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Fortieth Anniversary Convention 


of the 


National Association of Secondary-School Principals 
Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago, Illinois 
February 25-29, 1956 


Convention T heme: 


EDUCATIONAL LEADERSHIP—THAT PEOPLE MAY LEARN 





Du to the large number of participants on the program of the 
40th Anniversary Convention of the National Association of Sec- 
ondary-School Principals, this issue of THE BULLETIN contains only 
a summary of each of the addresses and papers presented. These 
proceedings are divided into three parts: Part 1, Discussion Groups; 
Part Il, General Sessions; and Part III, Business Meeting. 











ew National Association of Secondary-School principals is a depart- 
ment of secondary-school administration of the National Education 
Association of the United States. It is the professional organization for all 
who are interested and engaged in the administration of secondary educa- 
tion. The Association publishes THE BULLETIN monthly, nine times during 
the school year (September to May) and sTUDENT LIFE monthly, eight times, 
during the school year (October to May) . It sponsors the National Honor 
Society, the National Junior Honor Society, and the National Association 
of Student Councils. It conducts research studies in secondary education 
and has many services for members. Membership is eight dollars per year, 
payable to the Executive Secretary, Paul E. Elicker, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 

The following pages contain a report of this Fortieth Anniversary Con- 
vention held at the Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago, Illinois, February 25-29, 
1956. 





The National Association of Secondary-School Principals does not neces- 
sarily endorse any individual, group, or organization or opinion, ideas, or 
judgments expressed in any of the papers encompassed in these proceedings. 











Part I 


WHAT IS AN EFFECTIVE GUIDANCE PROGRAM IN 
THE SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL? 


CHAIRMAN: Clark Hendrix, Principal, Field Kindley Memorial High 
School, Coffeyville, Kansas 


DIsCUSSANTS: 
Reed N. Schaefer, Principal, Storm Lake High School, Storm Lake, lowa 
Charles L. Williams, Principal, Booker T. Washington High School, 
Miami, Florida 


Summary of thc presentation made by LOYD D. CRANE 


sve effective guidance program in the high school must have a leader 
or director. In the small school, the logical person is the principal. Re- 
gardless of the size of the school, the principal will be responsible for the 
guidance work and development in the institution. “As the principal is, 
so is the school” applies to the guidance program as well as the balance of 
the high school. One full-time person or the equivalent will be able to 
suffice for schools of 200 to 300 pupils or less. 

Other people to be involved with guidance work in the high school are 
all interested teachers who have had some training in this field. Counse- 
lors in proportion to the student population are about one full-time per- 
son for 200 to 300 pupils. These people should have at least one or two 
classes in addition to their guidance duties. It is a good practical pro- 
cedure to use teachers for one or two hours a day in guidance when their 
background of training and interest justifies such action. They can carry 
a counseling load of about 50 pupils per one hour each day during the 
year, assigned to this activity. Deans can be used effectively as guidance 
personnel. There is some disadvantage to this process since they are 
generally dealing with discipline problems. It is difficult to secure a con- 
fidential response from some pupils under these conditions. They are 
reluctant to reveal how they think and feel to one who has had to call 
them back to task for their short-comings. 

Every worth-while guidance program employs accumulative pupil rec- 
ords. These give family background, health factors, attendance, socio- 


Loyd D. Crane is Director of Curriculum in the Public Schools of Cheyenne, 
Wyoming. 
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adjustment, experiences in and out of school, hobbies, social activities, 
elementary-school record, positive constructive comments, and suggestions 
from all of the students’ teachers at all school levels. A place for results 
of social guidance on the card is important in this work and also a place 
for listing occupations persued after school. 


Test records of mental, aptitude, interest, achievement, and other tests 
form a part of the pupil's file. Antidotal statements of pupil actions and 
reactions form a basis for helping young people. Employers and guidance 
people can profitably use quotations from individual statements by stu- 
dents. I know a large business concern which asks for such statements 
before employing graduates. 


Counseling, to be effective, must reach the student in such a way that he 
will trust and have confidence in the counselor, Until this support is 
reached, little of constructive help can be given. If the guidance worker 
is definitely interested in all pupils and shows this by word and action, the 
proper bond can be established. All materials available about the boy or 
girl should be studied before the first interview. 


The student should have every opportunity to talk during interviews. 
This is a way to find his problems and to help him with such difficulties. 
Delve into the causes of any perceivable thing that may be affecting him 
adversely or in a favorable manner. Either might be the key which may 
help the subject to attain his rightful place in the sun. The counselor 
must be a master at human relations, a scientist at analysis, and a diplo- 
mat with parents, teachers, and pupils. He must be alert to anything 
about the student or his situation which can be useful in counseling. 


Testing may be handled by a specialist if the system is large. The guid- 
ance person needs to be qualified to give and interpret tests in this field. He 
should also be familiar with a wide range of tests which are suitable for 
analysis and diagnosis. Many objective clues may be obtained through 
test results and the analysis of the same. 


The role of the principal in high-school guidance needs further elabora- 
tion. If the size of the school will permit, the principal should give guid- 
ance to all senior boys. He will be able to help pupils solve problems, 
secure more scholarships, and also contribute a stabilizing force in the 
school as a whole. The seniors are leaders and yet very sensitive to interest 
and help from their principal. A concrete example may be drawn from 
our school, Cheyenne High School, for the past three years. In the 1952- 
53 graduating class there were 298 members. Forty of these received 
scholarships with a total value of $27,737. The graduating class of 1953-54 
had a membership of 310 and 50 people had scholarships totaling $24,440. 
Last year’s graduation totaled 297; of these, 43 secured scholarships with a 
combined value of $40,820. Many of these students did not think they 
could win a scholarship. They needed encouragement and stimulation 
even to try for a scholarship. 
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Summary of the presentation made by OLIVER W. MELCHIOR 


—_ is no blueprint for an effective guidance program that will 
answer the needs of each of our schools, and no guidance program can be 
effective unless the personnel involved are suited to their tasks. We would 
not go to a hothouse, pick out an attractive plant, and take it home to put 
in the backyard without considerable thought about climate, soil, growing 
conditions, and the care required. We can make grave errors for our 
selves and for pupils if we try to transplant a guidance program that looks 
good on paper or sounds good at a convention unless we do some very 
careful investigation first. Guidance programs, like curriculums, must be 
adapted to the soil in which we hope they will flourish. The talents and 
needs of pupils, the effectiveness and readiness of teachers, the strengths 
and weaknesses of the school, and the nature of the community to be 
served must dictate the guidance program. Guidance must be home grown, 
aided by the best that experience and research can provide to be sure, but 
it must begin where we now are and must evolve as the need for expanded 
services is understood, prepared for, and implemented with the right per- 
sonnel. 

No guidance program is any better than the personnel who handle 
it. Whether we have one teacher doing part-time counseling or a staff 
of full-time counselors complete with specialists and a director, success 
is dubious unless the guidance people are dedicated, sincere, humble, and 
willing to work beyond all conscience. They must be people who know 
their own limitations, when to call for help, and where. 

Effective guidance springs from several sources other than local and 
resourceful adaptation or carefully selected counselors. It springs from a 
knowledge of youth, their differences, their talents, their limitations, 
their dreams, and the hard facts of reality they will need to face. We 
must know their parents, their homes, and their environment. It springs 
from an understanding of the learning process and a close familiarity with 
the curriculum of the school. It relies upon the resources of community 
agencies outside the school. It demands a familiarity with guidance 
literature, educational measurement, psy¢ hology, education law, occupa- 
tions, careers, employment opportunities, and more. And without love 
it is sounding brass or tinkling cymbals. 

If we choose to interpret “guidance program” in its broadest sense, it 
encompasses a cluster of inter-related and integrated services which are 
appropriately called pupil personnel services. This will include such func- 
tions as counseling, pupil accounting, administration of discipline, nurse 
services, home visiting, developmental or remedial services, psychological 
services, and provisions for handicapped children. In a very small school, 
the principal will perform as many of these services as possible, aided 
perhaps by some or all of the teaching staff. In a somewhat larger school, 
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one or two teachers may be released part-time for guidance and personnel 
services. For the smaller schools in fortunate districts, there may be a 
board of co-operative educational services which provides centrally many 
of the specialized services mentioned. As the school grows in size, full. 
time counselors become available; a visiting teacher, remedial oppor- 
tunities, licensed attendance workers, and a consulting or part-time 
psychologist may be added. City systems will provide a broad range of 
opportunities to aid in the study and treatment of individual differences. 


The services provided must be geared to the needs of the pupils, the 
ability of the staff to perform these services, the readiness of the com- 
munity to understand these services and to accept them, and their willing- 
ness to support them. Forward-looking administrative leadership must 
find ways to interpret pupil's needs to staff and to parents and to help 
create an appreciation for the value of such services. 


What are some of the essentials for effective guidance? First, a cumula- 
tive record card for each pupil which records vital statistics, academic 
progress, test results, character and personality appraisal, health record, 
and follow-up data. Coupled with this must be a pupil folder for the 
collection of anecdotal information and pertinent papers. Second, an 
adequate testing program which will include group intelligence tests every 
two or three years, if possible, and preferably a test which differentiates 
between verbal and mathematical aptitude; group reading tests every 
two or three years, tests which yield scores for rate, comprehension, as well 
as word, sentence, and paragraph meaning; differentiated aptitude tests; 
an interest test; and an annual battery of achievement tests. Third, pro- 
visions for group guidance and individual counseling. 


Such guidance will concern itself with helping pupils to understand 
themselves and their growth patterns, interpreting pupil progress, select- 
ing educational paths and goals, adjustment to these selections, study of 
vocational and career opportunities, preparation for school-leaving at 
graduation or earlier, assistance in placement in the post-school experience, 
and follow-up. 


Several basic decisions must be made. Shall the counseling program be 
distributed through a home-room program and teachers who are part-time 
counselors with a director, or shall it be centralized with full-time coun- 
selors? Shall the guidance and discipline functions be joined or separated? 
If psychological services can be provided, shall they be limited to diag- 
nosis or shall therapy be included? How much use of other community 
agencies is available and how can they best be co-ordinated with the 
school's facilities? Shall the curriculum be child-centered, subject-cen- 
tered, or guidance-centered? How can the pupil personnel services best be 
co-ordinated with the instructional services? 

There are no pat answers for these questions. What is sauce for the goose 
may not be sauce for the gander. In our opportunities for individuality 
and diversity there is strength. 
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WHAT IS THE PRESENT STATUS OF RACIAL INTEGRATION 
IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS? 


CHAIRMAN: Oral W. Spurgeon, Director of Supervision, State Department 
of Education, Jefferson City, Missouri 


Summary of the presentation made by BRYANT FOSTER 


or the seventh largest state east of the Mississippi River lies 
in the heart of the Deep South about half way between New York and 
Mexico. Its population is 3,061,743. Negroes make up 32 per cent af this 
population. 

Alabama's position on any major issue is significant among the southern 
states. For this reason, it is interesting to note that practically nothing 
has been done to implement the Supreme Court's Decision of May 17, 
1954. The philosophy developed by the highest officials in Alabama is: 
say nothing; do nothing for or against the Court's ruling. 

Iwo schools, however, have gone on record for implementing the 
Supreme Court's order. The first school was Talladega College. Her 
doors were opened to white students in 1944. As a result, no alarm has 
been sounded and the people have not made a fanfair of it. The second 
school was Spring Hill College in Mobile, September 1954. Spring Hill 
opened its doors to Negro students. Both of these institutions are church 
supported. The former is maintained by the American Missionary As- 
sociation; the latter is a Catholic institution. To date, the only thing 
which has been done to implement integration in publicly supported 
schools is the ruling in the fall of 1955 that two Negro girls from Birming- 
ham may not be denied any longer the right to enter the University of 
Alabama,, in Tuscaloosa. 

What is true of education is also true of other areas of public service. 
Despite the several Supreme Court decisions affecting transportation, 
housing, and recreation, segregation remains the pattern in Alabama. 
Separate coaches for both groups on trains are maintained. In our buses, 
rear seating is still the custom. Housing is still rigidly segregated, and 
violence was the result in Birmingham when Negroes bought homes in 
the traditionally white neighborhoods. 

When a Negro docter is admitted to one of the Hill-Burton hospitals 
that have been built in many small towns, it is a rare and unusual occur- 
rence. 

In some southern states, action has been dramatic and colorful, but in 
Alabama neither dramatic nor colorful has been the case. 

Early in May 1954, Alabama solicitors were called into session by 
Attorney-General Si Garrett, presumably to discuss the Supreme Court's 
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decision. No report came from this session. State Superintendent of Edu- 
cation Dr. Austin Meadows, then candidate for superintendent, pledged 
to find a legal way to maintain segregated schools. Governor Gordon 
Persons, then governor, resisted great pressure and refused to call a special 
session of the state legislature. Some newspaper editorials, including one 
from the Birmingham News, counsels the people of Alabama not to con- 
sider as “sensible” Talmadge’s statement defying the Supreme Court 
decision. 

In July 1954, the state board of education issued the following direc- 
tive to guide local school officials: “The public schools of Alabama will 
operate for the 1954-55 school year under Section 256 of the state con- 
stitution on the same basis that they operated in 1953-54. No change 
in this announced policy shall be made in any public school system in the 
state during the school year 1954-55 irrespective of any action by any 
court in any case in which a unit of the public school system of Alabama 
is not a party.” 

In September, twenty-three Negro children presented themselves for 
enrollment in a white elementary school in Montgomery, the state capitol; 
they were refused registration. Petitions were presented to boards of educa- 
tion in Montgomery, Anniston, Union Springs, Brewton, and other 
towns by local NAACP sponsors, requesting compliance with the May 17 
decision. Acting attorney General Bernard Sykes announced the decision 
not to file a brief with the Supreme Court for consideration at forthcom- 
ing implementation hearings. Governor-elect James Folsom, issued the 
following statement: “We'd love to be included out of the school segre- 
gation controversy. Frankly I don't know what we are going to do about 
it. I feel that if we deed our schools to private individuals, they would 
make apartment houses out of them. If strings are attached, the maneuver 
will not hold up in the Courts.” 

In October 1954, Governor Persons announced his refusal to convene 
a special session of the legislature when pressure to do so was great. The 
Birmingham News editorial insists on “A school plan of good will and co- 
operation and that the decision invalidating compulsory segregation does 
not compel integration.” 

In November 1954, Governor-designated Folsom won nomination by 
the largest vote ever obtained by a gubernatorial candidate. He refused 
to use the race issue. Folsom attended a governor's conference at Boca 
Raton, Florida and again refused to join other governors in a statement 
pledging a fight against integration of schools. Many bills and resolutions 
have been introduced into the state legislature to combat the Supreme 
Court decisions. In February 1955, State Senator Walter C. Givhan intro- 
duced and secured approval of both houses of a resolution petitioning the 
Congress to limit the jurisdiction of the United States Supreme Court and 
other Federal courts on appeals from state courts. Senator Sam Engelhardt 
introduced a resolution to have restated Alabama's traditional position 
on separate schools for white and Negro children. 
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On February 3, 1955 the legislature was called into a special session by 
Governor James E. Folsom for the purpose of getting approval of his road 
bond issue and old-age pension, but many bills to strengthen school segre 
gation had already been drafted by Senator Albert Boutwell. The Bout- 
well plan would make it possible for the state to discontinue public schools 
and allocate money to aid private schools. 

A noted Alabama legal scholar attacked the private school recommen- 
dation as unconstitutional, and a waste of the state’s time, energy, and 
money. He also criticized the committee’s conclusion about race relation 
and method of collecting data and formulation of opinions 

Vincent F. Kilborn, prominent Mobile attorney called on Montgomery's 
Circuit Judge Jones, president of the Alabama Bar Association, to de- 
nounce the White Citizens Council. He stated that the bar is sworn to up- 
hold the constitution of the United States. He also stated that most of 
us are against desegregation, but we oppose such methods as used by the 
Citizens Council. 

Judge Jones in refusing to make such denounciation as Kilborn re 
quested answered, “The State Bar Association is always concerned with the 
rights and privileges of our people. 

Since the Supreme Court issued its first decision, very little has been 
done to implement its order handed down on May 17, 1954. The defend- 
ers of segregation have not been challenged to the point that the prevail- 
ing system should be considered placed in jeopardy. No little credit for 
the calm in Alabama must go to its governor and his immediate predeces- 
sor. 

The educational process in Alabama moves along and such experience 
is valuable propaganda for desegregation. There has been no revolution 
in Alabama, but neither have there been developed formidable obstacles 
against progress. 


Summary of the presentation made by W. B. TRELOAR 


= paper will deal chiefly with the integration situation in the 
public schools in the state of Florida. It is brought up to date through the 
month of December 1955, and contains what information as can be gath 
ered relative to Florida's situation. 

The action of the United States Supreme Court of May 1954 relative to 
the abolishing of segregation in the schools was anticipated by Florida’s 
educational leaders more than a decade ago and, immediately following 
the adoption of the Minimum Foundation in 1947, a Constitutional 
Amendment, known as Amendment No. 1, passed which enabled the 
schools to begin a $100,000,000 building program. The facilities of all 
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schools in the state were studied relative to greatest need, and the Negro 
schools are now receiving the greater share of this fund since their needs 
were found to be greater. 

In most counties in the state the schools erected for Negro pupils far 
surpass in beauty and practical uses the older white schools, and, since 
there is no disparity in salary schedules between the Negro and white 
teachers, there seems to be less disturbance in Florida than in most of 
the other states affected by this decision of the United States Supreme 
Court. 

It is quite evident, however, that Florida is going to move slowly in 
putting complete integration into effect. This is indicated by some of the 
procedures that have been set up during nineteen months that have 
passed. The only integration that has been effected is in a few schools 
located on government Air Force bases.. In two of these bases, however, no 
Negro children have registered, no reason being given. In two other bases, 
integration has been effected with no disorder or confusion. There is no 
integration in any of the schools under the direct control of the state of 
Florida, however, at this time. 

During the 1955 session of the Florida Legislature, a bill was sponsored 
by a Senate Committee and ultimately passed by both houses, which 
“directed School Boards to assign each child to the school to which he is 
best suited.” This makes the decision of the school boards final in the 
assignment of pupils to the various schools. 

It was believed at first that the governor would veto this bill. However, 
when the United States Supreme Court later implemented their decision 
that segregation was unconstitutional by stating that their decision would 
not take effect until it has heard from all states that practiced segregation, 
the bill was considered in a new light and was signed by the governor. 
The superintendent of public instruction then suggested that bi-racial 
committees be set up in every county to study the situation. This sugges- 
tion was endorsed by the Florida Education Association, the Congress of 
Parent and Teachers, and a few church groups. 

In speaking before many civic and social groups in the state since 
September 1955, Attorney General Richard W. Ervin, whose Supreme 
Court brief in support of gradual desegregation has been widely quoted, 
made the following comments: 


a. It will not be necessary to integrate schools for a number of years, if at 
all. 

b. All basic policies relating to schools locally and on a state-wide basis 
can be determined by those authorized to make changes in school policies; viz., 
school officials, the Legislature, and the people themselves. 


As can be seen from the above quoted excerpts, the people of Florida are 
working toward a plan of desegregation, but moving slowly. 

In September 1955, parents of nineteen Negro children in Hillsborough 
County (Tampa) petitioned the County Board of Public Instruction to 
take immediate steps toward integration. This Negro committee made it 
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plain that they wished to exhaust all conciliatory action before resorting 
to any test cases in court. No action was taken by the school officials. 

A short time after this incident, the state superintendent of education 
stated officially that there would be no state-wide policy forth-coming at 
this time. This has resuled in a wide variation of approach to the prob- 
lem. The state department of education then authorized the bi-racial 
committees be immediately set up in each county to study this problem. 
By Decembes 1955, about one third of the sixty-seven counties in the 
state had set up these committees. To date there has only been one partial 
report turned in. This is from Pinellas County (St. Petersburg), the 
fourth largest county in the state. This report states, “should a zoning 
system be adopted, more white children will be attending Negro schools 
than Negro children attend present white schools.” This committee also 
recommends the Baltimore plan whereby a student could choose the school 
in their zone provided the school has not been declared over-crowded by 
the board of education. 

United States Senator Spessard L. Holland speaking before the state 
Congress of Parent and Teachers in Miami said among other things, 
“Together we must move realistically toward state and community plan- 
ning in the integration of our schools and the implementation of the law 
of our land.” 

J. Broward Culpepper, chairman of the Platform Committee of the 
state PTA and secretary of the Board of Control of the State Universities 
stated, “We cannot ignore this problem. We would be remiss if we did 
not, as a group of intelligent leaders, point out the necessity to move. 
Doing nothing will get us into worse difficulty than we are at present.” 

There have been a few isolated requests for Negro children to enroll in 
all-white schools. These are mostly in the smaller counties. The ruling 
of the United States Supreme Court ending segregation in public recrea- 
tion facilities seems to tie in with this school problem and will add much 
to swaying public opinion. 

At the State University level, there has been more consistent agitation 
than in the public schools, both primary and secondary. One case re- 
questing entrance to the University of Florida was carried to the State 
Supreme Court. This request was denied until such a time as is consistent 
with the command of the United States Supreme Court which has not yet 
set a mandatory deadline. One or two other cases for entrance in Junior 
Colleges in the State have also been denied at this time. 

The tension in Florida at this time is not high. Intelligent leaders of 
both races realize that it will take time to work out a satisfactory solution. 
The population of Florida is increasing very rapidly with people from 
every state, north and south, and thus the thinking of the public is not 
typically southern. There seem to be only a few bellicose individuals in 
certain areas who wish to push the issue, but the cooler heads of both 
Negro and white leaders, we believe, will lead to an amicable and satis- 
factory solution. 
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Summary of the presentation made by GEORGE M. McCORD 


[——_— upon the decision of the Supreme Court of the United 
States on the subject of racial segregation in public schools, several petiti- 
ons were filed with the Atlanta Board of Education by certain parents 
of Negro school children. Faced with such a crisis in a state where inte- 
gration of the races is illegal, the Board requested a special sub-committee 
to make recommendations for appropriate procedure. The following 
resolution by this sub-committee was adopted by the Board at its regular 
meeting in August 1955: 


1. Each meeting of this Board is open to the public, and any parent or 
guardian of a school child may come before the Board at any meeting and be 
heard as to any complaint upon any school matter relating to his or her child. 

I i 


2. The sole purpose and intent of this Board is to protect and improve the 
Atlanta school system. Each pupil should have an equal opportunity for educa- 
tion, and all pupils should receive the best possible education. We regard with 
apprehension any development which might in its application tend to interrupt 
or damage the educational program, or which might reduce the educational 
opportunities of any one or any group of Atlanta's more than 100,000 school 
children. 

3. This Board recognizes that it is subject to the mandates of all valid 
laws and authorities—legislative, executive, and judicial; and the educational 
program should and does teach respect for law. As a local administrative board, 
we cannot make or change the law, and, if there should appear to be conflicts 
in any respects between the various laws applicable to the Board operations, 
this Board can only do its best to preserve the school system until such con- 
flicts are resolved by proper authority. The Board will follow this policy. 

4. No sudden, radical or revolutionary changes in the operations of the 
schools should be initiated under any circumstances without full preparations. 
The school administration has already made some studies concerning geographi- 
cal distribution of schools with reference to the residence of pupils according 
to race. The superintendent is requested to investigate and report to the Board 
upon the following additional matters: 

a. Do differences exist in the average educational training, intelligence 
quotients, standards of achievement, attainment of grade level with ref- 
erence to age, or otherwise, of Negro students as compared to white 
students, which might make it advisable to give special direction to 
placement of Negro children in an integrated school? 


—_ 
— 


If any such differences do exist and if some such special placement policy 
should be desirable for the best education of the Negro students, as 
well as for the other students, what should such a policy be, and how 
should it be carried out? 

c. What experiences have been met with along these lines in other similar 
systems, and what lessons may be drawn from their examples, applicable 
to the Atlanta system? 
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d. Do differences exist in the average teaching efficiency of Negro teachers, 
as compared to white teachers? In integrating schools, what policies 
should be followed with reference to assignment of Negro teachers, so 
that the education offered to all children might be maintained at a high 
standard? What effects, if any, among white teachers might be anticipated 
by changes in policies as to assignment of Negro teachers? What policies 
should be followed with reference to the employment of teachers as to 
race? 

e. Should changes in the curriculum be made, to accommodate in the 
schools pupils of varying backgrounds and training? If so, how may this 
be done in a manner to interfere least with the existing programs? 

f. From the standpoint of the preservation of safety and good order in 
the schools, as well as to encourage high moral and spiritual standards 
and mutual respect and good relations among all parts of the school 
population, what safeguards, if any, should be prepared in advance of 
any such program? 


> 


g. What other areas of the operation of the school system need special 

consideration, as to the administration of the various schools, such as 

scheduling, extra-curricular activities, health programs, athletics, parent- 
teacher organizations, assignment of school principals, or otherwise? 

5. Upon completion of these studies and in the light of their conclusions, 
and any other relevant evidence, the Board will consider further at that 
time its position touching upon the petitions now filed with it or addi- 
tional petitions which may be filed. While suggestions are welcomed 
from all persons and groups, the Board will determine for itself its 
actions and further procedures finally upon the basis of all considerations 
involved and laws then applicable to its operations and financing. 
Practically all other public school systems of the state received copies of 

this resolution and are watching closely its implementation. As part of the 

study authorized by the resolution, the Educational Testing Service of 

Princeton, New Jersey recently administered batteries of aptitude and 

achievement tests to all white and negro teachers and all white and negro 

pupils in the 4th, 6th, 8th, and 12th grades of the Atlanta Public Schools. 

Further study and research designed to aid in a better understanding of 

the problems faced in this matter are under way. 

The speaker believes the political leaders of Georgia are trying to deal 
with this issue in ways which they think are for the best interest of all the 
citizens of the state. We trust the Federal courts will allow sufficient time 
for us to solve our problems concerning this vital matter without injury 
to the cause of public education in Georgia. 


Summary of the presentation made by G. T. LEONARD 


As EVERYONE knows, there has been a great deal of talking on the 
subject of integration; some favorable and some unfavorable. North 
Carolinians are still talking. Today we have very limited integration. In 
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this presentation I am stating what our state leaders have said and done 
from time to time. 

First, we go back a few years to the Supreme Court ruling demanding 
equal educational opportunities where the races were segregated. North 
Carolina immediately began to carry out this ruling. In 1940 the salaries 
of negro teachers were made equal to those of white teachers. School 
buildings were erected all over the state for both races; however, there were 
more built for Negroes because of the greater need. Today many Negro 
communities have the new buildings, and the whites have the old build- 
ings. 

Before we fully completed this task, the Supreme Court handed down 
its decision on May 1954, concerning segregation in the public schools. 
The first action of our State Board of Education came on June 3, 1954. 
This is what happened. Quote: 

The Board is aware of the manifold problems facing the public schools of 
North Carolina by reason of the recent decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. The court has ruled in the actions pending before it that segre- 
gation of pupils on the basis of race is unconstitutional. The court has adjudi 
cated a principle, but not the procedures through which the principle shall be 
implemented and effectuated. The court has called for further hearing and 
argument at the October Term, 1954, before issuing a final decree directing the 
course of action to be followed. 

In view of this and the necessity to make allotment of teachers and other 
arrangements to operate the public schools of the state for the school term 
1954-1955, the Board deems it for the best interests of public education to 
await the final decree of the court and in the meantime operate the public 
schools of North Carolina as now constituted. 

At the request of the Governor, the State Board, in co-operation with the 
state superintendent of public instruction and others, will continue to study the 
problem and work toward the best possible solution. The Board appeals to 
every citizen in North Carolina to remain calm and reasonable during the con- 
sideration of this problem. 

In the October term, 1954, the Supreme Court handed down the terms 
of procedure. The states were to have reasonable time to set in motion 
integration in the public schools. In the meantime, Governor Hodges 
appointed a Special Advisory Committee on Education composed of out- 
standing citizens from both races. Quote: 

On June 23, 1955, this commission on Education recommended that all 
public school administrative units of the state appoint committees for the pur- 
pose of studying the problems created by the decision of the Supreme Court of 
the United States on segregation in the public schools. Upon receiving advice 
from local school administrative officials and after giving further thought to 
the importance of these studies, the amount of information needed and the 
time required to assemble the same, and the time required for school organiza- 
tion, we recommend to local school administrative units that, if they have not 
had time to complete their studies by the opening of their schools, they operate 
their schools during the 1955-56 term with practices of enrollment and assign- 
ment of children similar to those in use during the past school year. 
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The 1955 General Assembly of North Carolina, before adjourning, 
enacted the following law: “The local School Board of the City or County 
unit has the authority to say what school a child may attend. If the Board 
refuses a child admission to the school of which application is made, then 
the parents of the child will be entitled to a prompt and fair hearing be- 
fore the School Board in accordance with the rules and regulations estab- 
lished by such Board. 

Any person aggrieved by the final order of the local Board of Education 
may appeal within ten days therefrom to the Superior Court of the Coun- 
ty. The case will then be tried in the same manner that civil cases are 
tried by jury. From the judgment of the Superior Court, an appeal may be 
taken by interested parties or by the Board to the Supreme Court.” 

Such a case came up in Old Fort, North Carolina. Several Negro pupils 
made application for admission to the only school in this town of 770. A 
three-judge Federal Court in Richmond sent back to North Carolina a 
decision that the Negroes had not exhausted their remedies in the state 
court. Another portion of the decision was interpreted here as meaning 
“Class Action” is not involved. In other words, each suit will have to be 
tried separately for each pupil. 

The following comes from Halifax County. The Halifax County 
Chapter of the NAACP asked the county board of education to integrate 
the races in public schools and September of next year was set as the target 
date. Halifax County is 56.5 per cent Negro. Afterwards, the Rev. F. L. 
Bullock, negro member of the Advisory Committee, told the board he 
thought ten to fifteen years would be required to put integration into 
effect in Halifax County. 

The University of North Carolina became the first major university in 
the South to admit negro students to its undergraduate school. Three 
Negro high-school graduates from Durham were enrolled following a 
ruling by a three-judge Federal Court in Greensboro, North Carolina, 
that students must be enrolled to the undergraduate classes without re 
gard to race or color. The case is now under appeal by University of North 
Carolina authorities. 

At Fort Bragg, North Carolina, all schools on the army post are inte- 
grated. Governor Hodges, in a state-wide television and radio report, 
said prominent colored leaders are among the many North Carolinians 
who are supporting, what he calls, his voluntary separate school plan. 
He believes that, if given their own free choice, they will attend their 
own schools. 

The problem of integration is not as perplexed in some sections of our 
nation as in North Carolinia. Nineteen of our states have less than 2 per 
cent Negro population. Sixteen other states have from 2 to 10 per cent; 
four states have from 10 to 20 per cent, and nine states have from 20 to 45 
per cent Negro population. North Carolina happens to be in the last 
group with twenty-five per cent Negro population. One can readily see 
that some communities would have no Negro school population; whereas, 
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in North Carolina some communities have as high as 42 to 56 per cent. 
Winston-Salem has a Negro population of 42 per cent while Halifax 
County, as stated before, has 56.5 per cent. You can see why the citizens 
of North Carolina would be somewhat concerned at this time. 

In conclusion, may I make this statement—regardless of any legislation 
we have or of what judicial decisions are handed down, we cannot go 
against the customs and the mores of the people so affected. Only time 
will bring the desired reforms. 


Summary of the presentation made by F. D. MOON 


\ \ HILE no responsible public ofhe ial in the state of Oklahoma took 


a stand against the implementation of the Supreme Court decision declar- 
ing segregation in the public schools unconstitutional, the approach 
toward carrying out the decree was done with apparent fear and trembling. 
Oklahoma public schools took no action toward desegregation in the first 
year following the decision of May 17, 1954. To be sure, there were many 
meetings held and some planning done; but everywhere there was the 
attitude of waiting until “the Supreme Court tells what to do.” Only the 
Catholic schools started to desegregate. 

Following the May 31, 1955, decision, Oklahoma, still exercising con- 
siderable caution and fear, began gradual implementation. The governor 
of Oklahoma stated publicly that Oklahoma would obey the law of the 
land as set forth by the Supreme Court, but indicated that in Little Dixie 
(the southern counties of Oklahoma) considerable time might be needed 
to secure compliance. Shortly afterward, Poteau, a county seat in Little 
Dixie, became the first city in the state to desegregate by announcing that 
all high-school students of the district would attend school together. A 
little later the state department of education made a clear-cut statement 
of intent to follow the Supreme Court's decision, but adopted a mild, 
middle-of-the-road policy of desegregation, leaving the primary decisions 
in the matter to the boards of education in the 1,700 local districts. Local 
boards were hesitant, but by September most of them had their decisions. 

These decisions fall into three major classifications; namely, districts 
which failed to desegregate this year on the grounds that such action was 
not feasible at this time; districts which desegregated the high schools but 
continued to maintain separate elementary schools; and districts which 
desegregated both secondary and elementary schools. 

The best available figures indicate that segregation has continued in 
about 64 per cent of the approximately 350 school districts where Negro 
scholastics are enrolled at the elementary-school level. Negro pupils are 
found at the elementary level in approximately 20 per cent of the 1,739 
school districts of Oklahoma. A recent survey conducted by the state de- 
partment of education shows that 127 elementary schools have white and 


F. D. Moon is Principal of the Douglass High School in Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma. 
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Negro children enrolled. This represents about 36 per cent of school dis 
tricts having Negroes living within their boundaries. 

Che best available figures indicate that Negroes are to be found in about 
300 districts maintaining secondary schools. Recent replies to a state de- 
partment of education questionnaire show that 146 high schools have 
both Negro and white students in the schools, leaving only about 50 
per cent of the school districts still segregated. That the pattern of desegre- 
gation is voluntary and gradual may be seen in the fact that only 21 all 
Negro high schools have disappeared since last year, leaving a total of 75 
all-Negro high schools still in existence. In many instances the Negro 
high school has been continued, although permitting Negroes to attend 
the hitherto white high school. 

Counting both secondary and elementary grades, Negroes became class 
mates of white students for the first time in 273 schools of Oklahoma. The 
largest single influx of Negroes into former white schools occurred in 
Oklahoma City, where 414, out of approximately 5,000 Negro pupils, 
enrolled in nine area border buildings. Speaking of Oklahoma City, the 
October 1954 issue of Southern School News says: “An unwritten special 
transfer policy, apparently designed to assure a controlled, gradual inte- 
gration in the state’s capital city, kept the figure lower than it might 
have gone.” 

In county after county where racial barriers fell, white youngsters ac 
cepted the Negro students into their midst gracefully. They played foot 
ball with them; elected them to class offices; out of forty-five bands parad- 
ing for the opening of the Oklahoma State Fair in September, five bands 
were racially mixed; chorus groups are including Negro members; and 
8,000 spectators, totally unsegregated, witnessed a hard-fought football 
game between the all-Negro Douglass High School, Oklahoma City, and 
the all-white Capitol High School, Oklahoma City, and no unpleasant- 
ness marred the gala affair. 

A summary of other changes includes the acceptance into the Oklahoma 
High School Athletic Association (white) of 65 Negro high schools; ad- 
mitting all-Negro high schools as members of the State Forensic League, 
previously all-white; the opening of membership of the Oklahoma Educa- 
tion Association to Negro members at the annual meeting last October, 
and without segregation being practiced in any hotel where group meet- 
ings were held; the opening of the Oklahoma institutions of higher learn- 
ing to Negroes at the undergraduate level; and the enrollment of white 
students in two previously all-Negro elementary schools of Oklahoma City. 

| The least amount of integration in Oklahoma relates to the employment 
of Negro teachers as instructors in schools containing white and Negro 
students. During the school year 1955-56, one-hundred twenty-seven 
Negro teachers, out of a total of 1,536, lost their jobs in the state of Okla- 
homa. To date, there are only five Negro teachers employed in integrated 
schools. Oddly enough, one of these is a male teacher who teaches a girls’ 
class in physical education! 
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Summary of the presentation made by THEODORE R. CHATHAM 


QO, MAY 17, 1954, the United States Supreme Court ruled that segre- 
gation in public schools was illegal. By this historic action, the court re- 
versed its “separate but equal” doctrine which had legalized segregation 
since the Plessy vs. Ferguson decision in 1896. Today, for the first time 
since Reconstruction, black and white children can attend school together 
in some parts of the South. 

By September 1954, cities and towns in eight states opened their school 
doors for the first time to Negroes. This was not achieved, however, with- 
out occasional outbursts and threats of violence. It should be noted that 
Texas was not listed among those states which began integration in the 
fall of 1954. 

After consultation with the Texas Attorney General, J. W. Edgar, the 
Texas commissioner of education, notified all schools in Texas to prepare 
the 1954-1955 operation on the regular segregated basis. But shortly after 
the Supreme Court on May 31, 1955, handed to lower courts and local ofh- 
cials the duty of ending all racial segregation in schools, the state board of 
education at the regular meeting on July 4, 1955, decided upon a policy 
which recognized that racial desegregation was a local school district prob- 
lem. For this reason, the state board of education directed its staff not to 
influence school districts either to desegregate or to refrain from taking 
such action. It has not, therefore, required specific reports from school 
districts over the state concerning action taken during the present school 
year. 

To appreciate the extent of school desegregation in Texas, one must re- 
view the 1954 school census. Of the 254 counties in the state, 146 provided 
complete education for Negroes. Thirty-six others offered only elementary 
schools. Twenty-one more provided some high-school training for Negroes, 
but not the full twelve years of public schooling. Fifty-one Texas coun- 
ties did not have any Negro schools. Five of these counties had no Negro 
residents and the others had too few Negro children to justify separate 
schools, in the opinion of local authorities. In such cases, pupils were trans- 
ferred to other districts—traveling sometimes 50 miles or more daily from 
their homes. 

Against this background, let us note in a brief way the extent of inte- 
gration. Texas has approximately 1,756 school districts. From this num- 
ber, the Texas Education Agency has listed 47 school systems that have 
at least partial desegregation at the present time. Apparently, San Angelo 
and San Antonio are the two largest systems that have a considerable 
number of Negroes attending formerly all-white schools. Some of the 
other systems that have some integration are: Austin, Bishop, Del Rio, El 


Theodore R. Chatham is Principal of the E. O. Smith Junior High School in 
Houston, Texas. 
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Paso, Floresville, Kenedy, Mason, Mission, Oddessa, Runge, Sinton, Stock- 
dale, Welasco, and Wichita Falls. 

On the higher education level, the University of Texas has admitted 
Negroes to its graduate school for several years. Since the United States 
Supreme Court decision in the Herman Sweatt case, more than 300 Negroes 
have enrolled mostly in education. During the 1954 summer school, 
approximately 133 Negroes were attending the University of Texas. 

The state boards of the University of Texas and the Texas A. and M. 
College System have publicly announced that beginning with the 1956- 
1957 school term, all institutions of higher learning, including under- 
graduate departments, will be open to all Negro students who wish to 
attend and who can meet entrance requirements. At the present time, no 
white students are enrolled in the two Negro institutions; namely, (a) 
Prairie View A. and M. College, Prairie View, Texas, and (b) Texas 
Southern University, Houston, Texas. 


WHAT SHOULD WE DO ABOUT READING IN THE SENIOR 
HIGH SCHOOL? 


CHAIRMAN: G. R. Broad, Principal, W. B. Ray Senior High School, Corpus 
Christi, Texas 


DISCUSSANTS: 
Winifred H. Nash, Headmaster, Roxbury Memorial High School, Rox- 
bury, Massachusetts 
Kenneth J. Smith, Principal, Kirksville Senior High School, Kirksville, 
Missouri 


Summary of the presentation made by ROBERT G. WINTER 


| om high schools have subject fields in which they take pride. For 
years two of these fields in our high school have been the commercial de- 
partment and vocational machine shop. Like many high schools, we 
neglected too long the challenge to our top-drawer students who are col- 
lege bound. To correct this situation, several years ago we started re- 
quiring four years of English for prospective college students. There is 
nothing unique about this except the second semester of the senior-year 
English. This second semester is confined to creative writing. Each 
second semester each student in our creative writing classes is required to 
hand in a minimum of thirty articles, varying from paragraphs to term 
papers. Where do they get the vast amount of material necessary to write 
these articles? With the exception of the term paper, all of it comes from 
their experiences. The term paper is written after extensive and exhaus- 
tive research. These same seniors, after their first year in a college or 
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university, say that their senior creative writing course was the most 
valuable of any subject they had in high school. 

But in spite of these encouraging reports some of our faculty felt that 
we could do still more for the top-drawer students. All of us were in 
agreement that the greatest need was in reading improvement. We were 
interested in a developmental program, one in which the three skills— 
speed, comprehension, and vocabularly—would be developed. In fact, 
this type of developmental reading pattern is equally suited to regular 
classes of average or slow-learning pupils as well as in segregated groups 
of the gifted. 

Our 1954 spring meeting of the Ohio High School Principals’ Associa- 
tion had a reading workshop for its members and interested teachers. 
This workshop met with unexpected enthusiasm from everyone. So much 
so that I would like to recommend this type of meeting to you principals 
from other states. After this meeting, Science Research Associates was 
invited to send a reading expert to our high school to explain to our 
faculty what can be done for students by giving them a reading improve- 
ment program. This expert was with us all day. During the day he 
demonstrated, step by step, to our librarian the techniques involved in 
reading improvement. Our librarian, who heads up our reading improve- 
ment program, in preparation for this had attended a reading workshop. 
This expert took students who volunteered and went through the processes 
step by step. Then at the end of the school day he met with the faculty 
and went through it step by step so all of us would be informed as to what 
could be done and how it would be done. You principals know how im- 
portant it is to have your faculties informed and supporting school policies 
if they are to be successful. 

What are the various steps involved in our reading improvement pro- 
gram? First, each spring we meet with the parents of the college-bound 
juniors. At this meeting we explain what we attempt to do for their sons 
and daughters when they are seniors, one of which is to help them im- 
prove their reading. Parent consent cards are signed if they are interested 
in their child taking our reading improvement program. We feel the con- 
sent card is advisable since this reading program is given during the school 
day and frequently some students miss a class. 

Second, these juniors who are going to take reading improvement in 
their senior year are given the Diagnostic Reading Tests, Survey Section, 
Form A. These are scored by our librarian. She also has an individual 
conference with each student before the course starts. During this con- 
ference she shows him where he placed nationally and in his group in 
reading rate, vocabulary, and comprehension. She also points up his 
chief weakness,—is it comprehension, vocabulary, or speed? 

Third, our reading classes are limited to twenty-five students and they 
are in session for one semester, one period each week. The first session of 
our course is devoted to instruction as to the operation of the reading ac- 
celerator and how to do the self-testing exercises. The nice part about 
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the Science Research reading program is that it consists in great part of 
individual endeavor. The student tests himself and keeps his own read- 
ing progress folder. In this folder will be sheets showing the following: 
timed reading chart, reading time box, developmental reading such as 
defining, pronouncing, and using words, and, finally, a sheet showing how 
well he follows directions. 

Fourth, at the end of the nineteen-week course, each student is given 
the Diagnostic Reading Test, Survey Section, Form B. The results of 
Form B are compared with those of Form A which he took before starting 
his reading improvement program. 

Our tools for reading improvement are few. Our basic text is Paul 
Witty’s How To Become a Better Reader. Other texts are Elizabeth 
Simpson's Helping High-School Students Read Better and Trigg's Jm- 
prove Your Reading. One of our most important tools is a reading ac- 
celerator, a mechanical gadget by which each student can test himself at 
various intervals during the course. 

In summary, permit me to make somt observations of our reading im 
provement program. It has been in affect only during the past two years 
and this isn’t long enough to be final in some respects but certain things 
do stand out already. 

First, Science Research materials and techniques are not necessarily the 
best; there are other good ones, but they fit our needs ideally. They are 
easily administered and in most cases self-administered. This seems to be 
valuable in our era of “do it yourself” kits. 


Second, we feel that the librarian is the logical person to head up this 
program. All teachers are reading teachers, but the one on your faculty 
who should have the “holy fire’ for reading should be your librarian. 
The library also seems to be a logical place for students to come when 
seeking help in reading improvement. 

Third, each of our students who has taken the reading improvement 
course has improved in that phase of reading in which he showed greatest 
weakness. These gains measured by Forms A and B of the Diagnostic 
Reading Test were as much as 185 words a minute in speed, as much as 
29 points out of a possible 60 in vocabulary, along with a marked gain in 
comprehension. 

Fourth, all high-school students need reading improvement, but your 
greatest success will be with the top twenty-five per cent. If you are in- 
terested in inaugurating reading improvement in your high school, start 
with the top quarter of your class, not the bottom quarter. Another not- 
so-small item is that the parents in your community who are the most 
critical of high-school principals are the parents of children who go to 
college and don't do as well as their parents expect them to do. Anything 
we can do to keep these parents happy is welcome. 

Fifth, all of our students who have participated in this program feel 
they have developed useful and worth-while reading skills and are loud 
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in their praises of our creative writing and reading improvement classes 
in our high school. 

Sixth, in spite of the self-improvement made in reading by each of our 
students, we fee] that the greatest value of our reading improvement pro- 
gram is to remind seniors that reading is a skill, one they can easily and 
continually improve. 


Summary of the presentation made by ARNO JEWETT 


= we should listen to our captious critics—remembering that 
their spirits are willing—but that their Flesh is weak. What our honest 
critics say May cause us to evaluate our strength and weaknesses. And 
in publicizing what we find and what we plan to do, we need to explain to 
parents the achievements of our reading program as well as the deficiencies. 

Another thing some of us need to do is simple but expensive. We need 
to buy new, colorful, exciting, and worth-while books for leisure time 
reading. As I visit new schools in my own surburban neighborhood, as 
well as in other places in America, I am often amazed by what I see. The 
modern school may have aluminum railings on the staircases, mahogany 
paneling in the coaches’ office, and a television set in every classroom, but 
too often it has barren bookshelves in a spacious library. Last spring I 
took part in a county-wide workshop of high-school teachers at which 
one of the main speakers talked for an hour about instructional materials 
which the county had recently published. She talked about records, 
films, filmstrips, maps, kinescopes, and slides. She talked about tachisto- 
scopes, reading accelerators, opaque projectors, tape recorders, vuegraphs, 
and television receivers. At no time did she mention books. And the school 
libraries in that county looked like Mother Hubbard's cupboard. 

Don't misunderstand me! I believe in audio-visual aids. But they are 
not the basic medium by which young people grow in reading. Pupils 
learn to read by reading books which are entertaining or which say some 
thing that they want to know. My question is: “Do you spend a fair share 
of your budget for new books that students will want to read for informa- 
tion and recreation?” 

Never has there been such an abundance of well-written and worth- 
while novels and biographies for teenagers as there are today in America. 
Yet a recent U. S. Office of Education Study: Current Expenditure Per 
Pupil in Public School Systems: Large Cities, 1953-54, shows that one of 
our large eastern cities spent only seventeen cents per pupil in 1953-54 for 
school library books, magazines, and salaries of librarians. One New 
England town spent as little as six cents per pupil; while a nearby com- 
munity in the same state spent as much as $12.97 per pupil for school 
libraries. Of couse, size of expenditure by itself is no criterion of an effec- 


Arno Jewett is Specialist For Language Arts, Office of Education, U. S. Department 
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tive reading program, but an infinitesimal expenditure year after year is 
certain to affect the quality and quantity of pupils’ reading. 

Most high-school principals and teachers realize that learning to read is 
a life-long process. An income tax blank or installment-plan contract is 
proof-positive of this statement. Old skills must be reinforced and ex 
tended. New skills must be acquired and developed. Many subject matter 
teachers are trying to do something about helping students with the 
vocabulary and reading skills peculiar and basic to their subject, such as 
understanding theorems in mathematics, seeing cause and effect relation- 
ships in science, and noting accuracy and source of information in social 
studies. 

Many principals are setting up developmental reading programs in 
senior high school. Through in-service training programs some prin- 
cipals are helping all teachers define and assume their own reading re- 
sponsibilities. These include teaching pupils in all classes: 


1. To define their reading purpose. 

2. To adjust their speed to their purpose and the trafhc of ideas. 

8. To locate main ideas, including the author's purpose and thesis. 

4. To distinguish between significant facts and minor or irrelevant details. 
5. To know how to discover the author's reputation and qualifications as an 


authority about his subject. 

6. To know how to locate information—not only in reference books, but 
also in reputable periodicals and other literary sources. 

7. To know how to read with sound, critical judgment; to distinguish fact 
from fiction and exaggeration from truth. 

8. To be able to make sound inferences and conclusions. 

9. To understand the basic principles of elementary semantics. 


In addition, these senior high-school teachers are identifying and de- 
veloping the reading skills and vocabularly needed by pupils taking their 
subject. For example, when students are reading poetry, the language arts 
teacher must teach them how to follow punctuation signals, how to visu- 
alize images, and how to interpret symbols in poems like Sandburg’s 
Chicago. He needs to show them how to follow flashbacks in books like 
Charles Lindbergh's The Spirit of St. Louts. He needs to teach students 
to note time, place, and antecedent action early in a short story or drama. 
He needs to guide pupils in deducting why characters behave as they do 
and what kinds of behavior often produce misery or happiness. 

All teachers need to teach the meanings of new and difficult words. 
Sometimes these words are taught during an advance assignment; other 
times students are guided in the use of contextual clues, word recogni- 
tion techniques, or dictionaries to arrive at correct meanings. The im- 
portance of vocabulary instruction was revealed in a recent study of 
instructional provisions used by outstanding mathematics teachers of rapid 
and slow learners in about 650 schools.' Among thirty instructional pro- 
” SJewett, Arno, J. Dan Hull, et al., Teaching Rapid and Slow Learners in High Schools. 
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visions used by successful teachers of rapid learners, first place was given 
to the item: “Assist students in learning vocabulary and reading skills 
peculiar to mathematics.” For slow learners this item ranked third in a 
list of thirty provisions. Science teachers who are successful with rapid 
and slow learners were rated high on these two items: “Encourage stu- 
dents to read stories about famous scientists” and “Teach students to read 
and evaluate science materials from newspapers.”? 

As principals we can see that each teacher and his students are involved 
in the purchase of library books. Few teachers today have time to preview 
all new books in their field. However, they have available many book 
lists and professional journals which contain annotated reviews of books 
in science, social studies, and other fields. U.S. Office of Education Circular 
No. 450, Aids for Knowing Books for Teenagers, July 1955, describes 
twenty-four current book lists and ten periodicals which review teenage 
books. 

A good reading program is not concerned with only the slow or bright 
child; it reaches every child. It is a positive program that motivates wide 
reading. One dramatic approach to extensive reading was used recently 
in a high school in Mamaroneck, New York. In this school the trophy 
cases in the corridor were filled with a colorful collection of good pocket 
books appealing to teenagers. The administration handled the sales of 
these inexpensive books. As a result, scores of students bought and read 
books which they would never have bothered to get from a public or 
even school library. 

Principals can help to make good books easily accessible. This means 
that books from the library collection have to be available on a loan basis 
to classes throughout the school. Librarians and teachers must work 
closely in putting the right books within easy reach of pupils during the 
school day, for few pupils will take a chance on missing the school bus 
in order to draw out a book from the library after school hours. 


A positive approach to reading can easily be meshed in with the stand- 
ard textbooks and reading anthologies used by students in their various 
classes. At the ends of chapters or units, many anthologies feature book- 
shelves or book lists which provide an excellent point of departure for 
extensive reading by students with varied reading interests and abilities. 

There are many other things which we can do. Briefly, we can provide 
better articulation between our reading program and the programs offered 
in the elementary or junior high schools and in the colleges which our 
graduates attend. We can carry on in-service activities which help high- 
school teachers to understand how reading is taught in the primary and in- 
termediate grades. Books on teaching reading by Paul McKee, David 
Russell, Arthur Gates, Guy Bond, and others are especially helpful. Out- 
standing elementary reading teachers or reading consultants may be 
brought in to explain and demonstrate various approaches and materials. 


*Ibid., p. 60-654. 
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We can carry on a testing program to identify students who do not read 
up to their ability level and to measure reading growth of students from 
one year to the next. We can see that teachers and pupils keep and use 
cumulative reading records. We can see that our textbooks are the type 
that promote reading growth—that they are not too difficult or too easy for 
continuous reading development. Books which have too limited a vocabu- 
lary may retard reading growth as much as dull, difficult books. And 
within large schools, districts, or counties we can provide remedial and 
clinical reading services of a flexible nature for students who are retarded 
one, two, or more years in reading. 

Most important of all, however, we can provide rich reading resources 
which are at our pupils’ elbows. And we can mobilize our staff to teach 
developmental reading skills and vocabulary as part of their regular 
instructional activities so that senior high-school pupils will be much 
better readers when they leave the senior high school than when they 
started it. In doing this, we shall have a program based on positive—not 
passive—reading principles. 


HOW EXTENSIVE SHOULD AN ACTIVITY PROGRAM BE FOR 
JUNIOR HIGH-SCHOOL STUDENTS? 


CHAIRMAN: Leonard E. Loos, Principal, Shore School, Euclid, Ohio 


DISCUSSANTS: 
Gerald Gribble, Principal, Great Bend Junior High School, Great Bend, 
Kansas 
Owen L. Olson, Principal, Muscatine Junior High School, Muscatine, 
lowa 


Summary of the presentation made by GEORGE W. R. KIRKPATRICK 


- extent of an activity program for junior high-school students de- 
pends upon a number of factors. An inclusive list contains the following 
ones (not necessarily listed in the order of importance): (1) philosophy 
of the school, (2) student needs and interests, (3) physical facilities of the 
school, (4) community interests and offerings, (5) student enrollment, 
(6) effectiveness and evaluation of the program, (7) teacher interest and 
morale, (8) finances available, (9) administrative leadership, (10) 
scheduling and amount of time available. 

When a junior high-school principal takes time to evaluate the activities 
program within his own school, he cannot help but become amazed at its 
extensiveness (or limitations) and effectiveness (or disappointments) . 


George W. R. Kirkpatrick is Principal of the Bala-Cynwyd Junior High School in 
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However, to get a worth-while evaluation, he must consult with students, 
teachers, and members of the community—and from their suggestions and 
criticisms he will be able to determine the course of future activities. The 
evaluation should serve as an “eye opener” to pupil needs and interests. 

A junior high school with an enrollment of 250 students cannot be ex- 
pected to promote as extensive an activities program as one that exists in 
a school with a student population of 750 or 1,000 or more. The smaller 
school might find difficulty sponsoring both a band and an orchestra or in 
having separate publication staffs for a monthly newspaper and a year- 
book. In contrast, the larger school can often place limitations on the 
number of activities in which a student is permitted to participate. 

Too, the school with a small enrollment will, in all probability, have 
limitations in its physical facilities and teacher interests will not be as 
varied. In most junior high schools of large enrollments, the auditorium 
and gymnasium are separate units; vocal and instrumental music rooms 
serve their individual purposes; and visual education rooms, multiple 
purpose rooms, and recreation areas are “musts” in a good physical plant. 
Often the smaller school has an auditorium-gymnasium combination; 
one music room with one teacher for both vocal and instrumental classes; 
and few, if any, special purposes rooms. It is only natural to expect that, 
in a faculty of fifteen or twenty members, fewer interests will be found 
than in a corps of forty or sixty teachers. But, with excellent administra- 
tive leadership, a program can be developed, within the small school, 
that will provide many opportunities for student participation and repre- 
sentation. 

Students in city, surburban, and rural schools have many common in- 
terests—music, art, athletics, dramatics, student council, publications, etc. 
However, community interests and offerings will help to determine the 
philosophy of the school and will in some instances place demands, both 
reasonable and unreasonable, upon the students. Surely the school must be 
a vital part of its neighborhood and will depend upon it for some financial 
assistance—but at no time should any school be a “servant” to the com- 
munity. Many activities inside the school will find outside expression— 
Halloween art displays for store windows, music presentations at churches 
and service organizations, Red Cross and hospital projects, and numerous 
other worthy programs. The junior high school must be a recognized co- 
operative organization in its community. 

The junior high-school activities program must be extensive enough to 
give every student an opportunity to take an active part in some feature 
that holds a vital interest for him. He must have the occasion to experience 
some activity that challenges his creative ideas, competence, responsibility, 
and ability to understand and to get along with others. Such a program 
will have both immediate and lasting influence upon each participating 
student. 
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Summary of the presentation made by WILLARD BEAR 


Ik OUR division of the topic Mr. Kirkpatrick and I agreed that I 
should discuss some of the general principles which should be applied in 
determining how extensive the activity program for junior high-school 
students should be, and he would discuss the topic from the standpoint of 
particular activities, including athletics, music, assemblies, publications, 
and others. Conclusions about the nature of any program should be based 
upon the objectives we have in mind. In presenting some guiding prin- 
ciples concerning the extensiveness of the activity program for junior high 
students, then, I shall review briefly the generally accepted objectives 
which are pertinent to the junior high school and attempt to justify my 
conclusions in terms of the objectives. These objectives, which are often 
expressed in terms of functions, are; exploration, differentiation, socializa- 
tion, articulation, guidance, and integration. 

Exploration.—To provide opportunities for exploring many areas of 
interest has been a basic objective of the junior high school from its in- 
ception. This would suggest that the activity program, along with the 
regular class offerings, be just as extensive as the facilities and the staff 
resources of the school will allow. A distinction must be made here be- 
tween extensiveness of the total program and the extent to which any in- 
dividual student at any time should participate in activities. The greatly 
expanding interests of the early adolescent and his desire to belong and to 
gain recognition often results in over-participation. So, if the exploratory 
function of the junior high school is to be served, the activity program 
should be extensive, but the extent of individual participation should be 
carefully controlled. 

Differentiation.—_The objective of providing differential educational 
opportunities suited to the varied backgrounds, interests, aptitudes, abili- 
ties, and capacities of students also implies that extraclass activities be 
broad and varied. Dramatics, assemblies, intramurals, club work, prepara- 
tion for socials, safety patrols, publications, and many other activities 
provide opportunities for boys and girls with widely varying abilities to 
work together, each making important contributions in accordance with 
his talents. The need of talented students can be met better, perhaps, by 
supplementing regular classroom work with a varied activity program than 
by any other means. 

Socialization.—To assist boys and girls to develop skills and attitudes 
for wholesome and satisfying social] experiences during their “awkward” 
years as a unique function of the junior high school has been added in 
recent years, but it is becoming accepted as one of its most important func- 
tions. Here the emphasis should be upon availability as much as upon 


Willard Bear is Supervisor of Secondary Education in the State Department of 
Education, Salem, Oregon. 
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variety. There is danger that a social program may exclude those who 
should profit most by participation. In the main, social events should be 
scheduled during the school day or at the close of school. Standards for 
dress and requirements for such things as dues, admissions, and refresh- 
ments should be such that no student will be prevented from taking part. 
Also, exclusive or self-perpetuating clubs have no place in the junior 
high school. Planning and guidance should be such that every boy and 
girl is given an opportunity to satisfy basic social needs. 


Articulation.—As a means of helping to bridge the gap between elemen- 
tary and junior high school, the activity program must be extensive but in 
keeping with the early adolescent's capacities and needs. This implies 
that the program will enable the student to expand his associations by 
identifying himself with groups beyond the confines of a home-room and 
allow greater self-determination, but will not subject him to the highly 
specialized and intensified activities of the senior high-school program. 
For example, the junior high-school emphasis should be upon the values 
of participation in varied activities, rather than upon specialization to the 
point of excellence for audience delight. 


Guidance.—The activity program is one of the important media through 
which the guidance program functions. Guidance people tell us that selec- 
tion of activities provides one of the very best bases for effective counseling. 
As a means of affording vocational and avocational exploration oppor- 
tunities, there is no substitute for a well-planned activity program which 
is sufficiently broad to meet the needs of all students. Activities are also 
important in providing personal-development experiences. 

In conclusion, a program of activities keyed to objectives is an important 
means by which the junior high school performs its unique function of 
guiding early adolescents through these difficult years. The program 
must be extensive and varied to afford many opportunities to explore 
rapidly expanding interests and to care for other guidance needs. At the 
same time, the program must be carefully controlled to insure against 
over-participation by some and to insure that those in greatest need of the 
educative opportunities afforded by activities will benefit. In offering a 
varied and extensive program, it is also important to make sure that 
activity experiences are appropriate to interests and needs of students at 
this maturity level. 
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HOW CAN THE PROGRAM OF THE SMALL 
HIGH SCHOOL BE IMPROVED? 


CHAIRMAN: Kent W. Leach, Director, Bureau of School Services, Univer- 
sity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 


DIsCUSSANTS: 
C. A. Carroll, Principal, Crane High School, Crane, Texas 
R. B. Prentice, Principal, Harper High School, Harper, Kansas 


Summary of the presentation made by ELMER T. HAWKINS 


(3 HE small high school seems destined to be the place where nearly 
three fourths of our high-school youth will be receiving their secondary 
education. If the principle of education for all American youth stands, 
these schools wherein the vast majority of our youth will be attending 
must constantly be on the alert to see that the programs of the schools are 
being improved. So it is that the small high school must be studying its 
educational opportunities and make them serve the needs of all its pupils. 

It is gratifying to know that more and more administrators of small 
schools have been giving consideration to the improvement of their pro- 
grams. These administrative practices have been sold to the faculties of the 
schools and the result has been a better program for the pupils. Thus the 
implication is that the administrator is the leader of any improvement 
which is to come about. Some of the common practices that have been 
found successful have been the alternating of courses, fusing two or more 
subjects, sharing the personnel among the small schools, and individu- 
alized study procedures. Improving the guidance services of the school, and 
utilizing of community resources, both human and material, have brought 
definite results for these small schools. 

But in addition, the field of instruction will offer a good opportunity 
for improving the program. It is known that most good administrative 
practices will lead to better instruction. The staff can be the key to the 
whole situation. The staff must be sold on the idea that in spite of small 
numbers and limited courses, there is opportunity for expansion. Since 
high schools are no longer selective as they were in the past, our small 
school will get pupils of varying abilities. Group instruction, revision of 
the content to meet the needs of the pupils will be ways that the teacher 
can meet this challenge. Since the small high school is an integral part of 
the community, it has the position of being very close to the community 
and can serve its people. This gives the teacher the opportunity to use this 
contact to enrich her program by using the resources in the community. 
The talents of persons in that community have been used to expose pupils 
to things which the staff may not be fully equipped to give. Being close to 
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the community, the staff has been able to use the outside areas and places 
for giving their pupils firsthand experiences with what is going on in 
the community. This affords a wonderful opportunity for the community 
to feel that it is of service to the school and that its children are being 
educated for service to the community. While all of this is being done, 
the pupil can get a view of the broader world community and its responsi- 
bilities by the use of various means of visual aids used wisely by the staff. 


The principal and the faculty who can work together studying the 
community, the individual pupils within the school, and the ways to best 
serve the needs of both can develop a philosophy for the school that is 
educationally sound. The small high school should offer an excellent 
opportunity for this because it is small. With a philosophy, all the educa- 
tional experiences can stem from it. The staff will be alert to its possibili- 
ties for making every activity count in the improvement of the total pro- 
gram. Thus the hope will be that the school, though small, will become 
a living dynamic institution capable of serving the needs of its youth. 


Summary of the presentation made by MAX W. BARROWS 


Ax THE turn of the century the public high school was serving pri- 
marily as a college preparatory institution. Our rapidly changing world 
has brought to the high school of today a large percentage of students who 
will seek employment in business and industry. These youth possess a wide 
range of native ability and a greater variety in the level of accomplish- 
ment. The idea that secondary education should be available for all 
youth is gradually emerging. The public high-school, formerly composed 
of the intellectually elite of yesterday, is rapidly becoming the “common” 
school of tomorrow. 

This changing concept of secondary education poses a host of prob- 
lems for the small public high school. First of all, if the school is to as- 
sume this new responsibility, it must indicate its willingness to accept 
boys and girls where they are scholastically and must utilize all possible 
resources in developing each youth as an individual to his highest level 
of competence. 

The key person in improving the program of the small high school is 
the principal. He should know the techniques of supervising teachers at 
work how to organize and administer a guidance program, and be willing 
to meet the educational needs of boys and girls. It is also essential that 
he have time to carry on the important principalship functions, such as 
working with his faculty in improving instruction. In the smallest public 
high school, the principal needs a minimum of two periods per day for 
administration, guidance, and supervising the instructional program. 


Max W. Barrows is Deputy Commissioner of Education and Director of Instruc 
tion in the State Department of Education, Montpelier, Vermont 
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As a starting point in improving instruction, the principal must be 
accepted by the members of his staff and must develop a feeling of both 
confidence and competency in his leadership which cannot be developed 
if he is autocratic or dictatorial. 

By and large, colleges and universities preparing teachers for the second- 
ary schools have offered fewer courses in teaching methods than institu- 
tions preparing elementary teachers; they tend to be less cognizant of the 
variety of teaching situations faced by the high-school teacher. Just how 
expertly he or she develops into a “full-blown” teacher depends to a large 
degree on the guidance and supervision the beginning teacher receives 
from the principal. 

The principal of the small high school has the distinct advantage of 
learning both the strengths and weaknesses of each member of his faculty. 
If the principal hopes to develop the faculty as a team, one means of ac 
complishing this objective is through faculty meetings. He can improve 
the quality of his instructional staff by suggesting teaching methods that 
will more nearly meet the needs of individual students. 

The small high school provides many opportunities for constructive 
leadership and the development of expanding horizons in secondary 
education through action research on the part of the principal. Greater 
flexibility in the administration of the small high school is available to the 
principal if he will see the possibilities. Where else but in the small high 
school can youth receive so much individual attention? Where else but 
in the small high school can the principal devote his time to the profes- 
sional growth of the teaching staff? The-principalship of the small high 
school presents a challenge that few of us have really accepted. 


WHAT ARE SCHOOLS DOING FOR THE GIFTED YOUTH? 


CHAIRMAN: Morris Meister, Principal, Bronx High School of Science, New 
York, New York 
DISCUSSANTS: 
Herbert Adams, Principal, Ames Senior High School, Ames, lowa 
Warren C. Seyfert, Headmaster, Milwaukee Coutry Day School, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin 


Summary of the presentation made by CHESTER W. HOLMES 


itiiienny: the country over, the major efforts to establish classes 
or to provide additional opportunities for mentally gifted pupils have 
seemed to center on the secondary level; comparatively little has been 
specifically done on the elementary level. In Malden, Massachusetts, a 
city of 60,000, we undertook in the fall of 1952 an intensive study of what 
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was being done nation-wide for mentally gifted children; this was done 
through a credit-bearing course offered by the Harvard-Boston University 
Extension Program to a group of thirty interested teachers, supervisors, 
and nurses from the city’s school system. 

At the conclusion of the course in January 1953, the superintendent of 
schools invited those class members most interested in working out a pro- 
gram for mentally gifted children in the fourth-grade classes of the schools 
to meet with him two hours biweekly until May 1953; fifteen responded. 
As a result of their further study, the group recommended a program based 
on the following criteria for the selection of pupils and a teacher for a 
class for mentally gifted children on the fourth-grade level: 


1. The optimum number of pupils should be 20; with a maximum of 25. 

2. The minimum I.Q. for consideration should be 125. 

3. The potentialities of the prospective pupils should be given considera- 
tion on two bases: (a) teachers’ judgments or careful estimates of mental ability, 
and (b) recorded teachers’ grades. 

4. The social maturity, emotional stability, and the physical condition of 
the candidates should be carefully studied. 

5. The attitude of the parents of the prospective pupils should be learned 
because unwise pressure exerted on children by unduly ambitious parents could 
be harmful. Good family adjustment within the home is vital. Children from 
broken homes or from homes where there is tension tend to reflect that tension 
in their school adjustment. 

6. The teacher should be selected from the total teaching staff of the school 
system rather than from a particular grade or school and should have, preferably, 
a minimum of five years of elementary-school teaching. 

7. The particular personality traits which seemed most desirable to look 
for were: (a) enthusiasm for this type of teaching, (b) creativeness, (c) ver- 
satility, (d) personableness, (e) self-control, and (f) sense of humor. 


The School Committee did not immediately adopt the recommended 
program; and it was not until May 1954 that a program, based substan- 
tially on the foregoing recommendations, was adopted for the fall of 1954. 

It was necessary to group-test 650 third-grade pupils that spring; and a 
list of 33 names was prepared as candidates for the class. Those named 
were given a Binet test also; and all had 1.Q.’s of 125 or above, except one 
who had an L.Q. of 122 but who was highly recommended by her teachers 
and her principal for inclusion in the class. It became a problem to weed 
eight out so as to reduce the list to 25, the maximum to be taken; but it 
was done. 

The teacher for the class was chosen with great care; but, after teaching 
only four months, she left on maternity leave, so the process of teacher 
selection had to be gone through again. A thoroughly competent replace- 
ment was found. 

Enrichment, not acceleration, is the method of teaching followed. 
Achievement tests at the end of the first year showed the pupils to have 
grade placement from 114 to 314 years above the regular classes in the 
various subject fields. The pupils and their parents delight in the program! 
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Summary of the presentation made by J. WESLEY BERRY 


_- great amount of current literature’ on the subject of the gifted 
child points to a gradual change from an attitude that “the bright child 
can take care of himself” to a realization that much of our potential 
leadership is being wasted through the failure of many of these youth to 
realize their potentialities. My first recommendation to one interested in 
this problem is that he make a careful study of this literature, for it con- 
tains far more information than can possibly be included in this short 
presentation. I hasten to warn, however, that nowhere can one find the 
answer to the problem neatly blueprinted. But even though there is 
obviously still much to learn, definite progress is being made. 

A report of a very significant four-way attack on this problem has been 
published by the Ford Foundation Fund for the Advancement of Educa- 
tion.2, This volume includes a report of a study to devise better means of 
articulation between high school and- college, a description of the Port 
land, Oregon, plan for the education of gifted children, a report on a study 
of admission to college with advanced standing for exceptional students, 
and a report of a study of early admission to college for exceptional stu- 
dents. This report of studies made with the aid of Ford Foundation Funds 
gives promise that such studies will have a great effect on our educational 
program for the gifted students at the high school and college levels. 

Though the importance of studies made with the aid of such funds as 
these should not be under-estimated, neither should one assume that with- 
out such financial assistance one cannot attempt the development of a pro- 
gram for the gifted on a local level. Such a program was inaugurated in 
Modesto High School in 1949 without special funds or special facilities, 
but admittedly with a highly gifted teacher. This plan is now in its 
seventh year of operation—and shows considerable promise. At the present 
time, this is a two-hour a day course for approximately twenty seniors. 
These students are chosen on the basis of 1.Q. scores, cummulative records, 
teacher recommendations and, most important, scores on the American 
Council of Education Test of Mental Maturity. The emphasis in the 
selection is on intellectual potential rather than on previous achievement. 
The boy or girl whose school achievement has fallen short of his real 
ability is especially sought. Instruction is both on a class and on an indi- 
vidual basis. Some of the work is offered in conventional classroom terms, 
but the basic activities are the student-teacher conference and the term 
paper. Some courses, like mathematics, are taught on an informal contract 
‘1 Paul Witty, ed. The Gifted Child, Boston: D. C. Heath. 1951. J. C. Gowan and M. 8S. 
Gowan. “The Gifted Child: An Annotated Bibliography,” California Journal of Educational 
Research VI, 2 :72-94 

*Fund for the Advancement of Education. Bridging the Gap Between School and College, 
New York: Fund for the Advancement of Education. Ford Foundation, 1953. 


"WwW. C. Jumper, “The Gifted Child in the High School,” California Journal of Secondary 
Education 26: 76-82, 1951 
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plan with the students setting up their own contracts. For other classes, 
such as language and some mathematics, students are referred to other 
teachers in these fields. During this two-hour period the student must take 
a course in English literature and a course of his own selection from the 
humanities and social studies, such as philosophy, psychology, economics, 
history, etc. He may also elect a course in mathematics, language, or an 
added problem from the above list. 

Those planning this course were motivated by certain basic principles: 
(1) intellectually gifted students are capable of seeing inter-relationships 
and reasoning abstractly; (2? there needs to be a minimum of repetition, 
simplification, and drill; (3) student self-direction can and should be 
fostered; and (4) the gifted student, to develop his leadership potential, 
needs broad intellectual and social training to gain an understanding of the 
world and an appreciation of his personal responsibilities in that world. 
He needs, too, to learn the meaning of honest humility. 

Several follow-up studies of this program have been made. They include 
studies of the college records of its graduates, their estimates of the effec- 
tiveness of the program, and evaluation of their preparation by college 
authorities and employers. All indicate considerable success of the pro- 
gram. There have been a few individual failures, but on the whole the 
record is good. 


HOW CAN WE DEVELOP MENTAL HEALTH, PHYSICAL FITNESS, 
AND MORAL AND SPIRITUAL VALUES IN OUR 
AMERICAN YOUTH? 


CuHairMan: Norman R. Loats, Principal, Riverview Gardens High School, 
St. Louis, Missouri 


DIsCUSSANTS: 
Vernett E. Peterson, Principal, Eau Claire Junior High School, Eau 
Claire, Wisconsin 
Raymond Stekette, Principal, Ewing High School, Trenton, New Jersey 


Summary of the presentation made by JOHN E. CODWELL 


iy IS rather generally accepted that the type of educational program 
offered in any institution of learning will have a positive relationship to 
the type of educational philosophy inherent in and manifested by the 
professional personne! of said institution. Thus it seems reasonable to 
conclude that the degree to which any secondary school emphasizes a 


John E. Codwell is Principal of the Phillis Wheatley Senior High School, Houston, 
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developmental program of mental health, physical fitness, and moral and 
spiritual values will be directly in proportion to the extent to which the 
professional personnel of these institutions believe in these areas of de- 
velopment as vital parts of the total growth of boys and girls. Therefore, 
a pressing concern of the secondary school of today should not be: “Shall 
We Emphasize Mental Health, Physical Fitness, and Moral and Spiritual 
Values?” but rather ‘How Can We Best Develop These Areas of Total 
Growth in Our American Youth?” 


DEVELOPING MENTAL HEALTH IN OuR AMERICAN YOUTH 


One of America’s greatest concerns is the mental health of those who 
live within its boundaries. America’s mental health problem has gained 
such magnitude that it seems safe to predict that, unless exposed to more 
educational controls, mental disabilities of the kind now being experi 
enced by many Americans will make these persons temporary or perma- 
nent liabilities in society and will affect adversely the lives of many others." 
Since many of these mental disorders are attributable to a lack of more 
desirable conditions in the secondary school, and since it is quite evident 
that many could have been prevented ‘by the provision of a better person- 
ality-adjustment climate in said institution, it becomes more and more 
the responsibility of the secondary school to provide educational pro- 
grams which will aid in preventing and alleviating these personality dis- 
orders and these emotional conflicts. 

Definition. For purposes of this presentation we shall interpret men- 
tal health to mean that wholesomeness of mind which will enable the indi- 
vidual to adapt to the usual exigencies of life with feelings of competence 
and satisfaction.* 

Some Suggested Guides for a Mental Health Program at the Secondary- 
School Level. The following are suggested as guides in a school program 
of mental health for adolescents: 


1. Teachers alert to the seriousness of the mental health problem in their 
classrooms 

2. School program sufficiently flexible to take care of variations in growth 
rate and the consequent variabilities in interest and intensity 

3. Opportunity for success available to both dull and bright students, the 
healthy and the unhealthy, the athletic and the non-athletic 

4. Peculiar behaviors of adolescents accepted as what they are—attempts at 
adjustment 

5. School program includes designed—not merely incidental—discussion of 
problems peculiar to adolescents 

6. School takes lead in bringing together agencies in the community which 
too are concerned with adolescent growth and behavior. 


1Mental Health in Modern Education. The Fifty-fourth Yearbook of the National Society 
for the Study of Education, Part II. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press. 1955. P. 1. 
*Health in Schools. The Twentieth Yearbook of the American Association of School Admin- 
istrators, Washington, D.C. Pp. 133-134. 
*Mental Health in Modern Education, op. cit., pp. 216-235. 
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DEVELOPING PHYSICAL FITNESS IN OUR AMERICAN YOUTH 


American needs citizens who are physically fit. The secondary school 
of today has a tremendous responsibility in developing physical fitness in 
our American youth. 

Definition. For purposes of this presentation we shall interpret physical 
fitness to mean a condition of bodily health which will afford one a good 
physique, a high level of organic efficiency, and desirable motor capacity.* 

Some Suggested Guides for a Physical Fitness Program at the Secondary- 
School Level. To insure satisfactory physical fitness in all of its students, 
the secondary school should, through its basic services of health and physi- 
cal education and the related areas associated with physical fitness, include 
opportunity for developing the following as principal constituents of 
physical fitness:® 

1. Physique (appearance) 

2. Organic Health and Condition (resistance to fatigue and disease) 

3. Motor Capacity (at least average capacity in a wide variety of funda 
mental movements and gross motor performances) 


DEVELOPING MORAL AND SPIRITUAL VALUES IN OUR AMERICAN YOUTH 


The survival of any society is dependent upon an adherence to a moral 
order. Thus, one of American education's major purposes has been and 
will continue to be the development of moral and spiritual values. The 
American secondary school has a tremendous role in the fulfillment of 
this major purpose. 

Definition. In this presentation we shall interpret moral and spiritual 
values to mean those values which, when applied in human behavior, exalt 
and refine life and bring it into accord with the standards of conduct that 
are approved in our democratic culture.* Specifically, these moral and 
spiritual values have been enumerated by the Educational Policies Com- 
mission as:? 


Human personality 

Moral responsibility 

Institutions as the servants of men 
. Common consent 

. Devotion to truth 

6. Respect for excellence 


7 


VS om = 


Moral equality 

8. Brotherhood 

9. The pursuit of happiness 
10. Spiritual enrichment 





*Thomas Kirk Cureton. Physical Fitness Workbook. Urbana, Illinois: Stipes Publishing 
Company. 1942. Pp. 23-29 

®Ibid., p. 23. 

*Moral and Spiritual Values in the Public Schools Educational Policies Commission, 
National Education Association of the United States and the American Association of School 
Administrators, Washington, D. C., 1951. Pp. 3-13. 

"Ibid., pp. 17-34. 
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Some Suggested Guides for Emphasizing a Program of Moral and Spirit- 
ual Values. The writer proposes a digest of the eleven themes compiled by 
the Curriculum Department of the Houston Public Schools as suggested 
guides for a functional program for developing moral and spiritual values 
in our American youth.® 


Devotion To Something Higher Than Oneself 
Personal Integrity 
Conduct And Manners 
Friendliness 
Citizenship 

Patriotism 
Sportsmanship 
Recreation 

Health 

Good Taste 

Planning Ahead 


A CONCLUDING STATEMENT 
Paraphrasing the words of Herbert Spencer, it is the opinion of the 
writer that nothing will so hasten the time when mind, body, and spirit 
will be adequately cared for as a diffusion of the belief that the preservation 
of mental, physical, and moral health is a duty, and that all breaches of 
the laws governing these types of health are mental, physical, and moral 
sins. 


Summary of the presentation made by JESS V. COOPER 


— fitness, as shown by medical examinations prevails among 
young people today—thanks to codliver oil and the lavish attention given 
to health in our public schools. As a result, the vitality of the present 
generation of teenagers is hardly short of terrifying. School people today 
should be concerned in no small way about the loose energy running wild 
in our teenage group brought about by a lack of proper function. 

The schools’ plan for improving health of our young people must in 
clude, first, building soundness into our children as they grow up. Every 
individual old enough to do so is bound to carry certain responsibilities for 
his own health, for the health of others in his school, and for the welfare 
of the community. Our health education program in our schools should 
teach young people (1) to live healthfully and intelligently day by day; 
(2) to have and profit by periodical health examinations; (3) to obtain 
medical care when needed, abstaining from self-treatment ex« ept as first 
aid; and (4) to be familiar with what their local, county, state, and Federal 
departments of health are trying to do and are doing. 





“Fostering Moral and Spiritual Development Through Activities. Curriculum Bulletin 
53CBM55. Houston, Texas, 1953-1954. Pp. 1-3. 
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The physical education program is responsible, jointly with school, in 
setting up standards of behavior among boys and girls that represent the 
best social tradition of the day. While setting up an excellent health 
program in our schools, we have neglected another phase of teenage de- 
velopment. Today too many of our teenage people have personality 
problems and mental maladjustments that make them unhappy and make 
life for those around them less pleasant than it might be. 

Young people are not only faced with the customary problems of living 
but also faced with doubts, fears, lack of poise, feelings of insecurity and 
frustration, and lack of experience in problems of conduct and behavior. 
Their concern about relationships with each other, finding the right voca- 
tion, and taking their place in the occupational world are particular 
problems of this age level on which they need advice and council. High- 
school students need help in their present living and help in growing 
into well-adjusted adults. First, a student needs to be adjusted emotionally 
before learning can take place in an efficient and effective manner. There 
is an increasing number of high schools in which there is provided a well 
organized counseling and guidance system to help teenagers with their 
many problems. Good classroom teachers rarely call their work “mental 
health,” yet our good teachers are working hard to build strength—to build 
good feelings into their students. This indeed is mental health. 

As we grow older most of us conveniently forget the turbulence of our 
own adolescent years and view with alarm the moral and spiritual con- 
dition of the younger generation. We cannot deny the fact that young 
people today reflect the strength and weakness of their elders. They are 
confused about fundamental moral values, but so is our entire society. As 
we work closely with young people, we realize that they seek to discover 
firm moral values. 

“Why can't nations learn to live together in peace instead of war?’ 
“Why is there so much bad in the world, if there is a God?" “What is 
wrong with drinking, my parents do?” “What is wrong with divorce?” 
“Why shouldn't I cheat at school, everyone around me does?” These are 
questions that concern youth today. Adults who try to answer these ques- 
tions must first come to terms with their own sense of values. We must 
face the fact that many adults advance the theory that a person is a fool if 
he tries to live up to a moral principal which most of the people around 
him reject. 

There is a tendency today to argue moral principals. Parents and 
teachers are faced with one of the most difficult arguments for any adult 
to answer—and that is, if “everyone does it,” a thing cannot be too wrong. 

In our schools, pupils should learn about the moral values in the de- 
velopment of our society. They should learn which moral values in the 
past have been considered precious and how our loyalty to those values has 
made our nation what it is at the present. 

The school is a character building agency. Youth must not only learn 
that one plus one equals two; they must also learn a moral arithmetic. 


’ 
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They also must learn that a life of compulsion equals suffering and that a 
life of falsehood equals unhappiness. Youth must discover in their own 
experiences the rewards of teamwork and co-operation, the satisfaction of 
vigorous effort, and the joy of service above self. The school should defi- 
nitely be a place where the implicit moral values of the home are made 
explicit in action. 


Education for moral control is the challenge our youth faces today. If 
a moral attitude toward life is established in early childhood, youth will be 
willing to accept personal restraints and demands that are necessary to safe 
guard other values. It is not wrong for a child to want to go hunting with 
a gun, but he must wait until he is old enough to safely handle a gun. It 
is not wrong for youth to want a car, a better home, or better clothes 
Youth, as a result of childhood training, knows that it is not right to get 
what he wants by cheating and stealing from others. 


If youth has been brought up to accept moral responsibility, it will not 
be any more unreasonable to ask them to restrain their sexual conduct to 
protect families than it is to ask them to restrain their anti-social impulses 
so as to protect society. 


We need to teach youth to look up to persons of unusual grace and 
strength and who embody important moral values. Young people need to 
be encouraged to attend church so that they may have the opportunity 
to identify themselves with great personalities of the Bible. Youth needs 
to see morality come alive in parents, teachers, and business men and 
women whom they can respect and imitate. 


It is always difficult for young people to remain loyal to a specific moral 
discernment, if that discernment is denied by others. The fellowship of 
young people in a church group provides each member the moral back- 
ing that most young people seek. Our organized Christian clubs in high 
school should only supplement and not replace the youth activities in the 
church. 


Education in moral and spiritual values takes place every hour of the 
school day if that school is served by a staff whose members are themselves 
sensitive and responsive to moral values. The basic moral and spiritual 
value in American youth is the importance of the individual personality. 


Religion is the richest spiritual heritage of mankind. Schools should and 
can remain non-sectarian and still carry on a factual study of religion, 
wherever and whenever it can be tied in with courses of study. The 
pupils should be given the facts and values of religion and helped to under- 
stand what religion has done and can do for better living in the nations of 
the world. The social studies offer the best opportunity for such a factual 
study about different religions. 


When our youth leave school, they will take with them one inseparable 
resource—their character. It is up to the schools to help make that resource 
and asset to each individual and to his or her fellowmen. 
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WHAT ARE NEEDED CURRICULUM CHANGES IN THE SENIOR 
HIGH SCHOOLS? 


CHAIRMAN: Reuben R. Palm, Director of Secondary Education, Los 
Angeles County Schools, Los Angeles, California. 


DISCUSSANTS: 
Margaret Mary Walsh, Princ ipal, Sayreville High School, Sayreville, 
New Jersey 
Franklin V. Lehn, Principal, Waukegan Township High School, Wauke- 
gan, Illinois 


Summary of the presentation made by ALBERT I. OLIVER 


Ma we make two basic assumptions—ones which will free us from 
the shackles of the past and will thus permit us to look toward the curri- 
culum of tomorrow? Assumption I—we already know how to do a better 
job in our high schools than we are doing; Il—through the leadership of the 
secondary-school principals, we shall develop the courage and the techni- 
ques to enable us to do this better job. 

So that you may better understand the curriculum that is to come—that 
must come—let’s take a sneak preview of some of the major changes. A 
convenient measuring stick for the changes might be the fine checklist of 
the National Association of Secondary-School Principals, entitled The Ten 
Imperative Needs of Youth. 

Need III calls for participation in a democratic society—yet how many of 
our programs are based on the concept of the worth of each individual? 
How much do we go beyond transmitting the facts of democracy to pro- 
vide realistic experiences in the process of the democratic way of life? 
Not only does this call for a continuing, revitalized program in the social 
studies, but it also presents a challenge to teachers of all subjects to find 
their contribution to this goal. 

To the extent that curriculum change is a process as well as content, we 
have only begun to scratch the surface in co-operative planning. This 
sharing of ideas, views, and experiences must extend to such groups as: 
teachers-laymen, teachers from various departments, teachers-pupils, and 
teachers-administrators. 

Imperative Needs 1V and V recognize that our youth are and will be 
family members and consumers. Are the necessary skills, understandings, 
and attitudes being developed through an historical unit on the family, 
through girl-centered home-economics courses, through a side glance at 
the principles of economics? Two of the key factors in successful family 
life are money management and the sharing of problems. Education for 


Albert I. Oliver is Associate Professor of Education in the School of Education, 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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these goals must become a part of basic education—not chance electives for 
a few. Just where in our competitive-centered curriculum are we building 
“the point of view of two?” 

My colleague refers to the hop-skip-jump pattern of science education. 
We could apply this analysis to other subject areas and show that in general 
we need to develop an educational program that provides better con 
tinuity in learning, that utilizes the “spiral-eflect” in terms of increasing 
maturation, that is functional rather than abstract. Related to success in 
science is ability in mathematics. A recent report from The Carnegie Foun- 
dation Educational Testing Service points out alarmingly! that “students 
have a poorer attitude toward math than toward any other subject,” that 
the heart of the difhiculty lies “in teaching and curriculum.” “The curricu- 
lum is out of touch with the real needs for math in the world today.” 
Yes, a mandatory program change is in the direction of making mathe- 
matics meaningful. 

If we can do a top-notch job in meeting Needs VIII (leisure time) and 
IX (a value system), would the matter of juvenile delinquency be so 
critical? The streamlining of housework, the reduction of the work week, 
the elimination of many household chores have suddenly thrust upon our 
generation—both adults and pupils—a vast amount of spare time. Will it 
be used for exploitation, destruction, or development? The senior high- 
school curriculum should give direction not by mere words but by experi- 
ences. 

Today's society is also undergoing a terrific barrage of words and pictures 
and “gimmicks"—all seeking to sell us ideas and products. Many hands 
seek to get our dollars. Countless groups want to sign us up. Advertising 
has gone beserk on the comparatives “more” and “better.” Where do we 
develop the ability to think critically, to distinguish fact from fiction, to 
analyze issues and problems? Need X says we should be concerned. It has 
many curriculum challenges—languages for communication and not just 
the niceties of classical literature; mathematics and science for problem 
analysis; reasoning from facts and assumptions; and social science for 
forthright discussions of controversial matters. 

Is preparation for the “world of work” to be limited to trade schools, to 
“slow” pupils, to some scattered work-experience programs? The entire 
curriculum must move even further in its guidance-centered trend; and 
this implies more than job listings. Self-analysis, self-evaluation, basic 
attitudes of responsibility, service-dependability are even greater needs. 
Remarks at the recent Philadelphia meeting of the National Conference 
for Co-operation in Health Education would suggest that we are falling 
short of our health goal (Need II). 

And so we could point out other areas in which curriculum improve- 
ment must come. Much will depend upon a constant re-appraisal of our 
philosophy. Do we mean what we say? What are the values we live by? 





‘Carnegie Corporation of New York, Quarterly Report, “A National Weakness,” Vol. IV, 
January, 1956, No. 1, pp. 1-2. 
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What do we mean “education for life’’—life today or life in 1900? Since 
educationally the American public adheres to the policy of “no change,” 
we find a tendency for the curriculum to prepare for a life that is no more. 

On this matter of school and public attitudes, we have one much needed 
change as a preamble to program change—that is, acceptance of “brain- 
power.” The anthropologist, Margaret Mead, points out that our society 
tends to condemn the gifted. Our curriculum patterns and administra- 
tive facts tend to discourage our more able students. If we are sincere in 
our stated belief of concern for all youth, we must build great flexibility 
into our curriculum set up. We must find the balance between guiding 
development and not standing in the way of the gifted. Basically, I 
believe, this means throwing away the crutch of conformity. Dare we 
experiment? Dare we base decisions on research rather than on personal 
prejudices? An educational program that will challenge the best minds of 
our youth will call for a change in administration, in teaching, in learn- 
ing activities. 

How do we find a way out of this curriculum maze? It means moving 
beyond “curriculum tinkering” to a reappraisal of the nature of our edu- 
cational program. It calls for leadership that will help set the stage for 
the changing of people. It is a recognition of the principle that good cur- 
riculum change is the re-education of the teacher. Indeed, changes in the 
direction mentioned in this discussion will result in re-education of the 
principal. That is fine, for the principal is the engineer for curriculum 
change. What kind of educational bridge will he help build for the senior 
high school? We trust that he really knows where both ends of the bridge 
are anchored. We hope that the design of this bridge will be one that 
facilitates the optimum development of all American youth. 

This is the challenge for curriculum change in our senior high schools 
today. 


Summary of the presentation made by DONALD L. SIMON 


‘to question would indicate that changes are needed in the curriculum 
at the senior high-school level. An examination of graduation require- 
ments by states reveals that they are expressed in terms of subjects to be 
studied over a period of one or more years. During my own experiences of 
some thirty years, these subject requirements as specified by state depart- 
ments of public instruction have not changed in any significant way. 
During these same thirty years, the percentage of youth actually in attend- 
ance in the high school has increased from slightly under 50 per cent to 
about 80 per cent. The time is rapidly approaching when nearly all youth 
of high-school age will be enrolled in school. 

Our attention is constantly directed to the great changes taking place 
in our society, particularly in respect to ways of earning a living, govern- 


Donald L. Simon is Principal of the Bloomington High School in Bloomington, 
Indiana. 
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mental affairs, and scientific advancement. Living during the second half 
of the twentieth century will call for an enlightened citizenry far beyond 
any mass attainment of the past. And the requirements for manpower— 
as trained engineers, scientists, teachers, and other specialists—will exceed 
anything that we can imagine today. 

What are some needed curriculum changes in the senior high school? 
First of all, I would suggest that we examine our offerings in the area of 
general education. Are we meeting the needs of youth through the present 
subject requirements for graduation? It is common practice to have a gap 
in the social studies program from the eighth grade to the eleventh grade. 
While some courses are offered in the area of social studies in grades nine 
and ten, usually only a small percentage of the students elect such courses. 
With the complexities involved in community living and in view of the 
multitude of domestic and world problems facing our nation, isn't it time 
that we give attention to this omission and provide a continuous program 
in social studies throughout the senior high-school years? 

The junior high school has taken the lead in incorporating a core pro 
gram into the curriculum. I wish to suggest that consideration be given 
to scheduling a two-hour program to include language arts or English and 
social studies in grades nine, ten, and eleven and a one-hour or two-hour 
program in grade twelve. While some high schools have this type of pro- 
gram, the number would represent a small percentage of all schools. 


Citizenship education is an important objective of the schools at any 
level. The study of community problems and the sponsorship of civic 
projects by high-school students will provide excellent training for citi- 
zenship participation in later life. A social studies program throughout 
high school, and particularly as a part of a two-hour core program, will 
give youth an opportunity to institute and to participate in the study of 
current problems within the school community. 

Recently I read a report which stated that of all the nation’s public high 
schools, forty-six per cent offer no foreign language, twenty-four per cent 
offer no geometry, and twenty-three per cent offer neither physics nor 
chemistry.! Undoubtedly these schools are located in smaller communities. 
Yet, the number of high-school youth who have no opportunity to study 
the languages, advanced courses in mathematics, and the physical sciences 
must be of significant size and must include many who will never know 
that they possess a special aptitude in one or more of these areas. Even in 
our larger high schools the number of youth taking mathematics and 
science is sufficiently small to cause national concern. 

A concerted effort should be made by schools and colleges to interest 
more students in the science field, and particularly in physical science. 
Along with increased enrollments in high-school science must come an in- 
creased supply of teachers. It is strongly recommended that a program of 
physical science be included in every student's course of study. At the 





'Teachers for Tomorrow. Bulletin No. 2 (November 1955), p. 28. New York 21; The Fund 
for the Advancement of Education, 655 Madison Ave. 
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present time, the science requirements for high-school graduation is being 
met generally by one year of biology. A general course in physical science 
is being introduced in some schools and might well be offered in smaller 
schools in place of a specialized course in physics or chemistry. 

For several years the Curriculum Committee of the Indiana Association 
of Secondary-School Principals has sponsored state-wide and regional 
conferences dealing with various curriculum problems. This year the 
committee has centered its attention on “citizenship education” and 
“talented youth.” A state conference was held in September and eleven 
regional conferences in November. The news letters are in preparation 
now to be sent to all high-school principals summarizing the discussions 
at these conferences and high-lighting curriculum changes underway in 
Indiana secondary schools. 

‘ 

Needed curriculum changes will be made only when administrators, 
teachers, and laymen at the local level become interested and really work 
at the job. The Curriculum Committee representing the principals of 
Indiana have furnished the leadership in getting groups together to ex- 
change ideas and to encourage local experimentation. The committee 
has also taken on the responsibility of locating schools that are giving 
attention to curriculum change and of disseminating information about 
such programs among all schools. In co-operation with the principals’ 
association, the School of Education, of Indiana University published a 
bulletin in 1954 describing promising practices in twenty-five Indiana 
high schools.? 


DOES THE PRINCIPAL REALLY NEED A STUDENT COUNCIL 
IN HIS SCHOOL? 


CHAIRMAN: R. A. Beck, Principal, Washington High School, Sioux Falls, 
South Dakota 
DISCUSSANTS: 
Gerald M. Van Pool, Assistant Secretary for Student Activities, National 
Association of Secondary-School Principals, Washington, D. C. 
Samuel Crockett, Principal, Windsor High School, Windsor, Connecticut 


Summary of the presentation made by RAY E. DEARDORFF 


i. ANSWER to the question, “Does the Principal Really Need a Stu- 
dent Council in His School?,” I say yes, because I firmly believe that our 
high school, or any high school, it better because we have a good student 


2Promising Curriculum Practices in Secondary Schools in Indiana. Indiana Association of 
Secondary-School Principals. Editors: Carl G. F. Franzen, Arthur Hoppe, and Donald L. 
Simon Bulletin of the School of Education, Indiana University, XXX, No. 4 (July 1954), 
98 p. Bloomington ; Indiana University Bookstore. 

Ray E. Deardorff is the Executive Head of the Ottawa Hills Schools and Principal 
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council in operation. It would be inaccurate to say that no school can exist 
without a student council, but I am sure that, if a school has developed 
and maintaned a proper relationship between the administration, the 
faculty, and the student body through a student council organization, 
that school can go far beyond mediocrity or average. 

The student council at Ottawa Hills High School, Toledo, Ohio, was 
organized in 1940, a few weeks after we entered our new building. Up to 
this time Ottawa Hills had had no high school. The first student council 
meeting was a discussion of some of the problems any new school should 
face. Very early in its discussion it was established that a suitable sports- 
manship code should be developed in order to help our students in their 
quest for high standards of conduct at sports events. The code listed be- 
low was outlined and adopted by this first student council group: 


Be courteous to officials 

Be courteous to visiting teams 
Be a modest winner 

Be a good loser 

Have right kind of school spirit 
Have no alibi 

Keep your temper 

This sportsmanship code was wholeheartedly accepted as a worthy code 
for our young people which would serve as a guide in all of their relation- 
ships. Not a single word has ever been changed from the original copy. 
However, in 1953-54 the student council made one addition which it felt 
improved the code’s effectiveness; the phrase added was “Stand for what is 
right." Our sportsmanship code has become one of our finest traditions 
and has been a very important factor in establishing and maintaining 
superior sportsmanship in our high school. It appeals to young people be- 
cause it is their code and something they can live by. It has become a part 
of their “bloodstream” and it functions not only in our sports events but 
also in connection with other phases of life. Furthermore, the phase, 
“Stand for what is right” has proved to be an important addition to the 
original code and indicates seriousness of purpose among our young 
people. Could any administrator and faculty conceive a more important 
objective than this? Even if we could, it is much better for it to come from 
the students and to be implemented by them. 

This example of the development of a sportsmanship code and a brief 
statement of how it has affected our school is only one example of how stu- 
dents can participate in the school management and help the faculty 
maintain high standards of conduct and promote good citizenship. It is 
an important outlet for students not only to think about good citizenship 
but also to develop and practice good citizenship in their everyday living. 

In talking to schoolmen who are not completely sold on having a student 
council in their high school, I have discovered that the one thing they are 
concerned about is that they are afraid students will attempt to run their 
school. They feel that if students are given certain responsibilities and 
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powers they will make many costly mistakes, thereby jeopardizing high 
standards, breaking down the school discipline, and causing general mis- 
management and confusion. This has never been a concern of mine. 
Based on my own experiences in working with young people, I find that 
their judgment, sincerity, and co-operation will go beyond our expecta- 
tions if they are given the opportunity. I find that they have many worthy 
ideas about how we can improve our school, particularly in the realm of 
student activities. Sometimes they even have sound ideas in terms of 
improving our educational program. In the history of our high school, we 
have not had a single instance of insubordination and improper demands 
from our student council. They have had a few ideas which were unsound. 
We have had no trouble in pointing this out to them, and, when they 
knew the facts and made a further study of the situation, they were able to 
make a final decision on the basis of sound judgment and mature attitudes 
toward their responsibilities. We firmly believe that, out of these many 
experiences of wrestling with problems which are meaningful to our 
young people, they will grow in the right direction, have broader educa- 
tional experiences, and become finer citizens both now and in the future. 


Summary of the presentation made by WILLIAM S. STERNER 


IL HARDLY seems possible that anyone would argue today that a 
secondary-school principal does not really need a student council in 
his school because the weight of contemporary theory and practice seems 
to be firmly in favor of the movement to encourage student participation 
in school management. As recently as September 30, 1955, the Executive 
Committee of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals 
approved and adopted a statement which read in part: 


We believe that in every secondary school there should be an organiza- 
tion through which elected student representatives may have the opportunity to 
participate in some phase of school administration, especially in the extraclass, or 
student activity, program. This school organization is generally known as the 
student council. (THE BULLETIN of the National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals, December 1955, p. 151.) 


Usually it seems best to look at the positive side of a question such as 
this. Many articles have been published on why we should have a student 
council. But, this time, I should like to discuss some of the arguments 
that might possibly be used against a student council. For example, a 
secondary-school principal might think he does not need a student council 
in his school if he accepts any one, or all, of these positions: (1) that the 
principal should run his school without interference from students, (2) 
that students acquire the ways of American democracy best by learning 


William S. Sterner is Associate Professor of Education at Rutgers University, The 
State University of New Jersey, Newark, New Jersey. 
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facts about government and its operation, and (3) that students are too 
immature to help make decisions about school affairs. Let us look at each 
one of these arguments more closely. 

There was a time when it was thought that the principal should be a 
benevolent dictator who would make all important decisions regarding 
the operation of his school without the “help” of persons in obviously 
inferior positions. It was believed that the principal should rule his 
domain with an iron hand and that his teachers should exert similar 
autocratic control over students. While he respected the decisions of 
superiors such as his superintendent of schools and members of his board 
of education, he did not seek the advice of anyone whom he regarded 
as ill informed about school affairs. Certainly a principal of this type 
would hardly consult representative students on policy matters though 
he might delegate to them certain routine functions such as fund raising. 

Obviously a secondary-school principal can not hold fast today to such 
an outmoded position regarding student participation in school affairs. 
Probably the major problem facing a principal in this respect is that of 
clearly defining certain areas of authority that can properly be turned over 
to students. 

The concept that knowledge is power is a very attractive one to some 
principals today; at least it would seem so by examining the programs in 
their schools. Learning facts about our democratic form of government, 
about its laws, and about its statesmen is a good start toward adult citizen- 
ship in a country such as ours. Knowledge is a powerful tool, but it must 
be sharpened with considerable practice. The student council can provide 
the pupil with a means whereby he can firmly fix habits of American 
democracy by putting facts to work. The council is truly a citizenship 
laboratory. 

In some respects the position that students are immature is quite tenable. 
Students have no business making decisions on certain school matters, 
and they must respect the rights of adults to make final decisions on many 
questions. However, students can be of great help in making plans or 
spelling out policy regarding many school affairs. Even though students 
may not have full authority to act independently of adults—and they 
should be able to conduct some of their affairs independently—their 
contributions and co-operation should be sought by principals and 
teachers. If pupils exhibit immaturity in making some decisions in their 
realm of authority, maybe it is because they have had little opportunity 
to gain such experience. Let us help them make decisions about school 
affairs now in the hope that they will thereby be better able to solve adult 
civic problems ater. 

Thus, it would seem that arguments that might be presented against 
student participation in the management of school affairs can be answered 
easily. Stated positively, the case for student council might be put this 
way: students can make important contributions within certain clearly 
defined areas of authority in a democratically administered school. Knowl- 
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edge about government is a powerful tool that must be sharpened well 
with considerable practice in a citizenship laboratory such as the student 
council. Students can develop maturity in making decisions about school 
affairs while still in a learning situation under adult professional super- 
vision. If a principal recognizes these important contributions of the 
student council, he will most certainly agree that he really needs a student 
council in his school. 


WHAT ARE SOME PROMISING ADMINISTRATIVE PRACTICES 
IN THE LARGE HIGH SCHOOL? 


CHAIRMAN: Alvin E. Westgaard, Assistant Superintendent, Milwaukee 
Public Schools, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


DISCUSSANTS: 
R. C. Johnson, Principal, Wyandotte High School, Kansas City, Kansas 
Carl L. McCafferty, Assistant Principal, Central High School, Tulsa, 
Oklahoma 


Summary of the presentation made by MARY E. MEADE 


Tie term “large high school” has different meanings for different 
people. To me, a principal in a girls’ high school in New York City, it 
means over 3,000 students in one secondary-school organization in the 
daytime. We have problems peculiar to that type, and one of the most 
difficult and almost insoluble ones is knowing the pupils, and then meet- 
ing their needs. 

Since New York City has adopted the scheme of admitting pupils to the 
schools only in September, we receive each fall, as new pupils, approxi- 
mately one third of the student body. They come from over 150 different 
feeding schools—public, private, parochial, elementary and junior high 
schools located in all boroughs of the city of New York. We use the tra- 
ditional approaches—orientation, big sisters, and special advisers—but this 
piecemeal setup did not solve the problem of loneliness and being lost on 
the part of the girls from small schools of eight rooms, or the aggressive 
insolence of “gangs” from the large feeding schools. We just did not “put 
over” our outlook in proper decorum and attitude to the whole group. 
The deans could only “nibble” at the problem through the girls whose 
behavior was sufficiently atypical to demand special attention. This past 
year we have been experimenting with a scheme in group guidance that 
seems to be bearing fruit. In New York City there is a rule that every class 
shall start the day with opening exercises consisting of the Pledge of 
Allegiance to the flag and the singing of the fourth stanza of “America.” 
Our home-room period is 20-minutes long to make it possible to include 
this with the usual routine bookkeeping. This is our scheme. 


Mary E. Meade is Principal of the Washington Irving High School, 40 Irving 
Place, New York 3, New York. 
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The school is divided into four parts based on the year of graduation, 
and goes to assembly according to that arrangement. One morning of 
each week, one year goes to the auditorium for its opening exercises, and 
once a month each year has an assembly period of forty-five minutes on 
Friday. A teacher, very strong in discipline, is in charge of all of these 
meetings. She instructs the audiences in proper behavior, drills them in 
the correct pronunciation and delivery of the salute, and trains the chair- 
man and flag bearers. The class flag appears on the stage for its assembly; 
its officers are on the platform, and its members who win honors are intro- 
duced. We feel that the girls have a pride in their class and a sense of be- 
longing. In addition, the good will of the majority rapidly over-balances 
the overt actions of the few. Both girls and teachers have been pleased by 
the class arrangement and the opportunity to get together more frequently. 


The same type of problem confronts the guidance counselors who ar- 
range the pupils’ programs. We have five courses of study leading to five 
different diplomas, and a sixth diploma based on working to one's capacity 
rather than intellectual achievement. Thus we have no uniform tests in 
subject matter. How can we discover the bright girl who is lazy and 
achieving below her potentiality in certain subjects? How can we convince 
the slow student that she cannot gain admission to a school for registered 
nursing? We have the usual I.Q. tests, reading and arithmetic tests, but 
they are not enough. This year we have been using the Jowa Tests of Edu- 
cational Development and are very much pleased with the results for all 
types of students. Parents, teachers, and pupils accept the scores because 
they consider them reliable and objective. 


Leading out of the above is the problem of the slow student. She is 
polite, kind, helpful but unable to succeed in the commercial field be- 
cause she cannot stand pressure, or in the academic field because she does 
not have the intellectual capacity. We have been most successful in help- 
ing this type of girl by our co-operative courses in nurses’ aide work. In 
her senior year, she goes to school for two weeks, carrying double periods 
of English, history, and nursing and she works in the hospital two weeks 
where she is paid the minimum rate. The program is supervised centrally 
by a director who gets the jobs, places the girls, and checks on conditions 
of work and accomplishments of the students. The teacher of home nurs- 
ing in our school trains the girls before they go out and continues her 
instruction in the alternate weeks. The girls receive major credits for their 
hospital work, which is credited toward the general diploma, the sixth 
type mentioned above. The course has been in operation for over two 
years, and is a lifesaver for the type of girl described, for she can work full 
time after graduation at an honorable and useful vocation. Some take 
further training and qualify as practical nurses later. 


These three practices are our most recent efforts to achieve our aim of 
developing each girl to her full potential while we train her to be a good 
woman. 
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Summary of the presentation made by WALTER L. COOPER 


‘een are many educational problems that are common to schools of 
all sizes, particularly schools that are of average size and larger. There are 
other educational problems, however, which are peculiar to the very large 
high schools. Certainly, educational goals and desired outcomes for stu- 
dents are of a common nature regardless of the size of the school and may 
vary only in the degree that philosophies of different school staffs may 
differ. In the case of the large high school, just the size of the staff and the 
student body alone necessitates a degree of organization that is not found 
in smaller schools. It can readily be seen that the necessity for extensive 
organization in the large high school can easily bring about a climate that 
is both impersonal and institutionalized. Certainly, a greater considera- 
tion of personalizing educational services must obtain if best results are 
to be achieved. It is, therefore, important that some ways be found in the 
very large high schools to overcome an atmosphere of impersonalness. 
Not only does this atmosphere of impersonalness exist so far as students 
are concerned, but far too frequently the same situation is also evidenced 
with regard to staff. A third contingency of the educational program 
which may feel and share this impersonal atmosphere will be the public 
served by the large high school. For the most part, the large high school 
does not occupy the same center of interest in a community as does the 
much smaller one where the center of all activities of the community 
revolve about the school program. 

It would, therefore, seem appropriate that some time be given to a dis- 
cussion of the promising practices which attempt to overcome the feeling 
of bigness and impersonalness and to bridge the gaps that may exist be- 
tween faculty, students, and community. 

Certainly one area demanding special attention in the large high school 
is that commonly identified as communications. Persons on school staffs 
numbering in three figures find it physically impossibly to share mutual 
experiences and to exchange ideas with any significant number of other 
staff members. As a result, close associations tend to be formed along de- 
partmental lines; and the broader concerns of the entire school may suffer. 

In no less degree does the desired personal relationship between the 
principal and members of his staff experience hazards. Far too often the 
two-way flow of communications which purport to inform, clarify, and 
interpret becomes ineffective and misunderstandings arise. In general, 
the principal has a primary responsibility for keeping lines of communica 
tion open with every member of his staff. Communication should be 
recognized as a continuous process which must be constantly evaluated 
and improved. In this area, various practices appear to be promising and 
effective. 


Walter L. Cooper is Principal of the J. Sterling Morton High School and Junior 
College in Cicero, Ilinois. 
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1. The printed or mimeographed bulletin is in rather common use, but 
it has inherent dangers of becoming thought of as a directive, thus destroying 
the open flow of communications in two directions. 

2. A corresponding bulletin, containing at least a weekly calendar of all 
activities of concern to students, prepared by a committee of student council, 
made available to each home room or other unit groups of students, and per 
haps posted to a central bulletin board, is an important complement to the 
bulletin previously described. 

3. A special administrative bulletin board located near staff members’ 
individual boxes becomes as important media in the dissemination of special 
and emergency information. 

1. The use of representative staff members for an advisory committee is 
effective. 

5. Not unrelated to the advisory committee but somewhat different in 
purpose and function is what may be called an Educational Council whose 
principal function lies in the area of curriculum. 

6. Faculty meeting or departmental meeting can be helpful. However, it 
may be pointed out that any such meeting loses its importance to the extent 
that it does not allow for a mutual exchange of ideas, opinions, and suggestions 
and for common agreements to be reached. Properly planned and conducted, 
meetings which bring the personality of the individual to the scene are rich in 
the qualities of developing understanding and acceptance of the school’s prob- 
lems and program. 

7. One teacher is released from some other duties at each grade level. 
Home-room teachers remain with their groups for three years with the senior 
groups moving to special senior sponsors. 

8. The development of a comprehensive and carefully evaluated activity 
program provides an avenue through which all students have an added oppor- 
tunity of better appreciating and understanding the program of the school. 

9. The student assembly, which is a common activity of all schools, may 
still provide a very significant avenue for the dissemination of routine and in- 
structive information and may be very useful as a device for developing co- 
hesiveness and unity of the student body. 

10. A number of schools have instituted a program which may be called 
an “all school project.” The project may involve activities directed toward im- 
provements of a local nature, or it may have an international aspect such as 
the adoption of underprivileged schools in foreign countries. 

11. From the standpoint of community participation in planning and 
properly interpreting the school’s program, the active Parent Teachers Associa- 
tion, the lay councils and committees, and community surveys should all be 
mentioned with distinction. 


The several practices mentioned here in no way comprise an exhaustive 
list, nor are they peculiarly unique. However, they appear to be some 
promising practices currently being used in an effort to bring about better 
understanding of the school progam and to pemit an easy flow of communi- 
cation among all constituents of the school community. If these techni- 
ques are effective, then the cold impersonalness of the large high school 
should decrease; and the practices should be declared promising. 
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HOW IS DEMOCRATIC ADMINISTRATION DEVELOPED IN 
A MODERN SCHOOL? 


CHairMaNn: Roland L. Parks, Principal, Ashland Senior High School, 
Ashland, Oregon 


DISCUSSANTS: 
Joseph I. Cline, Principal, Nanjemoy Junior High School, Nanjemoy, 
Maryland 


McDonald Hughes, Princ ipal, Druid High School, Tuscaloosa, Alabama 


Summary of the presentation made by RALPH STORTS 


) administration is thought of in our school as recog- 
nizing the potential of each student and faculty member in the contri- 
bution he can make to the over-all operation of the school. We use the 
good old American custom of giving everyone a chance to say what he 
thinks. We recognize the principle that those who are to follow the 
policies of the school should have a voice in formulating them. We place 
emphasis upon the rights and privileges one can enjoy when responsibili- 
ties are appreciated and discharged. We feel that no one person can ap- 
preciate all the complexities of a modern city high school, and that there 
is need for the total intelligence of the faculty and student body to be 
brought into play in the solving of school problems. 

We began some five years ago with the proposition that the high-school 
principal appointed by the Board of Education must carry the responsibili- 
ties of his office. These he could not and would not delegate to anyone. 
However, it was recognized that there were large areas of operation within 
the school where policies were not in accord with the best thinking of stu- 
dents and faculty members. These should be found and studied and 
recommendations formulated with the understanding that such recom- 
mendations would receive careful study by the principal toward acceptance 
as school policy. 

The school has been organized into several groups which give all stu- 
dents representation and all faculty members opportunities for direct 
participation. The groups at work now are: the Student Council, the 
Principal's Cabinet, the Principal's Advisory Council, the Sponsor's Coun- 
cil, the Council for Curriculum Development, and the All-Faculty Review 
Board. 

The Student Council is composed of fifty-two elected representatives 
from the adviser groups of not more than thirty students each. The council 
is divided into six Commissions: (1) School living, (2) Communications, 


Ralph Storts is Principal of the Zanesville High School in Zanesville, Ohio. 
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(3) Citizenship, (4) Research and Survey, (5) Social Events, and (6) 
Leadership. Policy recommendations usually come from the commission 
and are brought before the council in written form where they are dis- 
cussed and revised. The recommendations are then taken before the 
adviser groups by the representatives. Here they are read and discussed 
and criticisms are written which are brought back to council meeting for 
consideration. When recommendations are approved by the council, they 
are sent to the Principal in a written statement as a recommendation. 


The Principal's Cabinet is composed of the fifteen department chair- 
man elected by the Board of Education. Each department chairman is a 
teacher. The Cabinet periodically asks the members of the faculty to 
submit problems which are in need of attention. These are compiled and 
studied. Seiected problems are assigned to small committees of two or 
three members each. If school policy is thought to be inadequate, then, 
a policy statement is written by the committee which the members feel 
will meet the need. In turn, each committee reports to the cabinet. The 
statement is discussed and revised if necessary. The final statement, if 
approved, is given to the principal in the form of a recommendation. 


The Principal's Advisory Council is a group of fourteen teachers elected 
by the faculty. This group was originally established to discuss faculty 
complaints and to rectify conditions which caused the complaints. This 
work soon developed into a consideration of the citizenship program in 
all its phases. Criteria by which to measure a good citizenship program 
were established. The council is now preparing a recommendation for 
the use of these criteria to present to the All-Faculty Review Board. 


The Sponsor's Council is made up of those faculty members who are 
advisers for clubs and activities. By action of this group, recommendations 
are formulated by which rules and regulations and policies of clubs and 
activities are formulated and by which such school programs are evaluated. 


The Council for Curriculum Development is composed of twenty 
teachers from all departments elected by the faculty. This group deals 
similarly with recommendations in the area of teaching and curriculum 
materials. 

Faculty meetings (referred to as All-Faculty Review Board) are held 
to hear and discuss reports, to offer ideas on problems being studied by the 
various groups, to listen to speakers brought in at faculty request, and to 
permit the various groups to sample faculty opinion in “six-six” discus- 
sion groups. By this means, we tie together the work of all departments 
and groups and further stimulate the study of school problems. 


We believe this student-faculty organization has developed democratic 
administration in our school because: (1) it offers a means for students 
and faculty to become partners in the study of school problems, (2) it 
brings to bear the intelligence of all concerned upon the task of building 
a better school program, and (3) it places great stress on talking out the 
solution to problems in a way that results are achieved. 
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Summary of the presentation made by JOHN J. GOLDGRUBER 


a are as many approaches to developing a democratic administra- 
tion as there are schools. It is conceivable that a certain approach would 
be a complete failure in one situation while being an outstanding success 
in another situation. Although approaches may vary with schoolmen and 
situations, there are some basic fundamentals and beliefs which must be 
implemented before a democratic administration is achieved. 


First, the administration must recognize that teachers as well as students 
are different from each other. We have long recognized this fact in chil- 
dren and have tried to gear our instruction to their individual differences. 
However, we have assumed that teachers are of the same pattern because 
they are adults. The administration must recognize that teachers, too, 
have different social, economic, and political backgrounds. These play 
an important part in the make-up of the teacher. 


Second, we have been working under the assumption that the adminis- 
tration cannot delegate responsibility and authority. Since many of our 
schools have assumed or have been asked to take on many of the functions 
carried on by other agencies, it seems only plausible that the administra- 
tion delegate responsibility to staff members and hold them accountable 
for particular aspects of the educational program. 


Third, the administration must be able to recognize and make use of 
all the potential leadership and follower qualities on his staff. Each staff 
member has particular qualities which can make a contribution to a school. 
Not all teachers will be able to contribute in amount or kind in certain 
assignments; however, each can make a contribution. It is also conceivable 
that the administration may have teachers on the staff that will never be 
able to assume a leadership role on important questions due to their 
psychological make-up but who will contribute substantially as a member 
of a conference committee, etc. 


Fourth, there are some administrators and teachers who believe that in 
order to develop a democratic administration is to say, “let's have and 
‘Presto’ there it is.” It is not quite that simple. It is conceivable that a 
particular school may never be able to develop a democratic administra- 
tion due to its personnel and factors beyond the control of principal and 
teacher. To develop a democratic administration takes time and is difh- 
cult. It is much simpler for the principal to dictate from his office in- 
structional methods, schedule, assignments, problems to be discussed at 
teachers meetings and PTA'’s, etc. However, the principal must realize 
that some teachers would rather have him decide all questions; for some 
think that’s for what he is being paid. 





John J. Goldgruber is Principal of the Wisconsin High School and Director of 
Student Teaching in the University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconin 
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Fifth, to some teachers, democratic administration means that one can 
do as she or he pleases. This, of course, is not true for it produces chaos. 
A democratic administration demands discipline to the whole staff and 
working under rules and restraints. A democratic administration is a two- 
way street. It means that the teachers and administrators work for a com- 
mon goal which is to provide the best kind of an educational program 

possible for the boys and girls under their direction. As new teachers come 
into a school, the staff and principals have a task of educating this person ; 


in the working of a democratic administration. 


Sixth, having a democratic administration does not mean that the 
principal has abdicated his position as educational leader in a building. 
It means that he is sharing this leadership with other staff members. He 
is recognizing the intellectual qualities of all staff members and develop- 
ing and using them to the utmost. Having a democratic administration ) 
does not mean that staff members can “tell off” the principal. It does 
mean that there should be developed a confidence between principal and 
teacher and that they should be able to discuss problems and disagree 
without hard feelings. 


Seventh, having a committee for each little problem does not mean 
that the administration is democratic. This may be a camouflage for a 
very dictatorial administration. It is conceivable that these committees 
have little responsibility or authority. I believe that a committee should 
have responsibility, authority, and a function. 


Eighth, in order to have a democratic administration, teachers and 
administration must have confidence in each other, and understand and 
work for the best kind of an educational program for their school. This 
means that both teachers and principal must have an organized plan to 
accomplish what they have decided is important and necessary. The 
decision of what is important and the organization to accomplish the 
aims should and must be the job of the whole staff, otherwise the whole 
organization will fall down. 


Ninth, having developed a democratic administration does not mean 
that it will function from one year to the next without continuous work 
on the part of teachers and administration. It cannot be treated as a coat 
or a hat which can be taken off and on when one feels like it. And last, 
democratic administration is earned; it is not bestowed upon a school. 
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WHAT KIND OF EDUCATION FOR HOME AND FAMILY 
LIVING IS NEEDED TODAY? 


CHAIRMAN: Rowland H. Ross, Principal, Hastings High School, Hastings- 
on-Hudson, New York 


DISCUSSANTS: 
G. Mason Hall, Principal, Edmonds High School, Edmonds, Washington 
Wendell H. Wilson, Principal, Greeley High School, Greeley, Colorado 


Summary of the presentation made by MRS. GOLDIA K. HOWES 


“All things come home at eventide” 


ie kind of home to which Americans return from work or school 
may be a one-room apartment, a house trailer, or a one-family house of 
many rooms and several baths. Rich family relationships make a residence 
a real home. “The security and elevation of the family and of family 
life are the prime objects of civilization” said Chas. W. Eliot. This very 
challenge gives home and family life education high priority among the 
objectives of public education. 

Modern educational objectives are founded on the needs of the students 
and the needs of society. Two million children under 16 years of age in the 
United States live in homes broken by divorce. During one recent year, 
according to Dr. Paul Popenoe, 350,000 children were brought to the atten- 
tion of juvenile courts in the United States. One million more came in 
contact with the police on account of misbehavior—not referred to the 
courts.! 

Since “peace begins in the minds of men,” these facts bespeak the need 
for education in the art of living together. The first lessons in this to- 
getherness are taught in the home. Throughout the whole lifetime of every 
man and women, it is in the home where most satisfactions of life are 
sought; e.g. feeling of being loved and respected, feeling of being wanted 
and needed, feeling of satisfaction in being a part of the planning and 
participation in building a successful home. 

In surveys and informal studies in which adolescents are polled on sub- 
jects on which they feel they need more information, the demand is 
evident for information on good manners, good grooming, how to date, 
marriage problems, Sex education, and Child psychology and care. In a 
survey of adults in different communities, 4 out of 5 persons favor family 
life education including sex education.” 

\ Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals, December 1955, Vol. 
39, Number 215, p. 43 

Ibid, pp. 36-44 

Mrs. Goldia K. Howes is Principal of Flower Technical High School, 3545 W. 
Fulton Boulevard in Chicago, Illinois 
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In the Chicago Public School's Pilot Study on one major function of 
living, “Improving Family Living,” one local Parent-Teacher Association, 
after studying the courses of study content, suggested “It was felt that 
home management should not be an elective but should be a required 
subject—for both boys and girls.”? Suggestions were also made to attempt 
to arrange the course in the early years of high school as the potential 
“drop-out” student will likely establish a home and family soon after 
leaving school. 

In studying the problems felt strongly as related to parent-child relation- 
ships in the Chicago Pilot Study, each girl in the home management classes 
of one high school was asked to write down her greatest problems without 
signing her name. Not one gir! said she was dissatisfied with the physical 
aspects of her home. Their problems were serious, ranging from brutality 
and alcoholism of parents, through poor housekeeping and mis-manage- 
ment of finances, to misunderstandings concerning the social life of the 
girl. The pattern is the same wherever adolescents are consulted—they 
feel the home and school are failing in, the area of helping them to solve 
problems in the family relationships and in preparing them to establish 
homes of their own free of the shortcomings they see in many modern 
marriages. 

What is the best method to use in educating our boys and girls to reduce 
the divorce rate, to enrich life for all members of the family, and to make 
home and family the best possible environment for growth and happiness 
for little boys and girls? Every learning or course which helps an indi- 
vidual move toward his worthy goals and to understand himself is aiding 
him in better adjustment within or outside the home and is contributing 
to family life education. Every school in our land is doing this in a greater 
or lesser degree in every subject course, extracurricular activity, and 
counseling service offered by the school whether there is a formal course 
called family living or not. 

A unit in the civics course on “How Can Good Family Relations Be 
Maintained in the World of Today?” is offered to seniors in the curricu- 
lum in Chicago. 

Some high schools in Chicago, such as Lindblom, Harrison, and Marshall 
High Schools, have specific time scheduled for social laboratory instruc- 
tion in classroom and participation in the social room. The emphasis is 
on manners and social amenities to be observed at home, school, or in any 
group. In some schools as in Austin High School in Chicago, social ameni- 
ties are emphasized in an assembly called “The Correct Thing To Do” in 
which “How We Behave, Dress, and Date at Austin” is presented and 
illustrated by models from the dramatics classes and College Club. 

The most intensive course offered in Chicago in family living, as in most 
schools, is found in the home economics courses where units of teaching 
are built on problems in family living concerning foods, clothing, home 
management, care of sick, child care, budgeting, purchasing, and leisure 





‘Unpublished report of Pilot Study, “Improving Family Living,” 1954. 
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time activities for family fun. Too often only a small number of the 
girls and no boys in the general high school are enrolled in these courses. 

The technical and vocational high schools offer more intensive courses 
and to almost all of the girls enrolled in the school. In these schools, 
laboratory courses are offered in how to make articles for the home which 
makes a pleasant contact with parents. The mathematics courses in these 
schools include units on insurance, taxes, automobile and home loans, as 
well as other family living problems. 

Every educator recognizes the importance of family life education; 
every school is making a partial attempt to meet this objective. Some are 
offering co-educational courses to seniors and have passed the experimental 
s'age after a generation of offering an elective course in preparation for 
home and family living in which almost 34 of the senior class is enrolled 
as in Edison High School, Carona, California.‘ 

Who can say which method of approach is best until more objective 
evaluation has been made of the results of these programs over a period of 
years? The program on family living should be founded on: 


1. Knowledge on part of all teachers of the “drives” of childhood and how 
to maintain a balance among them. 

2. Provision for their development in daily life activities. 

3. Recognition and provision for growth stages as they progress, which re 
sult in a child who is happy, and co-operative at home and abroad. 

4. Knowledge that, the smaller the group in which the student participates, 
the greater his own individual social influence. 

5. Intention of making the school a social center where the parent may be 
helped in becoming aware of children’s social requirements and obstructions 
standing in the way of their fulfillment. Partnership of interest between parent 
and school should be strengthened. 

6. Leadership of family living courses by teachers who are, not only well 
informed but who also have an enthusiasm and art of presentation which gives 
prestige to homemaking and family relationships. 

7. Need for programs to reach boys as well as girls. 

8. Need to call on other family counselors (ministers, doctors, lawyers) to 
aid in planning family life course. 

9. Continuous plan from kindergarten through high school that through 
incidental and formal courses the student is trained to appreciate his family 
and to desire to conserve family ideals, and that he has acquired skills and 
attitudes necessary in successful homemaking. 

10. Content varies but the following are common to most formal courses: 

a. Choosing a mate—“It is important not only to choose the right mate 
but to be the rightmate.” 

b. Family finance—Head of family must be competent to hold a job if 
home is stable and secure. 

Spending—Husband and wife must not be fighting installment pay- 
ments from the door as young wife is fighting grasshoppers from 
the door of her sod hut on the Nebraska plains in Let the Hur- 
ricane Roar—Rose Wilder Lane 


*Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals, December, 1955, p. 62. 
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c. Housing—Where? How much to pay? Housekeeping 
d. Food Budget—selection, preparation 

e. Parenthood—responsibilities 

f. Child psychology and care 

g. Home care of the sick 


The combination of content and method which will teach skills and 
attitudes to build successful homes with happy family members is the kind 
of education we need today. 

Home's not merely four square walls 
hough with pictures hung and gilded 
Home's where Affection calls 

Filled with shrines the Heart hath builded. 


Summary of the presentation made by CHARLES L. LATIMER, JR. 


= other millions, I grew up in a rural America but have spent my 
adult years in urban and suburban living, professionally and socially. In 
rural America, the family was, and largely still is, with allied agencies of 
church and school, the central focus of life-every member was an impor- 
tant contributor to group welfare, and pressures for conformity to group 
mores were very strong. Centrifugal influences affecting the modern urban 
family, increased functional complexity, and lack of economic usefulness 
for younger members have been too completely and constantly discussed 
to merit repetition. 

But preparation of each younger generation, rural or urban, for marital 
happiness and responsibility—spiritual, economic, social, emotional, physi 
cal—has been haphazard, with well-meaning but often misdirected and 
even embarrassed efforts to explain the “facts of life,” sometimes after 
peer associates have provided more interesting information. The extent 
to which parents are uninformed is illustrated by a serious comment by 
one of my students (mother, grandmother, and elementary teacher of 
long experience) in a child development course: “This has been so help- 
ful. I never really knew how it all happened before.” She meant she had 
never had a systematic understanding of the feelings and processes so 
important to everyday success and happiness. But still, with help, the 
home and parents should be the source of family education. 

How can family life be more satisfying, happy, and socially useful? How 
can our families best contribute to the social health of the larger com- 
munity? How shall individuals be prepared for their proper roles in the 
family? Who shall do the job of training? How shall it be accomplished? 

With increased understanding and use of psychology and psycho-analy- 
sis by a few clergymen, the beginning toward more successful religious 


Charles L. Latimer, Jr. is Assistant Principal of the Montclair High School in 
Montclair, New Jersey. 
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teaching and counseling for family life is being made ..... but little of a 
planned and organized nature has yet been done. Because of greater past 
concern with skills and information than with attitudes and the use to 
which information is put, and hesitancy of teachers and administrators to 
become involved in “controversial sex education,” the work of schools 
has been spotty and unco-ordinated. A 1947 survey of teachers by the 
Metropolitan School Study Council indicated: “Whereas 60 to 80 per cent 
of these 5,000 persons reported major use of techniques concerned with 
teaching reading, writing, arithmetic, and speech, only 10 per cent reported 
that they were consistently using worth while practices leading to the im- 
provement of family living.” 

But an estimated 3,000,000 children live in homes broken by divorce or 
separation, and additional millions live in homes without mutual love and 
happiness. There is surely a need for education to prevent a repetition of 
the mistakes of the present adult generation. 

The first home and family job of the schools is adult education—to pre- 
pare parents of pre-school children to understand physical and psychologi- 
cal forces behind behavior, and provide the basis for forthright, though 
simple, answers to children’s questions or origin and relation to the family, 
on a spiritual as well as physical level. The schools then continue as con- 
sultative agencies for parents as children grow, with the home still the 
primary source. 

As children advance through the elementary grades, their understand- 
ing of themselves and of their relations with others develop along with 
mounting interests and broadening experiences in other areas. Parents 
and teachers should not be deceived by the “latency” of the pre-adolescent 
years that there is a lack of sex motivation, but they can take advantage of 
the fact that sex information in this period will be accepted more objec- 
tively and with less personal involvement than will ever be possible again. 
The school program is directed largely toward present worthy home mem- 
bership, rather than future. The teaching is pervasive, and often inci- 
dental and spontaneous, though guided—the outgrowth of children’s ex- 
panding interests. 

Programs for younger and older adolescents, the junior and senior high- 
school levels, should be planned in light of their changed needs. The 
crisis of puberty affects both sexes, but at different times and in different 
ways; therefore, the more personal and detailed sex information is usually 
discussed in physical education classes, segregated at this level, 
though other questions affecting family life can be handled naturally in 
social studies classes or elsewhere. Insecurity and embarrassment in junior 
high-school boy-girl relations is attested by the “giggles” familiar to all 
workers with the “early teens.” However, though insecure, young adoles- 
cents are usually neither ignorant nor naive—one must realize that open o1 
clandestine channels have provided much superficial sex information. 
Sympathetic discussion is necessary to achieve real understanding and 
assimilation, to arrive at constructive attitudes toward this great power 
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arising within their bodies—the core of mankind's humanity, of social 
awareness, of aesthetic and religious feeling. 

Older adolescents have arrived at many of their values, they certainly feel 
that they have the basic facts, and they have had varying degrees of sex 
experience. Many teaching efforts involve duplication and condescension, 
neither appreciated by young people. They like to guide their own pro- 
gram, and are interested not only in sex, but also in understanding their 
whole personalities, and in allied areas of vocational planning, home 
management, budgeting, and everything else that goes into building a 
happy home. Embarrassment before the opposite sex has almost vanished 
—indeed older adolescents find stimulation from ideas traded across sex 
lines. But each program must be geared to a group guidance concept— 
often an elective course in the senior high-school program—with provision 
for individual counseling where desired. 

Ihe entire December 1955 NASSP, BULLETIN on “Framework for Family 
Education” both emphasizes the current curricular importance of the 
area and presents more detailed information than given above. Related 
comments indicating obvious and widespread public acceptance of pro- 
cedures developed laboriously with the past half century; and numerous 
programs of family education are described on all educational levels in 
different parts of the country, with suggested programming including 
goals, activities, and developmental procedures. 


WHAT IS THE ROLE OF THE PRINCIPAL AND THE STAFF IN 
PLANNING THE NEW SCHOOL PLANT? 


CHAIRMAN: Herbert H. Bishop, Principal, Manhatten Senior High School 
Manhatten, Kansas 


DISCUSSANTS: 
Isaiah Chase, Principal, Westwood High School, Westwood, Massachu- 
setts 
Ralph B. Keeler, Principal, Midvale Junior High School, Midvale, Utah 


Summary of the presentation made by B. ANTON HESS 
INTRODUCTION 


Le selection of an architect to build a school is often a painstaking 
job. One of the criteria that is frequently considered in this selection is the 
ability of the architect to work with the educator in planning a school 
that fits the educational needs of the district. Architects are fairly well in 
agreement that they can do a much better job of designing when they have 


B. Anton Hess is Principal of the Conestoga Senior High School (Paoli Area High 
School System) in Berwyn, Pennsylvania. 
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a clear statement of the educational philosophy of the staff and a detailed 
outline of the purposes which the building will serve. 

While it is possible to build a fine, well-equipped school without the 
help of a principal or staff, it is equally true that the educational fit of the 
structure may be as unsuited to the professional staff needs as a new suit 
of clothing that is tailored without the measurements of the wearer. Be- 
cause we expect a schoolhouse to mean much more than a combination of 
enclosures to house thirty pupils for several hours a day, we must use more 
than an architect's pencil to create a building that will express the philoso- 
phy and purposes of the program it will house. 


Vacugs To Be OBTAINED BY STAFF PLANNING IN A BUILDING PROGRAM 


1. Staff study of building needs is a valuable means of in-service train- 
ing. Study of physical needs must inevitably lead to a consideration of 
program, techniques, organization, curriculum, and philosophy. 

2. Staff morale is heightened when teachers feel that their needs and 
wishes are considered. 

3. The small details that enhance functional utilization are more likely 
to be included when the person who uses the facility is consulted. 


SUGGESTED STEPS IN STAFF PLANNING 


1. The principal organizes his staff into committees. Several plans of 
organization can be used; departmental division is one, specific job assign- 
ments another way. A steering committee should co-ordinate all efforts. 
Committee procedures would be: 

a. Study size of enrollment and nature of program to be served 

b. Plan new program developments and future curriculum trends 

c. Visit surrounding schools to note new ideas and facilities 

d. Study literature and catalogues related to buildings and equipment 

e. Prepare lists of equipment 

f. Develop statements of how area is to be used 

g- Develop diagrams and illustrative sketches of facilities and arrangement 
of equipment. 


2. As soon as possible the architect should be involved in the staff and 
committee meetings. Some districts have found it advisable to employ an 
architect in this phase as a consultant on a retainer fee, even before actual 
contract negotiations have been made for the project. 

3. After separate committee work has been started, general faculty meet- 
ings should be held to plan relationship of the various elements of the 
buildings—problems of pupil transportation, noise, availability of areas 
for general use, location of offices, gym, auditorium, library, cafeteria, etc. 
Here the architect can begin development of schematic diagrams. 


SOME ProsBLEeEMsS To BE SOLVED BY PRINCIPAL 


1. Care must be taken to provide guidance in staff planning so that 
an intelligent balance is maintained between what is wanted and what is 
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possible. The staff should early be made aware of probable limitations 
and be prepared to make some concessions to the ideal situation. 

2. A balance must be maintained when differences exist between the 
ideas of the staff and what appear to be best practices. Staff ideas should 
weigh heavily when evidence is available for utilization. 

3. Careful weighing of uses of an area to determine when high specializa- 
tion of facilities is favored over general utility. 

4. A principal must constantly seek to reconcile his staff to differences 
between what was recommended and what was built. 

5. Finally, entering a new building is like putting on a new shoe. The 
changes and pinches can be frustrating and irritating unless a wise prin- 
cipal works with his staff to be alerted to the changes of routine. 


Summary of the presentation made by ARTHUR E. WOHLERS 


Mort educationally ineficient school buildings have resulted from 
poor educational planning or the lack of such planning than from faulty 
architectural planning! A good school building program involves five 
major steps—program planning, surveying building needs, educational 
planning, architectural planning, and constructing needed facilities. 
These steps are not totally discrete and may not necessarily follow in the 
order listed. In the first three steps listed, the community reflects its future 
educational program needs. In the fourth step the architects develop draw- 
ings and specifications which interpret the needs so that the artisans in 
step five can construct appropriate buildings. 

The school staff, pupils, and other community members should be well 
represented among those involved in the first three steps. In addition to 
these personnel, specialists may be of assistance in organizing the planning 
procedure or in actual performance of certain aspects of it. Among these 
are specialists in curriculum, school surveys, educational planning, or 
architectural planning. 

Before final completion, a building that is well planned educationally 
and architecturally will be built three times—once by educators, once by 
architects, and once by skilled craftsmen.'' Actually both educators and 
architects will build it many times. The proposed structures will range 
from grandiose dreams to educators’ statements of projected pupil and 
adult activities and architects’ final drawings and specifications. 

Educators and architects are in high agreement that educational plan- 
ning is an essential step in building planning and that as much attention 
should be given to educational planning as to architectural planning. An 
architect should not be expected to draw plans unless the educator tells 

‘Russell E. Wilson, “Educational Specifications,” The Nation's Schools, Vol. 66, No. 4, 
October 19565, p. 71. 


Arthur E. Wohlers is Educational Consultant for School Plant Planning for the 
Wayne County Board of Education, Detroit, Michigan. 
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him in detail where, when, and how many pupils and adults will do what 
kinds of things. The development of these detailed statements is the 
major part of educational planning and the written document is the edu- 
cational specifications. 

The over-all task of educational planning includes: (1) reviewing the 
educational program, (2) determining the number and kinds of teaching 
stations and other facilities needed to house the program and enrollments, 
(3) co-operating with the architect and analyzing his proposals and draw- 
ings to see that facilities provided are sufficient in number and will en 
hance the desired program, and (4) planning for the occupancy of the 
new structure. 

Since educational planning by its nature must be a co-operative venture, 
the role of the principal becomes one of: (1) organizing his staff for parti- 
cipation in the various activities, either as one school unit or as a part of a 
district-wide planning group; (2) co-ordinating the activities of the various 
personnel; and (3) securing the necessary assistance from other agencies 
and consultants. 

The written educational specifications should be developed in a style 
that can be comprehended by all community members. Specifications 
should portray. The school’s projected program of activities and should 
serve as a means of communication between all personnel concerned in 
planning. Finally, they should serve as a challenge to the architect—a 
stimulus to his creative ability, not a manual that forces him to be an 
architectural secretary. Included in the specifications should be: (1) en- 
rollments to be housed in immediate construction and ultimate capacity, 
(2) funds to be avaliable for the project, (3) a list of required facilities— 
teaching stations and non-classroom facilities, (4) desired relationships or 
affinities between spaces and desired locations, (5) descriptions of the 
activities to be carried on in each of the units or the uses to be made of 
them, and (6) special requirements such as heating, ventilation, lighting, 
and storage. 

The pattern of staff organization for the planning program and the 
degree to which individuals will be active in planning will vary with each 
building project. Although a good operational pattern is desirable, plan- 
ning should not be neglected while searching for such a pattern. It should 
involve people who are likely to use the new plant. They should be in- 
volved in every step and their suggestions should be given significant con- 
sideration. In many planning projects, very effective use has been made of 
a central co-ordinating committee to work directly with the administrative 
staff member responsible for the building planning program and numer- 
ous subcommittees. The co-ordinating committee establishes the organiza- 
tional pattern, co-ordinates the activities of the various groups or subcom- 
mittees, and assumes responsibility for the final editing of the educational 
specifications. The subcommittees could represent curricular areas or 
grade groups and could change as the planning proceeds from program 
planning to planning units of a specific building. Early in the program 
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planning stages, general staff meetings will be used more frequently than 
in later stages of planning a specific building. Pupils and community 
members, in general, will be more helpful in program planning phases. 
Consultants of various types will be helpful throughout the planning proc- 
ess as need for expert assistance develops. 

When staff, pupils, and others participate in the educational planning, 
there usually develops: (1) an improved program, (2) a building which 
is planned better and used more effectively, (3) improved staff morale, and 
(4) better community understanding of the school's program. 


WHAT EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM IS NEEDED IN THE 
COMMUNITY COLLEGE AND JUNIOR COLLEGE? 


CHAIRMAN: Walter E. Bradley, Dean, South Macomb Community College, 
Van Dyke, Michigan 


DIsCUSSANTS: 
Roby E. Fretwell, Director, Keokuk Community College, Keokuk, Iowa 
Paul Seydel, Principal, Fort Dodge High School and Junior College, 
Fort Dodge, lowa 


Summary of the presentation made by HUGH S. BONAR 


= junior college, sometimes called community college, is an institu- 
tion of learning that is more closely related to community needs than is 
generally true of four-year colleges and universities. The program of offer- 
ings is, therefore, planned to meet the cultural and occupational, as well 
as pre-professional needs of young people and older people of the com- 
munity. 

Elaborate surveys are often made by communities to determine the local 
educational needs to be served by the junior college. These surveys are 
repeated from time to time to determine whether community needs 
change. These surveys often include an evaluation of how well the pro- 
grams of education, provided by the junior college up to the time of the 
survey, are meeting formerly pre-determined needs. An example of this 
close interplay of junior college and community is the recently completed 
survey and evaluation in the Orange Coast Junior College District in 
California. In 1954 this survey was undertaken: 

1. To determine fields or areas in which Orange Coast College should pro- 


vide training, now and in the future, which will lead toward occupational 
competence 


Hugh S. Bonar is Superintendent and President of the College, Joliet Township 
High School and Junior College in Joliet, Illinois. 
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2. To evaluate the total program of education now offered by Orange Coast 
College 

3. To forecast the growth of Orange Coast College and the area in which 
it is located 

4. To determine whether or not Orange Coast College is meeting the needs 
of its students and of business and industry. 


Replies on survey sheets were received from 616 firms involving 7,272 
employees which represented about thirty-five per cent of all employees. 
The survey showed nine major employment areas. It further showed that 
the junior college was offering training and actually training students in 
all of the nine major employment areas and in all of the twenty-one lead 
ing types of employment opportunities with the exception of “laborers” 
and “unskilled operatives.” About eighty per cent of former students felt 
the junior college had adequately prepared them for their next steps 
additional college training or for employment. Eight-three per cent of 
the residents of the junior college district are employed in the county. 
The employers of former students of this junior college reported as follows 
on the effectiveness of the training for the jobs undertaken: outstanding, 
48 per cent; average, 42 per cent; unsatisfactory, 7 per cent; and no report, 
2.5 per cent. 

The transfer students to other colleges “do well” academically as shown 
by the following report: 





1951]-'52 1952-'53 1953-'54 
Number of transfer students 114 110 215 
Number of colleges to which they transfer 33 36 142 
Grade point Average after transfer (1.00 — “C’") 1.57 1.52 1.72 





I give this example of an excellent procedure in determining what 
community educational needs are, how well the junior college is meeting 
those needs in a particular community, and what bases are used for de- 
veloping a sound educational program. 


The college-parallel type of course offering characteristic of the junior 
colleges during the early decades of the century, and still an important part 
of the total educational program of the newest community colleges, has 
gradually changed until today many junior colleges are offering in addi- 
tion to these college-parallel courses programs to meet other community 
needs. 

One of the more recent studies of junior college course offerings was that 
by Shannon (Unpublished Ph.D., dissertation, 1951) in which 302 public 
junior college educational programs were examined. In addition to the 


1Orange Coast College Survey of Educational and Occupational Needs of Coastal Area, 
Orange County, California, July, 1964, pp. 4-5. 
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preponderance of course offerings in liberal arts and pre-professional 
curricula, Shannon found the following numbers of terminal curricula in 
these colleges: general education, 138; business administration, 158; secre- 
tarial, 198; merchandising, 80; industrial technology, 84; mechanical 
technology, 76; advertising, 46; radio, 63; homemaking, 88; woodworking, 
49; automotives, 74; aircraft industries, 31; agriculture, 64; medical tech- 
nology, 55; dental technology, 20; nursing, 29.2 Many other terminal 
courses were listed, but in fewer numbers. The evidence from many sources 
confirms the trend in junior colleges, particularly public junior colleges, 
to course offerings that are keyed to community needs. Terminal courses 
are meeting the needs of business, industry, laboratory, and medical office 
technical areas, as well as the needs of individuals for several additional 
years of general education in preparation for more effective living and 
citizenship. 

Another trend is the educational program offered by many junior col- 
leges for adults in evening sessions. A surprising increase in college credit 
courses is reported among these adult evening programs. Upgrading in 
business and industry and changing job opportunities are in part respon- 
sible for this trend. In our case we had requests for and we offered thirty- 
seven separate college credit courses last year in our adult evening program. 
The total enrollments for all junior colleges (594) ) reported for 1952-'53 
were 560,732 of which 258,772 were listed in the “adult” course. 


SUMMARY 


The junior and community colleges at mid-century should offer educa 
tional programs for those planning to transfer to four-year colleges and 
universities; general educational programs for those who want one or two 
years of additional education beyond high school; terminal programs to 
meet all kinds of needs in business, industry, and professional services; 
educational programs in evening sessions for adults, both terminal and 
credit transfer types; and educational programs that provide extensive 
guidance and counseling services, including educational testing services. 


Summary of the presentation made by CHARLES E. HOOD 


. the educational program needed in a community or 
junior college is one which fits the needs of the youth and adults in that 
particular community. In setting up this program, we have the obligation 
to ascertain the needs of the community as far as opportunities for employ- 


*Eikenberry, D. H. The Need for the Upward Extension of Secondary Education in Ohio. 
College of Education, The Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 1954. P. 12 
*Colvert, C. C., and M. L. Baker, Junior College Directory. 1964. P. 3 


Charles E. Hood is Superintendent of the Custer County High School and Junior 
College in Miles City, Montana 
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ment are concerned; and when these needs are ascertained, to provide as 
much as possible the training necessary for such personnel who can be 
absorbed in the community. We should avoid the pitfall of attempting to 
sell the program we already have, instead of actually looking for needed 
changes and putting them into practice. 


We also have the obligation of ascertaining the individual needs of stu- 
dents by competent guidance and counseling services, which should not 
only be available, but also actually in use. Well-equipped counseling 
rooms, an adequately trained guidance staff, and files of student and occu- 
pational information are of no use if the rooms are empty, the staff idle, 
and the files dust-covered. Here again the counseling program should at 
tempt to fit the educational program to the student—not the student to 
the educational program. 


After the surveys are completed and the counseling done, the typical 
junior college would find that there are three types of students who need 
to be served: (1) the general education student who needs training in 
civic responsibility, family and group living, and cultural development; 
(2) the vocational student who needs training in occupational skills; and 
(3) the transfer student who plans to continue his education in a four- 
year college. There will be a need for adult education, but these students 
can also be classified in the three categories named above 


In the typical junior college, we will find that the majority of the stu- 
dents will be in the general education or vocational groups, with a minority 
who will actually transfer to a four-year college at a later date. The major 
problem then will be setting up the proper courses and using the proper 
methods to meet the needs of the students. Many junior college instruc- 
tors have difficulty in realizing that most of their students will never reach 
the university and that this particular course may be their last formal 
schooling. 


Although many professional schools and colleges give lip service to the 
much-proposed idea of providing one or two years of géneral education 
in college before enrolling in professional courses, yet their catalogs show 
that, in the great majority of cases, professional courses are introduced in 
the freshman and sophomore years. This is one of the problems small 
colleges must meet, if they are unable to offer the professional courses. 


However, over the country, the trend seems to be in the direction of 
placing all professional courses in the upper division so that junior college 
students may transfer at the end of the sophomore year to enter a profes- 
sional school with a good liberal arts or general education background 
and not be handicapped due to any professional courses missed. And for 
the majority of the students who do not transfer, these students will not 
have half a four-year course finished, but a complete general education of 
liberal arts courses which will be of value to them during the rest of their 
lives. Community and junior colleges should reflect the needs of the youth 
and adults in their respective communities in their educational programs. 
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HOW CAN WE PROVIDE ADEQUATE COUNSELING SERVICES 
FOR STUDENTS IN THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL? 


CHAIRMAN: C. W. Thomasson, Chairman, Division of Education and 
Psychology, Henderson State Teachers College, Arkadelphia, Arkansas 


DISCUSSANTS: 
William M. Fetterhoff, Principal. Prescott Junior High School, Prescott, 
Arizona 
Ernest Hemingson, Principal, Bellevue Junior High School, Bellevue, 
Washington 


Summary of the presentation made by J. E. FERGASON 


I WISH I could present a definite, clear-cut plan of procedure outlining 
in sequential order the proper steps to be taken in setting up an adequate 
counseling program that would work in your communities. This I cannot 
do because there is no one plan which will fit all states. In fact, no two 
communities in our area have the same type of counseling program. 

Adequate counseling services are clearly emerging as essential parts of 
every educational activity. As school personnel attempts to individualize 
instruction, they need more and more information about pupils. As 
teachers try to encourage youngsters to become more self-directive, the 
pupils’ need for information about themselves becomes more of a demand 
on school personnel. Because of these and many other similar situations, 
school administrators are demanding and getting more personnel assigned 
to the counseling program. 

An adequate counseling program can and should become a vital part 
of every junior high-school program. However, this important educational 
tool can only become a part of the total school organization when the 
administration, the community, and the staff furnish leadership and sup- 
port. Funds and personnel for an adequate counseling staff must be a 
part of the budget. This item in the budget can be defended with facts. 
Two of the most difficult problems involved in initiating or administering 
a local counseling program are found in the areas of organization and 
financing. The program must receive the blessings of the community first. 
Counseling must not be a mechanical process and it is our responsibility 
to show parents that we must help boys and girls plan to meet their needs. 

It is desirable that every staff member develop an appreciation of the 
functions and practices of the counseling plan of action. The staff mem- 
ber designated to direct the program ought to possess qualities of leader- 
ship, be a well-adjusted person, and be endowed with sufficient knowledge 
of human behavior to interpret accurately student's responses. 


J. E. Fergason is Principal of the Sam Houston Junior High School, Amarillo, 
Texas 
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You are reminded that adequate counseling services are provided only 
when a majority of the students are using the service. Personnel and other 
facilities mean nothing unless the students are availing themselves of the 
counseling help. Every student's need for individual assistance from time 
to time is a fundamental which must not be overlooked in setting up an 
adequate counseling program. 

I propose herewith three types of counseling programs that could be 
made adequate to meet your local junior high school counseling needs: 

1. Grade Counselors.—Some schools, in an effort to provide an adequate 
counseling program for their pupils, have set up a multiple or grade coun- 
selor system. The organization works as follows. 

The counselor under this system is the center of all grade activities. The 
guidance programs, orientation assemblies, and personal data are handled 
through the grade counselors. They do a lot of individual pupil counsel- 
ing. The number of students assigned to each grade counselor usually 
varies from 150 to 400 pupils. Usually three or four periods of teaching 
time are set aside for this counseling service. One full-time counselor for 
each 300 to 500 students is advocated by many leading school systems. 
The counseling staff is set up in most junior high schools under this system, 
to co-ordinate and develop a guidance program for the entire school. A lot 
of group guidance is instigated through the daily home-room programs. 
Our school system's counseling program is listed in this category. We 
believe that we are meeting the counseling needs of our boys and girls. 

2. Classroom Teachers Handle the Counseling Program.—The teachers 
can contribute much to an adequate counseling program. Even under 
the most complete counseling practices, which includes trained counselors 
and other specialized personnel, the classroom teacher plays an important 
part in the counseling of students. In many schools which do not have 
trained counselors, or at best do not have enough, the teachers must carry 
most of the load of the counseling program. The teachers can contribute 
much to the counseling of students in the areas of educational and the 
civic-ethical-social areas. 

Under this system, teachers should be orientated frequently on the 
techniques of good counseling. The fact, that counseling is a process by 
means of which the counselee can come to understand himself so that he 
can solve his own problems, should be emphasized frequently with staff 
members. A lot of good sound counseling is being done in the schools of 
America today by the classroom teachers. 

Schools that operate under the teacher counseling program relieve 
teachers of classes so that they can function as counselors. Small schools 
can have an adequate counseling program under this system. Many of 
the small schools have designated teachers to serve as grade counselors. 
These people confer with students in and out of the classrooms. They may 
personalize the students experiences, affect his attitudes and behavior to 
the extent that his problems are solved indirectly. Many small town 
teachers are counseling well. 
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3. Boy and Girl Counselors.—This method of counseling works similar 
to the grade counselor system. However, the personnel includes a man and 
a woman. Under this system the assistant principal assumes some of the 
counseling responsibilities. This system of administering a counseling 
program is gaining favor in our area of the southwest. I personally like 
the system and believe that it merits our consideration. All of the record 
system is divided by boys and girls. This is an asset to office help. The 
cumulative records are kept in the offices of the counselor, as they are 
under the other systems mentioned herein. 

We must face facts in trying to provide an adequate counseling pro- 
gram for our junior high schools. It is futile to talk about specialists in 
every school. When school boards have difficulty in finding enough money 
to hire teachers, they are obviously going to be discouraged in attempting 
to finance a group of professionally trained counselors. 

The training of the teachers and of the counselors must have a more 
general likeness. Both will be interested in the welfare of the child and 
his adjustment to life itself. In fact the teacher is in a good position as a 
counselor and teacher. She will be able to measure the value of the 
academic subject taught to life itself. The teacher's concern ought to be 
the development and the adjustment of the child. Therefore, a goodly 
portion of the counseling program in any school is carried on by the class- 
room teacher under the supervision of a head counselor. 

A specialized counseling staff in a school is important and necessary for 
an adequate counseling program. However, I maintain that most of our 
teachers today are concerned with the individual instead of subject matter. 
Thus, many of them are doing an excellent counseling job. 

Schools that cannot employ adequate personnel for an elaborate coun- 
seling program should start with what they can get. Even the minimum 
program can be adequate when administered right. Any junior high 
school that desires to do so can have an adequate counseling program. 
Although there may be differences as to the definition and the functions 
and techniques of counseling, most authorities will agree that it is a person 
to person relationship and that its basic concern is human adjustment. 


Summary of the presentation made by L. L. MYERS 


Te underlying thesis of this paper is cease wishing for the ideal guid- 
ance program, explore your assets, substitute work for worry, and later 
assay what you've gained and you will be pleasantly surprised at the prog- 
ress made. The ideal program is not hard to discover on paper, but for 
most of us the hard facts of reality soon dissipate such wishful thinking. 
With the typical principal the question is what he can spend and what 
services he should secure with it for maximum benefits to the pupil. 


L. L. Myers is Principal of the W. H. Kirk Junior High School, 14410 Terrace Rd., 
East Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Many decisions have to be made. First shall he secure additional trained 
| personnel, provided he can find them, spread the salary budget over more 
; people with questionable effects on the quality of teachers and of staff 
morale. Or shall he syphon off some of the staff whom he feels able and 
trained to do certain special guidance duties, and maintain salaries by 
eliminating some curricular offerings or by adding to the load of the rest 
of the teachers and increasing the number of pupil-teacher contacts with 
the danger of losing the identity of the pupil as a person. 
The typical position which he is apt to take is a realistic, careful, com- 
promise. He will attempt to add to special guidance personnel by a 
limited increase in staff size by soliciting help from his superiors. Previ- 
ously, however, he must do a careful job of re-evaluation of existing prac- 
tices in terms of present needs to curtail those he feels to be spurious or 
questionable. He can examine community assets and plan to get greater 
use from them. Then as he sees what further services are essential, he can 
set up training programs so that the teaching personnel can function more 
completely to fulfill guidance needs of the pupil—all of the above being in 
line with one underlying purpose, to bring to bear on the pupil those 
influences, those available media of advice and counsel which will help 
him to appraise his own personal situation and to try to help himself. 
As an example of this program, let’s examine the field of personal and 
social guidance, assuming that all of us are cognizant of the tremendous 
personal developmental and social changes which our charges undergo 
while in our schools. The challenge here is as always, how to accomplish 
the greatest good for the greatest number. Here are a few suggestions for 
your evaluation for use in this phase of guidance which is probably the 
most significant for us. 
First, we have often failed to use community resources which are either 
available or obtainable. Before going far into this, a decision must be made 
as to whether or not the school’s responsibility is unlimited. Can we take 
over the family and the communities responsibilities? If we can, should 
we? Do we do greater good by taking in a broad field and doing it with 
limited effectiveness or by holding other civic agencies responsible, limit- 
ing ourselves to an effective program on a smaller scale? Having deter- 
mined our legitimate field, we must assay the assets of the community and 
arrange deliberately to develop mutual respect each for the other. Civic 
; and political bodies, churches and service clubs all welcome the oppor- 
tunity to co-operate. 

Second, a reassessment of the school's evaluative measures is essential, 
with the end of insuring conserving teacher time by eliminating practices 

not really currently valuable and by simplifying those which are deemed 
worthy of retention. Additions should be few and only after proven need. 
Testing programs can stultify teaching effectiveness by the load they put 

| on teachers. Other guidance practices shoyld likewise be examined with 
a view to simplification—the more complex the less likely are they to be 
carried out satisfactorily. 
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Third, an examination of the adequacy of the extracurricular pro- 
gram must be undertaken. It makes little difference how you work it into 
your administrative pattern; the important thing is that it be well-rounded, 
that it be appealing and interesting to all, that at least some of its facets be 
co-educational, and that it be what pupils want and need, not what we 
think they should want and need. The social contributions of an adequate 
extracurriculum cannot be exaggerated. 

Fourth, it is vital in a school that there be a feeling of well-being. This 
applies in pupil-pupil, pupil-teacher, teacher-teacher, and teacher-prin- 
cipal relationships. This must evolve from the principal; it cannot be 
legislated, it is a matter of spirit. It cannot be developed rapidly but must 
gain momentum. But, when it exists and there comes a feeling of intra- 
school co-operation, it is tremendous. Its impact on the personal and social 
guidance of pupils is immeasurably important. 

Fifth, if we accept the previous qualifying conditions, we must depend 
to a large degree on the teachers for guidance. A well-planned, well- 
implemented and well-supervised home-room program is indispensable. 
Given a group of entering seventh-grader pupils, set up heterogeneously of 
both sexes for its junior high-school stay, the teacher can serve as personal 
and social counselor far beyond any special guidance person. The class- 
room teacher too is of tremendous importance. Suffice to say that the 1955 
yearbook of the Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development 
is invaluable as a source book concerning this. 


Sixth, and last, the principal must assume responsibility for in-service, 
on-the-job training of his staff. Intra-visitation, teacher-motivated faculty 
meetings, personal conferences with teachers, and special initiated studies 
can be utilized to advantage. Let us approach this and the area of com- 
munity help on an optomistic expectant mood; a provincial attitude is the 
prelude to failure! 
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WHAT PROMISING IMPROVEMENTS ARE OCCURRING IN 
ORGANIZING AND ADMINISTERING THE SIX-YEAR SCHOOL? 


CHAIRMAN: W. Dean Manifold, Supervisor of Secondary Education, Prince 
George's County Schools, Upper Marlboro, Maryland 


DISCUSSANTS: 
M. Wayne Vonarx, Principal, North Allegheny Junior-Senior High 
School, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
J. Paul Anderson, Principal, Detroit Lakes Junior-Senior High School, 
Detroit Lakes, Minnesota 


Summary of the presentation made by ARTHUR W. KAIROTT 


V V HATEVER improvements are occurring in the six-year school are 
not necessarily restricted to this type of organization; rather, these im- 
provements are more easily accomplished because the personnel involved 
in activities related to improvement are more closely allied, since they 
are all members of a single instructional unit. Such activities as the devel- 
opment of a six-year sequence of learning experiences in health, science, 
English, mathematics, and social studies are more likely to occur when 
the teachers involved are already a part of the same faculty. Working 
together in the same building, sharing experiences, and contributing from 
their diversified backgrounds, teachers are more likely to add to each 
other's teaching competence. 

One of the most significant improvements occurring in the six-year 
school is in the area of curriculum organization to provide learning ex- 
perience for the gifted. It is evident that the six-year school provides an 
excellent opportunity for early identification of the rapid learners, and 
makes it easier to develop a program suited to the needs of these students. 
A number of six-year schools have begun an accelerated program in 
mathematics in grade seven or eight and continue this program through 
grade twelve. Pupils completing the program have had at least one 
additional year of mathematics beyond the usual high-school offering. 

Since this program may well be a pattern for acceleration in other areas, 
a brief description of how some schools have organized their curriculum 
will help to illustrate how it functions. The pupils who are identified for 
the program are selected on the basis of their scores in mathematics 
achievement tests, results of prognostic algebra tests, and non-language 
scores in psychological tests. They complete their general mathematics 
by the end of the first semester in grade eight. The second half of the 
year is devoted to the study of elementary algebra. In grade nine, they 
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progress through intermediate algebra and begin plane geometry in 
grade ten. As soon as they have completed plane geometry, they study 
solid geometry and continue into the eleventh year with solid geometry 
and trigonometry. The twelfth year includes the study of advanced 
algebra and calculus. 

Wherever possible the group remains as a single unit throughout the 
grades under the guidance of not more than two teachers and, prefer- 
ably, with the same teacher for grades eight through twelve. This makes 
it possible for the pupils to progress as rapidly as they are able. It also 
eliminates the necessity each year for the teacher to become acquainted 
with the extent of the progress of the individual students or the group, 
since the teacher has been responsible for their progress the preceding 
year or years. 

Another promising improvement in the six-year school is the use of 
senior high-school teachers in guidance activities for the seventh- and 
eighth-grade students. Teachers are called upon to illustrate the relation 
of the vocational aspects of their subject to the skills the students are 
learning in the earlier grades. The teacher of commercial subjects dis- 
cusses and illustrates the importance of spelling and correctness in 
English in the subjects of typing and shorthand. They also discuss voca- 
tional opportunities available in the field of commerce. Teachers of 
chemistry, physics, and mathematics also present information on how 
these subjects relate to the vocational possibilities of the students. 

The third and perhaps the most significant improvement occurring in 
the six-year school is that more consideration is now being given to the 
needs of the pupils in grades seven and eight. Justifiably, the criticism 
has been that the administration did not always recognize the peculiar 
needs of the early adolescent and, when there had to be a choice between 
the junior and senior groups in the use of facilities, social activities, and 
class activities, the senior high school was given priority and the junior 
high-school group was often neglected. A more adequate sharing of 
facilities can often be devised even if the building has not been properly 
planned to take care of both groups. 

The fact, that pupils in grades seven, eight, and nine are provided with 
longer blocks of instructional time rather than the set period schedule 
used in the senior high school, indicates a recognition of the difference in 
maturity of the two groups. The fact, that the junior high-school groups 
have their own student council representatives, newspaper, club pro- 
gram, social functions, and assembly programs, indicates that the six-year 
school is becoming what it was intended to be: a junior-senior high school 
with facilities and programs established to meet the specific needs of all 
members of this educational enterprise. 
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Summary of the presentation made by JOHN W. TRAPP 


i: WOULD seem by the title that improvements are occurring only in 
the six-year school. However, this is not necessarily the case, as improve 
ments are very noticeable in all fields of education regardless of their or- 
ganizational plan. Learning is a continuous and related process; as the 
pupil's learning increases, it is based directly on what he already knows 
and is related directly to his experiences and all his activities, in and out 
of school. When learning tasks involve previous learning which the pupil 
does not have, his progress is blocked by his lack of readiness. When 
learning in various subject matter classes is not related, it becomes com- 
partmentalized, and thus less useful. 

Planning the curriculum for the six-year school must constantly be 
undertaken in the light of various influences which impinge upon each 
individual child. Continuity is essential in each grade in which the child 
enrolls. Constant shifting of experiences from one topic to another, or 
adherence to distinctly different standards of mastery of different teach- 
ers, tends toward an experience of disunity for the child. Hence the cur- 
riculum should be conceived as a series of unified experiences rather than 
a series of distinct, unrelated activities. 

The most significant improvement in the six-year school is the easier 
transition between the so-called “grade-school” and “high-school” levels. 
In the 4-4 plan, or other similar plans, there has been the definite change 
in a pupil's schedule. Prior to the ninth grade, he has been under the 
direction of a single teacher. Then in the ninth grade, he goes to a num- 
ber of different teachers according to subject field. Here the pupils seem 
to be lost. With a 6-6 plan, these pupils still remain with a home-room 
teacher or counselor for about half of the school day, where social studies, 
English, and science are taught; then, the rest of the day they are in 
different classes with different teachers. In this manner the transition is 
gradual and more consistent with the pupil's previous experience. 

Another improvement in the six-year plan is the possibility of group- 
ing according to ability. Planned study and testing programs in the first 
two years of the six-year high school can definitely determine the course 
of study to be pursued during the later portion of high school. Those 
pupils able to do special work in mathematics, science, or other fields 
can be grouped accordingly. If they happen to be of average ability they 
may be so grouped. Also, if they are retarded, it is possible to put them 
with a retarded group or to distribute them among an average group. 
I know that much has been written concerning such grouping; some are 
for and some are opposed; this is a question that the individual school 
system must decide. 

While students are making the transition from childhood to adoles- 
cence, the six-year plan affords them a normal association with older 
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students. This is recognized by authorities as being both a healthy and 
beneficial situation. Among the many promising practices that are ob- 
served in secondary education it is felt that the six-year plan is probably 
one of the most desirable. 


WHAT ARE DESIRABLE PROFESSIONAL STANDARDS FOR 
PRINCIPALS? 


CHAIRMAN: M. L. Matherly, Principal, Plainview Senior High School, 
Plainview, Texas. 


DISCUSSANTS: 
Paul H. Farris, Principal, Goffstown High School, Goffstown, New 
Hampshire 


J. Walter Gills, Principal, Barrington High School, Barrington, Illinois 


Summary of the presentation made by WILLIAM N. MCGOWAN 


QO), E of the generally accepted criteria for judging whether or not an 
occupation is a profession is consideration of the degree of effectiveness 
of performance standards adopted by the designated occupational group- 
ing in securing a certain quality of work from the members of the group. 
There are, of course, many criteria for defining a profession, but this is 
one of the more important. For instance, the profession of medicine has 
matured and grown more effective in terms of public service, to the 
degree that it has developed, and imposed upon its members, increasingly 
high standards of qualification and expected performance. The same goes 
for law, the ministry, and education. 

Work in California to develop professional standards of performance 
for every level in the profession was begun in 1950 by a joint committee 
of the California Teachers’ Association and the California School Boards’ 
Association. This committee very soon invited other professional associa- 
tions to participate in its project, and, presently, the committee represents 
the efforts of elementary principals, secondary principals, school superin- 
tendents, and supervisory personnel, as well as teachers and school board 
members. This parent committee assigned to respective member associa- 
tions responsibility for developing standards of performance affecting 
their own groups. 

The California Association of Secondary-School Administrators’ com- 
mittee for the development of standards of performance for secondary- 

William N. McGowan is the Executive Secretary of the California Association of 
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school principals has developed a device for evaluation of the services of 
a secondary-school principal. This device has been widely circulated 
among California administrators and revised several times as a result of 
this circulation. The forms used concern: relationships with governing 
board, administrative superior, other district personnel, teachers, pupils, 
non-certificated personnel, parents, public; personal characteristics; pro- 
fessional qualifications; specific administrative skills concerning supervi- 
sion of instruction, curriculum, guidance and counseling, plant super- 
vision and maintenance, business administration, and pupil accounting 
and reporting. 

It is not possible to reproduce here the forms devised for evaluating 
the performance of a secondary-school principal. However, examples can 
be given of matters considered under the various itemized headings that 
will be illustrative of the developed material. (Remember, these are 
bare examples of items considered.) 


A. Relationships 

1. With Governing Board.—Initiates all professional contacts with the 
governing board through superior administrative officer. 

2. With Teachers.—Is hospitable to the opinions of others, either sought 
or volunteered, and considers them fully and without prejudice. 

3. With Pupils—Understands growth and development of youth 

B. Personal Characteristics 
1. Exemplifies the highest type of character and citizenship. 

2. Readily considers criticism of self or school. 

C. Professional Qualifications 
1. Has been a successful teacher. 

2. Aas proper credentials and an understanding of the problems, proc- 

esses, and techniques of administration. 

D. Specific Administrative Skills 
1. Supervision of Instruction.—Regards supervision as an assistance to 
the staff through friendly consultation. 

2. Curriculum.—Maintains close working relationship with teachers on 
problems of curriculum reorganization. 

3. Guidance and Counseling.—Sees that his school provides students 
with experiences and counsel which will enable them to make in- 
formed choices. 

4. Business Administration.—Gets reasonable value for money spent. 


It is the feeling of California administrators that it is impossible to 
establish meaningful universal and uniform performance standards. It is 
felt, however, that specific areas can be identified wherein the administra- 
tor may be expected to show certain proficiency according to the demands 
of a local situation. This indicates the direction taken by California 
administrators studying matters of professional standards and attempting 
to devise a procedure for evaluating the services of secondary-school 
principals. 
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Summary of the presentation made by BURVIL H. GLENN 


Pius professional standards for secondary-school principals are de- 
pendent upon the nature of the positions. As the principalship changes so 
do desirable professional standards. Presently, the position involves leader- 
ship in the education of adolescent boys and girls with the many ramifica- 
tions this holds for differences in children and their needs. It involves 
also, the management of a plant in which one aspect of education takes 
place in relation to a framework of total education. In the position, the 
principal has intimate contacts with parents, teachers, and pupils of a 
type not generally associated with other positions in education. His 
success depends upon his ability to make decisions related to the manage- 
ment of the school program, often within the framework of a larger 
predetermined school policy. He must have the ability to organize the 
school so that supervision, business management, curriculum co-ordina- 
tion, teaching, and other special aspects of education are carried on in a 
situation which, generally, has limited facilities. 

The dynamic nature of secondary education has caused many changes 
in the secondary schools. There are movements toward longer periods of 
secondary education, greater specialization within schools, larger schools 
and school districts, varieties in types of high schools, and changed rela- 
tionships between the school and community. The principal must be 
aware of these and not only be prepared to meet present-day conditions 
affecting secondary education, but also be receptive to future develop- 
ments as research provides more insights about the educative process and 
as conditions change. 

The position of the secondary-school principalship demands a leader 
of moral strength with proper attitudes of citizenship and a concern for 
the democratic process. The secondary school with its many and varied 
activities has truly become the training ground for democratic citizenship 
and the focal point for democratic action in the community. There are 
skills of administration and management using techniques which are 
related to special problems of the secondary school and which must be 
learned for the efhicient operation of secondary education. The princi- 
pal, also, must have a broad basic education; an understanding of pres- 
sures which as the result of research, enrollment problems, teacher short- 
ages, citizen interest in education, and other conditions affect the second- 
ary school; and knowledge of the means for solving the complex problems 
of the school. 

The means most commonly used to insure that the conditions of the 
principalship are adequately cared for are to provide standards of 
academic training, experience, and personal qualities which must be met 
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before a principal is selected and which must be maintained while the 
office is held. Academic training is of two types: that dealing with general 
education and the type which provides understanding of the special skills 
needed for the position. In recent years, research studies are showing that 
more care needs to be given to both types as preparation for the princi- 
palship. The specific skills needed for secondary-school administration 
must be closely co-ordinated with the program of general education. In 
this connection, there have been trends in the direction of a longer period 
o formal training. Recommendations of groups studying administration 
of education are that no principal of a secondary school be appointed 
until he has completed a minimum two-year graduate program in the 
administration of schools. Universities preparing school administrators 
are redesigning their programs in line with this trend. 

Another trend is one towards a closer relationship of formal study to 
the needs of the position. Preparation institutions are examining their 
offerings and courses of study to eliminate gaps in training and over- 
lapping of instructional materials. Graduate programs for pre-service 
and in-service are being designed in close association with research and 
practicing administrators. In this connection, field experiences and the 
internship in administration are receiving prominent attention. Also, 
programs of preparation are becoming more standardized and being 
divorced from university degrees. Greater reliance is being placed upon 
academic backgrounds as preparation programs have been strengthened 
and desirable professional standards will include the approval by an 
accredited university preparation program for school administrators be- 
fore the initial position as a secondary-school principal. 


Experience qualifications give evidence of the principal's understand- 
ing of secondary education and his ability to handle problems in con- 
nection with the education of youth. Desirable standards for experience 
will insure proper teaching previous to entering a program of prepara- 
tion for the principalship and a close working relationship between prac- 
ticing administrators and schools and university preparation programs. 
Also, some practical administrative experiences before assuming the first 
position as a principal are desirable. The internship gives this oppor- 
tunity and enables the prospective principal to demonstrate his ability. 


The weakest link in professional standards is the one concerned with 
personal qualifications. Little is known of objective evaluative devices to 
appraise the qualities needed for the position. Appraisals are subjective 
and unreliable. Desirable standards will include only those items which 
identify the candidate as normal until better evaluations can be made. 
In this regard such things as citizenship, age, marital status, and health 
will be included. 

Desirable professional standards imply a selective process which will 
discourage poorly qualified persons from holding the position of princi- 
pal. It is desirable, therefore, to have provisional standards to be met 
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before the first position and professional standards after the principal 
has proven that he is fully qualified for the position. The professional 
status should be given after three years of successful administration of a 
secondary school, evidence of continued professional growth, and evi- 
dence of moral and personal qualities to enable the principal to continue 
successfully in his position. The evidence to determine professional 
status should be gathered by qualified persons as a co-operative enterprise. 


WHAT ARE SOME EFFECTIVE PUBLIC RELATIONS PRACTICES 
FOR MEETING COMMUNITY ATTACKS ON EDUCATION? 


CHAIRMAN: Loren Chastian, Principal, Central Senior High School 
Muncie, Indiana 


DISCUSSANTS: 
S. N. Currier, Principal, Sharon High School, Sharon, Pennsylvania 
Dan F. Cagle, Principal, Sedgefield Junior High School, Charlotte, North 

Carolina 


Summary of the presentation made by A. M. ALEXANDER 


A GOOD school public relations program is founded upon the 
premise that “the school belongs to the ‘people. This premise carries 
with it three major implications—first, the people have a right and an 
obligation to determine the kind of school they want; secondly, they have 
a right to know what is going on in the school, and thirdly, they must 
reserve the right to evaluate the results. The last prerogative is likely to 
be exercised even if the first two are neglected. Frequently these evalua- 
tions are quite disturbing to school people. 

Critics. of the school have generally been divided into two classes— 
those who are sincere in wanting to improve education and those whose 
apparent motive is to undermine confidence in it. This latter group has 
made various and sundry charges which, for the most part, have been 
made to look ridiculous, but they cannot be ignored. Since the response 
of school people should be about the same in either case, however, I 
prefer to use the term “criticism” rather than “attacks,” as suggested in 
the topic assigned to me. Perhaps an “attack” will of necessity include 
“criticism,” but it would be most unfair to classify all criticism as an 
attack on education. 

What should be the response of the school to these criticisms? There 
are three major alternatives. Teachers and school administrators might 
abandon practices under fire and thereby retreat to less dangerous soil. 
Not only would such a retreat be cowardly, however, but it also would 
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jeopardize many years of progress in educational theory and practice. 
Another simple, but somewhat immature, response is to engage in coun- 
tercharges, name-calling, denials, and rationalization. In this manner it 
is easy to dissipate time and energy while overlooking opportunities for 
improvement. Very likely, too, the situation will grow worse instead of 
better, since such tactics tend to involve persons not previously aware of 
the controversy nor concerned with it. The school thus plays right into 
the hands of the “attackers.” The third alternative calls for a response 
that is more mature and positive. It begins with evaluation and con- 
tinues with improvement of the educational program—thus the only 
sane response that can be made. 

The relationship of lay people to their schools has varied with the 
philosophy of those to whom administrative responsibility has been 
delegated. One point of view has been that, since teaching and school 
administration are such technical and professional jobs, there should be 
no interference by those without such technical and professional train- 
ing. In some instances there has been almost a “public-be-damned” atti- 
tude which has encouraged unnecessary criticism or even contempt for 
the school and those who work in it. 

A second point of view has been that, even though teaching and school 
administration are professional jobs, lay people must be depended upon 
for moral and financial support and so must be kept informed about 
school matters. Various communications media have been used; but this 
has been largely a oneway system, with school people reporting and other 
citizens listening when they are interested enough to do so. 

The third point of view is that, since the school belongs to the people, 
since lay people have much to offer in the planning and evaluation of the 
school program, and since people tend to be most enthusiastic about 
products of their own endeavors, lay people ought to be enlisted in the 
operation of the school and kept well informed about it. Various means 
are used to provide two-way communication between the school and 
community, and the program is established well in advance of criticisms, 
or even if there are none. 

Lay participation calls for a high degree of competency in educational 
leadership. Both lay and professional people must be able to distinguish 
between lay and professional jobs and to recognize the need for pro- 
fessional leadership in all areas of the school program. 

Generally speaking, lay people should be expected to help determine 
the “why” and “what” of education, but the “how” of both teaching and 
administration should be left primarily to members of the profession. 
Lay people may then assist with an intelligent appraisal of the school 
program in light of the “why” and “what” agreed upon earlier. 

Educational literature is replete with means for involving citizens of the 
community in the school program. Back-to-school nights, parent-teacher 
conferences, parent-teacher panels, home visitation, parent-education pro- 
grams, BIE days, and various other means serve to build better rapport 
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between teachers and parents and other citizens of the community. An- 
other technique that has proved effective for securing citizen judgments 
is the “poll of public opinion.” When prepared with such care as to make 
for simplicity and the inclusion of pertinent questions, it is one of the 
most effective and convenient means of getting a “quickie” of lay opinion 
of the school. 

On a somewhat higher level of participation are the practices which 
involve lay people in problems solving situations. Typical of these are 
advisory committees to the board of education and committees for 
planning school district boundaries, plant facilities, curriculum, school 
levies, and other similar problems. 

In addition to those mentioned earlier, two major precautions must 
be observed as lay people are involved in the planning and operation of 
the school program. First, an expression of a select few or a “pressure 
group” in the community must not be taken as an expression of the com- 
munity, and secondly, there must be no attempt simply to maneuver lay 
people into accepting decisions made for them in advance. Instead, they 
must be helped to reach their decisions through realistic, problem-solv- 
ing experiences. 

Lay participation in the school program in no way minimizes the im- 
portance of media such as special bulletins, the press, radio, and television 
for keeping the public informed. It simply makes it possible to use these 
media more effectively, since people are more likely to understand what 
they read, hear, and see. Morover, criticisms, or “attacks on education,” 
are likely to be less severe where such practices prevail. People have 
greater interest and less to criticize. 

In summary, the response to criticism of the school should be one of 
evaluation, improvement, and better interpretation. Involvement of lay 
people in the school program is an obligation of school people. Such 
involvement makes for better rapport and a “two-way” system of com- 
munication necessary for good public relations. Public relations prac- 
tices should precede rather than be the “result of” criticism. Finally, the 
best response to criticism of education is full steam ahead with no retreat. 


Summary of the presentation made by ROBERT A. SKAIFE 


= recent years, as most of you are aware, the schools of this 
country have been on the receiving end of planned campaigns of destruc- 
tive criticism emanating from misguided patriotic and penny-pinching 
groups. Because of the difficult international situation, these groups have 
been able to capitalize on the climate of fear to present a false picture 
regarding schools. The National Education Association, particularly 
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through its Defense Commission, has met these attacks by exposing the 
national groups behind them, alerting the public in general to the 
threat to academic freedom involved in the undemocratic practices em- 
ployed, and giving assistance in the community when requested to do so. 


Today the situation has changed considerably because many of the 
organizations through which the extremists propagandized are out of 
existence or are ineffective. Just before Thanksgiving, for example, a law 
suit brought by Mrs. Lucille Cardin Crain, editor of the now defunct 
Educational Reviewer, against McCall's Magazine because of the Morse 
article “Who's Trying To Ruin Our Schools,” was decided against her. 
Allen Zoll’s National Council for American Education, which played a 
role in creating dissension in many communities, folded in 1953. The 
misnamed Friends of the Public School no longer publishes a bulletin. 
Still in existence, but not so effective today, are George Washington 
Robnett’s Church League of America and Walter Steele's National 
Republic organization. A few new voices have been sounding off, but the 
climate of opinion has so changed that their influence is limited. 


I believe that the time has come when we can no longer afford to 
become unduly alarmed about “attacks.”” The more moderate and logical 
critics now have the upper hand and the climate of opinion is more 
favorable for constructive criticism. Four or five years ago the word 
“attack” was an appropriate term to describe the vigor with which local 
dissident groups resorted to such tactics as distributing distorted propa- 
ganda leaflets, flooding newspapers with letters destructively criticizing 
the schools and their staffs, and attempting to destroy the reputations of 
nationally prominent educational leaders by linking them via “progres- 
sive education” with socialism and communism. Today the word 
“attack,” if used indiscriminately, is more likely to bring the counter- 
charge, “You are trying to stifle legitimate criticism.” 

What is the situation today? Although the views of the extremists have 
died down, the clamor already raised has provided opportunities for 
those critics who, for the most part Sincere, have long disapproved of the 
aims and objectives of modern education. These are the critics who have 
resented what they regard as an intrusion by educationists into areas 
which they believe should be controlled by the proponents of the schol- 
arly disciplines. This point of view is perhaps best exemplified in 
Arthur Bestor’s recent book The Restoration of Learning. If there is any 
threat to public education from this type of criticism, it is the danger of 
creating a lack of faith on the public's part in the competence of educa- 
tionists, who are portrayed by Bestor as an inferior breed, devoid of 
scholarly qualities. 

This threat can never become a reality if there is a high degree of 
mutual interaction between school systems and the communities they 
serve. While it may be almost a truism to say that unjustified pressures 
will not be a problem in communities when citizens and educators work 
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together in developing school programs, it is, nevertheless, true that in 
most communities where a high degree of mutual interaction has pre- 
vailed, serious school crises have not occurred. 

There is, of course, no one infallible public relations practice to meet 
unjustified pressures on the local schools. The school administration and 
the teaching staff should, however, assume at the first outbreak of dis- 
satisfaction that those who are criticizing the schools are sincerely desir- 
ous of remedying an alleged weakness in the school program. If, after 
careful examination, the criticism seems to have some validity, the school 
authorities should acknowledge the weakness and set in operation pro- 
cedures to correct it. In doing so, they should, of course, make certain 
that school patrons and citizens in general are informed that corrective 
steps are being taken. 

Let us assume that the dissident group will not co-operate with school 
authorities but resorts to undemocratic tactics. If the group is small and 
appears interested only in attracting attention to itself, perhaps the best 
strategy is to ignore the wild charges. On the other hand, if the destruc- 
tive group appears to be gaining ground in creating dissatisfaction, 
vigorous action to counteract its efforts may be necessary. In my opinion 
the onus of handling such a problem should fall on the school board, 
PTA leaders, and leaders in community organizations. Intelligent citi- 
zens, faced with such problems, can by working along with educators 
solve them. 

In closing, I should like to call attention to Leaflet Number 22, a Local 
Association Activities’ leaflet published by the National Education Asso- 
ciation. On the last page of this leaflet entitled “Criticism of the Schools 
—What to do About It” there is listed a number of effective techniques 
for meeting unjust criticisms, ranging from the formation of study groups 
to analyze anti-school propaganda to the use of opinion polls for locating 
sources of present and future difficulties. These leaflets can be secured 
without charge by writing the NEA Headquarters. 
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WHAT ARE THE STRENGTHS AND WEAKNESSES OF THE 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL TODAY? 


CHAIRMAN: Richard T. Boyd, Principal, Lowell Junior High School, Flint, 
Michigan 


DisCUSSANTS: 
G. W. Parish, Principal, Robert Driscoll Junior High School, Corpus 
Christi, Texas 
Louis §. Monk, Principal, Lincoln Junior High School, Rockville, Mary 
land 


Summary of the presentation made by HARRY B. SPENCER 


@™ of the characteristics of educators that is distinctive to this pro- 
fession is their willingness to discuss the weaknesses of education freely 
and openly. This practice became so prevalent that at one point the 
theme of a national convention was “What Is Right with Education?” 
One word of caution before beginning this presentation—please do not 
count the strengths and weaknesses as arguments for and against the 
junior high school and arrive at a “statistical conclusion”. 

It might be well to examine the strengths found in the program today 
and also note a few of the potentials that have not been realized in many 
schools. If asked the greatest strength, the one that would come to mind 
first is that today we are working on a program for early adolescents 
rather than on the type of administrative unit. This has come about 
through the growing body of knowledge about the age group to be 
served. 

In today’s junior high school, we are able to plan for general education 
of a common, integrating type, for the junior high school is no longer 
a terminal school. In a recent summary of drop-out figures, it was found 
that in New York state, the percentage of drop-outs in grade nine de- 
creased from 17.66 per cent for the class of 1952 to 7.5 per cent in 1954. 
This shows that the junior high school is no longer the terminal school 
requiring highly differentiated curricula. 

While on the topic of the curriculum, two evolving strengths should 
be noted. The first of these is the changing concept of exploration from 
the 5-and-10 variety to something of real value. 

The second growth is in terms of areas meeting specific student needs 
not served in the earlier junior high schools. Such things as special 
classes for the retarted child, remedial instruction in basic skills, and 
special services for the physically handicapped or emotionally disturbed 
child. 
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The increase in enrollments is a blessing in disguise, for it is demand- 
ing new buildings. Two things have resulted in many communities; 
namely, the building of new junior high schools or the remodeling of 
old buildings to serve the program for early adolescents. 

here is another emerging strength that can pay the greatest dividend 

it is the increased interest in the junior high school which is becoming 
more evident each day. The junior high school committee of this Asso- 
ciation; the conference called by the United States Office of Education, 
last year at this time, on the same topic we are discussing today; the in- 
creased number of workshops available each summer; the questionaires 
received almost daily; the efforts on the part of the various state educa- 
tion departments are some of the evidence noted. Out of such activity 
should come leadership and teacher preparation. 

It would not be wise to overlook two strengths that are noted in rela- 
tion to the faculty. Today there is more balance between men and 
women on the staff. The other is the growing interest and satisfaction 
that teachers are finding in working with this age group. 

Not to appear too critical, it might be well to say that the weaknesses 
to be cited are those which are general. However, as a weakness is noted, 
an illustration will be given to show how some schools are overcoming it. 

One weakness that has been pointed out is the lack of understanding 
of the junior high school. This is found in the public, in administrators, 
and in teachers. 

A criticism leveled at the junior high school is that it replaces one gap 
by creating two. The weakness then is articulation. It might be a good 
idea to list the characteristics of the elementary school and those of the 
senior high school and then ask, ““How am I doin’?” 

Increased enrollments have brought blessings but have also created 
weaknesses. Schools have changed administrative units to suit facilities 
rather than to serve the philosophy—the 7-9 school becomes a 6-8 school 
and grade nine is sent off to stay with “his big brother.” 

There are several weaknesses closely related to the stafiing of junior 
high schools. The first one that is usually heard is the lack of a definite 
plan for the preparation of teachers for this level. 

Many schools still maintain several salary levels with the senior high- 
school positions at the top. Thus, the junior high school becomes a way- 
station while they wait to get on the main line. 

The pupil load per teacher tends to bring on another weakness. How 
many students should the teacher have per period if he is to meet in- 
dividual differences? How many different students per week, if the teacher 
is to know them, observe them as they explore, and handle the records 
and other paper work involved? 

Time limits a discussion of additional weaknesses, but some are too 
important to skip. Therefore, permit the listing of them as reminders: 


'For the sake of brevity, the illustrations do not appear in the written report 
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failure to cope with individual differences; the misuse of ability group- 
ing; the libary is not used to advantage; methods, program scheduling, 
music and athletics ape the senior high school; administration of the 
program in a six-year high school; too anxious to get at electives before 
students are ready to make intelligent personal choices. 


Summary of the presentation made by GEORGE K. DRAKE 


to strength of the junior high school is in its functions. Paramount 
among the present-day functions are (1) to recognize the nature and 
needs of the child at adolescence; (2) to provide environment which 
recognizes individual differences in ability, interest, environment, age, 
and rate of development. That the public accepts the junior high school 
in this role is shown by its continuous growth and development. These 
and other functions can best be accomplished in a school organized for 
early adolescents. With the adolescents’ nature and needs in mind, the 
junior high school seeks to provide an environment in which they can 
live and learn successfully and happily. Strength is secured in this in- 
between school by the following characteristics: it (1) utilizes departmen- 
tal teaching and at the same time reduces subject matter lines during 
periods of orientation, (2) offers elective courses, (3) developes a strong 
extracurricular program around adolescent interests, (4) recognizes in- 
dividual differences through an effective plan of pupil guidance, (5) pro- 
vides promotion by subject, (6) gives an introduction to vocational 
studies and subjects such as algebra, foreign language, etc., (7) has speci- 
fically trained teachers who are presumed to understand adolescents, and 
(8) is separately housed and administered. 


In spite of the fact that the junior high school is now over forty years 
old, numerous weaknesses exist. We should overcome the tendency to ape 
the senior high school in social or educational program, or be dictated 
to by the senior high school. 

More and better research on junior high-school age pupils needs, 
problems, and capabilities should be encouraged. A more carefully devel- 
oped program of teacher training for those dealing with adolescents is 
essential. Controlled experimentation should be sponsored in the devel- 
opment of instructional materials and methods. An awareness on the part 
of the lay public needs to be developed so that the junior high-school 
philosophy and the junior high-school pupil are better understood. More 
adequate financing should be established and the junior high school 
should be recognized for its worth to youth. And lastly, complete state- 
ments of policy and objectives should be developed by individual schools 


George K. Drake is Principal of the Lincoln Junior High School in Santa Monica, 
California 
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since the functions of any school are without value until they are trans- 
lated into a program of studies and activities which meet the need of its 
pupils. 

As the bulge of enrollment, now in the elementary grades, reaches the 
secondary level, much experimentation may be anticipated. The ex- 
perimental attitude begun by the early junior high school is growing. 
Educators may continue to look upon this level as the most interesting, 
the most stimulating, and the most inspiring age pupil with which to 
work. 


WHAT ARE SOME PROMISING ADMINISTRATIVE PRACTICES 
FOR THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL? 


CHAIRMAN: 4A. G. Krager, Principal, Roosevelt Junior High School, Mason 
City, lowa 


DiIscussANTS 
Walter G. Zahn, Principal, Franklin Junior High School, Green Bay, 
Wisconsin 
J. H. Brown, Principal, McCormick Junior High School, Cheyenne, 
Wyoming 


Summary of the presentation made by J. M. DEACON 
Year-Round Program 


intiianie factors influenced the thinking of the administrative staff of 
the Lexington public schools as it considered the possibility of a year-round 
program in 1946-1947. They were concerned with the fact that large sums 
of tax revenue were invested in the school plant which was not being used 
during the summer months. The plateau in the educative process was very 
pronounced during the summer vacation period, making it more difficult 
for the pupils when the schools reopened each September. Consideration 
of the salary schedule and the cost of living index indicated that it was an 
appropriate time to increase the salaries of the teachers. The year-round 
program offered an opportunity for the teachers to render more services 
to the community. There was a very real need for the members of the 
teaching staff to have more time available for work on the many problems 
which they faced during the regular school years. 

With these and many other problems demanding attention, a committee 
of teachers was appointed, made a study, and reported their findings to the 
board in May 1947. During this period, the board held several meetings 
devoted very largely to the matter of year-round work. 


J. M. Deacon is Principal of the Lexington Junior High School, Lexington, 
Kentucky 
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As a result of this preliminary work a limited program was authorized 
for the summer of 1948. The most profitable results from this program 
were the bulletins which were prepared for use during the regular school 
term and the discovery that the close personal relationships between 
teachers and the small groups of pupils during the summer were very con- 
ducive to learning. 

At the conclusion of this laboratory clinic, a committee was set up to 
develop a set of policies to be used in the city-wide program. A very definite 
attempt was made to secure the reactions of all who were participants in 
the laboratory clinics. Pupils, parents, and teachers were interviewed as 
the plans were developed. The general public was kept informed through 
the press. Excellent publicity is given credit for the fact that no organized 
opposition was met when the financing of the plan required a twenty cent 
increase in the tax rate. A few of the teachers feared the plan would freeze 
the salary schedule. This has not been the case. 

The final plan had these points as part of its provisions: (1) each teacher 
had a choice as to whether or not he wished to work on a twelve-months 
basis, (approximately seventy-five per cent of the teachers elected to 
participate in the program); (2) a five-year cycle was set up with the 
following schedule—approximately three fifths of those teachers who are 
participating in the plan work with pupils on assigned work, one fifth at- 
tend summer school taking approved courses, and one fifth are on personal 
leave. 

What are some of the promising practices involved in the plan? Some 
of these practices are discussed briefly in the following paragraphs. 

The plan offers many opportunities for the in service training of mem- 
bers of the staff. A workshop is scheduled for the members of the staff 
who are to work in the elementary- and junior high-school levels. An 
example of the type of work which is done is illustrated by the fact that 
Dr. Samuel T. Robbins, of the American Social Hygiene Association, 
worked with the teachers one summer on the problem of improvement in 
the teaching of health and social hygiene. 

During the summer term, pupils attend school from 8:30 until 11:30 
each morning. This leaves the afternoons free for the teachers to work in 
committees on problems which they have selected as being most urgent. 
As a result of this afternoon work, forty-nine bulletins were written during 
the first five-year cycle of the plan. The types of bulletins which were pre- 
pared may be noted through this sampling of titles; Elementary School 
Science, Partial Core Curriculum in the Seventh Grade, Dramatics, Social 
Studies, Day Camp, Training for Proper Attitudes Toward School and 
Home, Audio-Visual Education, Safety, Evaluation of Report Cards, and 
Field Trips and Resource People. Other bulletins have been completed 
during the first part of the second five-year cycle, 1954-1955. 

Many members of our staff have found new interests and abilities 
through changes of assignments during the summer work. Examples of 
this are; a director of pupil personnel served as a senior high-school prin- 
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cipal, an elementary-school principal taught seventh-grade arithmetic, a 
home economics teacher served as an assistant at day camp, and a social 
science teacher taught health and physical education. 

This program makes it possible for many pupils to take exploratory 
work. Pupils find it very difficult to schedule many of the subjects which 
interest them during the regular term. Pupils on the ninth- to twelfth- 
grade levels are permitted to take work for credit. This may be subjects 
which they have failed or it may be other subjects for which they could 
not find time during the regular terms. Approximately one half of these 
pupils take courses which make it possible for them to be graduated at an 
earlier date. 

The year-round program has made it possible for us to inaugurate new 
types of experiences for our children. Hundreds of our pupils have at- 
tended day camp. Tours have been conducted to many places of historical, 
scenic, and industrial interest. These tours have been conducted by bus 
and by train, and, in many instances, pupils have their first experiences 
with commercial transportation on these tours. 

Our “year-round” program has been in operation for seven years. We 
feel that satisfaction on the part of the board of education, the staff, 
parents, and pupils indicates that the program will be continued and ex- 
panded in the years to come. 


Summary of the presentation made by MELVIN VOXLAND 
Orientation of New Teachers 


As THE school year throughout the country has been lengthened, in- 
creasing emphasis has been given to orienting the new teachers. The new 
teacher, whether he comes in with the finest of training directly from the 
colleges or as an experienced person from another school, will still be lack- 
ing in knowledge regarding the operation of the local system, of the 
people with whom he shall work, of the pupils he shall teach, and of the 
local resources for background of possible units of study. “The integra- 
tion of new members of the staff into the regular organization in order 
that the (total) group may function on the best possible basis is one of the 
most important functions of administration.” (From North Central 
Association Quarterly ). 

Nine years ago Rochester, Minnesota, initiated a year-round (220 work- 
day) teacher employment program. This pre-school period from August | 
to about August 28, when pupils report, is the period during which 
teachers, through group meetings, seminars, field trips, workshops, com- 
mittee meetings, and actual work are woven into the staff, the school, and 
the community. 


Melvin Voxland is Principal of the Rochester Junior High School in Rochester, 
Minnesota. 
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i Pre-planning for the system-wide activities which start in Feburary is 
handled by teacher committees with an administrator as consultant. The 
planning at the elementary, junior high, or senior high-school is also done 
by a teacher committee. 


Following a brief welcome, most of the first day is given over to locating 
housing or getting settled in their residential quarters. During the next 
two and a half weeks about forty per cent of the new teachers’ time will be 
| taken up with lectures, discussions, and numerous field trips for system- 

wide and general community orientation. The superintendent of schools 
and the business manager give an overview of the total school program 

and define their own as well as the teachers relationship to it. Community 
} citizens tell of cultural and recreational offerings and opportunities. 
Field trips previously planned and arranged include visits to public build- 
ings, public utilities, newspaper, radio and TV stations, libraries, art 
| center, YMCA and Seton Guild, county-city Health Center, Mayo Clinic 
and Diagnostic building, St. Mary's and Methodist hospitals, and leading 
city industries. All provide guide service and a number include a coffee or 
tea. 


Early in the period, a picnic is arranged for the novices by the local edu- 
cational association; coffee hours are frequent. The Rotary Club annually 
invites the orientation committee and the entire new teaching staff to be 
guests at a highlight luncheon. An annual Business-Education Day, with 
all teachers participating in visiting business places for an afternoon, starts 
with the teachers as luncheon guests of their business hosts. 


At the junior high-school level, it has been our plan to utilize the serv- 
ices of the new people to assist in a variety of duties—working on records, 
assisting with registration, making statistical studies, assisting in handling 
the testing of new pupils, distributing schedules, and assisting in the pre- 
orientation of the five hundred pupils annual new to our junior high 
school. These work-type activities are interspersed with conferences and 
discussions on junior high-school philosophy, counseling system, adminis- 
trative procedures, rules of operation, calendar of activities, and marks and 
marking philosophy. To each new teacher is assigned the services of a 
teacher-counselor—a guide to serve as long a period as the new teacher 
wishes the relationship to continue. The new teacher spent several after- 
noons visiting and talking with individuals who work in some of the 
other youth serving community agencies; these included the juvenile de- 

partment of the local police force, the county probation officer who super- 
| vises all youth whose cases are coming before the juvenile judge, and the 
county welfare office. 


| About the second week that the teachers are on duty, they in a sense 
have their first meeting with pupils that will be in their classes. This is 
done by supplying them with the names of pupils that will be in their 
classes during the year. The new teachers are assigned to go through the 
records and obtain test information and other data on each of their pupils. 
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We also ask them to take a quick look at the cumulative folders, achieve- 
ment records, and anecdotal records for each pupil. 

When the balance of the staff arrives, usually about eight or ten days be- 
fore school starts for pupils, the regular faculty and departmental chair- 
men take over. At this point, the new teachers pretty much follow the 
same activities as regular staff members. During this time, the new teachers 
attend all activities that other teachers attend—faculty meetings, work- 
shops, conferences, departmental meetings, curriculum meetings, com- 
mittees, go over curriculum guides and previous teacher plans, textbook 
materials, receive supplies, library materials, attend grade level teacher 
meetings, and make their plans for the opening day of school. Here, too, 
there is a daily coffee hour and usually a picnic for the new teachers. 

It has been our experience that after this orientation month, the new 
teacher is really ready to start his work on the opening of school even for 
the first time very much the same as “following a weekend recess."" We 
count this period as being most valuable. 


Summary of the presentation made by WILLIAM J. HAGENY 
Principals’ Salaries 


For the past five years the New York State Association of Secondary- 
School Principals has had a committee on principals’ salaries of our state. 
The committee has two stated purposes: First, an educational campaign 
among the public schools of New York to acquaint boards of education, 
superintendents of schools, and lay groups with our program for better 
school principal's salaries; secondly, a legislative program to put into law 
a basic minimum salary for principals in New York State. Our work is 
centered in a Joint Committee formed by the salary committees of the New 
York State Association of Secondary-School Principals and the New York 
State Association of Elementary-School Principals. 

Our educational campaign has consisted of the printing and distribution 
of approximately one brochure a year for the past four years. The first was 
called, What Should You Pay Your School Principals?. This was a six- 
teen-page booklet. The next was a blue and white fold-over brochure, 
called How To Determine a Principal's Salary, the third, Your Principal 
at Work and the fourth, to be published this month is a single page circu- 
lar, called What the Ruml Report Said About Principals’ Salaries. 

Each of these printings ran to about 15,000 copies. They were sent 
through the co-operation of the New York State School Boards Associa- 
tion to all board of education members of the state. They were also sent 
to all superintendents of schools, district superintendents, and principals 
of the state through the New York State Teachers Association. Even the 


William J. Hageny is Supervising Principal of the Haldane Central School in Cold 
Spring, New York. 
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state PTA co-operated by sending copies to all their local units in New 
York state. 

Our Joint Committee has also made surveys of principals’ salaries of the 
state every year for the past four years. We have also carried on a cam- 
paign to persuade the New York State Education Department to adopt our 
formula in determining or recommending salaries for principals in newly 
created school districts. 

Our legislative efforts, although unsuccessful to date, are persistent. We 
have introduced in the New York State Legislature a bill mandating a 
minimum salary for principals, for the past four years. We have a well- 
organized legislative committee with representatives in all of the sixteen 
districts of the state. Each year we have carried on an effective campaign 
to secure passage of our bill. So far, we have not succeeded but the effort 
and publicity has helped our educational campaign 

Principals of other states can secure copies of our publications by writ- 
ing to the office of the New York State Teachers Association in Albany, 
New York. The Formula for principal's salaries, that we advocate, is a 
single salary schedule applicable to both high-school and elementary prin 
cipals. Details of the proposed schedule can be found in our brochure 
How To Determine a Principals’ Salary 


Summary of the presentation made by RICHARD S. BYERS 


Articulation in the Junior High School 
A WELL-ARTICULATED program which provides an easy transi- 


tion between schools and grades is desired at all grade levels. Junior 
high-school people are particularly interested in articulation because of 
the unique position the junior high school occupies at the end of the ele 
mentary-school years and at the beginning of the secondary-school pro- 
gram. At this time in their school life, junior high-school pupils are them- 
selves going through a stormy time physically and emotionally, with 
many changes and transitions in themselves. Therefore, it is even more 
desirable that an educational program is provided which eliminates un- 
necessary changes in procedure and practices which further confuse the 
early adolescent. 

A study was undertaken to gather information about articulation prin- 
ciples and practices which would aid junior high-school faculties in plan- 
ning their own well-articulated program. A list of presently used articula 
tion practices was compiled from a number of sources including the con- 
tacting of junior high-school principals in most states of the United States. 

In a second part of the study, a list of these present articulation practices 
was favored to a selected group of junior high-school principals and other 
leaders in education, both elementary and secondary. They were asked 
to rate these principles and practices in terms of their desirability for use 


Richard S. Byers is Principal of the South Side Junior High School in Rockville 
Centre, New York 
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in the junior high school. From the ratings of these jurors a list of desir- 
able principles and practices was compiled into what was called a “Basis 
for Articulation.” 

It was found that articulation practices used in schools were, of course, 
many and varied. However, when compiling them they seemed to fall 
easily in one of seven categories, each related to articulation. These seven 
are: philosophy, selection and organization of the curriculum, administra- 
tion, guidance, materials and methods of instruction, individual needs of 
pupils, and the organization of personnel for the supervision of the cur- 
riculum. 

In general there is agreement on the part of the junior high-school prin- 
cipals, leaders in elementary education, and leaders in secondary educa- 
tion as to the desirability of the specific articulation practices. It appears 
that among this group there is agreement as to the basic philosophy of the 
junior high school. The jurors agreed that practices which brought people 
together were better aids to articulation than practices which involve the 
exchange of printed materials and other impersonal practices. 

The jurors indicate a greater interest in articulation between grades 
6 and 7 than between grades 9 and 10. That is, the jurors indicate again 
and again the desirability of certain practices to improve articulation be 
tween grades 6 and 7, but do not support similar practices between grades 
9 and 10. The compilation of articulation principles and the specific 
practices suggested to implement them are in themselves a basis for articu- 
lation from which practices may be selected for use in a specific school to 
aid in developing a well-articulated educational program. 


WHAT GUIDING PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICES ARE NEEDED 
FOR BUILDING BETTER PROGRAMS OF CLASSES AND BETTER 
ASSIGNMENTS FOR STUDENTS? 


CHAIRMAN: John D. Richmond, Principal, Martinsville High School, 
Placerville, California 

DISCUSSANTS: 
M. A. Glasmire, Superintendent of Schools, Riverside, New Jersey 


Noel Lawrence, Principal, Grand Island Senior High School, Grand 
Island, Nebraska 


Summary of the presentation made by EUGENE H. VAN VLIET 


i. DEVELOPING the principals and practices for building better pro- 
grams for students, all of us are conscious of the fact that we must build 
the programs for particular students. This immediately brings to our 
minds differences and likenesses. Every community is distinct. Its con- 





Eugene H. Van Vliet is Principal of the Tenafly High School in Tenafly, New 
Jersey. 
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ditions and its needs are unique. About the only thing for which we can 
claim a likeness is the fact that we have the responsibility for adolescent 
students. Even in this likeness we have to recognize immense differences. 
We must begin in our thinking, therefore, with a firm understanding of the 
difficulty and validity of making generalizations before we can think of 
programs; therefore, we must think of the communities and students. 
Certainly, we must begin with as complete knowledge of the community 
as we can secure. The education of the residents of a community has a 
great bearing on the type of education desired and needed by the students 
of that community. Just as the education of the adult citizens has a bear 
ing on the program and needs of the students, so occupations of the adult 
citizens have a similar bearing. Realistically, likewise, the socio-economic 
status of the community determines not only: what is needed but how 
much the community is willing to afford. These factors are necessary in 
understanding the community as it is. In addition, the future of the com- 
munity and nearby communities is necessary in planning the general school 
offerings. Only when we know completely the community can we know 
present needs of pupils and anticipate future needs. 


Intimately tied with this background is a survey of the life intentions of 
pupils. The gathering of this important data indicates the tremendous 
importance of a guidance program in planning and executing offerings 
and individual student programs. While it may not be possible to repeat 
community surveys frequently, the data gathered day by day by competent 
guidance workers give the realistic basic for a school program and the 
constant revision of that program, as well as the application of this con 
stantly changing program to an individual pupil's needs. 

Obviously, there are distinct differences in schools situated in rural 
communities from those situated in surburban communities. Likewise, 
urban communities present entirely different problems and suggest en- 
tirely different approaches to solutions. 

In the development of a curricular program of any particular school, 
then, all staff workers should have a part. Some communities are fortunate 
in having special co-ordinators of curriculum so that the work of the 
specialists might contribute to the more rapid evolution of offerings and 
especially for the more dynamic revision of offerings. In general, how- 
ever, it is the principal of the school and his staff who are ultimately re- 
sponsible for the curricular program geared to the needs, interests, and 
aptitudes of the pupils. 

The building of the master program depends on the dissemination of 
data, the accurate selection of appropriate courses, and development of a 
flexible master schedule. Guidance workers and the administration of the 
school need to discuss with teachers very shortly after the beginning of a 
school year the registration for the next year. Students need to be in- 
formed of their needs in relation to their life intentions and the offerings of 
the school. Most schools involve the parents by requiring parental agree- 
ment to choice of courses. It is obvious that in this connection the single 
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curriculum, with an individual program tailored to each pupil's needs, 
presents greater flexibility than the straight jacket of inviolable curricula 
within the school program. In some schools, registration is done com- 
pletely through group and individual guidance. In other schools, especially 
those where the guidance staff is inadequate, registration is completed by 
home-room and classroom teachers. There are obviously arguments for 
the benefits derived from involving teachers in registration. There are 
likewise arguments for the efficiency of having registration done by trained 
guidance workers evolving pupil choices through individual conference. 

Registration mechanics involve, in many schools, mimeographed forms; 
in others, printed forms; and in still others, 1.B.M. cards. Total personnel 
then are employed in terms of the scope of the school budget. Various de 
vices are used in preparing the master schedule. Basic considerations in- 
volve number of periods per day, the type of academic program, the lunch 
and cafeteria arrangements, the guidance program, the planning for assem 
blies, special planning for fall sports and other athletic activities, group 
classification on the basis of heterogeneity or homogeneity, and the pet 
sonnel and facility provisions of the school. All of these things being con 
sidered with the various problems of special classes and single classes, 
lead to the evolvement of a master -schedule. Experience indicates that 
checking of the master schedule with individual schedules which are 
atypical and schedules in which students have elected courses for which 
there is only one class is a good device before adopting the final form of 
the master schedule 

Che next step in getting better programs is usually one done late in the 
school year or during the summer. Ideally, the personal consideration 
given to each individual choice of subjects can be brought into fruition by 
giving the same personal consideration to arranging the individual pupil's 
daily schedule. This is logical, but, ideally, it is the job of the guidance 
workers who have been so integral a part in the registration. A flexible 
schedule depending on the size of the school population allows for adjust 
ment for summer school and the changes which should be few if registra 
tion is successfully prepared. 

Regardless of the groupng or lack of grouping used in the school system, 
since most schools use home-rooms for attendance and other clerical de- 
tails, I think we must insure better programs of growth in living by be- 
ginning with heterogeneity of home rooms. It is not an extensive job but a 
rewarding job. The assistance of teachers can be secured in developing 
home rooms not chosen on the basis of random sampling but on the basis 
of insuring random sampling—by that I mean representation proportion- 
ately by sex, ability, interest, and spread of school activity. Finally, a 
calendar should be prepared of the various steps from registration to the 
completion of the individual pupil's schedule. In this task, the co-opera 
tion of everyone is necessary: teachers, guidance workers, administrators, 
secretaries—all must understand the principles underlying the ultimate 
objective of better programs for students. Adherence to the calendar in 
sures a smooth and efficient school opening in September. 
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For the principal of the school and his immediate administrative and 
guidance staff, the following principles and practices are the ideal in com- 
pleting faculty co-operation and the building of ideal individual programs: 


1. A complete understanding of the community 
2. A complete understanding of the educational objectives of students 
8. A dedication to planning the master schedule to take care of individual 
differences 
1. A willingness to exert the effort to schedule each student as an individual 
5. A belief in constant curricular revision 
6. Deve lopm«¢ nt of a year-round guidance program 
7. Development of complete registration forms 
8. Belief in student orientation and individual student choice 


9. Willingness to work under time pressure to conform to a calendar 


Summary of the presentation made by R. R. LICHTY 


| PTANCE of the comprehensive high-school philosophy assumes 
that personnel dealing directly with student programming will endeavor 
at all times to keep the needs of each individual student uppermost in 
their minds. To accomplish this, a strong administrative team must be 
established that numbers in its membership the school principal, assistant 
principal, vice-principals, counselors, home-room teachers, and the regis- 
trar. This group, in addition to being qualified professionally, most also 
have at their disposal functional materials that are efhcient and economi- 
cal. In other words, a system of record keeping that is concise, consistent, 
simple but complete, and, above all, available and understandable by all 
members of the group delegated to come in contact with this phase of 
student life. 

From initial enrollment, to final check-out at graduation or transfer to 
another school, it is the duty and responsibility of the school to maintain 
and operate a system of records that will assist in the orderly operation of 
student scheduling and reports of academic progress. The staff at the El 
Dorado County High School in Placerville, California, feels that they have 
met this challenge by developing a number of techniques and procedures 
that assure good scheduling for the school, and the individual student. 
Briefly, the system has three distinct stages: 


A. Pre-enrollment 
1. Elementary- and/or junior high-school graduates 
2. Transfer students 
3. Current students continuing towards graduation 
1. Copies of student handbook are issued to all incoming students 


R. R. Lichty is District Superintendent of the El Dorado County High School in 
Placerville, California 
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B. Schedule Building: 
1. Course offerings 
2. Faculty assignments 
3. Student stations 
C. Counseling, guidance, and records 
1. Counseling 
a. Student data 
b. Original interview 
c. Follow-up interviews 
d. Periodic progress check 
2. Guidance 
a. Recommended program versus major-minor 
b. Testing program 
c. Anecdotal notes 
d. Future plans 
e. After graduation follow-up 
3. Records 
a. Permanent scholastic record 
b. Permanent co-curricular activity record 
c. Photographs 
d. Standardized test results 
e. Vital statistics 
f. Report cards 
g. All-purpose folder containing discipline, attendance, notes from 


Y 


home, etc. (disposed of two years following graduation or transfer 
from district). 


The pre-enrollment phase includes team visits to the elementary and 
junior high schools to explain the high-school program to incoming stu- 
dents and their parents. With a second visit to pick up pre-enrollment 
blanks, listing courses selected, and parental approval indicated by paren- 
tal signature. The schedule building is done only after each pre-enroll- 
ment blank is studied in comparison with student needs and abilities. 
The development of the schedule is aided by the use of an “Egg Crate” 
device. 

Once school is in session, each student is scheduled for three (3) as- 
signed interviews with the counselor per year, plus the privilege of having 
additional interviews on an appointment basis. 

A system of multiple carbon printed registration forms, change of pro- 
gram cards, and report cards has been developed that have proven more 
efficient and less costly than those now being used in most high schools. 
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WHAT EXTRA-CLASS ACTIVITIES SHOULD BE INCLUDED IN 
THE SENIOR HIGH-SCHOOL PROGRAM? 


CHairMan: Nelson F. Hurley, Principal, Sparrows Point High School, 
Sparrows Point, Maryland 


DISCUSSANTS: 
Robert C. Cawrse, Principal, Rocky River High School, Rocky River, 
Ohio 
Karl Ferrin, Principal, Blackfoot High School, Blackfoot, Idaho 
S. Warner Kirlin, Principal, Fairfield High School, Fairfield, lowa 


Summary of the presentation made by OTTO HUGHES 


‘Ee E question raised by the title of this paper is “what” extracurricular 
activities should be included in the secondary-school program, rather 
than “whether or not” extracurricular activities should be included. The 
decision is one of selection of kind and quality of the activity, rather than 
the acceptance or rejection of activities as a part of the educational pro- 
gram. Before considering what extracurricular activities should be in- 
cluded in the secondary-school program, it may be well to determine the 
distinction made between the so-called extracurricular and the curricular 
phases of the school program. 

In the early stages of their development, the extracurricular activities 
were largely pupil-planned and promoted, with relatively little help from 
either teachers or members of the administrative staff of the school. Neither 
space, equipment, school time, nor sponsors were provided, and no credit 
was allowed toward graduation for participation in the activity. 

Some authorities consider all experiences through which the pupils go, 
whether inside the schoolroom or outside, to be a part of the curriculum. 
They hold that the curriculum may be considered to include all the experi- 
ences through which the pupils go, whether it be in the classroom, on the 
playground, or in the publications office. 

In a recent study of extracurricular activities in the Indiana high 
schools,' Christian W. Jung and William H. Fox found that in about one 
third of the schools there was a feeling among principals that there is a rigid 
dividing line between what is called “curricular” and what is called 
“extracurricular.” It may be inferred through the findings of that study 
that nearly two thirds of the principals today consider all activities to be 
fundamentally curricular, since there is practically no clear-cut dividing 
line between the two. 


iJung, C. W., Wm. H. Fox Extracurricular Activities in Indiana High Schools: The 
General Program, and Student Participation in School Government, May 1952. 


Otto Hughes is Principal of the University School, Indiana University, Blooming- 
ton, Indiana 
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In many instances, interest on the part of the pupils in the extracur- 
ricular offerings stems from a desire to expand the curriculum in order to 
make it richer and more meaningful. One of the best examples of this 
growth is that of the rapid development of teacher and pupil interest in 
the Science Talent Search, sponsored by Westinghouse. This movement 
has not only brought about an increased interest in science, but, through 
the co-operation of science teachers, pupils can have an interesting and 
profitable way to spend their leisure time pursuing projects that have 
opened up many avenues for scientific investigation. Another fruitful 
result of the project has been that of discovering new talent among pupils 
who have, as a result of their interest in science, received lucrative scholar 
ships, thus making possible opportunities for higher education which 
they might not have had. 

This example of the effect of pupil participation in extracurricular 
activity could be duplicated many times in a wide variety of experiences 
in which secondary schoo] pupils engage in the modern high school. ‘There 
are many types of activities, as indicated by the North Central Association 
in the Evaluative Criteria. The following types of activities are outlined 
in the chapter on the pupil activity program:? pupil participation in school 
government, home rooms, the school assembly, school publications, music 
activities, dramatic and speech activities, social life and activities, physical 
activities for boys, physical activities for girls, and school clubs 


In attempting to arrive at some basis upon which to determine what 
extracurricular activities should be included in the secondary-school pro- 
gram, consideration of the percentage of pupil participation in existing 
programs may be revealing. Jung and Fox found that sixty-eight per cent 
of the pupils participated in extracurricular activities in the high schools 
which responded to their inquiry. 


Principals in these schools were not at all enthusiastic about the value 
of the activities program in relation to the total educational program of 
the school. When asked to evaluate the program on a scale of much, some, 
little, and none, less than half felt that it was of much value, whereas ap- 
proximately half of the principals felt that the activities program had 
some value. The investigators found that the principals in the schools 
with enrollments of 500 and above gave a much greater value to the acti- 
vities program than did those principals in the schools with enrollments 
under 500. 

The investigators found that nearly one third of the high-school popula- 
tion in those schools responding did not participate in any form of activity. 
If this proportion is typical of most states, then it would appear that a re- 
evaluation of the activity program would be desirable. Perhaps careful 
study should be made to develop the activities to meet the needs of youth 
better, so that every youth will find interests and educational experiences 
challenging and worthwhile. 


"Co-operative Study of Secondary-School Standards, Evaluative Criteria, 1960 Edition, p. 191. 
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The pupil activity program should be organized in such a way that it 
meets the leisure, recreational, and social interests of the participants. 
Self-directed specialization in areas of the curriculum of special interest to 
the individual pupils should be the motivating factor that would lead to 
100 per cent participation. The participation of science students in the 
program of the Science Talent Search is an illustration of the type of 
activity referred to above. 


Furthermore, the pupil activity program should be organized and ad- 
ministered in such a way as to provide opportunity for the development 
of desirable social traits that will carry over into adult life. Leadership 
and followership abilities, developed under democratic guidance pro- 
cedures, should be a major objective of the program. 


In the publication, Planning for American Youth, the authors emphasize 
the importance of providing time in school for youths to select part of their 
program to meet their own individual interests, either in recreational 
activities or in activities which help in the growth of proficiency and skill 
in some particular field of learning. 


Many high schools of today provide opportunity for the development 
of these interests through offering many elective subjects, from which many 
different selections may be made. The wide range of activities attracts 
pupils and, through proper guidance, makes it possible for them to develop 
their abilities along their particular lines of interest. 


In conclusion, the following criteria may serve as a guide in the selection 
of the extracurricular activities to be included in the high-school program: 


1. Organization of the pupil activity program, so that the leisure, recrea 
tional, and social interests of the pupils are met. 

2. Careful guidance by competent personnel in the pupil's selection of 
activities. 

3. Selection of those types of activities that will insure carrying over into 
adult life the competencies derived from participation therein 

4. Development of a program of activities that will assist the pupils in 
acquiring desirable traits of leadership and followership. 

5. Provision for pupil-initiated and pupil-directed activities, with adequate 
opportunity for constant evaluation of the activities and outcome. 


Whether we like it or not, tomorrow's world will provide more leisure 
time than ever before. Modern development of means of travel and com 
munication is rapidly bringing about a “one world.” Automation with 
the widespread practice of “do it yourself’ challenges the high schools to 
provide for the acquisition of those traits that will enable the youth to 
make wise use of their leisure time tomorrow. A well-directed compre- 
hensive program of extracurricular activities for high-school youth of to- 
day will give them an opportunity to acquire many of these interests and 
abilities. Experience in this democratic method of acquiring competencies 
in leisure time will go a long way in enabling the youth of today to become 
better citizens of tomorrow. 
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Summary of the presentation made by ELLIS S$. McALLISTER 


| as activities are not a new development in the field of edu- 
cation. The first examples of student activities date back to Athens and 
Sparta in Ancient Greece. The activities consisted mostly of sports and 
public speaking. Down through the history of education, school activities 
have developed from periods of complete opposition to their present-day 
status of promotion and encouragement. Educational authorities today 
agree that they make a definite contribution to the basic goals and objec- 
tives of education. They help make the student self-directive, teach social 
co-operation, increase interest in school, and develop school morale. 
Activities in a very effective way help to prepare the student for active 
life in a democracy. 

Through the test of time and experience, authorities in the field of extra- 
class activities recommend ten areas in the high-school program as follows: 
home room, student council, assemblies, social activities, dramatics, musi- 
cal organization, athletics, publications, forensic, and commencement. 
The “How” of the extraclass program is very important in the modern-day 
high school. Some criteria as established by leaders in the field are recom- 
mended in each of the areas. 


Homeroom.—The homeroom should have a class organization with stu- 
dent officers. Minimum time in the home room should be not less than ten 
minutes daily and a full class period once a week. 


Student Council.—Each school should have a constitution adopted by 
the student body. The entire school should be represented in the student 
council. Representation by home room is the most widely used type in 
the country today. Local needs should determine the type of council organ- 
ization. The head of the school should retain veto power. The co-opera- 
tive aspects of participation should be continually emphasized. The fully 
developed council should probably be responsible for the promotion and 
co-ordination of the entire extraclass program of the school. Much of the 
work of the student council can be done by committees. The student 
council should have its own room and meet at a regular time during the 
school day. A good student council ought to have a minimum of an hour 
a week and a faculty adviser or sponsor. 


Assemblies.—The assembly should grow out of the curricular work of 
the school. The assembly program should be supervised by a committee 
of teachers and students. 


Social Activities and School Clubs.—The social program should be super- 
vised by a central committee of faculty and students. The number of social 
events should be limited. School clubs should be scheduled in school 
time. All school clubs should be chartered. 


Ellis S. McAllister is Principal of the Ben Lomond High School in Ogden, Utah. 
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Dramatic Activities.—Dramatic art classes should be included in the 
regular school curriculum. Schools should participate in dramatic art 
festivals. 

Forensic Activities.—A rich program in speech activities should be avail 
able for all students. If all students are to have some speech experience, 
it should be included in the English, social science, or core classes. 
Teachers who are responsible for students in required courses should be 
competent to direct speech experiences in the best manner and with the 
most effective techniques known to education. The number one chal- 
lenge to secondary-school speech activity is for an evaluation and improve- 
ment of speech instruction in required classes. Emphasis should be on 
speech in the classroom and not on speech contests. 

Publications.—Four types of publication in the high schools today are 
the newspaper, magazine, yearbook, and handbook. At least one semester 
of journalism should be included in the curriculum. 

Music Activities.—Regular classes in both vocal and instrumental music 
should be scheduled on school time and credit given for the same. Types 
of musical organizations are as follows: (1) instrumental-concert and 
marching band, beginning band, orchestra, and ensembles; (2) vocal 
boy's and girls’ glee clubs, mixed chorus, accompanied or a’cappella, en- 
semblies; (3) music appreciation; (4) operetta; and (5) contests and 
festivals. There is a growing attitude in favor of the music festival. Music 
contests are of recent development and their value is very controversial 
in the minds of school people. 

Athletics.—The interschool athletic program should be considered an 
integral part of the educational program. As such, it should be completely 
financed by school boards and completely administered by school officials. 
A program of education should be conducted in each community to de- 
velop a better understanding of the total physical education program and 
the place of interschool athletics in it. Coaches should be members of the 
faculty and duly certificated. Activities should be appropriate to the level 
of maturity, skills, and interests of the participants. Tackle football below 
the ninth grade and boxing for all levels are definitely disapproved. The 
state department of education should be represented in all state high- 
school athletic association boards of control. All girls’ athletic activities 
should be taught and coached by trained women leaders, divorced en- 
tirely from interscholastic contests for boys. It is recommended that organ- 
ized interschool competition for girls be limited and that invitation events 
in the form of play days, involving mass participation, be emphasized. 
The health and welfare of the participants should be of first considera- 
tion in planning an athletic program. A sound philosophy of athletics 
should see physical education, intramural athletics, and interscholastic 
competition as three closely integrated phases of the total educational pro- 
gram of the school. 

Commencement Program.—Schools are discontinuing the traditional 
type of graduation exercise with the valedictorian and adult speaker. 
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The trend is for a large number of graduates to participate on the pro- 
gram. The program is developed around a central theme, new each year. 
It is recommended that a representative committee of administrators, 
faculty, and students be responsible for planning the commencement 
program. Some guiding steps are recommended in planning the program: 
it should be planned early and have definite objectives. Preparation 
should be correlated with classwork. It should be attractive, have variety 
in the program, and have student participation. Surveys reveal that more 
than 75 per cent of the schools have a Baccalaureate Service. In a national 
survey, it was found that 85 per cent of the nation’s high schools use caps 
and gowns. Eighty-three percent of the schools using caps and gowns rent 
them. Eight-five per cent of the schools using caps and gowns charge the 
student a rental fee ranging from 25 cents to $5. The most frequently 
mentioned charge was $1.50. The use of caps and gowns seems to be the 
recommended practice, as it reduces the extra expense for clothing and 
provides more uniformity in dress. 

The centralized type of financial organization is recommended to finance 
the extraclass program. Authorities réecommend that student body cards 
should be offered, but there should not be pressure placed upon pupils to 
purchase them. 


WHAT SHOULD WE DO ABOUT READING IN THE JUNIOR 
HIGH SCHOOL? 


CHAIRMAN: A. H. Lauchner, Principal, Great Neck Junior High School, 
Great Neck, New York 


DIsCUSSANTS: 
Robert B. Abbott, Principal, Frick Junior High School, Oakland, Cali- 
fornia 
A. L. Morgan, Principal, Carver Junior High School, Tulsa, Oklahoma 


Summary of the presentation made by DORON L. WARREN 
Wuy SOMETHING NEEDs TO BE DONE 


I AM of the opinion that reading should be taught in a regular class in 
the junior high school the same as science, social studies, English, etc. 
Reading is a fundamental skill, and its teaching, as a subject, should not 
come to an end at the sixth-grade level. The vocabulary of a sixth-grade 
pupil certainly is not fully developed. Vocabularly development and skill 
in reading are ever growing processes, and the concentrated effort to assist 
their growth needs to be continued. 


Doron L. Warren is Assistant Principal of the Austin Junior High School in 
Austin, Minnesota 
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For the past few years, because of less retardation, more pupils having 
reading difficulties are entering the junior high school. These pupils will 
be lost in high school if no further effort is made to help them develop 
their reading abilities. If they cannot read, how can they be expected to 
make progress in any subject such as science, social studies, and arithmetic. 
They need further help in reading to be able to advance in any of the so 
called content areas. Then, too, because of our technical civilization, 
reading is more complicated now than it was a few years ago. Therefore, 
the pupil of today needs to be a better reader than the pupil of the past 
Compare a vocation trade manual of today with one of ten years ago to 
see the difference. Better reading ability on the part of tomorrow's citi- 
zens is a must, and the first place in which to extend its study is in the 
junior high-school area. 


Wuat SHouLp Be DONE IN THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL? 

First of all, arrangements must be made to include the teaching of read 
ing in the junior high-school course of study. As crowded as the schedule 
is, this is not an easy thing to accomplish. Before a course can be intro- 
duced with any hope of success, it is necessary to secure teachers who are 
interested in this field of teaching. 

The administration must work out some plan to place the pupils in some 
what homogeneous groups with special attention in the grouping given to 
the pupils reading ability. Tests should be given to the new seventh 
grade pupils to determine their reading level when they enter the junior 
high school. In scheduling the groups, an effort should be made not to have 
more than four reading levels in each class. 

In-service training should be given to the teachers who are to have 
charge of the reading program. Most junior high-school teachers have 
never had any training in the teaching of reading at the junior high-school 
level, and administrators should encourage junior high-school teachers 
to register for these classes. 

A variety of reading material at the proper reading level must be pro- 
vided for each reading room so that each teacher will be supplied with the 
proper tools. In this way, the teacher can see that each pupil is rewarded 
by a feeling of success as he can read at his own grade level. Not only 
should different level of ability materials be supplied in the reading classes, 
but they should also be placed in other subject matter classrooms such as 
social studies, science, English, ect. 

Extra time, with extra pay, should be provided for the reading teachers 
at the end of the school year so that the cumulative record file of each 
new seventh-grade pupil can be studied and preliminary grouping done 
according to each one’s reading ability. This reading ability grouping 
must be done early in the summer so that class schedules can be completed 
before school opens in the fall. 

The administration, through its staff, must emphasize to the pupils the 
value of each one improving his reading ability and the importance of 
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each starting where he is in his effort to improve. The program should be 
for all students—the poor, average, and superior readers can all improve. 
The advantages of having pupils enrolled in the reading class are twofold. 
Every pupil benefits from it and it removes any stigma that might be at- 
tached to those taking the course if only the below-average readers were 
required to take it. 

Finally, the administration must impress on all of the junior high-school 
instructors that the work of the reading teacher must be carried over into 
all other subject matter areas or the reading improvement program loses 
much of its value. All teachers are, to a certain degree, reading teachers, 
and even in shop and home economics classes where pupils work a great 
deal with their hands, a pupil cannot make much independent progress 
if he cannot read and comprehend the written directions. 

Because the ability to read is so vital to satisfactory progress in all fields 
ol study, it is imperative that further training in this subject be given 
to all pupils in the junior high school. 


Summary of the presentation made by WILLIAM S. GRAY 


No unit in our school system faces a greater challenge today in pro- 
moting growth in and through reading than the junior high school. This 
is due to three significant factors: the expanding role of reading at this 
level as an aid to learning and enjoyment, the dominant characteristics and 
developmental needs of junior high-school pupils, and their status in 
reading on entering the seventh grade. As a first step in attempting to 
define what should be done, we need to review briefly pertinent facts in 
each of these areas. 

For most pupils, junior high school means a changed school environ- 
ment, a more varied and expanded social setting, and a different academic 
pattern. The curriculum provided builds upon the experiences acquired 
in the elementary school and provides a broader and more penetrating 
understanding of those basic areas of interest and activity that are of 
primary significance to all; for example, the social studies, the natural 
sciences, and literature appropriate to young adolescents. 

Every aid to learning contributes more or less directly to pupil progress 
in all curriculum areas. By virtue of its very nature, reading is indispen- 
sable to learning and enjoyment in most if not all of them. Since the ma- 
terials read are more mature in character and aim to provide new and more 
penetrating insights, the demands made upon the reader increase notably. 
It follows that the junior high-school period represents one of a series of 
highly significant developmental stages in the progress of the pupil 
toward maturity in reading. 


William S. Gray is Director of Research in Reading in The University of Chicago, 
in Chicago, Illinois 
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The fact has been demonstrated repeatedly that progress in meeting the 
new demands of any stage of development is greatly facilitated through 
carefully planned guidance or training. The kind of training essential 
is determined not only by the nature of the new demands, but also by the 
dominant characteristics of the pupils taught. It will not be possible here 
to point out all of the characteristics af young adolescents which should 
be considered. They are as varied as junior high-school pupils are numer- 
ous and must all be considered in teaching. Attention is directed to two 
outstanding characteristics. 

The first is the new outlook on life that results from basic physiological 
changes and broadening social contacts. The young adolescent acquires 
a new consciousness of himself and of his relations to others and adopts 
the attitude of one seeking admission and of playing a role in the larger 
society of which he is a part. As a foundation for the judgments he makes 
as he sees, hears, and reads, he has only past experience and the biases, 
prejudices, and often times misconceptions which he has previously ac- 
quired. Many young adolescents meet the new problems which they face 
with surprising insight and effectiveness. Others struggle hopelessly and 
often adopt questionable attitudes and make wrong decisions. Abundant 
evidence to this effect is found in our current youth problem throughout 
the nation. 

The solution as far as reading is concerned consists in the development 
of greater self-reliance, penetration, and discrimination in reading. To 
this end systematic training in all aspects of efhcient reading must be pro- 
vided: word recognition; a clear grasp of sense, related, and implied mean- 
ings; thoughtful reaction of the ideas read; a careful search for a sound 
basis for reaching conclusions; and the integration of the ideas read with 
previous experience so that new and clearer understandings, more rational 
attitudes, and improved ways of thinking and behaving are acquired. 
Equally important is the development of the attitudes and skills that 
enable the reader to secure needed information from various sources, to 
choose wisely the materials that relate to his problem, and to use them effec- 
tively in reaching sound conclusions. 

But in achieving these broader ends, we must start with the pupils 
where they are in ability to read. Studies made in hundreds of seventh- 
grade classes show that pupils almost everywhere vary in reading com- 
petence from that of typical second-grade pupils or less to that of typical 
college freshmen or more. As a rule from 60 to 70 per cent or more have 
attained seventh-grade expectancy and are prepared for the normally 
prescribed basic reading instruction and for guidance in reading in the 
content fields throughout the junior high-school period. From 25 to 30 
per cent or more are greatly in need of more rudimentary training. 

The so-called retarded pupils fall into at least three classes: (1) the 
slow learners who are reading as well as could be expected in terms of their 
mental ability and who need developmental training which begins at 
their present level of achievement and moves forward as rapidly as the 
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normal progress of such pupils permit; (2) the seriously handicapped 
reader who needs special diagnosis to identify the nature of his difficulty 
and appropriate remedial treatment; and (3) the needlessly retarded 
readers who are in need of specialized training which aims to correct their 
deficiencies as quickly as possible so that they can do successful work in 
regular courses. 

For those pupils who have attained seventh-grade reading ability or 
more the following types of training are essential: (1) systematic develop 
mental training in reading as a part of the total language arts program; 
(2) systematic guidance in reading in each content field; and (3) a care 
fully organized program of stimulation and guidance in personal reading 
which involves the co-ordinated effort of the entire teaching staff, the 
school librarian, the public librarian, and the home. 


HOW CAN FACULTY MEETINGS BE MADE MORE 
PROFESSIONAL 


CHAIRMAN: E. B. Weaver, Principal, Topeka High School, Topeka, Kansas 


DISCUSSANTS: 
Edmund M. Keefe, Principal, Nashua High School, Nashua, New Hamp- 
shire 
Elmer W. Kizer, Principal, Hughes High School, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Summary of the presentation made by HANSON H. ANDERSON 


_ topic of our discussion undoubtedly implies that such meetings 
in the past have leaned toward the administrative phase rather than the 
professional. In other words, the principal has been in the limelight more 
than the teaching staff. We will agree that both types of meetings are 
necessary. The principal is responsible for stating administrative policies 
and regulations and seeing that they are carried out. Unless they are 
clearly understood, teachers cannot be expected to apply them effectively. 
But in conducting this type of meeting, care should be exercised, for I 
believe it may be generally conceded in educational circles that the old- 
fashioned type of faculty meeting is almost outmoded. Many af the in- 
structions to be given may be dispensed by bulletin, public address, etc. 
However, it is my opinion there still remains value in the personal ap- 
proach by the principal; but the long, drawn-out meetings after the close 
of school frequently have the appearance of a tired and run-down feeling. 
Either they need a powerful tonic to revitalize them or we should let them 
go to sleep entirely. 


Hanson H. Anderson is Principal of the Arsenal Technical High School, 1500 
East Michigan Street, Indianapolis 7, Indiana. 
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‘'e are primarily interested at this moment in the professional type of 
weeung. One observation should be made here and that is the wide range 
in size of faculties. It is much easier to have an intimate discussion in a 
staff under fifty than in a larger faculty. In the latter case, breaking the 
staff into groups of natural divisions will make it possible to have free 
dom of discussion. Teachers will be more interested when conditions are 
such that they can and will participate, and through participation in- 
service growth will take place. 

It seems logical that meetings should be called as often as needed and 
when they serve a purpose. One of the chief missions of professional meet- 
ings is to nurture and maintain a feeling of unity, loyalty and understand- 
ing among the staff members. This can be accomplished only when they 
get together—surely not by remaining in isolated classrooms. Bring the 
staff together as often as possible. 

In planning faculty meetings, the principal will do well to see that a 
committee or at least a cross-section of the staff is democratically selected 
to plan a series of meetings for the year. An alert and respected classroom 
teacher will probably be selected as the chairman. A few topics which are 
always in the forefront of any good system are suggested: 

1. A constantly changing society rightfully demands our continual atten- 
tion to the curriculum. Is the school keeping pace with the trends of the times, 
comparable to business and industry? 

2. The guidance field—is it overworked or are we doing enough? There is 
always room for argument. 

3. What about the gifted or superior child? Is he being neglected at the 
expense of our efforts on the slow learner? 

4. Just how far the school should go in awarding school honors and scholar- 
ships always seems to be a question. 

5. A scientific study and report of drop-outs should be of ‘extreme interest 
to teachers. 

6. Your creative and honor teachers may well be permitted to present some 
outstanding experiments they have performed. 

7. It is doubtful if many schools are taking full advantage of the use of 
visual aids in the presentation of subject matter. Many excellent films are 
available—even on classroom techniques. 

8. A report on a two or three-day visit to an outstanding school by one of 
your most professional teachers will prove to be inspirational. 

9. An exchange teacher from a foreign country always pays big dividends 
in explaining the educational system of that country. 

10. Are we going too far in the comparatively new addition to our cur- 
riculum—“Family Living Education”? 

11. A good college president is always inspirational and reminds us there 
are events taking place beyond our own environs. 

12. A social coffee hour injected into the daily schedule a few times during 
the year will do wonders in creating a happy and pleasant atmosphere. 

13. Any good school will want to know how the product it turns out is 
being absorbed into society. Where do we fall short? 
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14. Hold receptions for incoming teachers and a recognition parting for 
those retiring. 

15. The remedial and developmental reading program should be sympa 
thetically understood by the faculty. 

16. The testing program with its availability and validity always needs 
attention. 

17. The school philosophy and its objectives need constant emphasis so 
that no one will lose sight of the goal of education. 


The above named topics are only suggestions. The faculty should select 
its own subjects, knowing the needs of its own school best. Any meeting 
the staff plans will be enjoyed more and render better service than any 
planned by one individual. Staff members must want to improve them- 
selves for truly effective results. 

In addition to full-staff meetings, there are frequent small committee 
meetings, departmental meetings, representatives from the school meet 
ing with city superintendent that contribute materially to professional 
participation and growth. These smaller gatherings should and do pass 
on their information to the staff at large. The principal will, of course, use 
or suggest the use of those types of meetings which best meet the needs of 
his staff and at the same time encourage professional growth and improve 
classroom instruction. 


Summary of the presentation made by LAWRENCE E. VREDEVOE 


Tw following suggestions for the improvement of faculty meetings 
are based upon the observation of sixty-two faculty meetings in different 
secondary schools; interviews with two hundred and eight teachers; and 
the reports of interviews by students in my classes and with five hundred 
secondary classroom teachers in ninety schools during the past ten years. 
Much of the information is not new or novel, but it does emphasize that 
all administrators might benefit from an evaluation of their faculty meet- 
ings. 

The important implication of all the data collected was that teachers 
as a whole desire to have their faculty meetings more meaningful and 
professional. They pointed out that faculty meetings were the poorest 
example of what we know should be characteristic of a professional meet- 
ing. Punctuality, attentiveness, good manners, active participation, and 
courtesy taught in the classroom are not always practiced by those who 
teach others. 

Twenty-one administrators indicated that the most difficult meetings 
they had to conduct were faculty meetings. Three of those interviewed 
frankly admitted that they called meetings as seldom as possible because 
they dreaded and feared faculty meetings. One of these three held only 
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one meeting a year. Teachers regarded faculty meetings as sources of infor- 
mation, inspiring, motivation, and professional stimulation, or as meet 
ings which were to be endured. 

The tabulation of the information relative to the frequency and time 
of meetings in the one hundred fifty-two schools represented revealed that: 

1. The frequency of meeting is usually determined by the individual school. 
Number of meetings ranged from one a year to one a week. There were wide 
differences even among schools within the same district where individual choice 
was permitted. In these districts there was as much difference in practice as 
among schools of different districts. No particular pattern was characteristic of 
any particular state or region. The most common practice provided for a faculty 
meeting each month. The second most common practice was to call a meeting 
when it was considered necessary. 

2. The time of meeting varied as widely as the frequency; although a large 
majority, one hundred and seven, held their meetings after school. Meetings 
were observed which were held before school in the morning, during the noon 
hour, on school holidays, and in the evening. The morning meetings were an 
attempt to select the time of least conflict with activities and when all faculty 
members could be present. 


There seems to be a growing resentment on the part of faculty members 
toward meetings and activities which extend their normal school day. 
Administrators must recognize that after-school meetings are handicapped 
by fatigue, anxiety of married teachers who have home responsibilities, 
and trafhc problems which increase in some communities after four o'clock. 
Then too, the after-school faculty meeting does not permit coaches and 
supervisors of activities to attend. 

Interviews with teachers did disclose a willingness and even an eager- 
ness to attend meetings which were designed to help them professionally. 
Pre-school institutes were recognized as beneficial and important in de- 
veloping better relationships among faculty members and understanding 
of objectives and responsibilities. Teachers also stressed the benefit which 
could be derived if a periodic follow-up of these meetings was provided. 
One said, “They feed it to you so fast and in such large doses that you get 
professional indigestion. After I have tried some of the suggestions and 
ideas of the pre-school institute, I wish I had the opportunity to review 
and ask more questions.” 

The most dissatisfaction with faculty meetings was found to exist in 
schools where: 


1. Administrative matters which could be handled by bulletins or announce 
ments consumed the major part or all of the faculty meeting time. 

2. Faculty meetings were not scheduled in advance but called on short 
notice and without regard to factors which make it difficult for teachers to meet; 
i.e., grading periods, just before vacations, major community events which in- 
volve teachers. 

3. Meetings were designed and planned entirely by the administrator or 
his assistants. Faculty advisory committees did not help to interpret the prob- 
lems and areas in which teachers felt the greatest need for help. 
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4. Meetings were not well organized or efficiently conducted. Some teachers 
believed that the training of administrators as well as teachers failed to stress 
the methods and techniques of conducting professional meetings. 

5. There were no definite time limits so that teachers could plan on an 
approximate dismissal time. 

6. Faculty meetings were always scheduled during a teacher's free time. A 
typical comment was, “Administrators hold their meetings during school time 
but teachers must stay after school or come back.” 

7. Democratic theory resulted in “damocratic” practice of confusion, domi- 
nation by a few, unlimited debate with no conclusions, due to lack of profes- 
sional leadership. 


The following suggestions for the improvement of faculty meetings are 
based upon the summary of those given by teachers and administrators. 


1. Meetings should be carefully and co-operatively planned with an agenda 
which provides for flexibility but not confusion. All matters which can be 
handled by bulletin should not be permitted to consume faculty meeting time. 

2. Meetings should be scheduled so that all members of the staff can attend 
and plan their appointments, activities, and work ficcordingly. 

3. Meetings should be characterized by professional procedures and leader 
ship which in itself is professional. 

4. General faculty meetings should be concerned with problems and mat- 
ters which are related to the entire group. Departmental items or those con 
cerning certain groups should be deleted from the agenda and referred to other 
meetings or conferences where they rightfully belong. 

5. Meetings should reflect the co-operative planning of teachers and ad 
ministrators. 

6. Meetings should not be dominated by certain problems; 1.¢., budget, 
teachers welfare, philosophy. The primary objective of the improvement of the 
instructional program through the professional growth of the individual staff 
member must not be forgotten in concern for administrative matters. 


Problems and items which were suggested as important for faculty dis 
cussion and consideration were: 


1. Objectives of secondary education and those of the individual school 
2. Methods of evaluating and repoging pupils progress. 
3. State code; accrediting agencies; and local board policies relative to 
a. Qualification of teachers 
b. Employment, promotion, and dismissal of personnel 
c. Teacher's load 
d. Staff member's responsibilities, rights, and obligations 
e. Textbooks and supplies 
f. Library services and use 


g. Requirements for promotion and graduation of pupils 
h. Attendance, length of class periods, and length of school year 
i. Support of school and budget 
j. Purpose and obligation for observance of special days. 
4. Trends in elementary, secondary, and higher education. 
Interpretation of the school’s program and its services. 
6. Methods and techniques essential to good human relations. 
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Evaluation of the program of the school. 
Professional activities and achievements of individual staff members. 


x 


9. Reports of findings and conclusions from the field of research. 
10. Social, economic, and political trends which have implications for the 
school and are pertinent to teachers. 


Methods which teachers and administrators believe were most helpful 
in improving faculty meetings and developing professional growth were 


1. Use of all faculty members in presentations, discussions, and studies. 
Competence and contribution to the problem under study determined the 
selection of participants for the occasion. 

2. Interpretation of the school’s program and progress through group or 
departmental presentations at faculty meetings. Such activities force the partici 
pants to reconsider the objectives of their programs, their relationship to the 
over-all objectives of the school, materials and instructional methods used, and 
evaluative procedures. The presentations could be distributed over a two or 
three year program. Programs of this type orient the new teachers and provide 
a review for the old. 

3. Meetings planned to help teachers 

a. Design, use, and evaluate instruments for testing pupil progress and 
compe tence. 
b. Understand proper use, limitations, and value of achievement, psycho 
logical, and inventory tests used by schools. 
c. Understand the system of reporting pupil's progress used by the school 
and the individual teacher. 
d. To be better able to deal with the individual differences in class and 
school activities as related to learning and behavior 
Understand the place and emphasis of common learnings and voca 


tional preparation. 
f. Understand the relationship and special responsibilities of elementary 
secondary, higher, and adult education programs. 
g. Comprehend their individual and collective responsibility in the 
conservation of human resources and mental health 
h. Better understand themselves and their fellow teachers 
1. Provision for opportunity for fellowship and better acquaintance with 
student council representatives, parents, board members, and community leaders 
loo many gatherings are so big and formal that personal contacts are pro 
hibitive. 


These are in essence the suggestions made by teachers and administra- 
tors. Some came from those who were having successful experiences with 
the procedures and programs mentioned; others, from a desire to reach 
out for something more professional 

I'he observations of the sixty-two faculty meetings revealed that the 
administration with the help of faculty members should provide the leader- 
ship, stimulation, and motivation for developing a program of profes 
sional faculty meetings. Administrators must remember that cultural and 
educational leadership can be their greatest contribution to education. 
Faculty meetings are usually the best barometer for measuring their efforts 
to meet this responsibility. 
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HOW CAN SUPERVISION MAKE ITS GREATEST CONTRIBU- 
TION TO THE LEARNING PROCESS? 


CHAIRMAN: L. W. Kindred, Director, Department of Educational Adminis 
tration, Temple University, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


DISCUSSANTS: 
Edward W. Stefaniak, Principal, Stowe High School, Stowe, Vermont 
Harry E. Martin, Principal, Lima Senior High School, Lima, Ohio 


Summary of the presentation made by EUGENE S. THOMAS 


B: FORE we can give a tentative answer to the question posed in the 
subject of this brief presentation, we must come to some acceptable defini 
tion of supervision. This simple word, “supervision,” means many things 
to many people. The General Court of the Massachusetts Bay Colony 
directed in 1654 that the town selectmen should secure teachers of certain 
religious and moral qualities. Other northern colonies had similar laws 
Nothing was said about inspection, but this function did appear in the 
early part of the eighteenth century and has persisted to the present time, 
and legitimately so. 

Eventually as schools grew in size and population increased, the super 
intendent and principal came into the picture as the chief administrators 
of the schools. The supervision function of the principal was not con- 
sidered an important function until recent years. In fact, one of the chief 
criticisms of the principal today is that he does not assume full responsi- 
bility for the improvement of instruction. Some would go so far as to say 
that supervision cannot become effective unless the principal assumes it 
as one of his prime functions, and others would say that, unless the prin- 
cipal does assume his responsibilities in supervision, he will lose his pres- 
tige as educational leader of his school in particular and in the field of 
education in general. 

Ihe special supervisor came into the educational picture with the 
advent of the special subjects such as music, art, manual arts, etc., in the last 
quarter of the nineteenth century. Under the special supervisor in the 
special subject and the principal in the traditional subjects, the prime 
purpose of supervision has been to improve the learning situation. The 
methods used to accomplish supervision have been inspection, inspection 
combined with /arssez faire, coercion, training and guidance of the teachers, 
etc. All of the practices have made contributions to the improvement of 
instruction and all persist to a degree in modern times. But new knowledge 
in the development and growth of the learner, the democratic philosophy 
ot life, and principles of group dynamics has had a tremendous influence 
in our thinking on supervision. Probably the most acceptable definition 
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today of supervision is that given in Supervision: A Social Process by 
Burton and Brueckner: “Supervision is an expert technical service pri 
marily aimed at studying and improving co-operatively all factors which 
affect child growth and development.” 

This viewpoint of supervision removes the teacher from the cold light 
of inspection, breaks the chain of authoritarian edict on what to do and 
how to do it, and releases the principal from the untenable position of one 
who is to know all the answers. Supervision can make its greatest con 
tribution to the learning picture by: 

1. Focusing attention on all of the factors of the learning situation. (The 
teacher is only one of the important factors.) 

2. Enlisting the efforts of all persons involved in the learning situation 
in solving problems. 

3. Placing the principal or special supervisor in the position of educational 
leader rather than the position of dictator. 

The role of the educational leader is not an easy one. It is complex, 
indefinite, and elusive, but it is indispensable to the supervisory function. 
In general terms the educational leader must: 

1. Inspire, facilitate, organize, encourage, and co-ordinate the efforts of 
those improving the learning process. 

2. Take responsibility for interpreting, to all facets of the community, the 
improvements made. 

3. Act as the catalytic agent in the improvement process 

4. Assume full responsibility in the implementation of policies, methods, 
materials, etc. 


Summary of the presentation made by LEE WILBORN 


En most reliable evaluation of any enterprise can probably be found 
in an appraisal of its product. During the last decade a partnership has 
been formed in our country—a partnership that has been seeking to co- 
ordinate the energy and talents of classroom teachers, school administra- 
tors, supervisors, board members, parents, and lay groups. The instruc- 
tional supervisor has been brought in as a specialist to provide the co 
ordination that was needed. 

This enterprise or partnership has drafted and dedicated a charter aimed 
at the betterment of all learning experiences that we provide for the boys 
and girls who attend our schools. Goals were established to bring about 
instructional improvement in the classrooms of local schools through a 
teamwork approach. Working as a member of this ‘eam, often doing more 
listening than telling, the instructional supervisor has been establishing 
positive evidence of his or her significant contributions to the learning 
process. 


Agency in Austin, Texas 
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LEADERSHIP SERVICE 

Instructional supervision is, first, a leadership service. Good supervision 
is necessary if we are to achieve the progress we want to achieve. We can 
afford no less than to prepare the modern boy and girl for their changing 
role in today’s world. 

Through educational planning, supervision provides for co-operative 
action and evaluation by many people and many groups. It makes avail 
able to all working members of the enterprise new knowledge resulting 
from research. Time and opportunity for continuous personal and pro 
fessional growth on the part of each team member also are made available 
with known plans for recognizing and developing potential leadership. 


A CLIMATE FOR CREATIVITY 


Leadership sets the stage for production in a climate that is conducive 
to creative thought and action. All positive steps for action are made 
within a framework of recognized practices and procedures in the learn 
ing process. Competent leadership readily recognizes, respects, and utilizes 
the strengths that are present within the group. With the guidance and 
assistance of the instructional supervisor, each person engaged in instruc- 
tion receives the benefit of scientific information concerning the nature 
of children, the learning process, human relations, and curriculum de 
velopment. 


PLANNED, CONTINUING PROGRAMS OF INSTRUCTION 


In the schools that have instructional supervisors, the principal and 
superintendent are able to carry out their many other administrative 
duties with assurance that there is a planned, continuing program for in 
structional improvement in progress and, furthermore, that this program is 
not dependent entirely on their own busy selves for continuing leadership 
It is sull practicable, of course, for some of the smallest school systems to 
depend entirely upon the superintendent and principal for instructional 
leadership services. 


Supervision has been the means whereby individual teachers have bene 
fited by learning about the effective methods of instruction used by other 
teachers in the school system. Supervision has helped to unify school sys 
tems by providing a specific person with the responsibility of co-ordinating 
staff activities and the more extreme instructional practices, and fitting 
them properly into the school program as a whole. The assignment of the 
instructional supervisor, who often is a master teacher himself, enables 
him to help all other teachers and disseminate to them the worthwhile 
ideas gained during the supervisor's observations and participation in 
various learning situations. By assisting young teachers, the supervisor 
helps to avoid unnecessary blundering and, thereby, helps to reduce the 
number of years that formerly were required to make of a new teacher an 
experienced teacher. 
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Does 10 = 1? 

The last decade has been highly productive in terms of developing 
positive attitudes toward supervision and in the recording of effective 
techniques. Let us not fall into the position, however, of having “one 
year's experience ten times.” An exhaustive study is needed now to estab- 
lish the place of supervision in the learning process. The values that have 
been established should be pointed out, supported by scientific research, 
and made available to the profession. And doubts that may be cast upon 
the position of the supervisor should either be removed or accepted as fact. 
All school administrators, including schoo! principals, are in need of the 
information that would result from such a study. 


WHAT IS THE PRESENT PRACTICE OF ISSUING HIGH-SCHOOL 
EQUIVALENCY CERTIFICATES? 


CHAIRMAN: L. H. Snader, Chief, Division of Secondary Education, State 
Department of Public Instruction, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


DISCUSSANTS: 
Clarence W. Johnson, Principal, Downers Grove Community High 
School, Downers Grove, Illinois 
R. F. Rutherford, Principal, Montrose High School, Montrose, Colorado 


Summary of the presentation made by ALVA R. DITTRICK 


‘hie history of the program for providing sound practices of accredi- 
tation of educational experiences will be reviewed by Mr. Turner. It is 
significant to observe that this program was conceived and guided by 
civilian educators who have worked under the auspices of professional as- 
sociations. 

The most complete sources of information for determining current prac- 
tices of issuing equivalency certificates are the publications of the Com- 
mission on Accreditation of the American Council on Education. Bulletin 
Five, January 1954 is the most recent compilation of the policies of state 
departments of education for evaluating the educational experiences of 
military personnel. While the recommendations of the American Council 
on Education are widely accepted, there are many variations of practice 
within the several states. 

Our consideration of present practices may focus upon three areas with 
the purpose of promoting the fullest understanding. These are, a sum- 
mary of the policies found to be common in most states, secondly, more de- 
tailed analysis of the current practices of a single state which defines a 
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modified policy, and, finally, local attitudes of the public schools of a large 
city school system. 


Only three states do not approve the GED tests as the basis for granting 
equivalency certificates or high-school diplomas. New Jersey has used 
these tests only for placement purposes. North Carolina and Indiana have 
discontinued the practice of permitting high-school certification by means 
of the GED tests. 

Fifty states and territories now recognize in some manner the use of 
GED tests in connection with granting diplomas or equivalency certificates. 
Most of these prescribe certain conditions or limitations. Forty states or 
territories report an age requirement. Among these, twelve prescribe age 
twenty-one as a minimum; fifteen require the age to be twenty years, while 
five indicate nineteen as the minimum age. Six states require that the 
applicant's class be graduated from high school. In this connection, the 
Commission on Accreditation on October 21, 1955, recommended, “as a 
minimum requirement, that the GED tests not be recognized as a measure 
of high-school equivalence until after+the class of which a person was a 
member has been graduated, but suggests that the appropriate accredit 
ing authorities establish a minimum age limit of twenty or twenty-one 
years before a secondary-school credential is awarded for satisfactory com- 
pletion of the high-school level GED tests.” 

As you know, the Commission recommends a minimum standard score 
of thirty-five on each of the five tests or an average standard score of forty 
five. Today nineteen states or territories follow these recommendations. 
Thirty states or territories now require standards scores higher than those 
recommended by the American Council on Education. 


A number of states report previous high-school enrollment as a condi- 
tion of certification. Six states and the Canal Zone have indicated that 
specific subject units are required before an applicant can receive a di- 
ploma or equivalency certificate on the basis of the GED tests. "Among 
these states, three permit the requirements to be met through proficiency 
tests or USAFI courses. 

The date of induction into military service is a condition for high-school 
certification in many of the states. The following represent the wide 
variation of practice: In Ohio the applicant must have been inducted prior 
to October 5, 1946, or have seen active service in Korea since June 1950; 
in Delaware the applicant must have been inducted prior to January 16, 
1948, or after September 1950; California recognizes the veteran who 
entered military service subsequent to September 16, 1940. 


The responsibility for issuing certificates of equivalency or a high-school 
diploma on the basis of the GED tests differs among the states and terri- 
tories. Twenty five report the state department to be the issuing office. 
In thirteen states the local high school has sole responsibility, while in 
twelve states either the local high school or the state department may 
exercise the authority. 
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The state of Ohio recognizes successful performance on the GED tests 
in accordance with the ACE recommendations for those inducted into mili 
tary service prior to October of 1946 or Korean Veterans. Further, the de- 
partment of education provides an opportunity for adults above high- 
school age to earn a letter of equivalency providing: 


1. The candidate has completed ten units of high-school credit, of which 
one must be in American history and government. 

2. The candidate makes a score equivalent to the 30th percentile on a form 
of the Ohio General Scholarship Test for High-School Seniors, a standardized 
test constructed for the upper forty per cent of high-school seniors 


The Ohio State Department of Education recommends that high schools 
give full recognition to instruction received by former students during their 
period of military service. The ACE Guide to the Evaluation of Educa- 
tional Experiences in the Armed Forces is used as the standard evaluating 
instrument. This instruction includes courses provided by service schools, 
USAFI, MCI, USCGI as well as recognition of subject examinations of 
the United States Armed Forces Institute. 


R. M. Garrison, Director of Elementary and Secondary Education, of 
the Ohio State Department of Education reports that most local high 
schools follow these recommendations. There are some variations. The 
code of common practices, among the public high schools of Cleveland 
does not recognize any of the recommendations of the American Council 
on Education except for veterans inducted prior to October 5, 1946, or 
those who saw actual service in Korea. However, the division of Adult 
Education will recognize USAFI, MCI, or USCGI courses providing the 
individual performs satisfactorily on a test of competency in the subject. 


Ihe modifications ot selective service policies late in 1946 which per- 
mitted high-school youth to remain to be graduated motivated Cleveland's 
school officials to adopt the firm policy following World War II. It has 
been reasoned that the young man has made his choice. Following mili- 
tary services, should he wish to complete his high-school work, the serv- 
ices of the Adult Education division are available to him. Furthermore, it 
is generally believed that, where evidence of educational maturity has been 
demonstrated by the GED tests, it becomes the prerogative of colleges o1 
employers to evaluate the results for placement purposes. 


The Commission on Accreditation has stated it's belief that systematic 
education normally is best obtained by regular attendance in high school. 
It is further emphasized that peacetime accreditation policies should be 
designed so as not to encourage students to leave school. This has been 
the policy of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals. 
Each is familiar with the Nine-Point Program for Education and National 
Security presented by our Association in 1952. The program is realistic, 
comprehensive, and soundly rooted in a philosophy that recognizes the 
worth of the individual and the importance of local responsibility in ap- 
proaching problems of national security. 
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In conclusion, it should be emphasized that the program for providing 
men in service the opportunity to return to their communities with ad- 
vanced educational standing commensurate with their capacities to learn 
has been shaped and guided by many among us. The essential purpose 
has been to promote continuing interest in education and to contribute to 
the growth of the individual. 


Summary of the presentation made by CORNELIUS P. TURNER 


# PLANNING our presentations concerning this topic, Mr. Dittrick 
and | have agreed to limit our discussions to the high-school level Tests 
of General Educational Development. For my part, I will present a brief 
resume of the principal actions taken by civilian educators during the past 
fourteen years which have guided the GED testing program. 

The original purpose of these tests was to provide educators with a 
means of measuring the educational development of high-school students 
who had been called into service during World War II. It was believed 
that, on the basis of measured competence, educators could determine the 
level at which the returning veteran might resume his educational or voca- 
tional plans and thus facilitate his readjustment to civilian life. Based 
upon the successful experience with veterans, the majority of state depart- 
ments of education later extended the GED testing program to include 
all adult residents. 

In 1942, the Army, in co-operation with the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals, the American Council on Education, the 
regional accrediting associations, and prominent educators, established 
what is now known as the United States Armed Forces Institute to provide 
academic correspondence courses and tests for military personnel. The 
military authorities responsible for the development of USAFI were, for 
the most part, prominent civilian educators in uniform. Basic policies 
for the operation of USAFI developed at that time are still in effect. An 
advisory committee, composed of both military leaders and civilian educa- 
tors, has guided USAFI since then. Currently, this committee is called the 
Committee on the Armed Forces Education Program. 

An initial decision of the firsts USAFI committee concerned the develop- 
ment of the GED tests. A committee of civilian testing experts was ap 
pointed to construct and standardize the tests. The tests were standardized 
in 1943 by administering them to over 35,000 high-school seniors. 

Since few high-school administrators at that time knew about USAFI 
and the GED tests, or how educational experiences of service personnel 
might be evaluated in terms of high-school credit, the NASSP held a meet 
ing of secondary-school leaders in Madison, Wisconsin, during November 
1943. As a result of that conference, and another held in Washington in 
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January 1944, the NASSP distributed to secondary schools in March 1944 
the pamphlet, Earning Secondary-School Credit in the Armed Forces. 
‘This pamphlet, approved by each regional accrediting association, set 
forth for the first time the guiding principles and recommendations for 
evaluating and awarding high-school credit for educational experiences 
in military service. 

Another important step was taken in 1943 when the ACE distributed a 
report to institutions of higher learning entitled Sound Educational Credit 
for Military Experiences. The purpose of this report was to inform col- 
leges of military educational opportunities and to urge them to avoid grant- 
ing “blanket credit.” To prepare recommendations to assist colleges, the 
Council held a meeting of college educators and representatives of educa- 
tional organizations. The statements of guiding principles reached at that 
meeting were published in the June 1944 issue of the Council's Bulletin, 
Higher Education and National Defense. 

In July 1943, upon the advice of the USAFI Advisory Committee, an 
accreditation service was established at USAFI to serve as a central clear- 
ing agency to provide to educational institutions records of the military 
educational experiences of those service personnel desiring to apply for 
credit. Obviously (such a service couid not long continue because of the 
volume of work involved. Thus, in March 1944 the ACE appointed a com- 
mittee to compile the first Guide to the Evaluation of Educational Expert- 
ences in the Armed Services. This project was financed by nineteen edu- 
cational associations, including the regional accrediting associations. 

Notwithstanding the distribution during World War II of all this 
information concerning the GED tests and procedures for accrediting 
service experiences, school and college officials expressed the need for 
further assistance and the Council was asked to establish a Commission to 
assist educational institutions with the problem. The Gommission on 
Accreditation was established in December 1945 and completed its first 
decade of activity last December. At its last meeting, the Commission mem- 
bers codified all of their actions taken during the past ten years with 
particular reference to the GED tests. 

During 1954, a revision of the Guide and Supplement was completed as 
a project of the Council. This project was financed by the Department of 
Defense and the free distribution of one copy of each to schools and col 
leges was completed in October 1954. 

In 1952, at the request of civilian educators, a fact-finding study was 
undertaken to determine the sucess in colleges and industry of those indi- 
viduals qualifying for admission or placement through the GED tests. 
It is the conclusion of the Committee appointed to evaluate the Study 
that the tests have proved successful as an instrument to qualify non-high- 
school graduate adults for opportunities formerly available only to high- 
school graduates. 

The most recent project completed by civilian educators to strengthen 
the GED testing program is the 1955 GED Normative Study. In conduct- 
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ing this project, the tests were administered to more than 38,000 high- 
school seniors in April-June 1955 with the selection of schools being made 
in the same manner as in 1943. The results of the study have been re- 
viewed by a Commiteee appointed by the President of the Council. This 
Committee has made recommendations to the Commission on Accredita- 
tion in regard to the implementation of the Study. In general, the Study 
revealed that, for the country as a whole, the 1955 seniors achieved 
slightly higher scores on the tests than the 1943 group. However, since the 
increase was not sufficiently significant, the Commission on Accreditation, 
upon recommendation of the Council's Committee, has decided to recom- 
mend the same minimum critical scores as a basis for issuance of a second- 
ary-school credential. 

The GED testing program has enjoyed wide recognition during the past 
ten years. Hundreds of thousands of non-high-school graduate adults 
have been encouraged to acquire additional educational and vocational 
training in order to provide a better standard of living for themselves 
and their families. A program achieving such results can be called success 
ful. In this case, its success is a tribute to the forethought and sound judg- 
ment of civilian educators. 


WHAT STANDARDS FOR ADMINISTRATION OF ATHLETIC 
PROGRAMS FOR BOYS AND FOR GIRLS? 


CHAIRMAN: John M. French, Principal, La Porte High School, La Porte, 
Indiana 


DISCUSSANTS 
Alexander A. Mackimmie, Jr., Principal, Bulkeley High School, Hart- 
ford, Connecticut 
E. S. Glasgo, Principal, Bellevue High School, Bellevue, Ohio 


Summary of the presentation made by CHARLES A. SEMLER 


he value of standards for the administration of athletic programs for 
boys has to be measured by the degree to which these standards are ac 
cepted by educators and more importantly by the general public, who in 
the final analysis determine our educational policies and practices. There 
is a good deal of evidence that there has been too little acceptance or under- 
standing on the part of the public of the excellent standards which have 
been formulated and given lip-service only, even by most educators. 
Because of this lack of understanding and acceptance, the general public 
has many false standards on which they base their attitudes and practices 


Charles A. Semler is Principal of the Benton Harbor High School in Benton 
Harbor, Michigan 
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as far as the athletic program is concerned. At the risk of committing the 
cardinal sin of stating this in a somewhat negative way, I would like to 
point out what some of these misconceptions and beliefs are which must 
be changed before any sound standards of athletic administration have 
much chance of producing any significant modification of our. athletic 
practices. 


1. It is still asserted by many educators and believed by laymen that 
only a few boys participate directly in the athletic program. This is far 
from the facts. In my state of Michigan there is pretty good evidence that 
between forty and fifty per cent of the boys enrolled in the secondary 
schools participate in the interscholastic athletic program. While this is 
far from what we should have, it is many more than the ten or fifteen per 
cent which it is usually asserted participate. I am sure Michigan is not 
unique in this widespread participation. 


2. Many critics of our program claim that only the members of the 
team receive any benefits. This is a very narrow and distorted view of the 
benefits derived. A school is like any other organization. The effective 
ness of its program is determined largely by the degree of cohesion, loy- 
ality, and esprit de corps which it is able to maintain. There is no better 
device to maintain these essential attitudes on the part of all students than 
the athletic program. Indeed I am tempted to say that it is impossible to 
maintain them in a satisfactory way without an athletic program. 


3. One of the most disturbing misconceptions is that competition is in- 
herently bad. This assertion comes more often from educational theorists 
than from laymen. It is so serious that, were it to gain widespread accept- 
ance, it would endanger the very existence of our way of living. The pro 
ponents of this false and dangerous theory usually state their argument in 
this manner. “Co-operation is good. Competition is the opposite of co 
operation. Therefore competition is bad.” The falsity of the argument is 
in the second statement. The opposite of competition is not co-opera 
tion. /t ts dictatorship. Co-operation grows out of competition if com- 
petition is equal, decent, and reasonable. The genius of America is that, 
for the first time in history, men have been guaranteed the right to com- 
pete on fairly equal, decent, and reasonable terms, and to enjoy the fruits 
of their efforts. May it always be so. The athletic program is one of the 
best devices schools possess to give youth training and belief in such a way 
of life. 


4. Too often many of us believe that eligibility rules and rules for the 
conduct of contests are quite necessary, but that they should be waived 
in particular cases, especially for boys or schools in which we have a 
personal interest. Nothing can be more harmful to the athletic program 
and to the welfare of the individuals involved or the country as a whole. 
Quite often we review with alarm the lack of respect for laws of all sorts on 
the part of youth. If we are really concerned about this and want to do 
something about it, a good place to start would be to insist on equal en 
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forcement of our rules governing our athletic program in which all youth 
has such an intense interest. We gain respect for rules and laws by practic- 
ing respect for and obedience to them. 

5. Schools are often forced to premise their athletic practices on how 
much the program will enhance the civic and commercial prestige of the 
community. I submit that a high degree of community prestige is a desir 
able thing, but it is the proper function of the chamber of commerce and 
similar organizations. If a program of athletics is to yield the maximum 
educational benefits, then the practice of formulating our policies and 
practices on the basis of community prestige must be held up to public 
scrutiny as a misconception. 

In the last ten or twenty years some very fine standards of administration 
for the high-school athletic program have been developed. Most of them 
are much alike. The best of them have been developed through the joint 
eflorts of the National Federation of High-School Athletic Associations 
and its member state associations, the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals and the American Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation. Briefly these standards provide for 


a. A recognition of fair, equal, and decent competition as a desirable educa 
tional practice. 

b. A due regard for the maximum development of good health 

c. The development of high ideals and good citizenship. 

d. Limiting competition to boys of fairly equal ability and physical de 
velopment. 

e. Formulation and strict observance of reasonable and fair rules of eligi 
bility. 

f. Limitation of competition to fairly small geographical areas and avoid 
ing inter-state championships. 

g-. Forbidding all-star and post-season championship games. 

h. Having no part in the recruiting and subsidizing of high-school athletes 
by professional sports, including colleges. 

i. Supporting wholeheartedly those state, regional, and national organiza 
tions which are composed of school and schoolmen in their efforts to make these 
standards effective in athletic practices. 


May I close by expressing the opinion that our present task is not to 
formulate new standards. These we now have are adequate. Our job is 
to correct public misconception and substitute for them the acceptance of 
the sound standards which we have already developed. 
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Summary of the presentation made by JOHN K. ARCHER 


Athletics for Girls 


\ Vy E ARE convinced that a broad program of athletic activities is 


consistent with the principles of secondary education. Just as our second- 
ary-school curriculum should meet the needs of all the children of all the 
people, so should our offerings in sports participation provide opportuni 
ties for all boys and girls. Much progress has been made in the sponsoring 
of boys’ intramural and interscholastic competition according to accepted 
standards. We should give as much attention and support to a well-bal 
anced program for girls in each of our secondary-schools. 

Standards for boys’ athletic competition have been developed in local 
and state athletic associations with the help of the leadership of our Na 
tional Federation of State High School Athletic Associations. The Na 
tional Association of Secondary-School Principals together with the Na 
tional Federation has joined with the American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation to increase the understanding of the 
best objectives for high-school athletics, working through the Joint Com 
mittee on Standards for Interscholastic Athletics. The National Section 
for Girls’ and Women Sports, a division of the AAHPER, formulated the 
“Desirable Practices in Athletics for Girls.” Two years ago a sub-com- 
mittee of our Joint Committee on Athletics re-stated the desirable prac- 
tices for girls in the form of nine Guiding Principles for girls’ sports 
activities. In brief these nine guiding principles may be summarized 
under three headings: 

1. Protection.—To protect the best interests of each girl, all competition 
should be equitable as to ability, degree of skill, and maturity. Girls’ rules 
should be used and the length of sports seasons and number of practice periods 
and games should be limited. A medical examination prior to participation is 
essential. Healthful, safe, and sanitary facilities should be provided. 

2. Participation—To provide for meeting the individual needs of each 
girl according to physique, interests, ability, experience, health, and maturity, 
a variety of individual and team intramural sports should be offered each sea 
son. Extramural competition may be an outgrowth of these activities within a 
small geographic area and should be separate from boys’ contests 

3. Leadership.—To instruct, coach, and officiate in girls’ sports, only com 
petent, qualified, accredited women teachers should be used. The school ad 
ministrator is responsible for the provision of adequate facilities and equipment 
for girls and for the equitable division of the utilization of facilities between 
girls’ and boys’ activities. 





John K. Archer is Principal of the Malverne High School, Malverne, New York; 
Chairman of the Joint Committee on Standards for Interscholatic Athletics of the 
National Association of Secondary-School Principals, the American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, and the National Federation of State 
High-School Athletic Associations. 
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We wish to encourage and promote those athletic programs for girls which 
contribute to total fitness, enjoyable use of leisure time, and the development 
of the most desirable and attractive physical, mental, and social qualities of 
womanhood. Emphasis is on the participation of the many, rather than on the 
few, who are experts, in a wide variety of activities with special emphasis on 
safeguards to health and safety.—-NSGWS. 


We know that these standards for girls are not fully observed in every 
high school. There are problems of financial support, of fair use of facili- 
ties, of adequate physical examinations, of securing trained women for 
teaching and officiating. There are schools that provide too few activities, 
that do not use girls’ rules for games, that insist on having the girls imitate 
the boys’ program. With wise and conscientious leadership, we can at- 
tempt to solve these problems. 

We may be nearer our goal of maximum participation according to in 
dividual needs and abilities in girls’ sports than in boys’ competition. 
Some of the pressures leading to abuses are not to be found in girls’ ath 
letics. Participation for real enjoyment in truly educational experiences in 
physical activities is already being realized; the girls play for the fun of the 
game. For girls the emphasis of physical development, learning of skills, 
social experience, and good sportsmanship under the direction of dedicated 
women teachers is to be found in a great majority of schools. More prog- 
ress can be made as the understanding of the acceptable standards for 
girls grows. 


WHAT ARE SOUND POLICIES FOR CONTROLLING NON 
VTHLETIC NATIONAL CONTESTS AND ACTIVITIES? 


CHAIRMAN: John J. Gach, Principal, Central High School, West Allis, 
Wisconsin 


DISCUSSANTS: 
Hilton C. Holland, Principal, Bellows Falls High School, Bellows Falls, 
Vermont 
R. R. Marks, Principal, Varina High School, Richmond, Virginia 


Summary of the presentation made by ROBERT L. FLEMING 


—_— for controlling any activity are the rules of the game, and it 
is the rules that really make the game worth while; therefore, all contests 
and activities must have basic guiding principles so that sound rules can 
be made that make the contest a real contest and thus fairly and squarely 
decide a winner. In order to bring this matter into the spot light, we must 
set up guiding principles which will be a sound base upon which to build. 





Robert L. Fleming is Principal of the South High School in Youngstown, Ohio 
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This is as true for non-athletic activities as it is for any phase of school 
work in which pupils participate. Unless we operate upon a firm and 
stable basis of sound guiding principles, we cannot set up sound policies 
of control. Sound policies of control are the basis of supervision that make 
the activity or contest constructive. Thus my first point—constructive 
[his means flexible enough to meet the needs of the several types of 
schools and their respective students, and at the same time amenable to 
changing conditions as they arise. The individual and general welfare of 
the group should be of first consideration. North Central Association 
clearly states this position in Criterion 10-B.—“The program of pupil and 
school activities is such as to meet the interests and needs of the pupils 
and of the community and is so planned as to contribute most effectively 
to the educational program.” 

Since this discussion deals only with non-athletic events, we need stop 
a minute and clarify this point. Athletic events have been carefully super 
vised for many years, and this supervision has brought the program to its 
present high state of development. The supervision of athletic events 
universally accepted has been operating successfully for many years, but 
not so with non-athletic activities. Its acceptance has been spotted. How 
ever, where control has been carried on, we note the same improvement 
and high standards that characterize athletic events. There is a strong 
feeling that non-athletic events merit and should have the same type 
of supervision that has been applied to athletics. However, this point must 
be_pointed out that growing pains exist for the acceptance of this concept. 
We recognize that athletic supervision did not spring up—full grown in 
smooth operation in a single moment. Its acceptance to its present status 
was a growth that took many years. 

This leads to our second point. All inter-school activities should be 
adequately and fairly supervised and administered. Supervision and 
administration should give non-athletic events and activities the same 
advantages that have made athletics what it is today. In this category comes 
eligibility. Athletics are carefully checked for eligibility and rules have 
been set up that must be adhered to or else participation is denied the 
individual or the school. Why set athletics off in a _ bracket by 
itself and force rather stringent rules for it while all other activities are 
scot-free. This, then, demands that all activities must come under the 
same general guiding principles in order to be fair to all. ““To the end that 
all activities of the high school shall contribute most effectively to the 
educational program’’—Criterion 10 B, North Central, means all activities. 
Since such supervision of athletics is an accepted fact, we need to bring 
non-athletic activities to the same high plane and then merge them all 
im one state central authority for functional administration. Note—this 
has already been done very ably and very successfully in some states, for 
example, I]linois. 

Three. Educational objectives and purposes should be the whole basis 
for the selection of activities and for the setting up of administration tech 
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niques and procedures. This is another way of saying that “only those acti 
vities which grow out of regular curricular activities shall have a place in 
a school system and all activities should provide for the students new 
experiences which shall make their regular work more interesting as well 
as be of greater value to them socially, morally, and intellectually.” 

To be specific with regard to regulations that ought to be held as basic, 
certain fundamental bases must be adopted. These are a floor upon which 
to build. In this category comes such matters at the necessity for sanction 
First, while it is absolutely necessary that sanction be secured for all con 
tests or activities, it should be noted that local autonomy in the matter of 
activities should be carefully protected and observed. And, too, while it 
should be necessary to secure sanction for all activities involving the parti 
cipation of two schools, it should also be noted that schools under the 
jurisdiction of the same superintendent need not get sanction for activities 
involving participation among their own schools 

Another sound policy would state that all activities should be held on 
days when schools are not in session or at a time when there will be no 
interference with the regular school program. Again, costs of financing 
meets should be kept to a minimum. Such financing must not be burden 
some to the pupils, parent, and/or the community 

All activities coming during summer vacation need not hold to such 
stringent regulations as those held when school is in session. This, of 
course, raises some very practical problems, and the main one is the type of 
activity that by the very nature of the activity demands a block of time on 
the part of a teacher, for which the teacher receives no compensation 
Ihis can only be met in one way and that is regular compensation for the 
teacher while on duty in preparation for the contest. Also activities must 
be judged by people capable of passing judgment in the respective field 
And since pupils of junior high-school age or under would be under emo 
tional stress then, competition for junior high-school groups must be ex- 
cluded. 

The preceding principles have been stated largely as a memorandum of 
the various items that must be included when we consider contests or acti- 
vities in which high school participate. It is urged that each state consider 
these policies from the point of view of its own state. To do this would re 
quire that the state incorporate into its state professional picture an 
authority that would add non-athletic activities to its present athletic 
supervision. This is a professional duty of the highest calibre, for we are 
dealing with boys and girls. Therefore, let us emphasize the basic prin 
ciples upon which the national contest committee has been built and 
urge that these principles, together with the sound policies of accrediting 
associations, be the floor upon which we build a state association. As a 
guide we may turn to some states where a magnificant job of control and 
supervision has been working for several years. When we examine activi- 
ties in these states, we find that the high type of supervision exercised by 
state control in co-operation with the national committee has resulted 
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in an upgrading of all activities. This upgrading has resulted in a program 
that has met the interests and needs of the pupils and of the community, 
and it has contributed most effectively to the educational program. 

Yes—supervision of non-athletic contests and activities can be placed 
upon a high plane where supervision is guided with a floor of sound poli 
cies, and sound policies have been already evolved in several places. Let's 
make it national. 


Summary of the presentation made by ALBERT WILLIS 


Ai EACH of our annual meetings for the past several years, we have 
discussed a topic similar to the one assigned to us for consideration today. 
It is a topic of perennial interest, new to many principles and sponsors 
of non-athletic activities at the high-school] level, but an old one to many 
of us who have wrestled with it down through the years. 

For a half century or more, high-school principals have, through the 
state high-school associations and the National Federation, exercised con- 
trol, in greater or lesser degree, over interscholastic athletic activities 
However, it has been only in recent years that any concerted effort was 
made to control the non-athletic activities in which their schools were 
asked, and sometimes forced, to participate. 

While a few state high-school associations had begun to exercise control 
over non-athletic activities prior to 1942, it was not until February of that 
year that any effort was made to control these activities at the national 
level. At the national convention that year, the Executive Committee of 
the National Association of Secondary-School Principals authorized the 
appointment of a national committee to make a study of national contests 
and to issue recommendations, if advisable, to school administrators. The 
original committee was composed of Chairman George Manning, Princt- 
pal of the Muskegon, Michigan, High School; John French, Principal 
ot the LaPorte, Indiana, High School; and Fred L. Biester, Principal of the 
Glenbard High School, Glen Ellyn, Illinois. This committee functioned 
for many years concerning itself only with national contests. In more 
recent years, the Committee has been enlarged and now concerns itself 
with interscholastic non-competitive activities as well as contests. The 
present members of the Committee are Chairman Albert Willis, Executive 
Secretary of the Illinois High-School Association; John French, Principal 
of the LaPorte, Indiana, High School; Robert V. Cresswell, Principal of the 
Gladstone |r. High School, Pittsburg, Pennsylvania; Robert L. Fleming, 
Principal of the South High School, Youngstown, Ohio; O. T. Freeman, 
Principal of the Wichita Falls, Texas, Sr. High School; and R. C. Guy, 
Principal of the Hutchinson, Kansas, Sr. High School. Dr. Ellsworth 


Albert Willis is Executive Secretary of the Illinois High-School Association, 
Chicago, Illinois; Chairman of the Committee on National Contests and Activities of 
the National Association of Secondary-School Principals. 
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Tompkins, Assistant Executive Secretary of the NASSP is the secretary of 
the Committee. 

The Committee meets at least once each year and after a careful con 
sideration of the application submitted by the various organizations desir 
ing to conduct national contests and activities in the high schools, pre 
pares an approved list of activities. This list is then published in THE 
BULLETIN, the ofhcial publication of the National Association of Secondary 
School Principals and reprints of the list are widely distributed to high 
schools throughout the nation. 

The preparation of the approved list is no simple matter. Many of the 
contests and other activities offered to the schools are of doubtful educa- 
tional value. There is considerable duplication in the types of activity 
offered. Some products advertised are not compatible with the educa 
tional dignity of our high schools. In some instances, the rewards offered 
are not commensurate with the benefits that inure to the sponsor. In still 
other instances, the activities involve large numbers of students in long 
distance travel and in absence from school. Consequently, it has been 
necessary for the Committee to apply rather definite and specific policies 
and criteria in the preparation of the approved list. The following are 
the policies and criteria currently used by the Committee for this purpose 


1. Primary Objective 
Ihe first purpose of a national contest or activity is to benefit high-school 


youth in educational, civic, social, and ethical development 


2 Types of Contests Preferred 

Contests that make it possible for individual students to work out con 
tributions, solutions, and creations by their own efforts are preferred. Essay 
contests may invite dishonest collaboration; therefore, they are not considered 
desirable. Scholarship tests, achievement tests and contests involving original 
work by the contestant are preferred. 
5 Purposes 

The contest or activity must be educationally sound, worthy, and timely 
It should be stimulating to student and school and a desirable activity for both 
1. Value ‘ 

a. The contest or activity should be well planned and have adequate, 
objective evaluation. 

b. The contest must emphasize a potentiality for good citizenship, high 
moral standards, and intellectual competence. 

c. The subject of the contest or activity must not be commercial, con 
troversial, sectarian, or concerned with propaganda. 
5. Restrictions 

a. No contestant may be excluded because of race, color, or creed. 

b. The activity must not place undue burdens on students, teachers, or 


school. 

c. The student or school should not be required to pay an entry fee or 
purchase materials to participate. 

d. Teachers should not judge or select contestants in any stage of a contest. 
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e. The contest or activity must not require frequent absence of participants 
from school. (Note: Special consideration will be given if activity is held dur 
ing summer vacation periods.) 

f. Ordinarily, out-of-state travel should be limited to one student. Excep 
tions may be made if scholarships are substantial. 

g. Contests or activities should not duplicate those sponsored by other or 


ganizations. 

h. An organization should not conduct more than one national contest or 
activity in the same school year. 
6. Awards and Prizes 

a. The contest or activity should be philanthropic. 

b. Awards and prizes must be adequate in number and amount. 

c. Scholarships and educational trips are regarded as the most desirable 
types of awards. 
7 Sponsorship 

a. The organization sponsoring the contest or activity must be engaged in 
a creditable or acceptable enterprise, regardless of kind and amount of prizes 
offered and must not use the contest or activity as a “front” for advertising a 


company name o1 product 


Neither the Committee nor the National Association of Secondary- 
Schoo! Principals has an authority to force the high schools of the nation 
to limit participation to the approved list of activities. However, if high- 
school principals will limit participation in national contests and activi 
ties to those included in the list, the Committee can do a more effective 
job in helping the schools control these activities 


WHAT ARE SOME PROMISING DEVELOPMENTS IN OUTDOOR 
EDUCATION FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS? 


(Arranged in co-operation with the American Association 
for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation.) 


CHAIRMAN: Kenneth K. Kistner, Fitzgerald High School, Van Dyke, Michi- 
gan 


Summary of the presentation made by JULIAN W. SMITH 


Leadership Training 


‘Te fact that “teachers teach first like they are taught last” is partially 
responsible for the limited use of the outdoors in the secondary school cur- 
riculum. The modern school makes more use of all available resources in 
the community, and the outdoors is one of the important teaching re 
sources. It follows, therefore, that all teachers should be able to use 


Julian W. Smith is Associate Professor of Outdoor Education in the College of 
Education at Michigan State University, and Director of the Outdoor Education 
Project of the American Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 
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Nature’s laboratory for teaching the things that can be learned best in a 
setting outside the classroom. Leadership training for outdoor educa- 
tion needs to include the following: 

1. Teaching in informal situations such as camps, parks, forests, and other 
outdoor areas. 

2. Knowledge about some of the potential learning possibilities related to 


the physical environment. 
3. Sufficient skills to find personal satisfactions in the outdoors 


In order to meet the unfolding program of outdoor education, colleges 
and universities, professional associations, state departments of education 
and conservation, and other agencies are developing both pre-service and 
in-service activities for leadership training for outdoor education. Some 
of the promising developments include 

1. Undergraduate courses for prospective elementary-and secondary-school 
teachers of science, conservation education, interpretation of the outdoors, out 
door skills, camping, and recreation. 

2. Student teaching and internships in school and agency camps, and other 
comparable situations ¥ 

3. Graduate study with outdoor education as an area of emphasis, including 
appropriate courses in related areas, field study, research, and internships. Such 
a tailor-made pattern of study is designed for those preparing for administrative 
or advisory positions relating to outdoor education 

1. The acquisition and use of camps by colleges and universities to com 
bine outdoor experiences with course work and methods. Such facilities are 
often made available to schools, thus providing a laboratory situation 

5. Workshops, institutes, and conferences sponsored by colleges, univer 
sities, professional associations, and state agencies which provide in-service train 
ing in one or more related outdoor activities such as conservation camping, 
firearms safety, casting, boating, water activities, winter sports, and others. These 
are usually held in camps and, in many instances, graduate and under-graduate 
credit is available 

6. Pilot programs and projects are being developed to speed up leadership 
training in order to meet current needs in outdoor education 


A new and extensive Project on Outdoor Education is under way by 
the American Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, 
a department of the National Education Association, in recognition of the 
great interest in outdoor pursuits by the American people, as illustrated 
by the millions that engage in camping, fishing, hunting, boating, archery, 
and the like. The Project program is designed to stimulate leadership in 
order to provide training in these activities for the 20,000,000 boys and 
girls in secondary and the 3,000,000 in colleges and universities. 


Following the effective development of a pattern of operation for busi- 
ness-industry-education, the Associated Fishing Tackle Manufacturers 
and industries representing sporting arms and ammunition manufacturers 
are co-operating by providing a grant of funds to the Association. Work- 
ing with other departments of the National Education Association, in 
cluding the National Association of Secondary-School Principals, the 
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Project is planning a series of regional and state workshops for selected 
leaders in secondary schools and colleges who have indicated an interest 
in initiating such activities as casting, shooting, and firearms safety, and 
others. The Project, which is conceived to be for at least a five-year period, 
will also be concerned with interpretation and information, and the de 
velopment of needed instructional materials. 


Summary of the presentation made by A. EDSON SMITH 
School Camping 


1 purpose of this presentation will be to give you a simple narrative 
account on the experiences of the East Alton-Wood River High School 
in a three-year program of Outdoor Education which might better have 
been called a Biology Camp. It is not our purpose to explain or defend 
school camping. I would like to emphasize, through this presentation, 
the interest and encouragement which parents, individuals, organizations 
and agencies have displayed when our program was explained to them or 
their assistance requested. I would also like to emphasize that what ap 
pears to be unsurmountable difficulties soon disappear if one works with 
enthusiasm and vision. If one is lagging back because he thinks parents 
and the public will not accept such a program, our experience is that par- 
ents and the public will be just as enthusiastic as we could possibly wish. 


The Board of Education of District No. 144, Madison County, Illinois, 
first expressed an interest in the educational possibility of the out-of-doors 
when their minutes for October 1940 authorized an expenditure of about 
two hundred dollars for a park shelter away from the school, with permis- 
sion to use boys from the industrial arts classes to construct such a build- 
ing. The shelter house was never built and the idea was nearly forgotten 
with changes in board and school personne] and the intervention of World 
War II. In 1950 a new superintendent read the former minutes and re- 
vised the idea. Members of the Board of Education visited the exhibit of 
the American Camping Association at the Atlantic City Convention of the 
AASA. The next year a meeting was held at the state capital with repre- 
sentatives from the State Department of Public Instruction and the Depart- 
ment of Conservation. Approval, support, and encouragement were given 
to the first experiment of this kind on the high-school level in the state 
of Illinois. 

The school’s planning committee decided to undertake this program 
with its biology classes on a vocabulary basis. It was also decided to concen- 
trate the week's activities on nature study, geology, forestry, conservation, 
and wild life. Early October 1951 was selected as the time for the first camp 
because the timber foliage would be at its greatest beauty and nature's 


A. Edson Smith is Superintendent of the East Alton-Wood River High School in 
Wood River, Illinois 
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wonderland would be on one of her greatest displays. Furthermore, the 
week was selected when the Hunter’s Moon would be at the full 


Ihe State Department of Parks and Memorials made the summer camp 
facilities of the Girl Scouts at Pere Marquette State Park at Grafton, Illi 
nois, available to the school. Since the quarters at Camp Potowatomi were 
not winterized, we were all concerned over the prospect of an early winter 
But nature was kind to us during that week of October 15, and the weather 
could not have been more glorious. 


An unselected group of forty-one students from the two biology classes 
volunteered to be a part of the experiment the first year. Teachers had 
discussed the program at the August pre-school planning session of the 
faculty. Just before the program was launched, all teachers who had these 
pupils in class held another session to correlate the work and minimize 
make-up work. The parents met at the school one evening after dinne 
to discuss the program. Ninety-six per cent of the students homes were 
represented and all parents, excepting one, voted enthusiastically for the 
project and pledged their support. The camp staff provided by the school 
included: 


A camp director—the biology teacher 

A dean of girls—a physical education instructor 

A dean of boys and camp craft director—a science teacher 

A registered nurse 

Three matrons—who planned the meals and served as additional chaperons 
Iwo cooks 


State agencies provided the state naturalist and educational director of 
the Conservation Department for the week, as well as the state geologist, 
state forester, state wild life and game law specialists and the Recreational 
director for single day sessions. 

A typical day’s activities included breakfast in the lodge at 7:45 a.Mm., 
nature study hikes and collection making in small groups from 9:00 to 
11:30 a.m.,-lunch at the lodge, hikes for study in geology and wild life or 
forestry from 1:30 to 4:00 p.m., and recreation or work with specimens 
until dinner at 5:30 p.m. At night, films, lectures, and star study or recrea- 
tion were held at the lodge or around a camp fire. On Wednesday, an 
all-day field trip was taken in school buses to study soil erosion and soil 
conservation firsthand. Two cook-outs were held and parents were en 
tertained on Thursday night with camp fire stunts, singing, etc. One year, 
the classes planted several hundred pine trees which had been provided by 
the state nurseries. Another year they spent most of one day fighting leaf 
fires which had spread through the forest area. These happenings made an 
important impression on the students. 


We chose to make a more concentrated study of nature lore and related 
areas rather than to give first attention to the camping arts. Those who 
observed the pupils at their work during the week were impressed with 
the seriousness and energy which they displayed as they listened to lectures 
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while on hikes as they added to their collections of flora and fauna, geology 
specimens, etc. 

Each student contributed eight dollars ($8.00 toward the cost of the 
food for the week. The total cost of the project to the Board of Education 
was less than $800. The entire cost, including the contribution of the stu 
dents was $1,101.69. Since an average of 56 persons, per day, were fed, the 
per capita cost to the Board of Education was $13.82. This cost included 
the expense of visitors and open-house entertainment. 

This project was continued for a three-year period and the costs were 
approximately the same each year except as other personnel had to be 
employed from outside the school staff. Since these all-week s« hool-time 
camping programs, over the three-year period, the school has been experi- 
menting with day-time camping, spread at intervals over the year and in 
the nature of extended field trips. 

These experiments have increased enrollment in biology from about 50 
students in 1951 to 135 students in 1954. 

Because of this and other Illinois experiments in elementary schools 
around the Chicago area, the Illinois General Assembly has now enacted a 
law which legalizes the spending of s« hool money for school camping 
purposes. By way of encouragement for school camping, the ofhce of the 
Srate Superintendent of Public Instruction is preparing a brochure on 
school camping which will be distributed to all schools in the state. It is 
expected that the Department of Parks and Memorials will winterize some 
of the frame buildings which have previously been constructed in the state 
parks in various parts of the state. 

The East Alton-Wood River High School has been completely satis- 
fied with its activities in outdoor education. 


Summary of the presentation made by PAUL M. KOTILA 


Shooting and Hunting 


kee HERN Michigan, or as it probably is better known, the upper 
peninsula of Michigan, is a sportsman’s paradise. Fishing, skiing, camp- 
ing, and good hunting are found just outside one’s door. These are life- 
time pursuits; they can be tailored to fit one’s needs up and beyond the 
age of retirement. We place much emphasis on football, basketball, base- 
ball, etc.; they have their place, but the carry-over is not great. Gunning for 
partridge on a crisp October afternoon is something else again. The 
sharing of the day’s activities while in deer camp or chasing the wily snow- 
shoe with a pair of good beagles. These outdoor activities can be carried 
on year after year. This sort of thing brings father and son closer together; 
we look at our own daily work schedule with a different perspective; we 
learn something of the beauty of nature. 


Paul M. Kotila is Principal of the Graveraet High School in Marquette, Michigan 
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Because of these things and because of the safety factor, we felt obligated 
to offer something concrete to our young people. Our answer for the 
moment is a six-weeks hunting class. This class is compulsory for all stu 
dents who wish to be excused during three days of the deer hunting season, 
but, at the same time, it is open to all students. 

Our first class was held in the fall of 1953. It began six weeks prior to 
the beginning of the deer season. All students were invited to attend and 
were encouraged to do so. Letters outlining the course were sent to all 
parents. An all-school assembly was held and the conservation instructor 
explained in detail the objectives we had in mind. One hundred and 
eighty-eight students were present at the first training session. Fifty-six 
of these young people were girls. Following are a few areas that were 
covered sometime during the course: 


Michigan Game Laws.—A discussion led by a conservation department 
official. Special emphasis on the interpretation to young hunters 18 years old 
or le Ss 

Small Game Management.—A discussion on habitat, food, customs, and 
general availability in the area. 

Management of Deer and Bear.—This covered the area of food, habitat 
cover, etc. and the dangers involved in hunting the species. . 

Gun Safety and Proper Clothing.—All types of guns, care and condition, 
proper handling. Demonstration of proper outdoor gear 

First Aid.—Presented by a local doctor who is an ardent hunter. Treatment 
of shock, the use of the tourniquet, and many other first-aid techniques 


After three years we are more positive than ever that this program gives 
the student a better understanding of the out-of-doors. We now offer a 
spring clinic for all students interested in fishing. We have done some 
school camping. These pursuits are as old as man, yet somehow they 
seem new to education. Why not a course in fly-tying, plug casting, and 
hunting along with your music appreciation and square dancing? 


Summary of the presentation made by FRED H. GENEVA 


Casting and Fishing 


Piste through all the ages one of the most enjoyable and relaxing 
pastimes of man has been fishing. This sport is enjoyed by people of both 
sexes and all ages. No outdoor activity takes man nearer to nature and 
God than fishing. Wordly cares are truly forgotten by all when “just 
fishin.”” Every locality in America provides fishing grounds. Rapid trans- 
portation now brings fishing within the reach of every person and family 
Private and public areas are available for picnicking, camping, and fishing. 


Fred H. Geneva is Principal of the St. Petersburg Senior High School in St. Peters 
burg, Florida. 
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In the development of the whole child, I believe it is quite necessary to 
include in the physical education course a unit of study on casting and 
fishing. The carry-over value is as great as in any one thing we could teach. 
Many high schools and colleges have already established units and courses 
in this phase of recreation. It is not my intention to tell why a program of 
this kind should be a unit, but how a unit of casting and fishing can be 
established in your physical education program. 

Instructors and materials of instruction for such a course will not be 
hard to secure. Many physical education instructors will already know 
the techniques of casting and fishing. If not, a good sports fisherman can 
always be found within the community, who will gladly teach or demon- 
strate casting to the students. Fisherman are like all other sportsmen, 
always willing to teach or display their skill. There are many good books 
either in the school library or in the public library that clearly cover all 
phases of the fishing art. Another wonderful course for materials is our 
major fishing-tackle companies, which will supply literature and, in some 
instances, equipment. Sources for fishing equipment are practically un- 
limited, and the cost is comparatively low. 

Of course the type of equipment used for instruction will depend upon 
the kind of fishing found in your locality. In a course of study it will be 
well to start with a bait casting outfit first, as most fishing is of this type. 
The spinning type of rod and spinner should be considered next. Fly- 
casting should be included if fly-casting conditions are present in the area. 
All three techniques can be successfully taught by improving targets for 
casting. These targets, which will rest flat on the ground, may be made of 
barrel hoops or of oilcloth with colored ring areas (as are used in archery) . 
Smooth lead weights with the weight varying according to different baits 
can be used. Old plugs with their hooks removed also make practice baits. 
Here competition will motivate the beginner. Such keen interest in cast 
ing will soon develop that there will be a demand for a fishing club or rod 
club. 

As part of the unit in casting and fishing, it is well to teach the type of 
equipment needed, its proper care, and the handling of it in the presence 
of others. Students should be trained in the use of proper bait and in the 
techniques of learning where the fish lurk. They should come to know the 
state regulations and to obey them and should practice conservation with 
the thought of future fishing trips. They should be encouraged to be a 
sport and use the kind of tackle that will give the fish a fighting chance. 

Properly taught, a unit on casting and fishing can teach our students the 
very joy of outdoor life. Many students will come to think of fishing as a 
recreation that can be enjoyed during their whole lifetime. This unit will 
contribute to a better-balanced life—not to mention the catching of a few 


fish. 
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Summary of the presentation made by E. H. BOETTCHER 
Projecting the School Forest into the Classroom 


# ICATED approximately twelve miles southwest of Wausau, Wiscon- 
sin, on the banks of the historic Wisconsin River, we find the Wahisclan, 
the Wausau High-School Forest. Evidence of the progress of this 400 acre 
tract will be found inspiring and dramatic in a drive along the road which 
borders it. Row after row of forest plantations meet the eye which pres 
ently number approximately 400,000. These beautiful Norway pine trees 
have been set into the ground by Wausau High-School students beginning 
with the year 1942. These rows of different age groups form a living slide 
rule that makes it easy for one to gauge tree growth. Walking through 
this thrifty young forest, you cannot help feeling that this particular 
section of the earth has been enriched through the imagination of those 
who made this project possible and through the co-operation and energy 
of the students who planted the trees. « 

This forest got underway in 1942 when 120 acres of tax-delinquent land 
was deeded to the school by the county. In 1943 two local citizens turned 
over 240 acres, and a neighboring industry gave us 40 acres. This brought 
the total to 400 acres and made possible one of the largest school forests in 
Wisconsin. 

Because of the lack of trees on the tract, reforestation was the prime 
requisite of a forest management plan. However, as the tract has de- 
veloped, many other activities have been introduced, among the most im- 
portant of which was the erection of a large club house in 1946. Most of 
the work in building the club house was done by high-school students 
under the supervision of an industrial arts instructor. 

To formulate better the development and progress of the forest, a School 
Forest Board of Control has been organized. This board consists of faculty 
members and students, and is headed by our instructor of agriculture. 
This board, in its regular meetings throughout the year, formulates all 
major plans and correlates forest activity with the high-school curriculum. 

We believe our forest is a living and practical workshop in science, 
conservation, agriculture, industrial arts, and allied subjects. There are 
many ways in which the forest is utilized as part of the school curriculum. 
Presently, the largest of these is the annual October trip of all sophomore 
students enrolled in biology to the forest. Approximately 500 students, 
transported by bus, explore the nature trails under the leadership of 
biology teachers, forest rangers, conservation wardens, and specialists in 
outdoor animal and plant life. This field trip provides excellent motiva- 
tion and material for study in classrooms at a later date. This excursion 
has been well received by our students and we believe it is serving a real 
educational experience. 


E. H. Boettcher is Principal of the Wausau Senior High School in Wausau, 


Wisconsin 
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Improvements on the club house, such as construction of a fireplace, 
finishing rooms with knotty pine, building of cupboards, and installation 
of a pump and an electric light plant, were first planned by members of 
our industrial arts classes. Much of the actual work, too, was done by the 
students. The latest improvement was the construction of two large con- 
crete gate pillars placed at the entrance to the forest. Although the actual 
construction work was done by masons, the drawing were made by students. 
construction work was done by masons, the drawings were made by 
students. 

Under the direction of our instructor of agriculture, the boys from his 
classes are using the school forest extensively to study and work out projects 
such as tree planting, plant diseases, plotting, and tree harvesting . 

Each spring on Arbor Day and under the direction of faculty instructors, 
from 5,000 to 10,000 additional trees are planted. We have experimented 
with various species, such as White pine, Jack pine, and Norway pine. Of 
the three, we have found that the Norway pine is best suited for the soil 
and produces the greatest growth each year. Approximately one hundred 
boys participate in this tree planting activity each year. Because we have 
space to plant only approximately 20,000 more trees, we are presently 
negotiating to purchase forty additional acres adjacent to our present 
forest. The question may arise why we plant only eight to ten thousand 
trees a year instead of forty or fifty thousand. There are several reasons for 
this. The main one is that in order to provide a real educational experience, 
we need to repeat this tree planting process each year, thereby giving a 
large number of boys that particular experience. 

Our high-school paper, The Skyrocket, has frequent articles and pictures 
relative to the school forest. Not only does this give the Skyrocket staff 
excellent experience but it is a fine media for publicity of our school 
activities. English classes have used the school forest as a subject for 
themes. Our commercial department has had its students do some of the 
clerical work of the forest. All financial affairs, also, are handled by this 
department. 

The club house serves as a social center for many of our student groups, 
such as the Conservation Club, Future Farmers of America, and others. 
From time to time various groups of students have worked at the school 
forest in various capacities. Many times these groups are selected from the 
entire student body and not especially from some particular department. 
In addition to all of the above stated activities, faculty groups, Board of 
Education, civic clubs, and many other groups have utilized the school 
forest club house and have made tours of the forest. 

During this past year we have started getting financial returns from 
our forest. Shortly before Christmas, we sold approximately two hundred 
Norway pine trees to be used as Christmas trees. We expect to harvest 
approximately five hundred trees next year. This will give us a return of 
about $500 to $750. In a few years we will be ready to harvest the original 
plantings for pulp wood. Thus, in addition to its serving a real purposes 
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in developing outdoor education, it is also serving a real purpose in afford- 
ing experiences in public transactions. 

It may be of interest to note that, in the December 1954 issue, the cover 
of the Wisconsin Journal of Education featured the Wausau High School 
Forest. Locally, it has received much publicity but in addition, it has been 
featured in various national magazines. 

After hearing this report, I am sure it is quite evident that our school 
forest is well correlated with our over-all school program and that it is 
serving a specific learning—experience for the students of our school. We 
believe that we are projecting the school forest into the classroom. We 
are proud of our school forest, and we shall continue to improve and use 
it in every way possible. 


WHAT KIND OF GUIDANCE AND COUNSELING SERVICES IN 
THE SMALL HIGH SCHOOL? 


CHAIRMAN: George Allison, Principal, Newport High School, Newport, 
Vermont 


DISCUSSANTS: 
Leonard M. Thompson, Principal, Grundy Center High School, Grundy 
Center, Iowa 
Ralph M. Bateman, Principal, Fredonia High School, Fredonia, Kansas 


Summary of the presentation made by VAN C. JOHNSON 


i ANY school, large or small, is to have a well-integrated, highly de- 
veloped guidance program there certainly are a number of facets which 
would be highly desirable. However, the small school often finds that it is 
economically impossible to provide the counselors, the testing program, 
or the vocational guidance that they would like to have. Fortunately, for 
them, the most important person related to any guidance program is the 
classroom teacher, and, if this person has developed a true guidance con- 
cept in his daily relationship with the students, even though the school is 
deficient in counselors, or has had to minimize many of the aspects which 
contribute to a superior program, it can still provide excellent guidance. 
By a true guidance concept, we simply mean that the teacher has a sincere 
interest and some insight into the problems that the students may en- 
counter daily, and is willing to serve as a sympathetic helper. Each teacher 
instilled with this concept recognizes that every boy and girl in the school 
has certain basic needs, and very often the student's behaviorisms, good 
and bad, are determined by how these basic needs are being met while the 
student is in school. 


Van C. Johnson is Principal of the Canton High School in Canton, South Dakota 
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Every one of us must be cognizant of the child’s need to belong. If we 
could just project ourself into some position where no one talked to us or 
gave us any recognition, we might become fully aware of just how uncom- 
fortable some youngsters must be when they attend school. When the ath- 
letic coach realizes that one of his important jobs is to make just as many 
boys as possible feel that they are a part of the squad (that is, to have just 
as many as possible dress for every game) and when he endeavors to give 
just as many as possible the opportunity to play, and when the band direc- 
tor does more for the youngster than that student is able to do for him, 
by simply permitting him to participate in the band even though he may 
be lacking in capability, then they have gained some of the true concept 
of guidance. There must be some activity that will enable every student 
to feel that he has some importance as a cog in the wheel that constitutes 
the total school program. 

Another factor that the good teacher must keep in mind is that everyone 
of us has an inherent desire to feel assured that we are actually achieving 
something. Suppose that you reported for work for one hundred and 
eighty days and not one single day did you have the feeling that you had 
achieved something, no matter what the local press said about the excel- 
lence of the place where you worked, it would be difficult for you to be in 
agreement. All of us know many boys and girls who have daily experiences 
of failure. The manifestations of such experiences cannot possibly be 
good ones. The curriculum of our smaller schools, located in communities 
where it is impossible to finance the vocational high schools, is in need of 
serious evaluation. 

Numerous articles have been written concerning the child's need for 
love and affection. This need must be recognized in one way or another. 
It has been suggested that some girls have permitted certain liberties that 
they would never have condoned, if their need for love and affection had 
been satisfactorily met in the home and the school. Every student has a 
right to feel, from the first day of school, that there is at least one person 
in the classroom who likes him—that is the teacher. It is of course not a 
father, mother, or lover concept of love, but rather one of liking and 
respecting. It may be manifested in such simple ways as to call a student 
by her first name, or to find something that she has done well, whether it 
be in the school work or in the manner in which she dresses, and then to 
make an expression relative to that thing in the manner that a friend 
would. 

One of this cities public high schools boasts a record of very little juvenile 
delinquency. Their answer to delinquency has been built on the premises 
that boys and girls simply need an abundance of self-respect to feel and act 
like ladies and gentlemen. This school starts with the idea that, if a boy or 
girl dresses in a suit or a dress instead of blue jeans, T shirts, and moccasins, 
they will feel differently and act accordingly. The dean of the school stand- 
ing at the foot of one of the stairs commented, as a young man wearing a 
suit with a shirt and a tie descended the steps, “Can you imagine that young 
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man carving his initials on a desk or writing on the toilet wall? No, not 
when he is dressed in the manner that he is; he looks like a gentleman 
and he feels like one. But dress him in a pair of low-cut jeans, with a T 
shirt and moccasins and it will not be nearly as easy to predict the same 
positive behavior.” Teachers have often been guilty of making their con- 
tribution to the delinquency of a minor by degrading him in one way or 
another, usually verbally, to destroy what remnants of self-respect that the 
boy in trouble still has. Never, never, belittle a student before his peer 
group. 

The best guidance program possible is what we want every school to 
strive for. However, if the small school has no formal guidance program 
at all, but has a staff that is truly interested in the boys and the girls with 
whom they are working to the extent that they endeavor to look behind 
every behavior manifestation, good or bad, rather than at any overt act 
itself, they can be sure that their guidance program is what many of the 
more elaborate plans are striving for and not achieving. The guidance 
program with counselors, a large testing program, a health program, and 
vocational guidance cannot be a satisfactory one until they have a faculty 
that is understanding and sympathetic to the true guidance concept 


Summary of the presentation made by HARRY D. LOVELASS 


As WE consider the topic, “What Kind of Guidance and Counseling 
Services in the Small High School?” perhaps, we should think first of the 
purposes of any program of guidance and counseling services. A program 
and counseling services is to help students solve their problems and reach 
the highest of their potentialities. What specifically can be done in a 
small high school to provide students the guidance assistance they need? 
The following are definite services which can be provided. 

An adequate testing program should be in operation so that the staff 
members of the school will know the individual student’s abilities, apti- 
tudes, interests, and achievements. On the freshman level and preferably 
before the student selects his courses for his first year in high school, he 
should be given an intelligence test, a reading test, and an algebra 
aptitude test. Soon after he has entered school, and perhaps as a unit in 
his home room guidance work or as a unit in one of his required courses, 
he should take an interest test. Later in his high-school career, he should 
have an opportunity to take standardized achievement tests which will 
give him objective information about his level of achievement and of his 
chances for success in college. All kinds of aptitude and personality tests 
should be available for students with special problems. 


Harry D. Lovelass is Principal of the University High School, ISNU in Normal, 
Illinois. 
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An adequate program of educational guidance services should be pro- 
vided. Educational guidance would include orienting the student to the 
school, helping him to choose elective courses which meet his needs, aid- 
ing him with plans for any educational experiences desired after gradua- 
tion, securing services to help him succeed while in school, and properly 
interpreting test scores by qualified staff members so that he may secure a 
realistic understanding of his abilities and aptitudes. 

An adequate program of vocational guidance services is necessary. The 
choice of an occupation is so important that special provision should be 
made in all high schools for helping students secure vocational informa- 
tion. This, perhaps, is best done by a special one-semester course in occupa- 
tions. However, a special unit in a required course, supplemented by an 
adequate supply of materials of an occupational nature in the library or 
classroom, might be satisfactory. Field-trip experiences are especially 
valuable in understanding the practical aspects of the occupation being 
studied. 

Students need help with their personal and social adjustments. The staff 
of the small high school has an excellent opportunity to become personally 
acquainted with and to build sincere friendships with the students. If 
staff members take advantage of these opportunities, the personal and 
social adjustment of the student may be aided. A broad program of extra- 
curricular activities with every student of the school in an activity of his 
choice tends to help his adjustment. Staff members should be willing to 
counsel with individual students about their personal and social problems. 

The organization of a program of guidance services in a small high 
school is less complicated than that in a large school. The principal is as 
responsible for the establishment of the program of guidance and counsel- 
ing services, as he is responsible for the entire school program. However, 
it is very desirable that a staff member who is interested and has had some 
training in guidance be designated as guidance director, counselor, or 
chairman af the guidance committee and released from a portion of his 
teaching load to work in heading up the program. The other staff mem- 
bers must be enthusiastic about the program and be willing to assume 
guidance responsibilities. What are the guidance responsibilities of all 
staff members in a small high school? 

1. The staff members should accumulate and use all the information pos 
sible about each student. This includes a knowledge of the past achievement of 
the student, his health status, his home environment, and a knowledge of his 
abilities and aptitudes as indicated by his test scores. 

2. The staff members should provide for indwidual differences. In pro- 
viding for individual differences, the teacher considers not only the individual 
differences resulting from intellectual differnces, but also differences of a physi- 
cal and social nature. 

3. The staff member should provide educational, occupational, and social 
information to students with those problems. 

4. The staff member should build sincere friendships which make personal 
counseling possible. It is desirable for every student to have established a 
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friendship tie with one of the staff members of the school so that he may feel 
free to go to a staff member if a personal problem confronts him. 

5. The staff member should assist actively in the total program of guidance 
services for the school. All staff members should believe in the guidance philoso 
phy of service to students, carry on possible guidance activities in the classroom, 
and serve willingly on the guidance committees of the school 


The opportunities for having a functional program of guidance and 
counseling services are, perhaps, more pronounced in the small high 
school than in the large. If there is 100 per cent participation in the pro- 
gram by staff and students, a good program is sure to result. 


WHAT ARE EFFECTIVE COUNSELING SERVICES FOR STU- 
DENTS IN THE SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL? 


CHAIRMAN: Walter R. Cleminson, Principal, Grosse Pointe High School, 
Grosse Pointe, Michigan 


DISCUSSANTS 
Jesse F. Cardwell, Co-ordinator of High School Instruction, Dallas City 
Schools, Dallas, Texas 
Lloyd W. Waller, Principal, Mira Costa High School, Manhattan Beach, 
California 


Summary of the presentation made by ANDY TOLSON 


\ \ FE HAVE presumed to accept the fact that there are some effective 


counseling services as indicated in the title of our program of the hour. 
We are cognizant of the fact that all over the country provisions are being 
made for new or additional provisions for counseling and guidance pro- 
grams in our schools. Many variations of systems are being incorporated. 
There is some question of strength in the group guidance vs. individual 
counseling. I will not venture an answer, but will review for you what I 
know is a sound procedure in counseling service 

Tucson High School is a four-year school that has had an average gross 
enrollment for the past two years of 5,400. For three years prior, the aver- 
age gross enrollment was 3,100 while we were still a senior high school. 

Our community is perhaps no different than most places, but here are 
some of the pecularities: fast growing, winter health and recreation resort, 
new white-collar industries, transient labor (cotton pickers, harvest fol 
lowers) , twenty-five per cent Spanish-American population, University of 
Arizona, railroad center, nearby mining developments, and cattle ranch 
ing. 


Andy Tolson is Principal of the Tucson High School in Tucson, Arizona 
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These all create problems. For example, 60 per cent of the graduates 
go to college; 20 to 25 per cent of the students come from Spanish speak- 
ing homes; transients cause as many as 400 to 500 dropouts each year; 
winter tourists come to stay only short periods of time, so these students 
must be given more attention than regular students; some students trans 
port themselves from cattle ranches, farms, and mining settlements up to 
distances of 50 miles one way. To mect these many differences, our system 
of counseling and guidance was organized. The objectives of our city 
wide program are as follows: 

1. To personalize the educational process, giving individual attention to 
each child in accordance with his needs. 

2. To assist the individual in making wise choices ir life's situations, in 
such a way as to insure continued growth in ability for self-direction. 

In order to meet these objectives we feel that a closer contact is neces 
sary, so individual counseling is carried on in our school. Sixteen ap- 
pointed counselors, each teaching two periods per day in their field, have 
three and one-half periods per day alloted time to be in their offices in 
order to meet with their counselees. Offices were provided by using two 
classrooms and other office space. Small cubicles, half board and half 
glass, large enough for a desk, chairs, and a file were built in the classrooms. 

In July, the 5,000 or more students make appointments to meet their 
counselors sometime during the month of August. Each counselor has 
some three hundred to three hundred fifty counselees. Recording of all in- 
formations, filling out of personal cards, and registration for the school 
year are completed at this August appointment. During the school year, 
the counselor again has interviews with each counselee. Parents are called 
in for planning of school program when necessary. Counselor, teacher, 
and student sit at conference tables. Home visits are made by counselors 

Results: Fewer dropouts, better scholarship, attendance improved, and 
very much better public relations. 


Summary of the presentation made by HOWARD A. HUNTER 


A PROGRAM of effective counseling services for high-school students 
pre-supposes a recognition by the administration and the teaching staff 
of the need for counseling and that sound principles of a counseling 
program have been set up by them. Counseling of high-school students 
cannot be successfully limited to the “in-school” hours of the day. Whether 
we will or not, the student's life at home and in the community cuts across 
the path of any effort we make to help him. The counseling program 

. supplies the pupil with knowledge about himself and his environment 
and utilizes his personal convictions, planning, and initiative as key 
factors in attaining his growth and development in and out of school.”' 


‘Jones, Arthur J., and Leonard M. Miller, “The National Picture of Pupil Personnel and 
Guidance Services in 1953." THE BULLETIN of the Secondary-School Principals, February 1954 
Howard A. Hunter is Principal of the Peoria High School in Peoria, Illinois 
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Ihe successful high-school counseling program has its genesis in the 
elementary school, beginning with the kindergarten. The cumulative 
record, which begins to “cumulate” the day a five-year old is enrolled in 
kindergarten, is a vital record no skilled counselor or successful teacher 
can ignore. The reading readiness test result, the mental maturity record, 
the achievement test scores, and the anecdotical record will reveal per 
tinent information the counselors and teachers will use in helping solve 
the problems of some frustrated adolescents 

The high-school counseling staff enters very decidely into the life of the 
student during the year just before he enters high school. Through con 
ferences with the student, his teachers and parents, for explanation of the 
high-school course of study and to build his first-year’s program, the child 
and his parents come to know of the interest in him by sympathetic and 
understanding persons at the next level of his formal education. During 
the eighth- or ninth-grade year, he will spend at least half a day at the 
high-school building where he will see the school in operation. This can 
be something of an indoctrination and orientation program. The student 
council of the high school will play a large part in this day of visiting The 
experience will help to alleviate the strangeness and apparent contusion 
ol the first day of school 

An effective counseling program makes use of adequate tests, such as 
interest inventory tests, mental maturity tests, aptitude tests, achievement 
tests, and personality inventories. On the counseling stafl, one person at 
least should be especially prepared in testing. The selection of the proper 
tests to give and at what time of the high-school career is worthy of particu 
lar study. The members of the teaching staff need in-service training in the 
use and interpretation of test results. Classroom teachers need to be 
trained to give tests, and the test results need to be available for the use 
of all teachers 

An effective counseling program needs to make provision for the study of 
careers as vocations for the high-school students. The counseling staff 
should be competent to use the community resources in determining the 
labor and vocational needs of the area. Careers Day programs are a respon- 
sibility of the counseling staff. Representatives of business, industry, and 
professions should be invited into the high school to talk with the stu- 
dents about the opportunities and responsibilities in their respective lines 
of work. The conferences need to be followed by visits by the students to 
the places of business and industry to see the actual work being done. A 
College Day program is also an essential service to be made available to 
high-school students. With the ever-increasing numbers of high-school 
graduates applying for admission to college, the college admission offices 
become increasingly selective. Both students and parents need constant 
reminders of the need by the students for high caliber scholastic achieve 
ment in high school plus some participation in the high-school activities 
if admission to the college of their choice is to be realized. Both the 
Careers Day conference and the College Day program should be planned 
for a time when the parents of the students can also attend. 





—— 
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The task of the high-school counseling staff does not end with the com 
mencement exercises. An effective follow-up program is the capstone of 
the counseling service. How well do the graduates of the school do in col- 
lege and on the job? What factors in their success and failure need to be 
examined by the faculty as they study the curriculum of the school, the 
course of study and the co-curricular program? What needs to be culled 
from the program and what needs strengthened as well as what needs to be 
added can best be one in the light of the achievements of the students. The 
end product needs to be carefully scrutinized. 

Effective counseling will make use of all the resources of the com 
munity. Parents and community at large will be kept informed as to the 
how and why of the counseling program. All personnel of the school need 
to keep constantly in mind that the counseling program is for the girls and 
boys of the school. They must be the center around which the complete 


program revolves 


WHAT CONSTITUTES AN EFFECTIVE IN-SERVICE TEACHER 
EDUCATION PROGRAM? 


CHAIRMAN: Howard G. Kirksey, Dean of Instruction, Middle Tennessee 
State College, Murfreesboro, Tennessee 


DISCUSSANTS 
John L. Johnson, Principal, Napoleon High School, Napoleon, Ohio 
Willis H. White, Supervisor of High Schools, State Department of the 
Education, Baltimore, Maryland 


Summary of the presentation made by HENRY ANTELL 


\ \ E HAVE been accustomed in the past to answer this problem by 


elaborating upon a host of devices such as demonstrations, directed obser- 
vations, institutes, courses, workshops, and readings. We have contented 
ourselves with the belief that all we needed to do was to expose the teachers 
to any or all of these strategems in order to bring about improvement 

Chis type of program has not fully succeeded. Except for a vast change 
for the better in interpersonal relationships, secondary-school teaching has 
been slow in moving ahead. There have been some improved practices 
such as the core, the variety of instructional materials, and sensitivity to 
community pressures. On the whole, though, we have been lagging. 

It is the teacher who is the fulcrum of our educational lever. Unless 
the teacher feels the urge to move ahead and do her best, no training de- 
vice, however well conceived and implemented, will avail. The teacher is 
like the proverbial horse who can be led to water but won't drink—unless 


Henry Antell is Principal of the Parsons Junior High School in Flushing, New 
York 
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she wants to. If we are to set up an effective in-service training program, 
we must first and foremost find a way of fanning the enthusiasm with 
which most of our young people seem to enter the profession. We won't 
do it merely with “quick tricks.” We have to stimulate in them a desire 
to excel, to stand out. This type of factor in teacher success is called morale. 


Our job then is to raise teacher morale. Only to the extent to which we 
do this, do we raise the standard of instruction. What will improve morale? 
The first thought, without much deliberation, must naturally be a salary 
commensurate with the dignity of the profession and one large enough so 
that the teachers can live comfortably. Without it, teachers will take on 
one or two additional jobs, of necessity lowering their efficiency. 


While frustration may be our lot in the matter of salaries, it need not 
be in our other endeavors. To make teachers an important cog in the 
administration of the school is probably the best single means to enhance 
their worth. To give them a voice in setting school policy is to dignify 
them with a unique sense of importance. Our country is steeped in the 
tradition that those who are affected by decisions should have a hand in 
making them. How can we bring teachers into the administrative picture? 
For one, they can plan and carry on faculty conferences. Who knows bette: 
what problems exist than teachers themselves? Given the opportunity to 
pick their problems, they will be more likely to participate in a discussion 
that tends to find the proper solutions 


Much has been done in this field of teacher councils to make us hopeful 
that herein lies a potent instrument for morale boosting. A small group 
of democratically elected representatives from a school faculty can become 
an excellent kitchen cabinet for the principal. There are difhculties, of 
course, and there are dangers, too, but everything can be worked out if 
the head of the school has a basic conviction in the worth-whileness of a 
council. Encouraging and stimulating teachers to work in committees will 
be effective in getting many things done. 


Thus far we have been concerned with giving teachers a stake in the 
success of the school] program. There is more involved. By virtue of work 
ing as a council, planning conferences, and working in committees, 
teachers are participating actively in discussions. They are thinking 
They are consulting sources. They are learning how other schools carry 
on the program. They, in short, are growing in understanding of what 
education is about and, consequently, in their ability to teach youth. They 
are growing in stature at the same time as they are growing in their sense 
of personal dignity. The program of participation thus serves a two fold 
purpose. It improves the teacher's morale and it also makes her a more 
competent teacher. Once we have established the proper school environ- 
ment in which teachers want to do their best, we can introduce the devices 
which were mentioned at the beginning. Teachers will now be more 
receptive to demonstrations and the rest. These programs may in fact 
be initiated by the council. 
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Recently Dr. Caswell, newly installed President of Teachers College, 
made a proposal which merits our endorsement. He said that the states 
should provide funds so that teachers in service may take courses without 
charge. This would provide a wonderful stimulus to our teachers. We 
should prevail upon our communities to make this excellent investment 
for the sake of an improved school program. 

Finally, we should rid ourselves of an irritant. The formal teacher 
observations with the formal report has long violated the very spirit of 
democratic administration, but it has persisted. Legal requirements in 
some states have unfortunately been chiefly responsible for retaining this 
education anachronism. It should be admitted, though, that there are 
some educators who maintain that the observation report serves a valuable 
purpose. Let us take this up with our teachers. For the most part, they 
will say that, even if a report is couched in most commendatory language, 
it still does not serve a useful function. Methods used in classrooms can 
certainly be improved by observation and conference. But why make a 
written record? 

The entire question of in-service growth needs re-appraisal. We must 
start with the teacher and her inner motivations and radiate outward 
This involves giving her sense of dignity, increasing her satisfactions and 
success, and fanning her morale constantly so that she will want to do an 
optimum job. We then bring to bear a host of devices such as demonstra- 
tions, courses, workshops, inter-visitations, and directed readings. 


Summary of the presentation made by EDGAR STAHL 


l \ N IN-SERVICE teacher education program to be effective will follow 


such principles of good learning as these: 


1. Learning is best when the individual and the group are working out 
their own purposes. 
2. Learning is best when they are free to create their own answers. 


3. Learning is best when they are learning something important to them 


now 
1. Learning is best when learning affects their action. 


We would like to suggest that workshops and study committees meet 
these principles of good learning and provide the means for getting people 
together to solve common problems, thereby meeting a desired objective 
of an in-service teacher education program. When a workshop or study 
committee is well adapted to the need which it is trying to meet, it is the 
best way yet devised of involving all people concerned in helping to make 
decisions that affect them. In our city the workshop and study committee 


Edgar Stahl is Principal of the Emmerich Manual Training High School in 


Indianapolis, Indiana 
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approach has proved most effective. It has been in operation for about 
five years and developed as follows 

In 1951 after attending the Michigan Curriculum Workshop, the Tur 
key-Run Gary Workshop, and the Pre-North Central Association Work 
shop, the workshop participants submitted to the general superintendent 
of education and the Board of School Commissioners a statement concern- 
ing the value of workshops and a recommendation that “the August 1951 
Pre-School Conferences be followed up by workshop experiences dedicated 
to the unsolved problems resulting from the conferences.” After these 
recommendations had been adopted by the Board of School Commis 
sioners, a workshop planning committeee was organized to plan for three 
summer workshops at the Michigan Education Association Camp at St. 
Mary's Lake, Battlecreek, Michigan 

Following the summer workshop experiences and as a part of the in 
service education program, the entire teaching staff met two days in August 
in eleven vertical groups to study the curriculum in various special and 
content areas. In order to establish a sequence for effecting the recom 
mendations in the various content areas, a Problem Priorities Poll was 
conducted in October. Eighteen hundred teachers responded to the 
request that they designate the one area needing immediate attention dur 
ing the 1950-51 school year by stating an overwhelming preference for re 
vision of the social studies program. 

In order to plan the mechanics of developing a revised curriculum and 
of studying other school problems, a workshop was planned to include 
representatives from each of the elementary and secondary schools, the 
supervisory and administrative staff, the Indiana State Department of 
Public Instruction, Butler University, and Indiana University. This work- 
shop was held at Turkey-Run State Park, Friday night through Sunday 
The worship participants worked on their own time and expense to 
formulate the mechanics to be used in further analyzing school problems 
and revising the curriculum 

The more than one hundred participants at Turkey-Run grouped them 
selves according to their interests in problem areas designated by the Pre 
School Conference vertical committees and by the Problems Priorities Poll 
Recommendations of the various groups indicated a need for the following 
type of organization to expedite the study of problems common to all 
schools and to carry out a program of curriculum revision 


a. Central Co-ordinating Committee of 15 members 
b. A curriculum Council of 31 members 

c. An In-service Education Group of 15 members 

d. A Load and Program Group of 17 members 

e. A Staff Personnel Group of 14 members 

f. A Public Relations Group of 14 members 

g. A Pupil Personnel Group of 18 members 


Ihe Central Co-ordinating Committee consists of fifteen members 
representing central office administration, consultant staff, high-school 
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principals, high-school teachers, elementary-school principals, elementary 
school teachers, special education, the co-ordinator of elementary educa- 
tion, and the co-ordinator of secondary education. The function of the 
Central Co-ordinating Committee is to organize the needed continuing 
study committees, to co-ordinating their activities, and to serve as a liason 
between the study committees and the general superintendent of educa- 
tion. The Central Co-ordinating Committee studied the reports of the 
Turkey-Run Workshop and set up six study committees to continue re- 
search in designated areas and to facilitate changes previously recom 
mended. The six continuing study committees are (a) Curriculum Coun- 
cil, (b) In-Service Education, (c) Load and Program, (d) Staff Person 
nel, (e) Public Relations, and (f) Pupil Personnel. All groups of the 
professional staff are represented on each study committee. A brief sum- 
mary of the problems undertaken by each study committee during the 
Spring of 1952 follows: 

The In-Service Education Committee prepared the school calendar for the 
1952-53 school year, helped plan the two 1952 summer workshops held at St. 
Mary’s Lake, Michigan, and co-operated in planning seminars for local teachers 
for the winter of 1952-53. 

The Load and Program Committee took up such problems as the length 
of the school day, pupil-teacher load, equitable teaching load, duty assignments 
noon duty for teachers, length of the noon hour, and the daily schedule 

Ihe Staff Personnel Committee planned an orientation program for new 
teachers and made recommendations regarding the handbook, Suggestions for 
Beginning Teachers. 

The Public Relations Committee prepared a questionnaire which was 
sent to all teachers relative to public relations practices in the public schools, 
sponsored one of the two summer workshops and undertook the preparation of 
a statement of good public relation practices for teachers. 

The Pupil Personnel Committee devoted its study to the improvement of 
the form and usefullness of cumulative records and to more effective utilization 
of Special Services in the public schools. 

The Curriculum Council, taking into account the recommendations 
made by members of the teaching staff at the Pre-School Conferences and 
the Problem Priorities Poll, recommended that a Vertical Study Com- 
mittee embracing cach grade level in each area of the city—North, South, 
East, and West—be organized to revise the social studies curriculum. 
This committee, consisting of 125 members, was organized and divided 
into four area groups for study. It is significant that this program of 
curriculum revision is a result of the recommendations of the classroom 
teachers, is being developed largely by them, will be used by them, and 
will be revised in the future as the need is felt by teachers. 

Following is listed the committees which functioned specifically to de- 
velop the Social Studies Course of Study: 

a. A Curriculum Council of 31 members 

b. A Vertical Committee on the Social Studies of 125 members 

c. A Co-ordinating Committee for Social Studies of two members 
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d. A Horizontal Committees for Social Studies of 250 members 
e. A Social Studies Summer Workshop of 60 members 

f. St. Mary’s Workshop of 60 members 

g. A Co-ordinators of Elementary and Secondary Education 


The workshop and study committee plan of organization is a first step 
in the improvement of school and classroom programs of education and, 
therefore, a valuable technique of in-service teacher education. It should 
be considered as a continuous, on-going effort which wil keep educational 
programs up-to-date, and which will become increasingly effective as each 
year’s new progress becomes a culmination of the progress of all previous 


years. 


HOW MAY EFFECTIVE SELF-EVALUATION OF THE SECONDARY 
SCHOOL BE ORGANIZED AND ADMINISTERED: 


CHAIRMAN: Miles W. Marks, Prificipal, Royal Oak High School, Royal 
Oak, Michigan 


DISCUSSANTS 
Lloyd F. Millhollen, Director of Secondary Education, Eugene Public 
Schools, Eugene, Oregon 
Judson S. Erne, Principal, Columbus High School, Columbus, Indiana 


Summary of the presentation made by R. L. LIEBENBERG 


A SELF-EVALUATION program for a secondary school appears to 
have a number of advantaes over other types of evaluation which might 
be made. Some of these include: 

1. The entire staff of the school can be involved in active participation 

2. The program can provide the vehicle and the motivation for a com 
prehensive in-service growth program. 

3. It fosters careful and systematic study of the several facets of a school 
program 

1. It involves the staff in a directed program of professional activity 

5. It encourages co-operative thinking and the pooling of judgments on 
matters concerned with school improvement 

6. It stimulates members of different departments to study and understand 
the problems of departments other than their own 

7. It permits involving non-professional as well as professional staff mem 
bers. The involvement of board of education members and lay citizens can have 
valuable public relations outcomes. 

8. Costs of a self-evaluation program are very modest when compared with 
the returns which can be derived. 


R. L. Liebenberg is Supervisor of Secondary Schools in the State Department of 
Public Instruction in Madison, Wisconsin 
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The generally accepted guide for the self-evaluation of a high school 
is the Evaluation Criterta—1950 Edition, (American Council on Educa- 
tion, 1785 Mass. Ave., N. W., Washington 6, D. C.) as developed and 
published by the Co-operative Study of Secondary-School Standards. The 
suggestions which follow, for the use of the Evaluative Criteria materials, 
have been largely gleaned from experience in working with secondary 
schools on self-evaluation programs. 

An early step, which a high-school principal would take in getting a 
program under way, would be to explain the purposes to the superinten 
dent of schools and to the board of education as a basis for securing 
general acceptance of the program and of the nominal costs involved. 
Securing wholehearted and active acceptance on the part of the school 
staff is an equally important step. On this phase of the project the prin- 
cipal may secure help from: 

1. Leaders within the school staff who have been invited to give preliminary 
study to the Evaluative Criteria materials. 

2. Staff members of his school who have participated in self-evaluations on 
prev wus Occasions. 

§. Administrators and/or staff members from other schools that have con 
ducted self-evaluation programs. 


Many administrators will find it desirable to involve their entire school 
staffs in the program, including clerical workers, custodians, school lunch 
personnel, bus drivers, etc. Increasingly, there has been a trend toward 
also involving board of education members and interested lay citizens 
as active members of self-evaluation committees. Other preliminary 
arrangements might well include: 

1. A steering or guiding committee which would participate in the over-all 
planning, direction, and review of the work of other commistees. 

2. Provision for time for the work—both for the small committees to work 
on their respective phases of the program and for the staff to meet to hear and 
discuss the reports of the various committees. 

3. A reasonably early agreement on a tentative long-range time schedule 
for the completion of the program. 

As work is begun, it is common to have the entire staff participate in 
studying the information contained in Section “B” of the Evaluative 
Criteria—“The Pupil Population and the School Community.” Part of 
the material for this section will be gathered by clerical workers from 
existing records in the schools. Other portions will normally be gathered 
from student questionnaires which will need to be devised for the 
purpose. 

Section “C” gives direction for the study of “The Educational Needs 
of Youth.” It leads directly to the development of a statement of the 
purposes and philosophy of the local school as it attempts to serve the 
needs of the youth of the community. The development of the philoso- 
phy of the school has been faund to be one of the most stimulating and 
challenging phases of the entire program. In some cases each staff mem- 
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ber has been asked to write his own statement of philosophy for the 
school. After these have been read and discussed by the staff, a com- 
mittee of staff members may try to pool the thinking into a single state- 
ment which will be accepted by all staff members. Normally a number of 
revisions will need to be made before acceptance is achieved. Every phase 
of the school program is then appraised against the background of this 
philosophy. So it is most important that these early steps be thorough 
and sound. 

Following these foundational steps, the entire staff membership is 
normally organized so that each person will serve on at least two com- 
mittees; 7.¢., on one of the “letter” committees which studies general 
problems, such as curriculum, library, guidance, activities, administra- 
tion, or school plant and on one of the “number” committees which 
studies a subject field. In a small school it will, of course, be necessary 
for many staff members to serve on several committees. It is normally 
felt that each committee should have at least three members so that there 
may be a sharing and pooling of thinking and judgment on each phase 
of the school program. In a small school, one committee of three mem- 
bers may co-operatively study several subject fields. Even in larger 
schools, it is frequently considered desirable to have teachers work on 
committees which study fields others than their own. Such a plan has 
been found to pay dividends in terms of broader understandings of the 
total school program which result from such arrangements. As commit- 
tees develop tentative reports, they are presented to the entire staff (or at 
least to the steering committee) for discussion and for approval or for 
suggestions for further revision. 

While the above work is in progress, individual professional staff mem- 
bers can gather the data and information called for on their individual 
‘]” forms, including backgrounds for training and experience, other 
professional activities, and an analysis of their individual teaching and 
non-teaching loads. It has been found effective in some schools to have 
several teachers visit one-another’s classes as a basis for appraising teach- 
ing effectiveness. It has helped to make teachers more conscious of good 
teaching methods and of effective classroom techniques as they apply to 
the various subject fields. 

While it is not a necessary part of a self-evaluation program by the 
school staff, it has been found desirable, whenever possible, to have the 
self-evaluation activity followed by a visit of school people from outside 
of the community. This follow-up activity seems to give additional 
dignity and purpose to the entire program. Such a visiting committee, of 
school administrators, classroom teachers, and college staff members, 
normally comes to visit a school for three days. The members are or- 
ganized into a group of committees parallel to those outlined above. 
Such a visitation has three purposes: 

1. To review and appraise the self-evaluation program of the local school 
staff. 
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2. To determine how adequately the philosophy of the school and the 


attainment of the philosophy is meeting the needs of youth within the local 


school. 
3. To prepare a report of recommendations and commendations based on 


the study and observations. 


rhis report of the visiting committee furnishes a spendid basis for the 
improvement program which the local staff will implement following 
the self-evaluation and visitation activities. 


Summary of the presentation made by CLARENCE A. FULMER 


. THE Middle States Region, an official evaluation by a Visiting 
Evaluation Committee is mandatory at least once every ten years if a 
secondary school desires to maintain its regional accreditation. 

Wilmington High School had been rated by an evaluating committee 
in 1945. The general ratings were satisfactory, but many teachers were 
dissatished, and for different reasons so was the principal. The self- 
evaluation procedures were hurried, the committees were segmented, 
and sometimes the self ratings and suggestions for improvement made 
were contradictory. 

What was even more disturbing was the great attention given to 
details and the failure to link the outcomes of instruction in various 
fields with the philosophy of the school. Teachers, as is usually the case, 
rated their own teaching techniques high and the general outcomes of 
instruction low. They did not have the “vertical” and “horizontal” 
aspects of the entire school program in mind. The few outstanding cases 
of pupil maladjustment and the discipline problems relating to less than 
five per cent of the student body influenced the self-evaluating committee 
on outcomes so greatly that the committee self-ratings on the general 
outcomes, as listed in the 1939 edition of the Evaluative Criteria, were 
much below what the administration felt they should be. Visiting com- 
mittees are generally quite ready to confirm low ratings on outcomes 
since they assume that teachers would not underrate themselves without 
good reasons. 

As a member of many visiting evaluating committees, I had seen the 
same contradictions frequently. Sometimes certain sections of the criteria 
were self-rated exceptionally high and other areas, perhaps because of 
more modest chairmen, rated unreasonably low. 

As the time approached for the 1955 official evaluation, the administra- 
tive staff of Wilmington High School determined to make this self- 
evaluation more meaningful than the last one. The Evaluative Criteria 
were used as the basis for departmental meetings for four years before 


Clarence A. Fulmer is Principal of the Wilmington High School in Wilmington, 
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the actual evaluation, and subject field ratings were revised each year as 
weaknesses noted were overcome. By spacing departmental meetings, I 
was able to attend several meetings of each department over a two-year 
period. It had been noted by various members of the staff, who had 
served on visiting committees, that little attention was paid to Section 
C, “The Educational Needs of Youth.” This section, which outlines the 
eight basic needs of youth under 109 subheads, is the most important 
addition in the 1950 edition of the Criteria. Since it does not carry any 
weight in the actual ratings, self-evaluating committees tend to neglect it. 

Wilmington has a system of advancement on the salary scale based 
on the addition of academic or professional credits. Generally some city- 
wide problems or subject areas are stressed in group studies with outside 
consultants. At the beginning of the school year 1953-54, I proposed that 
during the second semester the staff of Wilmington High School con- 
centrate on a self-evaluation program based on the /950 Evaluative 
Criteria for either professional or University of Delaware credits, the 
latter requiring a co-ordinator assigned by the university. Forty faculty 
members and four city-wide chairmen of subject fields enrolled in the 
fifteen meetings, a thirty-hour workship. The major assignment for the 
first meetings was a study of how well Wilmington High School met the 
needs of its youth. Members of the group organized themselves into eight 
sub-committees to study the eight “major need” areas. They elected their 
own chairmen and proceeded to go to work. After several individual 
sessions they reported back to the entire study group and then, after 
many heated discussions, to the entire faculty at regular faculty meetings. 
It was soon realized that teachers were collectively neglecting certain 
pupil needs: each had assumed that other departments were taking care 
of these areas. As a means of spotting these neglected needs of youth, 
each member of the group rated each of the 109 listed “Needs of Youth” 
from 1-5. These ratings were then averaged. It was heartening to find “to 
respect the worth and integrity of the individual regardless of race, creed, 
color, or economic circumstances” rated 4.6. It was not too surprising, 
because of various taboos, to find “to acquire sex education consistent 
with their levels of maturity” rated 2.8. It was disturbing to find the 
lack of use of community resources exposed by a consensus vote of 2.8 
on “to understand and appreciate their complex technological environ- 
ment.” It was most disturbing to find the low rating of 3.1 assigned to 
Section H, “They Need To Learn To Live Aesthetically,” especially 
when everyone realized that Wilmington High School was serving a 
central city area with rapidly growing slum sections. 

After reports were again given to the entire faculty, the thirty faculty 
members not in the study group also rated the 109 items. There were 
some wide divergences in the results. It was quite evident that teachers 
not in the study group were more superficial in their evaluations. 

After the study of the “Needs of Youth,” the workshop members or- 
ganized new committees to cover the other major areas of the Evaluative 
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Criteria and made actual ratings. Since the chairmen of the major sub- 
ject fields were working members of the study groups, it was easy to im- 
plement modifications in curricula, add reference material where needed, 
and, most important of all, to gather irrefutable evidence that the needs 
of our youth could not be fully met in an antiquated plant. 

The committees and sub-committees were all self-organized, giving 
chances for the development of latent leadership within the groups. As 
general group leader, 1 moved from group to group, made suggestions, 
pointed out contradictions, or just merely sat and listened or joined in 
the sociability of the coffee breaks during the two-hour work periods. 


\s a result of the self-evaluation workshop, certain steps were taken 
in 1945-55 to strengthen the program of studies; such as, ability group- 
ing, addition of a new course in music, recognition of the needs of the 
gifted, better guidance by classroom and home-room teachers, and a 
greater respect for the non-academic subjects and the teachers of music, 
art, home economics, and industrial arts. Of far greater importance was 
the changed emphasis in classroom instruction by teachers who recognized 
more fully the total needs of youth. For a teacher's reaction to the self- 
evaluation workshop, read the article “Dynamizing Staff Meetings” in the 
September 1955 School Executive, by Florence E. Loose 

When the time came to organize for the official evaluation and agree 
on the final ratings to present to the visiting committee, most of the work 
was done. There were trained leaders in each area. The self-ratings were 
complete and consistent; they were also considerably higher than the 
original ones. Teachers understood the basic philosophy of the school. 
Some of them felt that they were more or less expert in evaluation. When 
the visiting committee arrived, the faculty faced them with confidence, 
which meant that class instruction was better and more normal. The 
visiting committee justifiably lowered some of the self-ratings, but let 
most of them stand. They were surprised to see how well the faculty 
had summed up their own weaknesses and the steps they had already 
taken for self-improvement. As a total result, we could find very few 
new suggestions in the visiting committee's written report. Incidentally, 
the administrative staff was rated very high on educational leadership. 
The self-evaluation pointed up enough weaknesses to keep the staff busy 
for many years. 

Some of the same techniques used in the workshop are now being used 
in planning for our 414 million dollar new Wilmington High School. 
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HOW EFFECTIVE IS THE CORE CURRICULUM IN THE JUNIOR 
HIGH SCHOOL? 


CHAIRMAN: Harry P. Cooper, Assistant Superintendent in Charge of 
Secondary Education Minneapolis Public Schools, Minneapolis, Min 
nesota 


DisSCUSSANTS 
David Schoonmaker, Princ ipal, Theodore Roosevelt Junior High School, 
Rockford, Illinois 
Luther C. Jones, Principal, Lafayette Junior High School, Lexington 
Kentucky 


Summary of the presentation made by PAUL M. MITCHUM 


\ V HETHER we like it or not, teachers do their best work when they 


are doing what they believe in; it is not sufficient just to have them 
co-operating. Many teachers become panicky when a curriculum change 
like the core program is considered. A core program should develop from 
a need which is evident and understood by staff and community. I think 
it is a mistake to consider a core program unless the staff recognizes 
inadequacies in an existing program. Whether these inadequacies relate 
to excessive drop-outs, poor results from follow-up studies of graduates, 
or whatever other situations, it is important for teachers and community 
to feel that a better job ought to be done if any curriculum change is to 
be effective. 

Even if it is clear that teachers and parents would like to see a cur- 
riculum program improved, a core program is not necessarily the answer. 
A school staff may want to work first on improving teaching methods 
within an existing framework of classes. Again, it may be advisable to 
group subject teachers together who have the same pupils so that they 
inay share a common planning or conference period. 

A core curriculum, or any other staff enterprise for that matter, will 
be effective only to the extent that faculty members are thinking and 
working together. This does not mean that all teachers on a staff must 
begin core experiences simultaneously, but it does mean that most, and 
preferably all, teachers on a staff are willing to see these brave beginners 
launch forth and to wish them well. Furthermore, those teachers who are 
participating in the core program, especially when it is in an experi- 
mental stage, should communicate their experiences and findings fre- 
quently and extensively to the remainder of the faculty so that the 
enterprise will be kept a faculty project instead of the hobby of a few 
adventurous persons. 


Paul M. Mitchum is Principal of the Upper Darby Junior High School in Upper 
Darby, Pennsylvania 
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Even after a core program has become well established, it is desirable 
to keep the entire staff up-to-date (and the community too) on the charac- 
teristics and the sign posts of the program. The reason for this is that 
the core plan, if it is to be effective, will not be static, but will progress 
to additional changes, once change has begun. School marking systems, 
honor societies, student council organizations, activity programs, and 
other phases of day-to-day school life may be potential areas of change 
when a core program is in full swing. The core curriculum itself will 
change from its original form and content or it will become just another 
department with its vested interest and its traditions. To the extent 
that developments of core have been made available to all and all have 
been included in the planning, many difficulties will be avoided or easily 
solved. 

Core teachers, themselves, however, need more than just to know that 
they have the support and encouragement of other faculty members. As 
old patterns of action are discarded, new patterns have to be developed. 
Resources, which to some degree provide help in the choice of content 
and which to a great extent provide help in techniques, must be available 
to core teachers if the program is to be effective. As to the content and 
materials of instruction, written guidelines may be of considerable 
assistance. On the techniques of core teaching, however, some in-the- 
classroom personal help ought to be provided. If the principal is unable 
to give this kind of help personally, he should have a staff assistant who 
is qualified and given the time to do so. 


Summary of the presentation made by ROY O. ISACKSEN 


I, ORDER to fulfill the important guidance function of the junior 
high school, many schools have grouped subjects into a two- or three-hour 
block of time. At Cleveland Junior High School, English and social 
studies are combined in a double-period arrangement. The instructor, 
called an adviser-teacher, will have additional responsibilities aside from 
teaching English-social studies. The adviser-teacher is scheduled during 
the day for a maximum of seventy pupils to teach and understand com- 
pared with the 175 to 200 pupils that the secondary-school teacher would 
ordinarily expect to meet. In addition to a preparation period each day, 
a daily conference period has been provided so that personal conferences 
may be scheduled with pupils, parents, and others interested in the devel- 
opment of a particular child. It is expected that other school personnel, 
teachers, special counselors, visiting teachers, and administration will 
consult with the adviser-teacher with regard to the progress of a particu- 
lar child. 


Roy O. Isacksen is Principal of the Cleveland Junior High School in St. Paul, 
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Let us suppose that a boy is not making the progress in mathematics 
which he should achieve in terms of his ability. His mathematics teacher 
will consult with the adviser-teacher. The latter will arrange a confer 
ence with the pupil and, if deemed necessary, the parents will be con- 
sulted. It may be decided that a diagnostic test in mathematics should be 
administered to the pupil by the special counselor or school psychologist 
to determine whether there is a weakness in one of the fundamental math- 
ematical processes. Should the test results reveal that this is the case, 
the adviser-teacher will arrange for the special help which is needed. 
Similarly, if the boy in the adviser-teacher’s class reveals a weakness in 
reading, corrective work can be scheduled with the full-time reading 
specialist on the school staff. Thus, one of the chief advantages of this 
plan is that boys and girls, with the aid of a sympathetic adviser-teacher 
who cares about them and has had the opportunity and the time to know 
them and understand them and in whom they have confidence, can call 
upon specialists to diagnose and help to correct weaknesses in the funda- 
mental learning skills which may be revealed. Similarly, the adviser- 
teacher can initiate action to determine if a health problem exists or 
provide help if the difficulty seems to be social or emotional 


At Cleveland Junior High School, the adviser-teachers meet at least 
once a week, usually in the morning thirty to forty minutes before the 
school day begins. I should like to describe a part of one of the meetings 
where the corrective reading teacher on the Cleveland school staff was in 
charge of the program. The purpose of the meeting was a report by him 
on the progress of the pupils of the corrective reading program together 
with recommendations by the adviser-teachers for pupils to go into the 
program: 

Corrective Reading Teacher: Glenn has an 1Q of 120. He should be read 
ing on at least the eleventh-grade level. When you referred him to me he was 
on the nineth-grade level in comprehension and below that in speed. After work 
ing with him for about six weeks, his comprehension has improved and his 
speed of reading has increased about three grades. 

Adviser-Teacher “A”: You recall the four boys that you just returned to 
my class after six weeks with you? These boys have low academic ability and 
their reading comprehension and speed has not been greatly increased. How 
ever their interest in reading and in the general classwork has improved 
tremendously. They are willing to accept reading assignments; they are willing 
to make reports on what they read. This was not true befor 

Aduiser-Teacher “B”: How soon can you take John? In checking his intel 
ligence test score I find that he has an IQ of 132. However, he is barely doing 
nineth-grade reading. There must be some difficulty that accounts for this. 

Perhaps these teachers are coming to “grips” with guidance as it ought 
to be. Here was expressed a deep concern for the gifted who will ordi 
narily “get by” in class because they can do as well as the average. There 
seems to be a determined effort by these adviser-teachers to help these 
pupils to a realization of their full potential. There was an appreciation 
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of the special help given to the academic “have-nots” which gave these 
boys and girls renewed interest in education. This group is attacking the 
problem of individual differences because they are considering the needs 
of individual pupils. 

I should like to report on some of the best practices seen in the core 
classes. Usually the core teacher plans for a democratic classroom organi- 
zation realizing that, while control is absolutely essential, boys and girls 
will more readily accept rules and regulations which they have had a part 
in making. This is the road which leads to self-discipline. Large units of 
work are developed instead of page-by-page assignments because this 
enables both the gifted and the academic “have-nots” to make contribu- 
tions according to their abilities. Much time is spent upon the develop- 
ment of library skills so that pupils will know the techniques of securing 
information which will solve a particular problem. 


Group work, committee work, is carefully planned for so that pupils 
will begin to learn the fundamental principles of group dynamics. Group- 
work techniques, like fractions or parts of speec h, have to be learned. It 
is vital that American boys and girls working together in groups learn 
how to initiate action, pursuade, conciliate, and summarize. 

Early adolescence is the time when boys and girls should begin to learn 
about the dynamics of human behavior and to evaluate their own per- 
sonalities. It is common knowledge that jobs are lost and opportunities 
for improved placement are missed, not because there is a lack of skill 
or “know-how,” but chiefly because of inability to work well with fellow 
employees and supervisory and administrative personnel. Therefore, the 
core teacher will use the personality growth materials developed by Dr. 
Ralph Ojeman at the University of Iowa; the National Forum Charts 
distributed by National Forum, Inc., Chicago, Illinois; the Science 
Research Associate pamphlets; the Bullis books or similar materials in 
this important area of early adolescent education. 

It is important to evaluate the core program objectively and, where this 
has been done, the core groups are usually ahead of the control groups or 
at least equal in the development of skills and far ahead in the use of 
sources of information, effectiveness of expression and critical thinking. 
Those who are attempting to implement a modern junior high-school 
program will undoubtedly agree with Gertrude Noar that, “the core 
curriculum holds the greatest single promise of implementing the modern 
philosophy and objectives of the junior high school”. 


'‘Noar, Gertrude “The Junior High School Today and Tomorrow.” New York: Prentice 
Hall, Inc 
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WHAT ARE THE IMPORTANT LEGAL ASPECTS OF SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATION? 


CHAIRMAN: W. Horace Wheeler, Principal, Towson High School, Towson, 
Maryland 


DISCUSSANTS: 
Lee O. Garber, Professor of Education, University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Vernon Staggers, Principal, Piedmont High School, Piedmont, West 
Virginia 


Summary of the presentation made by E. C. BOLMEIER 


i THE title for this discussion were merely “What Are the Legal 
Aspects of School Administration,” an answer could be given quite readily 
with which most of us would be in agreement. Since the pupil school is 
a creature of law, all school administration has legal ramifications. Pre- 
sumably all school administration is performed within a legal framework. 
The legality of every act of the school board, the superintendent, the 
principal, or the teacher is dependent upon its conformity with expressed 
or implied constitutional and statutory provisions as interpreted by state 
and Federal courts. 

To answer the complete question, “What Are the /mportant Legal 
Aspects of School Administration,” satisfactorily for all is more difhcult. 
There may be considerable disagreement as to the relative importance of 
various legal phases in school administration. Some may view the scope 
and flexibility of state constitutional provisions for education as the most 
important. Others may consider the adequacy of statutory provisions for 
the organization, control, and support of public education as the most 
important legal phase of school administration. 

Perhaps the great majority of people regard the most controversial and 
publicized issues of school law as the most important in the field of school 
administration. This is understandable. The mere fact that certain 
school issues are the subject of misunderstanding and disagreement fre- 
quently leads them into litigation. Then the judicial decisions concern- 
ing the court cases make headlines, and, consequently, the public is made 
aware of their importance. 

The accumulation of court decisions regarding educational issues 
serves as a set of “legal principles” to guide school personnel in the per- 
formance of their duties. The understanding of a legal principle is im- 
portant. The proper application of the legal principle for the welfare 
of the school—and particularly the pupil—is more important. 


E. C. Bolmeier is Professor of Education at Duke University in Durham, North 
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By way of illustration, and primarily for purposes of motivating dis- 
cussion, several school administrative issues, for which legal principles 
have evolved, are stated. They are treated in order of the writer's concept 
of relative importance. Some may disagree with the order of importance. 


Religious Instruction in the Public Schools.—Legal principles govern- 
ing religious instruction in the public schools are still in the evolutionary 
stage. According to present jurisdiction, legal instruction in the public 
schools is indeed limited. 

Bible-reading in the public schools is legally permitted in the majority 
of states, but, only when two conditions are met: (1) the teacher must not 
comment on passages read; and (2) pupils who disapprove may not be 
required to participate in the Bible-reading exercises. 

Also released-time from the public schools for religious instruction has 
some legal support. As in the case of Bible-reading, however, the practice 
is sanctioned judicially only under very limited circumstances. 

The important and unfortunate circumstances surrounding the legal 
principle which limits religious instruction in the public schools is the 
common practice of promoting—as far as is legally permissible—this 
barren type of a program which creates and agitates denominational dif- 
ferences and animosities. In lieu of such a limited type of religious in- 
struction, it would be more effective, and unquestionably beyond legal 
restraints, to provide a program designed for the development of moral 
and spiritual values, divorced from all sectarian influences. 


Liability for Pupil Injury.—The principle of non-liability of a school 
district (school board) for its torts is one of long standing. Since the 
school district is an instrumentality of the state, it is immune from suit 
unless there is a specific statutory provision imposing such liability. 
Although there is a slight trend away from the principle of non-liability 
of school districts, it still applies in the great majority of states. 

Even though immunity from liability is enjoyed by school disricts, the 
principle does not apply to school personnel. They can be sued for 
damages if undue negligence can be established. U <r though, 
if an employee of the school district is unable to pay damages himself, 
and if he is not insured, recovery by the injured party is difficult. This 
unfair consequence to pupils and their parents could—and often does— 
cause serious public resentment against the officers of the school district. 
The least legislatures could do to remedy this pitiful situation is to enact 
legislation which would (1) abrogate the principle of district immunity, 
and (2) require all districts to carry insurance to cover injuries to pupils. 

Authority Over Pupil Conduct.—The question of the school’s authority 
over the conduct of pupils has always been a problem of controversy, 
litigation, and importance. The courts have held consistently that school- 
board regulations and reasonable teacher action for the maintenance of 
discipline are legal. 
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Under the general provisions of school law, local school boards possess 
the power to formulate necessary regulations as a proper means of con- 
trolling the schools. This is illustrated by the board's authority to ban 
secret societies. Board action forbidding fraternities and sororities in 
public high schools is generally considered legal despite the challenge 
that this action violates the “due-process” provision of the Federal Con- 
stitution. Nevertheless, from the standpoint of good public relations and 
student morale, it is not so effective to enforce rules—even though they 
would be sustained legally—as to substitute attractive school activities 
which would obviate the student demand for fraternities and sororities. 

The teacher also has considerable authority over the pupil whether or 
not such authority is explicitly stated in board regulations. By virtue of 
his position, the teacher has certain authority over a pupil analogous to 
that which a parent has over his child—even to the extent of administer- 
ing reasonable corporal punishment for the maintenance of proper school 
discipline 

The fact that such severe measures may be legal does not mean that 
they are always desirable or necessary. A progressive alternative of pro- 
viding a challenging curriculum with effective teaching and an adequate 
guidance program would make unnecessary such punitive measures which 
often lead to litigation and unwholesome public relations 


Racial Integration in the Public Schools.—Many persons would list 
this issue at the top of the important legal aspects of school administra- 
tion. From the standpoint of recent publicity such top listing might be 
justified. From a long-time view, however, it stands far down the list as 
an important issue in school law. 

Despite the loud voices from certain quarters for the purposes of 
political exploitation or for the perpetuation of tradition at all costs, 
the problem of desegration in the public schools will be resolved more 
directly and more conclusively than other legal issues of school adminis- 
tration mentioned in this paper. 

If there is any doubt as to the eventual conformance with the recent 
United States Supreme Court decision :egarding the segregation of races 
in the public schools, one need only to observe the expressed attitudes 
and opinions of college and high-school students of today who will formu- 
late social policy tomorrow. 

As antagonistics diehards pass from the political scene, the younger 
and more flexible generation will determine the conduct of our public 
schools and other political matters. It can now be predicted safely that 
public schools will continue to exist and that they will be administered in 


accordance with law—even judicial law. 
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Summary of the presentation made by GERALD F. HOPKINS 


By THE consideration of this topic may I say that a secondary-school 
principal must be all things to all people. He has many parts to play. 
He must be a curriculum expert, an administrative genius, an office man- 
ager, a personnel director, a publicity agent, a maintenance chief, a 
master teacher, a diplomat, at times a judge, and now, with the wealth of 
new laws must also be a legal expert. The topic is a broad one because 
all legal aspects of school administration are important, and all of us 
know that public education is founded on law. The constitutions of 
most states provides, directly or indirectly, that a system of public schools 
be established and maintained. To implement this, state legislators have 
enacted a series of laws. All of these laws have some bearing on the 
administration of our schools, some to a more important degree than 
others insofar as the secondary-school principal is concerned. State laws 
governing the creation and organization of a school district, the selection 
or election of a school board and its powers and duties thereof—all of 
these items are of perhaps greater concern to others than to the secondary- 
school principal. But we too should be familiar with the general struc- 
ture of the statute. 

School districts all over the United States are in the midst of a building 
program of greater magnitude than ever before. It is incumbent upon us, 
therefore, to know the state laws governing the reorganization of school 
districts, governing the construction of new buildings and the selection 
of sites. A number of states set forth a very specific building code. Close 
study of the laws governing the construction of buildings in your state 
would be vital before undertaking the program. Laws involving bids, 
bonded indebtedness, the selling of bonds, etc. concerns the school board 
more directly than they do the principal, although these too are matters 
for administrative concern. 

We must have a knowledge of the laws of our state which govern the 
distribution of state aid. The method of distribution varies from state to 
state. Either it is based on average daily enrollment, average daily 
attendance, and/or, a minimum foundation program. We should study 
and evaluate state aid in our own states and be sure in our minds that 
the program is the most equitable for the state, and each principal should 
be prepared to evaluate existing programs and perhaps to help develop 
new ones. 

If the principal is to be the professional leader of his school, he must 
be able to advise his teachers on matters concerning their professional 
welfare. Most states have considerable legislation governing certification, 
employing and dismissing teachers, tenure protection, salaries, retire- 


Gerald F. Hopkins is Principal of the Mountain Lakes High School in Mountain 
Lakes, New Jersey. 
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ment, and sick leave. In New Jersey, for example, teachers are protected 
by the law in the following instances: A board may not refuse employ- 
ment because of race, creed, color, national origin or ancestry, religion 
or sex. It it easy to see why a New Jersey principal must know thoroughly 
these laws. 

Let me mention just a few of the other important aspects of school law 
in New Jersey because I am more familiar with it, and because most 
states will have areas of similarity. A study of the tenure law in your 
state may prevent a clearly unqualified teacher from becoming a per- 
manent fixture on your staff, and will protect the excellent members of 
your staff from any sudden change of employment policy on the part of 
the board 

The New Jersey legislature recently passed several major pieces of 
legislation concerning teacher's welfare. This outstanding progress in 
teacher's welfare legislation was brought about chiefty through the New 
Jersey Education Association and its capable Executive Secretary, Dr. 
Frederick Hipp. Under the organized leadership and influence of the 
NJEA many administrators and teachers studied the existing laws and 
their shortcomings, compared New Jersey laws with other states and then 
developed a program aimed at informing the legislators of the need for 
new laws. Briefly, these are the new laws which every principal in the 
state must know completely. State school aid was increased to the school 
districts in New Jersey. A new formula was set up for determining the 
amount of state aid. The minimum salary schedule was passed with 
minimum salary increases as an integral part of the scale. Minimum 
salary schedules begin at $3,300 and goes to $5,400. School districts may 
pay more but they cannot by law pay less. A sick-leave law of ten days 
per year, the unused portion of the ten days each year may accumulate. 
Thus if you had a total of ten years of service and had not taken any 
days sick leave, you would have accumulated 100 days of sick leave. And, 
finally, but certainly not of least importance, the integration of our state 
teacher's pension and annuity fund, with social security, which resulted 
in a liberalization of the fund and much greater benefits to the members. 
School administrators in New Jersey followed these developments care- 
fully and watched them culminate in a law. This, I believe, is a positive 
approach to school law and a very important one in that we do not 
accept school laws as absolute and unchanging, but think of school law 
as an instrument which must be changed and shaped to meet the swiftly 
changing conditions. 


The most controversial of all school laws are those laws regarding the 
segregation of pupils, and certainly important is the decision of the 
Supreme Court on desegregation of any previously segregated schools. 
This law of course takes precedence over any state law. Prior to this, 
eighteen states had statutory enactments requiring segregation in the 
public schools. 
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Other laws range from those requiring vaccination and periodic phy- 
sical examination to those outlining conditions under which a death 
resulting from corporal punishment may be excused. Pupils have the 
duty of obeying school laws and the duty of submitting to the orders of 
their teachers, and school authorities. Most states provide that failure 
to do so will result in corporal punishment, suspension, or expulsion. 
In this power to regulate the pupil's conduct, the teacher stands in loco 
parentis. State statutes which deal with corporal punishment are varied. 
In New Jersey, for instance, corporal punishment is prohibited by law. 


A law common to many states is an anti-fraternity law. In many states 
this anti-fraternity law has been upheld. The United States Supreme 
Court has also upheld an anti-fraternity law. 


Immediately following World War I, the flag salute requirement was 
adopted by most states and a participation in this ceremony became 
compulsory. 


Our authority for pupil regulation is in the law and we must be pre- 
pared when authority is challenged to site the statute which outlines our 
authority. Every state to a greater or lesser degree legislates subjects 
which may or may not be taught in the schools of that state. For exam- 
ple, each secondary-school principal in the state of New Jersey receives a 
booklet from the state department of education. This booklet is used by 
the principal when the school is visited by a representative from the state 
department. Part I of this book contains extracts from the school law 
and the rules of the state board of education. These are considered to be 
the most important laws for a principal to know and understand, for the 
efficient and lawful conduct of his school. 


Briefly these are some of the laws as they affect curriculum and pupil 
regulations. Our attention is brought to the fact that a course in phy- 
sical education must aggregate at least 150 minutes weekly, and all 
children except those physically unfit must take physical education. All 
girls must also receive instruction in hygiene, first aid, and nursing. 
A two-year course in United States History is required and instruction 
on the United States Constitution and a course of community civics. 
Further required is the nature of alcohol and narcotics and its effects 
must be taught in school. The law requires fire drills to be held regu- 
larly at least twice a month. All doors and exits in the school building 
must be kept unlocked, and furnace rooms, hallways, and smoke doors 
must be kept closed during school hours. Five verses from the Old 
Testament must be read each morning without comment. Appropriate 
ceremonies for the celebration of the birthdays of patriots must be held; 
Lincoln, Washington, and ceremonies on Memorial Day, Columbus Day, 
Armistice Day, Thanksgiving, Barry Day, Flag Day and Arbor Day. 


Each high school principal must be fully aware of all these require- 
ments, and there is no reason for failure to comply with the law as stated. 
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HOW CAN WE BETTER IDENTIFY AND SERVE THE 
NON-ACADEMIC YOUTH? 


CHAIRMAN: Francis A. Stephan, Principal, Richard Henry Dana Junior 
High School, San Pedro, California 


DISCUSSANTS: 
L. A. Sydnor, Principal, Booker T. Washington Junior High School, 
Roanoke, Virginia 
Emma L. Bolzau, Assistant to the Associate Superintendent, Phila- 
delphia Public Schools, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Summary of the presentation made by W. I. STEVENSON 


ao doctor attempting a diagnosis tries first to identify the disease 
by the use of laboratory tests, certain instruments, techniques and pro 
cedures, questions as to symptoms, family background, and any former 
illnesses. Just so, will the educator follow this same scientific procedure to 
identify the non-academic youth, one part of our assigned subject. 

The doctor, having diagnosed the case, applies the treatment. Just so, 
the educator, having identified the non-academic group, prescribes ways 
to be of greater service to youth. This is the second part of our subject 
The doctor watches for symptoms and notes perceptible changes in body 
functions. Just so, will the educator use this same scientific procedure 
in setting up any educational therapy. 

This problem of identifying non-academic youth requires a vast amount 
of information. Pertinent information should be sought as a basis for our 
judgment. Tests and their potentialities have been developed in recent 
years which cover every phase of the human personality. Surely we have 
come a long way since the days of Alfred Binet. 

I thing highly of a college course and a non-college course. I would 
estimate an IQ of 100 as a possible division. We need to expose high 
school people to varied tests and measurements through a program con 
sistent with the size of the school and in keeping with the financial ability 
of the community. 

The field of tests and measurements has grown to major proportions. 
Tests today have reliability; they have consistency, validity, and accuracy. 
That intelligence can be measured is no longer doubted. That we can 
make use of tests is not questioned. That we urgently need testing pro- 
grams, all will admit. We have at our command (at our finger tips) the 
wherewithall—we know the modus operandi. Tests are accepted as a part 
of our culture. World War I gave 1,750,000 tests to our men; World War 
II, 12,000,000. 


W. I. Stevenson is Principal of the Milby High School in Houston, Texas 
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Many administrators and teachers are not well prepared to administer, 
interpret, and use a testing program. The number one problem, of course, 
is financial. Until superintendents and boards of education are willing to 
set aside funds and employ qualified personnel, we cannot be too much 
concerned. We should, however, not let the fire go out. It will be rather 
surprising to know that the expense involved can be made surprisingly low 

Big business is making full use of tests for placement purposes. Col 
leges and universities are setting up entrance tests for all freshmen 
Industry is placing much emphasis on employee testing programs. Govern 
ment agencies are utilizing every means to find what prospective employees 
can do best. Placement has become an important word of recent date 

A good testing program will help to identify our non-academic youth 
and a good guidance program will help to serve them. The following 
is a suggested program for general testing in aptitude and achievement 


1. Scholastic achievement 
Specific aptitudes 
Intelligence 
Vocational interest 

>». Fields of interest 


) Specie occupations 


t= Se Po 


4. % omparison tests 
The following is a specific suggested battery of tests for Grade 9: 


1. Differential Aptitude Tests 
a. Verbal reasoning 
b. Numerical ability 
c. Abstract reasoning 
d. Space relations 
e. Mechanical reasoning 
f. Clerical speed and accuracy 
g. Language usage 
2. California Achievement Tests—complete battery 
a. Reading 
b. Arithmetic 
c. Language 
3. California Occupational Interest Inventory 


The above tests could be administered in the spring to all pupils in 
Grade 9. It is of tremendous importance that the tests be administered 
according to standardized procedures and that the teachers and pupils 
have the proper attitude toward taking them. 

The above battery can be scored by machine and the results tabulated. 
The test results would provide objective data for evaluating pupil progress 
and effectiveness of instruction in the junior high school. The test results 
should be available to the principals, counselors, and teachers of the senior 
high schools. The test results along with grades and other cumulative 
records would provide a wealth of information for the high-school coun- 
selors. The battery of tests would screen out the pupils who are least 
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apt to finish high school and who are not apt to go to college. They must 
be placed in shop courses, commercial courses, etc., best adapted to their 
abilities, which will prepare them for jobs. 

Guidance is a continuous process and should be well organized and ad 
ministered in the high school. It would be particularly advisable to give 
another comprehensive battery of tests to all pupils of Grade 11. Test 
results from a battery at this level would be helpful in planning the senior 
year and as an objective means of evaluating high school instruction. The 
following is a suggested battery of tests for grade II: 

1. American Council on Education Psychological Examination for High 
School Students, or The Co-operative School and College Ability Test 
2. The Kuder Preference Record 
3. Co-operative General Achievement Tests: 
a. A test general proficiency in the field of social studies 
b. A test of general proficiency in the field of natural sciences 
c: A test of general proficiency in the field of mathematics 


Co-operative English Tests 
a. Mechanics of Expression, Test A 
b. Reading Comprehension, Test C 


For many students we need to break the academic lock-step in our high 
schools since many graduates and drop-outs never attend college. Our 
greatest concern sometimes is with students themselves rather than, or as 
well as, courses. We need to know the material with which we deal and 
how to pool the products. Certainly we will have academic courses as well 
as non-academic courses 

Should there not be ways in which previous indifferent pupils can up 
grade themselves to be a success in high school and perhaps in college? 
Every high school should produce a program to serve the entire student 
body. The character of education might sometimes be more important 
than the amount or the difficulty. 

The non-academic should be exposed to, provided with, and allowed a 
choice of a wide variety of industrial, vocational, and commercial subjects, 
such as shop, agriculture, home economics, journalism, drawing, typing, 
distributive education, and B-type courses. The pursuit of such courses 
often has created a desire and interest in the more academic studies. It is 
not always what a child has, but how he uses it that counts in school. 

We can never justify subjects in school except as they are designed to 
furnish opportunity for growth and development of the individual. 


Having assembled this volume of pertinent information through prog 
nosis and diagnosis, we are now reinforced in judgment, guidance, and 
recommendations to prescribe and administer in order to serve non- 
academic youth. We have thus far discussed how we may identfy the non 
academic youth. Let us now turn to the second part of our subject—better 
serving. The guidance program now looms large in this picture. An 
adequate guidance service should include the following facets: 
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1. Adequate physical equipment 
2. Well-qualified staff 
3. Cumulative or anecdotal records, which should consist of 
a. Health card 
b. Life history (case study—family status) 
c. Tests 
d. Physical handicaps, mental handicaps, emotional handicaps 
». Co-curricular activities 
Pupil-teacher conferences 
g. Hobbies, gifts, talents 
h. Interviews 
i Teachers’ estimates 
j. Oral and written statements 
k. Courses pursued 
l. Autobiography 


> 


m. Diaries 
n Qu stionnaires 
o. Ratings 
Pp Letters 


Acknowledgment: Dr. F. L. Stovall, Director of Counseling and Testing Service, University 
of Houston, Houston, Texas 


Summary of the presentation made by JOHN P. LOZO 


| * THIS paper, non-academic youth will be considered as those pupils 
who are not primarily interested in or who are incapable of performing 
satisfactorily in literary, classical, and liberal fields of instruction. The 
problem for most schools, it would seem, would be to identify those who 
are not adapted by nature and interests to academic training, and to slant, 
where necessary, whatever experiences the school may have for its pupils 
toward those who need a less formal approach to life than we have been 
giving them. 

If a school is planning to go all out for its non-academic youth, it must 
first of all get organized to discover those who would come under this 
category. Let us assume that the school had studied this problem and has a 
tentative program, including suitable teachers, ready for action. No one 
criterion should be the basis of selection. I shall mention several of in- 
numerable areas of approach that might be investigated at the start. It 
should be borne in mind that there is no infallible method of selection, 
and that constant checks should be made following selection to see that 
errors are not perpetuated. Flexibility and adaptability are two good 
criteria to exercise continually. 

The results of standard tests given in the sending schools form a fairly 
good basis for preliminary screening. Some of the best data would come 


John P. Lozo is Principal of the Woodbridge High School in Woodbridge, New 


Jersey 
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from scores on batteries of tests—mental, emotional, reading, and aptitude 
tests, and vocational preference tests, such as the Kuder Preference. If 
few, or none, have been given in the grades, it would be well to have several 
tests taken by these youngsters prior to their selection of courses for their 
first year in high school. 

An excellent supplement to test scores would be elementary-school 
records—grade achievement, guidance reports, anecdotal records, ete 
These could be followed by the results of pupil interviews by the members 
of the high-school staff registering the pupils, conferences with grade- 
school teachers concerning activities, behavior, and special areas of interest 
and success, and interviews with parents and reliable persons in the com- 
munity; e.g., playground supervisors, church personnel, and the like 
Other fields of investigation might include areas of success, hobbies, as 
sociates, reading interests, and home, family, and economic background. 

Naturally, one could not get data from all of thé foregoing sources, but 
at least he ought to be able to get enough to serve as a guide to the receiv 
ing schoo! for the preliminary placement of the pupil. The guidance per 
sonnel of the high school should keep a continuing check on the pupil 
and institute changes when necessary. It is my experience that next to 
the classroom teacher handling these youth the most important agency 1s 
the counseling staff. This means knowing the pupil from as many angles 
as possible. It involves a high degree of teacher-pupil-counselor rapport 
{ constant interchange of information circulates among the three groups 
concerned. The adjustments that ensue may tend to annoy the adminis 
trators and teachers, but the ultimate results are worth the trouble. 

After identifying the non-academic pupils, we can best serve them by 
observing these principles: (1) place them where they can experience 
success; (2) provide a flexible program for them; (3) provide objective ex 
periences; (4) make experiences real and personal; (5) avoid situations 
inviting stigma; and (6) provide adapted, not watered-down, experiences 

In addition to several standard courses revised to accommodate the non- 
academic pupils, Woodbridge High School has a four-year sequence of 
special courses—modern living—constructed primarily for these boys and 
girls. In the first year of this subject, pupils are given a unit each on ori 
entation to school, how to study, use of library, local government and 
history, recreation, manners and morals, and a broad sweep of occupa 
tions. The second year is devoted mostly to occupations and related fields, 
notably labor relations 

We have found that the third year in school is perhaps the most critical 
one for non-academic pupils. The teacher of Modern Living LI has de 
vised a three-unit course that has a distinctive appeal for adolescents at 
this time. The first unit attempts to develop an understanding of oneself 


as an individual through a knowledge of the factors of heredity and en 
vironment and their impact on personality; a consideration of basic human 
needs and desires; a study of human emotions with their causes and effects; 
an awareness of physical, mental, social, and creative personal attributes; 
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and an inculcation of codes of ethics, social attitudes, and worthy use of 
leisure. The second unit purports to develop an understanding of oneself 
as a member of society through the study of the family, the church, the 
school; the social institutions of courtship, marriage, and divorce; the 
social problems of juvenile delinquency, crime, poverty, eugenics, and 
alcoholism; and the economic factors of labor and management relations, 
social security, wise use of money, and an intelligent choice of vocation 
The third unit tries to develop a better understanding of the tremendous 
importance of the foregoing in learning to live together in the home, the 
community, and the world. The fourth year of modern living stresses the 
broader outlook on life through an understanding of the people, the 
work, and the life of other lands. 

Teachers of non-academic pupils must know how they think and miast 
teach accordingly. Dr. Baker, in a recent artic le in the NEA Journal on 
“Qualitative Characteristics of the Slow Learner,” expresses our views on 
this matter very succinctly. He says that the slow learner is capable of 
only the simpler forms of associative learning, he has relatively weak 
reasoning ability, he prefers to manipulate the concrete rather than to 
understand the abstract, he prefers short, simple units of work, and is often 
conditioned by a somewhat restricted social life. 

We think that one of the best criteria of the success of our program lies 
in the high retention percentage record our school enjoys. 


WHAT ARE EFFECTIVE WAYS OF PROVIDING FINANCIAL 
ACCOUNTING FOR SCHOOL ACTIVITIES? 


CHAIRMAN: Clifford G. Owens, Principal, Euclid Senior High School, 
Euclid, Ohio 


DISCUSSANTS 
R. E. Gunn, Principal, Great Bend Senior High School, Great Bend, 


Kansas 
Floyd A. Johnson, Principal, Herbert Hoover Senior High School, San 
Diego, California 


Summary of the presentation made by FRANK A. PEAKE 


is THE modern secondary school the program falls into two principal 
catagories known as class and extraclass activity. Extraclass activities of 
today’s program are closely related to the over-all educational program 
of the school. It is generally agreed by educators that there should be 


Frank A. Peake is Principal of the Shades Valley High School in Homewood, 


Alabama 
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nothing within the school program that is not of a definite educational 
nature. This idea puts new meaning into the extraclass activities. If 
these activities are to fill their place they must be closely related to actual 
life situations and afford the young people opportunities in participation 
in experiences that will be normal with them after they leave school. 

One big problem facing any school is how to handle the finances of 
this program. It is not our purpose here to consider how the extraclass 
program is to be financed, but how these finances are to be handled and 
accounted for by the students. If we apply the over-all guide for the 
activity program to this phase of the program, we would conclude that 
this must be as nearly a life-like situation as possible. This means that the 
financing and accounting program must be on the same basis as that 
which they will meet in their out-of-school life. The teaching of respon- 
sibility is one of the big objectives of the extraclass or activity program. 
No place can this be better done than in connection with the handling of 
money. 

The first policy to establish in the financial program is that all money 
received and expended must be carefully accounted for, and that the 
books for each of these organizations must be audited by some responsible 
agency. The school should provide each organization with a bookkeeping 
system and all the necessary instruments in carrying it to its completion 

Any money raising project must be approved by the principal of the 
school and voted on by the class or organization. The treasurer of the 
organization or class must keep a careful record of all receipts and turn the 
money over to the bookkeeper of the school where he in turn will be given 
a receipt. This money will then be credited on the school books to the 
account of this particular organization. 

Whenever an organization or class wishes to withdraw any of its funds, 
this may be done through a request submitted by the proper officer of the 
class or organization and approved by the sponsor. This in turn requires 
the approval of the principal. 

An order is made from this requisition and taken or sent to the busi 
ness establishment from which the purchase is made. This order author 
izes the business firm to charge the merchandise to the school. When the 
check is written for the payment of this account, this charge is entered 
on the books of the school against the account of the requisitioning class 
or organization. The treasurer must keep an accurate record of all these 
transactions and confer with the bookkeeper to see that their books are in 
agreement. 

At the end of the year, the bookkeeper gives the treasurer of the organi- 
zation or class a statement of his account. After the books of the organiza 
tion have been checked, they are stored in the central office for safe-keep 
ing to be turned over to the new treasurer the succeeding year. 


A report of all financial transactions together with paid invoices and 
receipts is sent to the Board of Education each month. Copies of the in- 
voices and a copy of the report is retained by the school. The school 
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books which include all of the accounts of the organizations together 
with all other business transactions of the school are audited by the Board 
of Education at the end of each school year. The principal and the one 
whom he has designated to handle the funds of the school are bonded by 


the Board of Education. 


Summary of the presentation made by F.C. THOMAS 


For the purpose of this discussion, we are using the term “school acti- 
vities” to refer to classes or clubs organized among the student body where 
there are elected officers and faculty sponsors. In Illinois the interpreta- 
tion is that bookstore, book rental, athletic game, and cafeteria monies are 
properly board of education funds and must be handled either through 
revolving fund accounts or the regular board of education treasurer. 
Therefore, our remarks will pertain particularly to the student-operated 
organization. 

The amount of money handled in school clubs reaches surprisingly 
large totals, particularly if the student body is enterprising and goes out to 
make money for large projects. In our high school we find receipts in one 
month of two to three thousand dollars and monthly balances of all clubs 
of from three to ten thousand dollars. 

Even before our legislature stated it a duty of the board of education 
to “establish rules and regulations governing conditions under which 
school classes, clubs, and associations may collect or acquire funds” and 
to “provide for the safeguarding of such funds for the educational, recrea 
tional, or cultural purposes they are designed to serve,” astute school ad- 
ministrators either have acted as official treasurer or have had someone 
appointed as treasurer for activities fund. They have had surety bonds 
written to cover those who handle money, and they have insisted that funds 
be audited annually by certified public accountants, oftentimes benefiting 
from the suggestions made by accountants for increased security in han- 
dling monies. 

An activities treasurer acts for the school organizations much like a bank 
operates for the individual depositor—with the additional opportunities 
he has to serve the educational process by helping to set up procedures used 
in a business organization and showing pupils how they operate. The 
elements of a good system are as follows: 

1. Election or selection of officers by the clubs, with specific responsibili- 
ties set out in a constitution and by-laws (the student council charters 
each organization after a group duly sets forth its purposes and aims). 

2. All money collected by the club treasurer or other club members 
deposited with the activities treasurer, with the activities treasurer issuing 


F. C. Thomas is Superintendent of the Barrington Public Schools in Barrington, 


Illinois 
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a pre-numbered receipt at the time of the deposit. Such deposits would in- 
clude fees (dues) collected by the club treasurer who has made up dupli 
cate receipts for all dues collected, keeping a copy for audit by the — 
or duly appointed auditing committee of the club; also, they would i 
clude money collected at various money-making events. It is advisable aa at 
all money be deposited—that a practice of using cash for purchases be 
discouraged. This makes it possible for someone to spot irregularities in 
deposits—whether all dues have been turned in, whether concessions 
grossed an amount comparable to goods purchased. 

The prompt depositing of funds with the activities treasurer cuts down 
the amount of money likely to be left around a building as temptation 
for thievery or burglary. The activities treasurer makes daily deposits in 
the bank—the total of his receipts for the day. 


3. Purchases of goods on charge accounts controlled by means of requisi 
tions approved by the club sponsor and purchase orders written accord 
ingly, and copy of the purchase order, filed in the office for check against 
statements. 


4. Disbursements of cash from a club's account made only upon check 
request duly authorized by student president and treasurer and sponsor 


Ihe club treasurer keeps all detailed records as to source of receipts 
and purpose of expenditures. He is able from his records to account for 
all monies which have gone through the treasury. From his own records, 
he also should be able to draw a financial statement on any particular 
money-raising activity of his group. 

The activities treasurer has a similar record, but it is more likely to be 
abbreviated—it shows deposits so one could determine how much dues 
had been collected, but not the individual group members who paid, o 
total amount turned in from concessions, dance, etc.; and it shows that 
“Store A” was paid on order of the class officers $25.56 for refreshments 
for a party on such a date, but not the itemized invoice. 


5. A monthly statement of the club account furnished by the activities 
treasurer to the club treasurer and sponsor. This enables the club treasurer 
during the year to check his balances. It brings out any errors which may 
have been made in crediting deposits or in charges. Monthly statements 
keep the books in balance as the year proceeds, saving much time and 
trouble at the end of the year when pupils and sponsors are anxious for 


summer vacation. 
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WHAT ARE RECENT TRENDS IN JUNIOR HIGH-SCHOOI 
ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION? 


CHAIRMAN: Frank L. Williams, Principal, Hot Springs Junior High 
School, Hot Springs, Arkansas 


DISCUSSANTS: 
R.V. Braham, Principal, Lincoln Junior High School, Charleston, West 
Virginia 
V’. A. Wallace, Principal, Harding Junior High School, Lakewood, Ohio 


Summary of the presentation made by ROLLIN McKEEHAN 


: = AY, the spotlight of educational interest and evaluation is on the 
junior high school. Many questions have been raised both pro and con 
on its justification as a part of the American plan of education. Numerous 
studies have been made concerning its purposes, functions, and achieve- 
ments. All of this has been good for us who work in the junior high school. 
We have been inspired to make systematic investigations concerning our 
work and relationships with early adolescents. We have accepted the 
responsibility of implementing those decisions which have been tested and 
which seem most effective. 

Chen, too, we of the junior high school are looking more carefully and 
more often at ourselves and our work relationships with adolescents. In 
this climate of co-operative professional analysis, we believe our junior 
high-school programs have been improved. The pupils are individuals 
with rights and responsibilities; the parents are partners in this business 
of education. We are putting the “team” concept on a practical working 
basis in our planning, administration, and other phases of the program of 
learning and living of early adolescents. 

The good junior high-school program should embrace many charac- 
teristics. Among these are listed five:'! (1) it should give major attention 
to a sound, well-rounded program of general education; (2) it should 
provide broad opportunities for adolescents to explore individualized 
interests and concerns—this may be accomplished by means of (a) a differ- 
entiated program with respect to interest, (b) a series of art, industrial 
arts, and musical laboratories, (c) general exploratory courses, and (d) 
club programs— (3) it should provide a pupil-teacher relationship in which 
each student has the guidance of one teacher who knows him well; (4) it 
should take into account the quality of human relations in the total school 
situation; and (5) it should demonstrate an awareness that the school is not 
the only institution responsible for the well-being of adolescents through 
providing for closer collaboration between the school and other agencies. 

‘APSS, What Is—What Shall Be the Junior High School? 

Rollin McKeehan is Principal of the Jefferson Junior High School in Oak Ridge, 


Tennessee 
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rhere is a need for specialized training of teachers who teach early 
adolescents. Such a training program would include those courses and 
experiences which would help adolescents to understand the physical and 
mental growth, the importance of good work habits and study skills, the 
developmental tasks of getting along with each other of their own and 
members of the opposite sex, and their relationships with adults and 
their preparation for adulthood 

Since many parents have not attended junior high school and do not 
understand its philosophy and purposes, it is the responsibility of the 
school to bring about this understanding. The “team” concept will work 
more effectively and more satisfactorily. It is then that activities and 
goals become important and receive a much needed support 

Flexibility is a key word for the administration of a junior high-school 
program. Just as the pupils are victims of sudden impulses and interests, 
so the program must be subject to change to meet appropriately the needs 
of early adolescents. 

he teacher is the key person in the guidance program which is the hub 
of the sound junior high-school program. In the larger junior high schools, 
special guidance personuel will be needed to organize and co-ordinate the 
guidance services and serve as resource in developing teacher competencies 
In many junior high schools, this function is the responsibility of the 
principal. Each teacher must develop competencies in counseling, detet 
mining interests and needs, problem solving, and in gaining the confidence 
of the adolescents with whom they work. They must know and under- 
stand their pupils. The home-room, core, common learnings, social living, 
and any other organization which permits pupils and teachers to work in 
a block-time situation provides more time to know pupils than other types 
of organization. 

The curriculum must be centered around the needs and interests of the 
adolescents. It must be broad in scope and flexible in nature to provide 
opportunities and activities for learning and living. This requires an in- 
service education program geared to the junior high-school level and de- 
veloped co-operatively in the individual schools. 

It has been recently stated that one out of five schools systems has been 
changed from the 8-4 plan to some form of the junior high school. The im- 
portant question before us now is: Are the trends in organization and 
administration those which will help adolescents become happy, success 
ful citizens of their community and make worth-while contributions to 


their society? 
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Summary of the presentation made by HARL R. DOUGLASS 


\ V, CHIN a few years all but a few school systems in the United States 


: will be organized on the basis of the 6-3-3 plan or the 6-6 plan. Statistics 
from the U. S. Office of Education show that already more than half of the 
youngsters in grades 7, 8, and 9 are either in junior high schools or in 6 


year high schools, and that each year the proportion creeps up. About 40 
per cent of the youngsters in grades 7, 8, and 9 in the United States are in 
junior high schools. Six-year high schools will continue for some time 
because there are so many communities in the United States too small to 
operate economically a separae junior and senior high school. However, 
as enrollment increases there is a tendency to split up 6-year high schools 
into separate divisions of three years each. 

\s has happened in the home, industry, and to some extent in the 
armed forces, authoritarianism is giving away to co-operation, not only 
in the relationship between teachers and administrators and supervisors, 
but also in relationships between pupils and teachers and between parents 
and teachers. This trend grows out of the increased recognition of the 
importance of respect for the individual and of the value of developing 
interest through participation and the value of training, initiative, and 
planning for one’s own activities. 

Ihe trends are very definitely in the direction of having a school day in 
the junior high school either made up of six one-hour periods with a brief 
home-room period once a day for announcements and administrative 
chores, or seven periods of fifty minutes each with one period being set 
aside for clubs and other student activities, home-rooms, and assemblies. 
The writer is very much in favor of the latter type of organization. 

Reliance cannot be placed on a shorter day. While teaching loads should 
be reduced, a longer school day for junior high school youngsters is defi 
nitely indicated by the decreased reliance that can be placed upon home 
study. Television is the major factor in this change of conditions, al 
though other home distractions contribute. Home study in many schools 
today is coming to be something other than the preparation of lessons for 
the next day and the coaching or doing it for the students by parents o1 


others. 


Harl R. Douglass is Director of the College of Education, University of Colorado 


in Boulder, Colorado 
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HOW CAN THE PRINCIPAL PROVIDE EFFECTIVE SUPERVISION 
IN HIS SCHOOL? 


CHAIRMAN: J. Paul Shaffer, Principal, Vandergrift High School, Vander 
grift, Pennsylvania 


DISCUSSANTS 
Callowoy Taulbee, Principal, Artesia High School, Artesia, New Mexico 
J. T. Wallace, Principal, Hattiesburg High School, Hattiesburg, Missis- 
sippi 


Summary of the presentation made by L. H. McCUE, JR. 


» following definitions point up well the areas allocated to each of 
the two great fields of the principals responsibility: “Educational Adminis 
tration: The direction, control, and management of all matters pertaining 
to school affairs, including business and administration, since all aspects 
of school affairs may be considered as carried on for educational ends.” 
“Educational Supervision: All efforts of designated school officials directed 
toward providing leadership to teachers and other educational workers in 
the improvement of instruction involves the stimulation of professional 
growth and development of teachers; and the selection and revision of 
educational objectives, of materials of teaching of methods of teaching, and 
of the evaluation of instruction.””! 

It will be noted that in settling upon a definition of supervision as 
applied to the high-school principal, one has been selected which defines 
his responsibility in this area in terms of his provision for instructional 
leadership. The most impressive analysis of instructional leadership to 
come to my attention lately is that resulting from the Denver Study which 
reads as follows: “Recognized leadership is a name for those activities 
that are seen by individuals or groups as helping, potentially helping, to 
provide the means they desire to use to identify or attain their goals.’ 

As principals we spend so much time analyzing our personnel and our 
programs to ascertain what makes them tick that we seldom pause to 
subject ourselves to a similar scrutiny. Again, borrowing from the Denver 
Study, principals seem to fall into four categories or a combination thereof 
(1) those that employ force—in using this method the principal must be 
pretty sure that he controls those pressure factors such as salary, promotion, 
assignment of duty, efc. concerning those whom he is attempting to in 
fluence and also that they do not have access to the same factors as related 
to the principal himself. (2) Bargaining—this means of attaining a goal 

" \Dietionary of Education. Carter V. Good, McGraw-Hill, 1945 

*Inspirational Leadership. MacKensie-Corey. Bureau of Publications, Columbia University, 
1954 

L. H. McCue, Jr. is Principal of the E. C. Glass High School in Lynchburg, 


Virginia 
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involves something of a give and take situation. The principal voluntarily 
offers something desired by the teacher in return for something he wants to 
obtain. The offer may be as challenging as an experimental program in 
laboratory mathematics or something as prosaic as a less demanding yard 
duty in return for some contribution on the part of the teacher in the 
form of a sponsorship. This method at least has the advantage over that of 
force in that it does imply some form of partnership. (3) Paternalism 
this method is in reality a somewhat refined aspect of bargaining. How- 
ever, it differs in that it is applied in a more general way and introduces 
such emotional factors as loyalty, gratitude, “he is on our side, we ought 
to be on his,” etc. Paternalism has the advantage over force of offering the 
incentive of a reward, even if premature, and over bargaining of being a 
less cold-blooded type of procedure. (4) The co-operative establishment 
of mutually acceptable goals and means of attaining them—this method, 
first of all, requires a climate in which principals and teachers can work 
together with a feeling of mutual trust and confidence. It involves free 
discussion, consultation, co-operation and a willingness on the part of 
the principal to accept or to settle for the results of such an approach 
though they be less than he might wish. This method has the advantage of 
broadening the base for action, of democracy, and of greater motivation 
on the part of staff personnel. 

Principals often feel puzzled in their efforts to understand the motives 
and drives of teachers. However, no doubt the teacher often feels the 
principal is an enigma to him. It is most important that the classroom 
teacher be given every opportunity to understand his supervisor, or his 
principal, as is the case here. If he has to learn intuitively, and, | am afraid 
this is the way he usually has to operate rather than consciously, how to 
work with his principal, there is much loss of efhciency in the resulting trial 
and error process. If the principal is of the “don’t rock the boat” type, and 
I do not hesitate to say that all of us have a considerable ingredient of this 
in our make-up, or of the “let's try it” type, the sooner the teacher can 
learn the pattern in which he is expected to work, the better for all con 
cerned. There is indeed nothing to be gained by keeping the teacher 
guessing merely because we as principals are loathe to rationalize ourselves 
publicly 

According to a recent study the average Virginia high-school principal 
presides over a school having an enrollment of seven hundred and thirty 
nine pupils, works a 48.5-hour week and devotes only 7.5 hours or 15.4 pet 
cent of his time to supervision. This would not indicate that the high-school 


principal is giving an increasing amount of time to supervision of instruc 
tion since Billett found in a study conducted back in 1932 that he was then 
giving 15.2 per cent of his time to supervision. So in passing it would be 
noted that the principal has not yet solved the problem of finding the 
necessary amount of time for the discharge of what has often been termed 
his “most important function—one that should command 50 per cent to 
60 per cent of his time. 
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[his indeed poses, especially for the large high school principal, quite 
a dilemma. If he allows himself to become primarily a manager of the 
cafeteria, school finances, extracurricular activities, etc., his position will 
certainly lose its higher aspects and eventually with this loss will come a 
corresponding decline in the prestige and importance of the principalship 

Much of what has been said here would indicate a need for the principal 
to detach himself from many of the details of the operation of his school 
in order that he may find the necessary time for instructional leader- 
ship activities. However, this makes it all the more important that he 
establish a fecling of direct, free, and easy communication, on a two-way 
basis, between himself and his staff of teachers. If the material that reaches 
him comes already screened and that emanating from him is, likewise, 
subject to a filtering process, there is no assurance that the principal is 
receiving real grassroots information or getting his own ideas down to the 
action point as he originally intended. The best answer to this obviously 
lies in direct and frequent contact with the school staff, lest an ivory 
towered atmosphcre develop. 


Summary of the presentation made by MUREL G. BURDICK 


\ Vi ATEVER I may say in regard to supervision will be of an over-all 


supervision. First why is supervision necessary? Supervision is, as I think of 
it, to help teachers improve their teaching. If it is used primarily to spy on 
teachers and create a fear within them, then it does no good. 

There is much discussion as to whether a good supervisor should have 
previously been a superior classroom teacher. To quote from Caswell, “The 
best classroom teacher might not be a good supervisor, and the best super 
visor might not be a superior classroom teacher. The supervisor must be 
effective in co-operative leadership with adults, in organization, and in 
the identification of problems. A broad knowledge must be possessed of 
teaching procedures and of materials of instruction. But it should be ex 
pected that classroom teachers may frequently be more able in actually 
working with children than is the supervisor. In fact, one of the problems 
of the supervisor is to discover the high levels of competence among 
teachers and to utilize them for the good of the entire group. A competent 
supervisor and a competent teacher will work together effectively because 
their activities and areas of competence are complementary and not com 
petitive.” 

In Muskegon where I do my supervising, I have the job of classroom visi 
tation, but I think of this as only a part of the over-all job of supervision 
Certainly when I meet with my English teachers and the department head 


'H. L. Caswell, “How Shall Supervision Be Advanced?” Educational Method, 21:1 (October 
1941), p. 7 By permission of the Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development 


Murel G. Burdick is Principal of the Muskegon Senior High School in Muskegon 
Michigan 
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to discuss the findings of six professors who visited our school for accredi 
tation, this will be part of supervision. When I discuss teachers plans and 
listen to the teacher who is having a problem and wishes to discuss it with 
me, this is supervision. 

Our plan is to visit the teacher and then as a result of our visit the fol 


lowing is written in triplicate: 


Teacher's Name MuskeGon Seniok Hicn Scuooi 
Visit Number: 2 Subject: Sociology Date: December 13, 1955 


Your class was very well organized. Your work sheets were very much to 
the point. I thought that after I had been there a short time that your students 
felt a little freer in discussing city planning. I am sure with young citizens 
learning about planning that they will do a much better job in the future than 
we have done in the past. I particularly noticed Rosemary's contribution to the 
class. She is certainly an outstanding student and one that seems to lead the 
discussion. I was also glad to have you call on Robert. It was interesting to not 
the report that he turned in which seemed to be in pen and ink and I am won 
dering what kind of a paper it was. I appreciated the opportunity of giving my 
own ideas in regard to city planning. This was’ an interesting class and well 


taught 


Conference yes no Signed: Murel G. Burdick 


One copy goes to the teacher, one is kept by the supervisor and one goes 
to the superintendent. These are turned in by the principal to the super 
intendent at his weekly conference. 

I often wonder how does the teacher feel about supervision? If she 
feels a certain rapport with the supervisor, I am sure she doesn’t have the 
fecling of dread or suspicion of the supervisor. I feel that our written re 
port does much to allay the feeling of suspicion. 

The over-all supervision by the principal is whenever he is on the job, 
or as far as that goes, whenever or wherever he is in the community. Very 
little time is he free from exercising this type of supervision. From the 
time he leaves his home in the morning, he immediately sees students on 
their way to school. He supervises their general attitude as to their walk 
ing and driving. He later calls to their attention whether they have been 
walking in the street or whether the drivers have seemed unusually reck- 
less 

Upon his arrival at school, he supervises the hall and the building as 
he walks through to his office. Possibly he may be stopped by student or 
teacher before he gets into his office and he may have to comment on some- 
thing that will set the tone of the teacher's teaching day, or the students 


attitude. 

He proceeds to his office and all of you know that much in the way of 
conference before school starts is part of the whole job of supervision. As 
the day progresses, he may have an opportunity to visit some classes. He 
thinks how worth while this activity is. Here he is right on the working 


t 
: 
) 
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front. He sees the whole picture unfolding that has been a part of the 
whole program he has worked so hard with others to bring about. Cer- 
tainly he can see how this new teacher that he had a part in the selection 
by his recommendation is working out or he can see how the veteran 
teacher is continually doing a good job day after day. All this veteran 
teacher necds is stimulation and appreciation to continue to do her fine 
work as she has done. She may be helpful in her contacts with other 
teachers or in department meetings 

Ihe day progresses and he may attend a school assembly. There he parti 
ally relaxes while the student chairman takes over, but he is supervising 
the auditorium and the program. If all goes well, he speaks to the faculty 
that helped formulate the program; he congratulates the students who 
took part in the assembly. 

He may have a secondary-school committee meeting and, as senior high 
school principal, he has an obligation of supervising the assistant princi 
pals to see that their work is carried out after the conclusion of the meet 
ing. This surely is supervision 

He attends a banquet, a dance, or an athletic contest. Here he again 
acts as an over-all supervisor. He sees the teacher who sponsors or coaches 
the activity. He sees the students taking part in a very vital learning 
situation. He goes home at night and wonders if his direction to the stu 
dents learning is on the right track or whether he should concentrate on 
some other phase of improvement of supervision. In summarizing I would 
like to quote Dr. Harold Spears: 


The improvement of instruction, which is the essence of supervision, can 
not be handled as trouble-shooting. It is not a simple matter of rushing into 
a classroom upon call to make a correction or an adjustment or to apply a skill, 
as an auto mechanic adjusts a faulty motor when the family car is stalled or is 
sputtering. Instead, it calls for deliberation and long-range planning 

\ motor is a thing within itself; but a classroom has many human rami 
fications and its operation is tied into a multitude of connecting parts on the 
outside. Its supervision includes classroom visitation but also capitalizes upon 
patient work with teachers in out-of-class-room study groups, extending over a 
period of time. 

It is useless to set a percentage of the principal's time that should be de 
voted to this improvement of instruction. Such a proposal must be tempered 
with the realities of the given situation. If the principal cannot free himself 
from an overburden of organizational and managerial routine, then it is apparent 
that he will not have the time for the long-range planning that instructional 
leadership demands. But if he can't free himself from this routine, who is to 
say whether it is the situation or the inclination of the principal that makes it 


a2 
sore 





*Harold Spears, Improving the Supervision of Instruction 
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WHAT SHOULD THE SCHOOL DO FOR ITS GIFTED AND 
PFALENTED YOUTH? 


CHAIRMAN: Elsre Gibbs, Director of Secondary Education, San Bernardino 
City Schools, San Bernardino, California 


LD ISCUSSANTS 
C. L. X. Cowlin \ssistant Supervisor of Secondary Education, State 
Board of Education, Richmond, Virginia 
G. Harold Lloyd, Assistant Principal, Hamden High School, Hamden, 


Connecticut 


Summary of the presentation made by H. M. WESSEL 


in \Y educators at all levels are focusing attention on the needs of 
the gifted, for we are no longer content with the attitude that has said, 
“Why worry about the gifted? They're capable of taking care of themselves 
Chey'll get along all right.” We are recognizing that in this segment of 
our pupil population which has until recently been ignored lies the po 
tential future leaders for all aspects of our democratic life 


We have been given many definitions of the gifted, and many estimates of 
their number in our school population. Terman, Witty, Hollingsworth, 
and Strang are but a few educators who have tried to help us identify 
this group. But even if we can use these yardsticks of gifted youth to find 
them in our respective schools, what shall we do for them, about them, and 
even with them? Is what we have in content and method appropriate to 
their needs for development of their potential, or do we need to devise 
something radically new, even in point of view toward their “specialness’’? 
I am restating these insistent questions, | am not answering them, for I am 
hoping that out of these questions will come a united effort olf teachers 
and principals in small and large groups, alone or with university stimulus! 
for experimentation and study, which will give to each of us in his own 
school some practical and satisfying means of helping the gifted learn in 
such a way to realize their potentialities 


I want to state a few guiding principles evolved from my own long 
experience as teacher and principal 


1. In each school the identification of our gifted is a somewhat relative 
matter, depending upon the nature of our pupil population. In my own 
school where, year after year, the median intelligence quotient of entering 


‘eg. Philadelphia Suburban School Study Council, sponsored by the University of Penn- 
sylvania School of Education 

Herman M. Wessel is Principal of the Elkins Park Jr. High School in Cheltenham 
Township, Elkins Park, Pennsylvania; Vice-President of Pennsylvania Association for 


the Study of the Gifted 
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seventh-grade pupils is over 120, and the median reading comprehension 
score is at least two years above grade norm, our idea of the average and 
gifted is different from that of teachers and principals whose pupil popula 
tion shows a more normal! distribution of scores on both intelligence and 
achievement tests. Our average pupil would in some schools be con- 
sidered, if not gifted, at least supertor. 


2. “Gift” is more than a quantitative matter. It has been my observation 
over the years that the quality of mind of the gifted pupil needs careful 
understanding. His is not the mind to be fed with merely “more of the 
same.” His difference is not that he learns more than others; his difference 
resides in the way he learns and the way he thinks. His is the mind that 
enjoys abstract and occupational thinking, often is bored with routine and 
with repetitious drills. It is this special quality of the gifted that lead our 
social studies, science, and English teachers to establish these criteria in 
our search for the gifted among our pupils 


a. An 1.Q. of 130 or above 

b. An interest in discussion and reasoning 

c. Ability to work independently and quickly 

d. Evidence of boredom with regular assignments 

e. Evidence of wide reading and curiosity in learning 
f. Interest in and understanding of world affairs 


3. Gift is not a matter of mind only. Teachers and administrators must 
recognize, appreciate, and provide opportunity for expression and develop- 
ment of individual gifts and talents. This is no simple matter, for the child 
who differs so from the “run of the mill” can be irritating and annoying. 
There was Joe whose absorption in music was so exclusive and stubborn 
that the high school was only too glad to permit him to withdraw before 
graduation. In his early twenties, he occupied the first chair in his in- 
strumental group in one of the nation’s top symphony orchestras, but 
arrived there without any encouragement from the high school. There 
was John, whose capacity to express irony through his skill in art was so 
great that the school could think of him only as a cartoonist and a jokester. 
He too was not graduated. Later the Army discovered his talents and used 
them to illustrate and enliven manuals of instruction. Today, without a 
high-school diploma, he heads the art department of a large eastern ad- 
vertising agency. 

On the other hand, there was Bob who, having taught himself algebra 
at the age of ten, was encouraged by his junior high-school teacher to go 
into geometry and trigonometry. A Westinghouse scholarship to M.LT. 
and a doctorate at the age of 22 was his later achievement. Numerous other 
boys and girls have been freed from routine requirements to use their 
special gifts. Some have written creatively, a gift easily understandable by 
teachers; others have expressed themselves through their own different 
media. Ninth-grade Judy—an adopted child—expressed her own feelings 
poignantly in verse, as her “‘book review” of Les Miserables: 
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THE WRETCHED HEART 

A heart of gold that knew not freedom, 

That hunted and was hunted all its life, 

Though many suns may set, 
Ihe heart that dreams of dear Cosette, 

for with Cosette there came the dawn, 
So was the heart of Jean Valjean. 
This heart will all its sorrows is happy once again 
rhis heart that sleeps through night and day, 
For now this heart knows happiness instead of fear and pain 

The happier feelings of ninth-grade Sue are expressed in verses which 
show her mood at this holiday season, and, which enlarged, graced one of 
our school’s bulletin boards for all to enjoy 

4. Gifted children need help in building a sense of values for living 
They are born into a culture which their adults have created. Shall they 
take over its false as well as its good values? How can they, who should 
become leaders, be helped to become more discriminating of what is good 
and what is shoddy in the life around them. What, let us say, can we offer 
them as a moral basis for judging values, when tidbits of memorized fact 
can be rewarded by $64,000? And what shall we contribute to the develop 
ment of the attitude of the gifted toward themselves in relation to others 
not so gifted; what of the attitudes of others to them? 

Need it be said that gifted pupils require gifted teachers,—men and 
women sensitive to the needs of boys and girls whose gifts deserve constant 
and challenging stimulation? I do not imply that such youngsters are 
easy to teach. Their special talents are often the driving forces that attack 
teachers’ feeling of security in their professional selves. Yet, if teachers 
can bear with these pupils in their groping for the realities of their mind, 
the teaching can be delightful and fully rewarding. 


Summary of the presentation made by WILLIAM H. CORNOG 


I SHOULD say that the first thing that a school has to do for its gifted 
is to recognize that it has them—if it does—and to wish to do something 
about their education. It is quite easy for a school to accept the expedient 
escape that the gifted, if there are any on the premises, can take care of 
themselves. There are perhaps a few schools who think that nothing 
special really needs to be done for the gifted—nothing, that is, beyond the 
usual increase in the quantity of work that might be expected of them, and 
something that is often vaguely referred to as an enrichment of the content 
of the course that they are pursuing. 


William H. Cornog is Superintendent of the New Trier Township High School 
Winnetka, Illinois 
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I think that the second thing that the school has to do, after it has 
recognized that it does have some gifted students, is to identify them by 
every possible means of measurement and definition, and carefully counsel 
them with regard to their educational future 

Possibly the third thing a school should do, or its school system, is to try 
to find or to train teachers who can teach gifted youngsters, can extend 
them, can awaken their curiosity, stimulate their imaginations, and give 
them the greatest possible incentives for growth 

Che fourth thing that I think a school must do is to segregate the gifted 
I am quite aware that this suggestion will meet with vehement opposition 
from many who feel that it is quite wrong to segregate any group for any 
reason. I am quite against all types of segregation except segregation by 
ability. I have had sufficient experience working with carefully selected 
groups to know that segregation by ability has very much indeed to be said 
for it. I do not believe that the gifted can be educated unless they are 
segregated—for the same reasons that the mentally handicapped are segre 
gated, or that children who have various kinds of physical disabilities are 
segregated—so that special individual attention may be given 

Che fifth thing that I think a school must do is to provide the richest 
content that can be provided for the gifted child. By the “richest content 
I do not mean, as I have indicated before, an increase in the quantity of 
work expected of the student, but an elevation of the level of achievement 
expected of the student; namely, an increased maturity and depth of 
mastery of scientific, historical, literary, and artistic course content 

And finally, I think that is the obligation of the school to accelerate 
the pupil if he or she is extraordinarily gifted. I see no point in delaying 
the quite rapid progress vertically of an extraordinarily gifted pupil I 
think that this is quite unnecessary, possibly even harmful to the gifted 
pupil, to insist that he should remain with his age group. The old 
abandoned practice of “skipping” grades possibly needs to be re-examined 
The word “acceleration” need not remain a shibboleth forever. I believe 
that the gifted pupil is likely to be emotionally and socially quite mature, 
and can often easily find his level of acquaintance among those at least a 
few years older than he 

I have no sovereign prescription for the education of the gifted except to 
say that I think that as much time, attention, money, effort, and imagina 
tion must be spent on his minority in our population as upon any other 
handicapped or underprivileged minority among us 
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WHAT ARE DESIRABLE CURRICULUM CHANGES IN THE 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL? 


CHAIRMAN: Raymond ]. Young, Associate Professor of Education, Uni 
versity of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois 


DISCUSSANTS: 
G. Howard Schofstal, Principal, Annapolis Junior High School, An 
napolis, Maryland 
Charles C. Cone, Principal, Thomas Jefferson Junior High School, 
Arlington, Virginia 


Summary of the presentation made by CARL CHERKIS 


o* of the reasons put forth by the Committee on Six-Year Course of 
Study at the 1907 annual convention of the NEA for proposing a 6-3-3 
plan was that few youth got the benefit of secondary-school education; 
that of those who finally are graduated from the 8B school, many never 
enrolled in high school. The first junior high school organized three 
years later in Burbank, California, proposed to remedy this situation not 
by altering the secondary-school curriculum in any significant fashion but 
by introducing it two years earlier. The curriculum consisted of a fixed 
body of knowledges and skills for each subject area at each grade level. If 
a pupil demonstrated, generally on the basis of achieving minimum levels 
in a written test, that he had mastered enough facts, he was promoted to 
the next higher grade; if not, he was held over. If he demonstrated unusual 
potential for assimilating advance knowledge, he was skipped. Thus, it 
was not uncommon to find one 14-year old in the eighth grade, another 
in the fourth grade, and a third entering college. The system was so 
simple and so logical that only thoughtful teachers—and pupils—were 
unhappy. 


\ generation later, the scientific behaviorist discovered growth levels 
Ihe child of eight loved his maternal grandmother; at 814 he hated her 
Cherefore, we accepted it as a normal manfestation if he slugged her o« 
casionaily. We didn't condone such behavior, mind you, but we under- 
stood it. The curriculum had to be built around the behavioral pattern 
at various age levels, and the pupil was to be advanced from grade to grade 
regard ss of attainment so that he could be with his peers and the cur 
riculum had to be adjusted to his abilities and interests regardless of grade 
Some schools even abandoned grade nomenclature and, in the best Gessell 
and Ilg manner, referred to classes by age level—as, “the twelves” or “the 
thirteens.”” Acceleration and retention were abandoned. All fifteen-year 





Carl Cherkis is Principal of the Simon Baruch Junior High School, 330 East 
Street, New York 10, New York 
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olds were to be graduated from the junior high schools to the senior high 
school, just as all twelve-year olds were to be sent to the junior high schools. 

The high schools yelled blue murder, demanding to know what sort of 
curriculum standards we were setting for graduation. We shrugged our 
shoulders and mumbled, “You think this is bad. You should have seen 
them three years ago when we got them from the elementary schools.” 

In the last few years we have awakened to a new fact, that reaction to 
learnings is conditioned not only by growth stages, but also in given social 
and cultural settings—that the pupil develops not merely as a person, but 
as a member, on his own level, in a complex civilization with relationships 
as a participant on the world, national, local, and family level. Our curri- 
culum, then, has a twofold purpose—to help the pupil achieve personal 
and social integration. Neither goal can be achieved without the other. 
Both are especially vital at the junior high-school level when pupils, like 
butterflies, achieve new forms, and become aware of a world beyond the 
cabbage patch 

What, then, are some of the curricylum changes designed to meet the 
goals? The first, and most obvious, is the integrated program. This pro- 
gram is variously interpreted in different communities, but what-ever the 
interpretation, it tries to provide for the principle that learning cannot 
be compartmentalized, that personal and social integration are interre- 
lated, and that education advances on a broad front. In New York City, 
because of the complexity of curriculum and programming problems, 
the integrated program in the junior high schools is usually given a narrow 
interpretation and consists of combining language arts and social studies 
Occasionally, group guidance is added to the integrated programs. In 
other communities, integration is wider and the base stems from guidance 
or community situations. 

Another curriculum change is in the field of mathematics. We recognize 
this as a sequential subject in which advanced concepts must be based on 
previously mastered concepts, but we have learned that these concepts 
cannot be taught by rote and fixed by meaningless drill. Understandings 
are founded on life situations so that number sense shares the same plat- 
form in the pupil's consciousness as language sense. 

We have, without the assistance of Rudolf Flesch, arrived at an under 
standing of the various elements composing the reading act, and the best 
ways of achieving success in teaching reading. As educators, we understand 
that those who name inability to read as a major cause of delinquency and 
emotional imbalance have generally reversed cause and effect—that read 
ing difficulties generally stem from emotional problems, that here we have 
one of the best examples of the relationship between personality and 
curriculum. Through the years, we have arrived at programs of remedia- 
tion based on therapy combined with skillful instruction. Furthermore, 
we now know that we cannot abandon planned reading instruction even 
at the junior high-school level for those who are apparently competent 
readers. Good readers must be helped to become better readers. The 
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eighth-year pupil with as I.Q. of 125 who is reading at eighth-year level is 
a retarded reader. A planned program of reading instruction for junior 
high-school pupils is in the process of preparation by Dr Joseph Gains 
burg of Maspeth, Long Island. 

One of the most significant aspects of change in curriculum is not a 
change in direction, but an intensification of emphasis. We all agreed that 
the school should make use of the community and should help improve 
the community. Until now, it was approached almost like a game—to be 
played and forgotten—but now school and community are becoming so 
inextricably interwoven that it is hard to say where one begins and the 
other ends. Safety campaigns, cleanliness campaigns, agricultural projects, 
community betterment are all interwoven intg the curriculum. School 
and community work together. Industry, which had formerly tolerated 
visits to plants, now helps to plan these visits, provides work experiences, 
prepares films and printed matter for the schools, and contributes person 
nel to address assemblies and give demonstrations. Industry realizes its 
stake in education and has opened its doors and its pocketbook. It under 
stands that not only its workers, skilled and unskilled, but also its leaders 
must receive their initial training in our schools 

Finally, the junior high-school curriculum has gone international 
Whether we wanted to or not, nuclear weapons have made that decision 
for us. The junior high school today is stressing problems of other peoples 
and the effect of these problems on our lives. The United Nations as the 
only existing broad international body is studied intensively. Every day 
bus loads of junior high school pupils from all over the country visit the 
United Nations not only to see its buildings and to learn something of its 
structure and functions, but also to sense the spirit behind the United 
Nations. ; 

I have just scratched the surface of curriculum changes in junior high 
school but I hope I have at least indicated the direction from which we 
came, the direction in which we are moving, and the philosophy behind the 
motion 


Summary of the presentation made by IRA I. NELSON 


i IS common practice these days to view the curriculum as “all planned 
activities” or as the “organized learning experiences” in the school.! 
This concept encompasses the entire program of the junior high school 

in this case, the in-class experiences, the out-ol-class experiences, and even 
school-community activities. Consequently, in thinking of the junior 
high-school curriculum, one is justified in including any aspect of the 


U. 8S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of Education Strengtha 
and Weaknesses of the Junior High School (Circular No. 441), Washington 25, D. C.: Govern- 
ment Printing Office. 1955. Page 30. 

Ira I. Nelson is Professor of Secondary Education at The University of Texas in 


Austin 12, Texas. 
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program as a whole. This is in sharp contrast to the restricted view of the 


curriculum as a list of the course oflerings 


Perhaps we do not need new and startling suggestions for the junior 
high-school curriculum as much as we need to make effective use of some 
very good ones that have already been accepted in theory only. We recog 
nize and accept the inevitable /ag that seems to come between the borning 
of good intentions and the carrying out of these intentions in actual prac 
tice. It does seem, however, as if the lag is unjustifiably protracted in some 
instances. A case in point is the so-called core curriculum for the junior 
high school. It would be difficult to find an idea more widely accepted, in 
theory that is, than is this one. And yet one is persuaded that we are quit 
some distance from having functional core programs in an appreciable 
number of schools, even at the seventh-grade level. One could easily find 
other examples of this sort. And so our first suggestions is that we get busy 
and do some of the desirable things about which we have been merely 
talking and writing 


Junior high schools the country over can well aflord to pay more atten 
tion to the induction and orientation of new teachers—new to the proles 
sion and/or to a particular school. But, says the casual reader, this ts 
strictly an administrative problem, and his point may be well taken in the 
light of an orthodox classification of school responsibilities. Nevertheless, 
it should be remembered that, of all the determinants of the curriculum, 
the teacher is the most influential. Therefore, if junior high-school pupils 
are to have the experiences that are best for them, everything possible 
must be done to avoid squandering our teacher resources. For lack of 
proper help from those already in the school, a new teacher may fail to fit 
into the job of teaching. In such an instance, the teacher may stay on ina 
conditions of maladjustment or he may drift out of the profession entirely 
In either case, there has been inexcusable waste of a commodity; namely, 
good teachers, which is outstanding for its scarcity. Any program of induc 
tion and orientation should include, among other things, the quickening of 
the teacher's knowledge and understandings and the awakening of his 
sympathies. Special care should be taken to cultivate confidence in 


himself and his desire to succeed 


Exploration is an accepted function of the junior high school. This 


should be a two-way or even a three-way process. The pupil should be ex 
ploring himself constantly, the teacher should be observing the pupil and 
learning more and more about him, and at the same time the pupil is 
playing the role of the explorer in the various fields of learning. So far as 


course offerings are concerned, exploration can be facilitated as follows: 


1. Any course ts in a sense an exploratory experience, since it Opens up new 
areas ol experience 

2. The so-called “general” courses, which are so common in the junior 
high school, are especially valuable in this respect, since they involve the sacri 


fice of some depth in order to provide more breadth 
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3. Short try-out courses lasting six, nine, twelve, or eighteen weeks may 
provide a greater variety of experiences than would be possible otherwise 


There is a danger that this function of exploration may be neglected o1 
even allowed to go by default. This is particularly true of the short try 
out courses. Our third suggestion, then, is in the form of a plea not to 
discard this practice just because it has not always functioned with perfect 
efficiency. A good case can be made for short exploratory courses, particu 
larly in foreign languages and junior business training 

Finally, we need to be eternally vigilant in avoiding the pitfalls of mass 
education. Here again the problem is not entirely curricular in nature; 
involved also are organizational policies and perhaps many others. It is 
quite possible that our greatest task in American public education is to 
carry on our program in ways that do not offend human dignity and the 
individual's sense of personal worth. This becomes progressively more 
difficult as the sizes of our student bodies increase. It may be true also that 
the junior high-school pupil is peculiarly vulnerable to injury in this 
respect. Much may be done to alleviate the havoc done here by maintain 
ing proper teacher pupil relationships. This,‘in ¢urn, may be made easier 
in various ways. One way is certainly found in keeping junior high schools 
small—just how small it is difficult to say. The planning, designing, and 
construction of the school plant may contribute to the de-massing of educa 
tion. One notable example of this is to be found ir a city located in the 
Southwest, where a brand new junior high-school building has been con 
structed so as to provide in effect a separate 180-pupil unit for each grade 
in the school. This project is praiseworthy because it seems to be a pioneer 
effort in the right direction.’ 


*For two good accounts of this building project in Tyler, Texas, see The Nation's Schools, 
January 1955, and the Architectural Record, October 1955 
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WHAT ARE CURRENT TRENDS IN GUIDANCE SERVICES IN 
THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL? 


CHAIRMAN: Walter J]. Rock, Assistant Director of Secondary Education, St. 
Paul Public Schools, St. Paul, Minnesota 


DISCUSSANTS 
Stanley L. Pitt, Principal, South Davis Junior High School, Bountiful, 


Utah 
Alan W. Ellsberg, Principal, Coalinga Junior High School, Coalinga, 
California 


Summary of the presentation made by ELWOOD L. ROHRBAUGH 


‘kee first organized guiclance program in a public secondary school was 
instituted by Jesse B. Davis in the year 1907, in Central High School in 
Detroit. The purpose of this program, as originally conceived, was to 
provide help for high-school pupils with educational problems. The man 
who is generally regarded as the father of the vocational guidance move- 
ment is Frank Parsons, of Boston who started a program for vocational 
education in the Civir: Service House at Boston in 1908. At this time the 
junior high-school movement was in its infancy with the junior high- 
school grades being part of the elementary and high schools in most cases. 
Hence, any inquiry into the trends in guidance services in the junior high 
school necessarily must consider what was once a part of the high-school 
guidance program. 

The original philosophy of guidance as we look at it now contained 
many false notions, among which were these: all problems can be and 
should be solved by the guidance counselor; a good guidance program 
means amassing a lot of records in the principal's ofhce; a person can 
always get a job if he is good enough; as a result of guidance, pupils should 
seek after the higher level occupations; an individual can do only one 
job well; guidance consists mostly of testing; guidance is an independent 
and distinct department of the school; and there exists no relationship 
between the curriculum and the community in which the school exists. 

As opposed to th.ese original philosophies, we have the modern philoso- 
phy of guidance. Today's guidance program includes services offered by 
the school and thr: community to aid the pupil in making the best possible 
adjustment to his surroundings and to develop talent that will aid him in 
making the wisest choices for happy and successful living. It is pupil- 
centered and grows out of the needs of the individual concerned, the 
faculty, and the community. There can be no universal blue print—each 
school must formulate its own philosophy. 





Elwood L. Rohrbaugh is Principal of the Clearfield Area Junior High School in 
Clearfield, Penrisylvania. 
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Guidance programs today will, however, operate recognizing certain 
basic principles: 


| 1. Every pupil has intrinsic worth as a person. 
2. Society is obligated to help each individual to live a life that will satisfy 
himself and which will be socially effective. 
8. Knowledge of one’s self is basic and necessary for intelligent choice. 
4. An understanding of the choices available to the individual is essential 
to making a wise choice. 
5. Every person has a right to receive assistance in making satisfying choices 
which will continually increase his ability for self-direction 
6. Guidance personnel should be chosen for fitness and ability 
7. The plan must be adapted to the peculiar needs of all the students of 
i the school. 
8. Individual differences in student needs, abilities, and interests must be 
recognized. 
9. Personnel work implies counseling boys and girls but not compelling 
them. 
10. Organization is needed to make the guidance work done effective 


The modern program is characterized by three types of guidance. Educa- 
tional guidance is that phase of the educational program which helps 








pupils determine needs, discover their capabilities, develop objectives, 
and work out a program of action for the accomplishment of their objec- 
tives. Vocational guidance, as defined by the National Guidance Associa- 
tion, is a process of assisting the individual to choose an occupation, to 
prepare for it, to enter upon it, and to progress in it. Personal guidance in 
education helps every pupil in every stage of growth to develop a sane, 








/ wholesome, and humanly valuable adjustment to life in terms of his 
capacities and personality. 


The basic purposes of junior high-school guidance today as opposed to 
those purposes implied by the original philosophy of guidance are 


1. To help the pupil to understand himself 

2. To teach the pupil how to get along with other people and to under 
stand the world in which he lives 

3. To help each pupil to get the most out of school 

4. To help the pupil explore his own interests and abilities, to learn about 
various aspects of the world of work, and to learn to make the most of his 
abilities. 


As was stated before, there is no blueprint for a guidance program that 
will fit every school. However, there are common elements, among them 
certain services, which are present in every program. They are, mainte- 
nance of records, operation of a testing schedule, counseling, group guid 
ance, follow-up, and evaluation of the program. 

Every pupil needs guidance, and since every youth is unique and it is 
the responsibility of the school to meet his physical, intellectual, spiritual, 
emotional and social needs so that he will grow and develop to his maxi- 
mum ability, all the resources within the school and community are 
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utilized. Everyone in the school with whom the pupil comes in contact has 
some influence on him either direct or indirect and, therefore, must be 
conscious of his responsibility in knowing and understanding the pupil 

Guidance has come to be recognized as one of the principal functions 
olf the school. Unless a school does a good job of guidance, the othe: 
things it does are less effective. Present programs of guidance have been 
found to be effective. In more and more cases they have been bringing 
about the results for which they have been established. The needs of 
students have been better met and many desirable changes have been 
noted among individual students—fewer drop-outs, improved attendance, 
and increased participation in curriculum activities are only a few of them 

Certain trends are revealed by this very brief comparison and discussion 
of today’s guidance program. Other trends are indicated by policies, too 
numerous to mention, used in organizing year-to-year programs in junior 
high schools today. Certainly all these trends indicate that we know more 
today about what we are doing in the way of guidance and that school: 


will each year meet better the needs of all pupils 


Summary of the presentation made by M. W. HERKNER 


l \ STUDY of the recommendations made by the National Manpower 


Commission reveals some of the current trends in guidance services. The 
Commission recommended that provision for essential educational and 
vocational guidance service is a major responsibility of secondary educa 
tion; that vocational guidance be given priority over personal adjustment 
counseling; that the classroom teacher be assigned the major responsibility 
for helping the student make sound educational and occupational deci 
sions; and that school ofhcials exercise leadership in a vigorous co-opera 
tive community effort to provide occupational information. 

he Commission believes that young people must give more deliberate 
thought to the problem of their occupational choice and that youth must 
avoid early acceptance of overly modest occupational goals. In addition, 
pupils must be motivated to get as much as possible out of their high 
school education and should be aided to discover the available oppor 
tunities for education and training. The Commission also states that 
“young people should be discouraged from early commitment to curricula 
that will prevent them from changing or raising their occupational sights 
later in their educational careers.” 

“The Council was concerned that the importance of vocational guid 
ance within the whole guidance movement is constantly declining and it 
felt that the effectiveness of vocational guidance may be endangered by 
the increasingly ambitious goals of the guidance movement. It was con 


'“Vocational Guidance in National Manpower Policy” by D. A. Bray, The Personnel and 
Guidance Journal, December 1955 
M. W. Herkner is Principal of the Roosevelt Junior High School in Cleveland 


Heights, Ohio 
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vinced that the chances of success in vocational guidance are very much 
more assured than in a program of adjustment counseling.””! 

Developments in the program of education have placed a greater respon- 
sibility on the teacher and administrator. The load has become so com- 
plex that neither the teacher nor the principal can meet all the demands 
for service. This situation is typical of most professions as our civilization 
has become more complex. However, other professions, particularly medi- 
cine, have taken the lead in the use of consultants and specialists. 

Recently, we have recognized the value of specialists and consultants in 
education. Special guidance services have become an integral part of the 
school program in order to accomplish our objective. This team approach 
to our problems is one of the current trends in guidance. 

In many cases, the needs of the pupils are identified and met by the 
classroom teacher. In others, the assistance of the principal and the parents 
results in a solution of the problem. Some problems are too complex for 
the teacher-principal-parent team to handle. In such cases the specialists 
may be called upon for assistance. Special services available for assistance 
and consultation include the psychologist, the social worker, the speech 
and hearing therapists, the school physician, the nurse, and the counselors. 
The teacher is the keystone of the entire structure. Any guidance depart- 
ment that attempts to function independently without the teacher will 
make relatively little contribution to the educational program. 

Group guidance classes have increased in popularity. It has been found 
that these classes coupled with individual counseling can provide effective 
vocational and educational guidance for a large number of pupils at less 
cost than individual work. All pupils must start from scratch whether 
individually or as part of a group situation. Testing may be completed 
in the group situation. Pupils, through group discussion, realize that 
others have problems and that we can never solve all of our problems. 
Self-analysis can be conducted on a much more impersonal basis in a group 
situation and a study of individual differences is more effective. 

Another trend in guidance services is the closer relationship with 
business and industry. For several years the teachers of the Cleveland area 
have been guests of the business and industrial establishments of the city. 
Teachers have been invited by departments with the programs slanted 
toward the particular interests of the group. These tours gave the teachers 
a greater knowledge and appreciation of the business and industrial life 
of the community, its needs, and its relationship to the school. If it is 
profitable for the teacher to see industry in action, why would it not be 
good for industry to see education in action? This year our staff at Roose- 
velt decided to seek the answer to this question and arranged monthly 
visits to the school for representatives of industry and business. The pro- 
gram followed included: 


1. A description of the philosophy, practices, and unusual features of the 
school was made. Synopses of the curriculum and of the course of study of the 
department to be visited were given. 


| 
| 
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2. A luncheon period was held with the teachers. 

3. A visit to a ninth-grade class showed the guests the culmination of the 
instruction in that particular field. 

1. Each visitor was assigned a particular class and discussed with the class 
the importance of this subject in industry and management. 

5. They visited classes in other departments which gave opportunity to see 
the facilities, equipment, and activities of the school. 

6. The entire staff met with the guests for discussion and evaluation. 


The benefits of the program have exceeded the fondest expectations. 
The leaders of the community have an opportunity to see many of the fine 
things which the schools are doing. Comments received show an apprecia- 
tion for the greater scope of education today; for the pupil-centered type 
of instruction and the resultant stress on thought processes and abilities; 
for the enthusiasm of pupils for their work; and for greater respect for the 
teacher today. 

Pupils and teachers secured up-to-date information on the needs of 
business and industry and the preparation needed. Teachers and visitors 
agreed that the needs of interest sown in junior high school should pay 
great dividends. The guests were impressed by the practical questions 
asked by the students. 

rhe students have received a new awareness of the importance and 
practicability of their junior high-school work in training for future 
vocational plans. The importance of early development of good study 
habits and satisfaction for a task well done was stressed by the visitors as 
well as the dollar value of the work they were doing. 

The monthly faculty meetings have taken on a new significance. 
Teachers are more aware of the objectives and the work of their colleagues 
in other departments. They have received reports on the latest develop- 
ments in business and industry. This is only one example of the leader- 
ship that schools are exercising to provide occupational information 
through co-operative community effort. 
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WHAT ARE EFFECTIVE WAYS OF DEVELOPING GOOD SCHOOL 
CITIZENSHIP? 


CHAIRMAN: Kenneth Iverson, Assistant Principal, Hibbing High School, 
Hibbing, Minnesota 


DISCUSSANTS: 
J. F. Van Antwerp, Principal, Ottumwa High School, Ottumwa, Iowa 
V. A. Bell, Principal, Brookings High School, Brookings, South Dakota 


Summary of the presentation made by DONALD I. WOOD 


ore forward-looking school administrators are coming to the realiza- 
tion that one of the most effective ways of developing good school citizen- 
ship is through a dynamic school activities program. They have further 
come to realize that a good school activities program is very often depen- 
dent upon a working, successful student council. In an increasingly greater 
number of instances the student council is performing the role of “hub” for 
all other student activities in the secondary school. In these instances the 
student council is being used as it was conceived—as an integral part of 
the school’s educational program. 

Over the period of the past ten years particularly, the school adminis- 
trators of the United States have come to recognize the student council 
as a vital link between themselves and pupils of the school. They are find- 
ing that when the student council is entrusted with some of the multi- 
farious responsibilities of school administration, students respond with 
amazing industry, intelligence, and dependability. By allowing students 
to participate in the administration of the school to some degree has been 
found to accomplish development of better school citizenship as well as to 
lighten the load of the administrator. 

The student council is intended to be a group of representative sche | 
students who work with all school-community groups to facilitate and 
expedite the educational program of the secondary school. The basis for 
the continuance of this country’s democratic form of government is effec- 
tive education for responsible citizenship. It then follows that our schools 
must be instruments for developing ideas, precepts, and habits of citizen- 
ship in a democratic society. Today's schools must do much more, but 
fundamentally citizenship education is paramount. 

Obviously it is impossible to teach and demonstrate the ideal of democ- 
racy and principles of good citizenship in a climate of autocracy. It is not 
enough to teach pupils the pledge to the flag, the American Creed, the 
Declaration of Independence, and other such illustrious examples of 
American heritage. Yet, several years ago our schools were quite con- 


Donald I. Wood is the Student Council Sponsor in the Brackenridge High School 
in San Antonio, Texas 
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tent with such teaching. We, today, are experiencing the outcomes with 
varying degrees of anxiety. Civic lethargy, corruption in government, a 
slackening of moral] fibre among the American people are all evidences of 
an educational job not adequately fulfilled 

What can educators do? The answer seems obvious. Firs/, educators 
must whole-heartedly subscribe to the principles of democracy themselves 
hey must do more than pay lip service to those principles—they must live 
them. Each of us must find our democratic philosophy; we must believe 
it and we must teach it. Second, our schools and our classrooms must be 
come truly laboratories for the teaching of good and responsible citizen 
ship. The organization and promotion of an effective student council will 
do much to set the tone for developing good school citizenship as well as 
imbue pupils with the ideals and habits of responsible citizenship as they 
become adults 

Virtually everyone wants to be a good citizen, both in school and out, 
but many have never had the opportunity to witness or experience the 
good which comes from good citizenship. Educators can provide the oppor 
tunity for all boys and girls to experience a democratic climate. The ulti 


mate outcome can only be good 


Summary of the presentation made by NORMAN W. FLINT 


{ \ LL of the homely virtues connected with good citizenship operate 
' 


whether we are talking of school citizenship or more. But I place first of 
all a sense of responsibility. Then come co-operative good works that stem 
from the feeling of being responsible. In schools it becomes a matter of 
tactics to bring together the pupil's ready acceptance of responsibility for 
what he feels is truly his business, and a means of harnessing this willing 
ness to act for ends that we consider to be good 

We know that a person starts being adult when he begins to do his own 
worrying. This does not mean the end of problems for him, of course 
However well- or ill-solved later his problems may be, he is ready for 
growth in responsibility. Teachers and parents can take hope at the first 
signs of this willingness to feel concern. There are certain limited areas in 
whose confines youngsters will identify problems as truly affecting them 
These problems we know have to do with the developmental tasks of 
youth. They involve affairs and actions such that to do well with them 
gives youth both satisfactions coming from inherently interesting activities 
and status with his peers. That is why it behooves the school not simply to 
allow, but to promote with shrewd guidance, the management of pupil 
affairs by the pupils themselves 

Chere are five general areas in schools as usually organized where we may 
hope to help the pupil to focus upon matters of his own business. These 


Norman W. Flint is Principal of the Bedford Junior High School in Westport, 
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are the home room, the classrooms, the student council and subsidiary 
councils, the service clubs, and so-called extracurricular groups. It is good 
if pupils find their student council often exercising its functions in thew 
behalf. Similarly as far as status is concerned, all groups, and especially 
service clubs, should be encouraged to find meaningful work to do. A 
school might proceed on two fronts: augmenting service clubs and groups 
which have status in the minds of pupils, and helping the council to as 
sume many ultimate responsibilities, which it delegates in “budgets of 
power” to these clubs and groups, or even to classes 

Before we particularize as to methods, let it be said that many traditional 
means for general school control will be assumed as competently in opera 
tion as possible. Regulations, with the reasons for their being, will be 
enforced. Those who refuse to meet responsibilities will be dealt with 
The administration will obviate potential problems by good planning 
Counselors and teachers will know their pupils so that all can realize 
achievement. Parents and the community will demonstrate that the school 
is important by their informed and considered participation in its affairs. 
The staff in particular will be wise in the ways of youth and give good- 
humored evidence that they like youth while requiring good manners 

\ssuming this much, we may proceed without seeming too inexperienced 
or naive to the statement that it is the methods of working with pupils’ 
interests that count. Experience does not show that any one of the five 
areas listed necessarily furnishes a preponderance of opportunity for their 
use. If a single means is to be suggested as basic, it is that comprised in 
the idea of a “budget of power” which was advocated in the Citizenship 
Education Project begun at Columbia. 

But two important features can be highlighted in this summary. First, 
pupils are given complete responsibility—by a teacher, the administration, 
the council, a sponsor—for undertaking and finishing one project at a 
time which they have selected. Next, they are helped to see the need for 
learning more than they know about the co-operative techniques of group 
work. It involves more than parliamentary procedure, which must also be 
taught. Since the outcome of the project will be action which the pupils 
want, the techniques are accepted as ways of being efficient. They are 
many: uses of chairman, of a steering committee and subcommittees; how 
to record and to report, to delegate, to interview, to survey, to be a pressure 
group if necessary. Finally, they see the need for communication of the 
groups with each other. But always they are held to the responsibility 
originally accepted. 

These bursts of teacher-pupil planned uses of power do not fit all of 
school life, nor are they employed constantly. Pupil readiness is a factor 


in certain areas. There are shifts in the balance as to who influences the 
planning. Pupils may even tire of projects; they do best when, we repeat, 
it is unequivocally their own affairs they help to manage. Then we have 
leadership, self-discipline, hard work, a sense of duty, team work, pride in 
achievement, and other virtues so much a part of good school citizenship. 
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WHAT PROCEDURES AND TECHNIQUES ASSURE GOOD 
SCHEDULES FOR THE SCHOOL AND THE 
INDIVIDUAL STUDENT? 


CHAIRMAN: Wilmer F. Bennett, Principal, L.G. Hine Junior High School, 
Washington, D. C. 


DISCUSSANTS: 
Ralph D. Berry, Principal, Grandview Heights High School, Columbus, 
Ohio 
K. E. Livingston, Principal, Portales Junior High School, Portales, New 
Mexico 


Summary of the presentation made by HOWARD DALMAN 


e* of the most important aspects of the work of the principal con- 
cerns the so-called daily schedule. The number of various class sections to 
be set up and filled is much larger than most people realize. The ability 
to set up an efficient and workable schedule comes from hard work, experi- 
ence, and a few “tricks of the trade.” 

Schedule making is becoming more difficult for most of us in the light 
of new courses, driver education, co-operative training programs, and 
overcrowding. The procedure described below, in our experience, should 
work for a school with an enrollment of 800 to 900 or less. 

It is important that we start early on building the schedule. The spring 
of the year, possibly April, is not too early to start. A list of courses offered 
should be presented to each student along with his four-year course of 
Study Form. In our school, home-room advisers help the student. select 
his courses for the coming year. If the courses follow the plan set up as a 
freshmen, no parent's signature is necessary, but if changes are made from 
the original, the parent must approve the change. Incoming freshmen re- 
quire particularly careful guidance. It is important that all, or almost all, 
incoming pupils are contacted in the spring to fill out their class election 
cards. A conference with pupil and parent is desirable at this time to help 
set up the course of studies to be pursued, whether this be college prepara- 
tory, commercial, or vocational. From the Class Election Card (4” x 514”), 
the compilations can be made on a large sheet of paper with all courses 
listed. These cards will give a rather accurate estimate of the number of 
selections needed in each course and the staff required to meet these needs. 
If this is done early enough, the staff members can be assigned their teach- 
ing schedules for the following year, and, if new staff members are needed, 
they may be procured. 


Howard Dalman is Principal of the Greenville High School in Greenville, 
Michigan. 
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With this much out of the way, the summer vacation time is available 

to work out individual schedules for each student. Several trial runs 

on a master schedule may be made to seek out and avoid conflicts. This is 

accomplished by placing sections less likely to conflict the same period. 

Then we are ready to work from the original card made out by the pupils. 

On the master schedule, by use of some type of tabs, corks, or chips, a 

schedule can be set up which shows whether there are any conflicts, and if 

the class load for the day is in good balance. Once this is done, the period 

for each section is recorded on the card and a small mark is put on the 

master schedule. As we progress, we can determine at a glance whether or 

not we shall be able to keep the various sections of the same course in good 
balance. 

From the Class Election Card, the Individual Schedule Card is made out 
prior to the opening of school in the fall. After each pupil receives his 
schedule, we try out the schedule on the opening day of school. It usually 
proves satisfactory and school is off to a good start. Class lists may be made 
out prior to the opening as the need presents itself, particularly for study 
halls. 

Opportunity should be given the students to change their choices. 
Prior to the opening of school, a few days should be afforded to allow for 
these changes and to enroll new pupils who have recently moved into the 
area. 

We believe that this type of scheduling procedure will keep things 
under control and will afford an opportunity for parents, counselors, 
and the principal to work with boys and girls in a way that will best meet 
their need. 





Summary of the presentation made by CURTIS JOHNSON 


|= SETTING up the program of classes and making the assignments for 
students, one must know his student body and his community. Some ques- 
tions that need be answered are: (1) What are the abilities of individual 
students. (2) What are the interests of the students? (3) What do they do 
after they finish high school? (4) What does the follow-up study show? 
and (5) What does the drop-out study show? 

If one has the answers to these questions, then it is possible to set up 
the curriculum, the schedule, and the program of each student. It is neces- 
sary to provide for the maximum opportunity for every pupil's intellectual, 
social, cultural, emotional, and physical development. In order to do this, 
the school must provide diversified curricular and co-curricular experi- 
ences. There must be a close co-operation between student, parent, teacher, 
and the administration in the planning of the curriculum. The junior 


Curtis Johnson is Principal of the Alexander Ramsey Junior-Senior High School 
in St. Paul, Minnesota. 
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high-school training should be exploratory in nature and the senior 
high-school should provide maximum opportunity and training for the 
student according to his abilities 


The faculty is very important in the carrying out of the philosophy of 
your individual school. Philosophy in teaching that provides for student's 
participation, experiences, activities, and a flexible program with no 
study halls requires very good supervised study. It is necessary to train 
your teachers so that thev realize that their area is only one of the areas of 
the entire program and they must provide experiences and supervised 
study within their class period. This can be done by having many profes 
sional meetings dealing with the specifics of this type of teaching 


Counseling is very important in the development of your program. | he 
counselors have close contact with the students and should make recom 
mendations in regard to possible academic subjects and activities that 
should be provided in the school and the possible changes in your existing 
curriculum. There should be a constant appraisal of what you are doing 
in these two main areas. Changes should be brought in when they are 
necessary 


In setting up the junior high-school academic program which should b« 
exploratory in nature, one should consider a block program and what 
areas should be departmentalized. The activity program is very import 
ant because many activities that we have called extra for many years 
maybe should be, in some cases, called curricular. An example of a 
seventh and eight-grade curriculum might be, (1) a three-hour block in 
cluding English, social studies, and science with a half hour supervised 
recreation period; (2) mathematics; (3) shop or home economics; (4) 
physical education; (5) activities period including many of the following 
activities according to each one’s own situation: student council, social 
dancing, music listening, G.A.A., cheerleaders, twirlettes, instrumental 
and vocal music, declamation, camera, hobby, science, audio-visual, folk 
and square dancing, school paper, leathercraft, indoor games, stage force, 
wood carving, homemaking, football, basketball, wrestling, hockey, track, 
tennis, baseball, and softball. An example of a ninth-grade program is, (1) 
English and social studies—a two hour block (2) mathematics—two tracks; 
(3) science; (4) physical education; (5) electives such as shop or home 
economics, music, typing, Latin, German, Spanish, or French, in addi 
tion to the activities listed above. In senior high school, one may provide 
for some blocks or departmentalize. It may be well to require in grades nine 
through twelve, two year of mathematics, four years of English, two years 
of science, two years of physical education, and three or four years of social 
studies. In addition to these fundamentals there should be many speci 
alized areas determined by the interests and abilities of your student body. 
A program of activities such as listed for the junior high school would also 
be very important in senior high school. Your master schedule should 
be drawn considering each student so that everyone will have an equal 
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opportunity to register for the program of his own choice. This requires 
individualized program planning. 

Individualized program planning is a necessity for making better assign- 
ments for students. A schedule should be set up so that the students 
enroll for the academic subjects and the activities that they will have 
during their years in high school. Some characteristics of a schedule with 
individualized planning for each student would be, (1) supervised study 
in the class with no study hall; (2) students occupied every hour with 
academic class or an activity; (3) a personal conference for the setting up 
of each student's individual academic and activity program; (4) registra 
tion for academic classes and for activities on the same basis so that activi- 
ties have status; and (5) all academic subjects and activities held during 
the regular school day. 

Students whose program are set up fulfilling their needs and desires 
are apt to be good school citizens. Schools must recognize and provide for 
a wide range of individual differences and the schedule is very important 
in making this possible. When making a schedule for your school, do not 
copy someone else’s schedule but use the best ideas that you can find to 
develop these schedules for your own local situation 


WHAT IS THE ROLE OF THE SCHOOL IN WORK EXPERIENCE 
AND STUDENT PLACEMENT? 


CHAIRMAN: Maurice Jj. O'Leary, Principal, Springfield Junior-Senior 
High School, Springfield, Vermont 


DISCUSSANTS: 
Lloyd Benson, Work Experience Co-ordinator, Madison Public Schools, 
Madison, Wisconsin 
Frank L. Weinheimer, Assistant Superintendent, Freehold Regional 
High School, Freehold, New Jersey 


Summary of the presentation made by KENNETH F. BICK 


E ACH year an increasing number of high-school principals are becom- 
ing interested in establishing work experience in their schools as one of 
the ways in meeting the needs for a sizable percentage of their secondary- 
school students. We in secondary schools have always had a portion of 
our students receiving unsupervised work experiences outside of the 
regular school day. Today, that number has increased greatly, and many 
of us feel it is our duty as school administrators to see that these students 
receive assistance. 


Kenneth F. Bick is Principal of the Janesville Senior High School in Janesville, 
Wisconsin. 
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Youth in our modern society has a feeling of uselessness, especially eco- 
nomic. They want not only a feeling of being wanted but they want 
also to be a part of something which is meaningful. You will find, I am 
sure, that a great many of your students who are doing failing work or 
just getting by in the classroom, will tell you that the subjects are mean- 
ingless and that they can see no connection with preparation for making a 
living or becoming a productive citizen. 

All of us accept the philosophy that we learn by doing. Learning by 
doing means not only physical activity, but mental as well. Through a 
work-experience program we can give this meaningful aspect to our 
secondary-school program to many of our students. 

There is another aspect in which, I think, work experience plays an 
important role—helping the youth reach his goal in becoming an adult. 
The youth of today wants to reach this goal as quickly as possible. All 
youth needs training in this aspect of growing up and taking their places 
in an adult society. Through work experience, we are making our second 
ary-school program more effective by bridging the gap to adult life. When 
our youth takes part in the workaday activities of our communities, work- 
ing side by side with adults, receiving pay checks with social security 
deducted, filling out income tax forms, they are acquiring social and eco- 
nomic status in a very practical way. 

I am convinced that work-experience programs make the over-all educa 
tional program of our secondary schools more effective. Let me list, not 
in any particular order, some of the strengths it has brought to our school: 
(1) provides better service to our youth; (2) produces a marked tendency 
to keep our youngsters in school; (3) strengthens our program in our 
belief in individual differences that there are jobs for all levels of ability, 
interests, and personalities; (4) brings the marginal student, his teachers, 
and his counselors closed together because of a common interest for effec- 
tive guidance; (5) increases school attendance on the part of the enrollees; 
(6) makes those participating become aware of the value of the more 
basic subjects; (7) starts many on a regular savings program; (8) gives 
a definite aid in our vocational guidance program; (9) through work youth 
are helped to fight delinquency; (10) gives a definite aid in our character 
education program because of the stress put on good work habits, co-opera- 
tion, ability to take criticism, obedience to authority, punctuality, and 
many other traits of good citizenship; and (1)) provides an excellent 
opportunity to establish a very desirable public relationship with business, 
industry, and, not least of all, the parents. 

To set up a program of work experience you must realize from the begin- 
ning that almost by definition that work and work experience are highly 
individualistic. Move slowly and have the program well defined before 
making it a part of the curriculum. I would suggest the following: (1) 
prepare the faculty to accept and co-operate in the program (you will find 
that certain staff members have their vested interests in the curriculum and 


will be reluctant to have another competitor); (2) with your staff com- 
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mitted to the importance and place of work experience in the curriculum, 
a start can be made with students who already are holding down jobs for 
pay (You wiil find at least better than one high-school student in four is 
now employed in gainful work); (3) resolve, in advance, issues which are 
sure to arise, such as how much academic credit should be required of 
all students? how much time shall students be permitted on the job? 
shall the school load be reduced when the hours per day exceed an estab- 
lished point? in what occupation shall students be permitted to work? 
at what grade and age level; (4) above all, there must be co-operation 
between organized labor and employees. 

There are too many “do-gooders” who decry any work for a youngster, 
regardless of its simplicity and safety and its beneficial effects upon his 
character. Work at a job a youngster can do without danger to his health 
should be part of the training of every youth. He needs to learn the dignity 
and benefits of honest labor and the skills and personal development that 
come with it. 

Education for all youth would surely imply that consideration must be 
given by our secondary schools to this whole field of work experience if we 
are to meet the varied needs in the wide range of abilities of our students. 
Many of our students terminate their formal education when they finish 
high school, and, consequently, more preparation for future living must 
be included in the present-day curriculum. How can you meet this need 
more fully than by initiating a work-experience program in your school? 


Summary of the presentation made by R. S. CHRISTENSON 


OOP scaeer services are a necessary adjunct to a fully operative pro- 
gram of work-experience education.”! This statement was made at the 
1943 meeting of this Association in a presentation made by Joseph G. 
Bryan on placement services and work experience. Mr. Bryan also stated, 
“Essential services to be rendered a department of placement include: 
co-ordination of school placement with business and industry, state employ- 
ment offices, and other agencies; assistance in placement of graduates, drop- 
outs, and students who need employment to remain in school.” He further 
states: ‘Placement is an integral part of the counseling program.” 

In this treatise we shall consider two types of placement, (1) the serv- 
ices that are an integral part of the co-operative training program, and 
(2) miscellaneous job placement, which arises from, and is based on, stu- 
dent demand for work and, reciprically, trade and industry's need for 
help at the high-level. 

We have already established the fact that co-operative training precludes 
placement. In many secondary schools there are three types of training 


1p. 83 of the April 1943 issue of THE BULLETIN of the NASSP. 
R. S. Christenson is Principal of the East Detroit High School in East Detroit, 
Michigan. 
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that are offered: (1) distributive education, often labeled retailing, (2) 
secretarial, or office training, and (3) trade and industry. In each af these 
three areas, placement is a function of a co-ordinator whose duty is to in 
ventory the occupational opportunities of the community in his field and 
to establish work-experience training stations. Placement is preceeded 
by a screening process which involves minimum age requirements, a 
completion of minimum requirements in related subject fields, satisfac 
tory scholastic achievement, aptitude testing, securing of a working permit, 
and the like. 

For want of a better term, I am labeling the nonco-operative placement 
as miscellaneous. This work is done by a vocational counselor or other 
designated faculty member. The teacher of vocations is a logical choice 
This function is performed by the school as a service to the community 
as well as to the students. The minimum requirements of age and a work 
ing permit are specified by state law. The placement counselor receives 
requests for student workers from employers ranging from carry-out boys 
and stock boys in super markets to short duration jobs such as baby sitting 
and lawn mowing. A card-index file is kept of student graduates and drop 
outs who are interested in employment. By means of a community job 
survey, the placement counselor apprises employers and personnel man 
agers of the services that are available. Filling a job properly requires 
thorough work on the part of the counselor in interviewing applicants, 
checking their qualifications, and the like. Satisfactory placement means 
proper adaptation of the student to the job. 


In a school where co-op placement and miscellaneous placement are 
both operated, there should be a very close working relationship between 
the co-op co-ordinator and the placement counselor. Rivalry between the 
two in the matter of student recruitment and job listing could result in 
a serious impairment of the program. The placement counselor must be 
constantly alert to distinguish between employer requests that are just 
ordinary job and those which might be developed into a co-op training 
position. All requests of the latter type should of course be referred to 
the co-ordinator for processing. If a co-op student is not available, it is 


then taken care of by the counselor 


In the case of both types of placement, a certain amout of briefing is 
necessary for the enlightment of both employer and employee. State laws 
that regulate a minor’s maximum weekly hours of employment, the 
restriction of student work during school hours, the requirement of 
working papers, and the like are designed to protect the welfare and health 
of the student and the exploitation of child labor. A thorough under 
standing of these legal provisions on the part of both parties concerned 
is very much in order. 


For the applicant, a certain amout of briefing on the technique of 
applying for a job is important, providing he has not already received 
these instructions in the vocations class. The necessary steps in prepara 
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tion for the interview should be discussed and possible pitfalls pointed out 
If possible, a practice interview should be staged. 

Finally, as a matter of public relation as well as an evaluative procedure, 
a follow-up study of placements is desirable. The employer's appraisal of 
the kind of job that the school has done in training his employees will 
prove to be of much benefit to the members of the faculty who are respon 
sible. It will serve to improve instruction where weakness is discovered and 
will lend encouragement to all when satisfaction is expressed 


HOW CAN THE SCHOOL HANDLE THE TEACHING OF 
CONTROVERSIAL ISSUES? 
(Arranged in co-operation with the Junior Town Meeting League.) 


CHAIRMAN: J. Keith Tyler, Director, Institute for Education by Radio- 
Television, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio; President Junior 
Town Meeting League 


DISCUSSANTS 
Shelton E. Goble, Principal, Druid Hills Schools, Emory University, 

Georgia 
Philip Lewis, Principal, Herman Felsenthal Elementary School, Chicago, 

Illinois 


Summary of the presentation made by DONALD CAWELTI 


s™* founding fathers realized that government by the people could 
function only if universal education were instituted so that all children 
might be prepared to meet their responsibility as citizens and masters of 
the state. The local and national scene makes us skeptical at times as to 
whether education has been successful in its responsibility for producing 
effective citizens. And our frequent ineptness in international relations 
indicates a big educational job still to be done. In our emphasis upon 
education to prepare for more education and upon education for greater 
earning power, we have not given enough attention to preparing students 
to deal intelligently and unselfishly with those issues and problems upon 
whose solution the survival of man and his free institutions depend 

We are here to discuss how schools can handle the teaching of contro 
versial issues. In such a discussion one immediately faces the problem of 
semantics. “What school?” might be the first question. Since my experi 
ence and interest is in the junior high school, my remarks will be slanted 
at the junior high-school age. Another question: ‘““What is a controversial 
issue?”” May I define a controversial issue for my part of this discussion 


Donald Cawelti is Principal of the Skokie Junior High School in Winnetka, 
Illinois 
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as one about which there is honest disagreement among sincere, well-inten- 
tioned people and through the study of which there can be some satisfying 
outcome to the indivdual whatever his conclusion. Another question: 
“What is meant by teaching?” This I would define as “learning together” 
about an issue and emphasize that the teacher is there to help students 
seek their own answers, not to indoctrinate them with his. 

In the context of these definitions of our question, it is apparent that 
there are many controversial issues for junior high-school students to 
work on. At the same time there are many that lie beyond their compre- 
hension, many that they can do nothing about in terms of some satisfy- 
ing and meaningful action. 

Consequently, it seems to me, our concern in the junior high school is 
to develop a process and an attitude for dealing with the manageable, 
controversial issues that affect their lives now, and hope that they will be 
prepared to cope with the changing controversial issues of the future, 
approaching them with an attitude devoted to the common welfare and 
with the skills that will enable them to seek out the true, the good, and 
the wise action. 

How can we develop the attitude and the process? To serve as the inner 
defense of our democratic way of life, education should provide guided 
experience, according to ability, in the responsible management and 
control of the political and economic institutions of the times. Through 
this concept of education, the school becomes a community, which like the 
larger community of which it is a part, includes those institutions that 
have been developed to provide the goods and services needed by its 
citizens. 

A most important institution in our American tradition is representa- 
tive self-government. When there is representative self-government with- 
in the school community, many issues will arise about which sincere, well- 
intentioned students will have honest disagreement. This is particularly 
true if we are willing to give them responsibility for legislation. 

The school with which I am connected has been developing for a num- 
ber of year a code of laws enacted by the school council, the representative 
self-governing body. In developing that code there have been many oppor- 
tunities to apply the scientific process of thinking. For example, the 
Bicycle Committee, responsible to the council for promoting safe bicycle 
practices found themselves impotent in dealing with the problem of safe 
equipment because there was no law in the village outlining what was to be 
considered safe equipment. 

Here was the issue—do we need a village ordinance regulating bicycles, 
and, if so, what should it contain? The committee undertook the job of 
drafting such an ordinance. They called upon the police department, 
the safety engineer, the experience of other communities. They held con- 
ventions, inviting representatives from all village schools to attend. There 
were discussion, study, refinement, compromise—all the necessary elements 
entering into a study of an issue. And, finally, there was the big night 
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when over a hundred students and parents met with the Village Council, 
discussed provisions in the ordinance with them, and then had the satis- 
faction of seeing their work enacted into village law. 

Another important element in dealing with controversial issues is the 
experience of living with the results of decisions made. Such an experi- 
ence can show that decisions may be made too hastily or made before all 
the facts are at hand. Or it can show that opinion can sometimes be 
swayed by a vocal and persuasive minority. When this happens, there is 
opportunity for teaching the value of suspended judgment and the need 
for students to think well and clearly if they are to meet their responsibility 
as sovereign citizens. And when living with the results of their decisions 
makes them aware that a mistake has been made, they can learn the demo- 
cratic process of rectifying mistakes. 

Many controversial issues in our country today center around taxation 
and the use of public funds. I would hope that the school can help 
students through experience in a taxation program, to demand equitably 
assessed and carefully distributed taxes. Skokie School has gone through 
the experience of the culture from the feudal concept of tribute (fees) 
to the modern concept of a graduated allowance (income) tax. I believe 
in administering their tax program they are learning the values and 
processes of taxation, and I know they are demanding full return for 
every penny of their tax money that is spent. 

To be a community, the school must also provide experience in the eco- 
nomic institutions of our times. It is well to bring the corporation into 
the school so that pupils may learn how it operates and how it may be con- 
trolled to contribute to the wealth and welfare of our people. 

Through the ownership and operation of various kinds of corporations 
—the private-profit type, the private-profit co-operative type, the publicly 
owned type, and others—students get some background of attitude and 
some knowledge of process that will help them deal more intelligently 
with the perplexing issues of industry, of labor and management, of in- 
vestment, of labor and capital. 

I have attempted to point out briefly some of the approaches that seem to 
me important in a junior high-school program interested in helping stu- 
dents handle controversial issues. Experience in handling those issues 
about which there is honest disagreement in their own school community 
can be extended to guide their approach to an attitude toward issues of 
larger dimension. 
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Summary of the presentation made by J. E. STONECIPHER 


= school does not “handle” controversial issues. They must be dealt 
with by individual teachers in a classroom situation. Therefore, the most 
important step is the employment of competent well-grounded, teachers 
who can direct and lead students in the balanced study of issues. Such a 
teacher will not seek controversial issues as such, but will meet and use 
those which arise in the consideration of the important problems that 
have a real impact upon the lives of the students. There are many facets to 
the problem of how best to manage this responsibility. Only two will be 
discussed in this presentation, the need for a statement of school policy and 
the problem of finding and using valid, comprehensive reading material 
to build a sound basis for critical study and discussion. 

No incentive to study controversial issues is more important than a clear 
cut statement of school policy designed to encourage and direct such study 
If made in advance of any quarrel about discussion of issues, it has a maxi 
mum value. Such statements define what is considered controversial, 
describe the responsibility of the teacher for maintaining balance and pet 
spective, and spell out any limitations or exclusions which should be con 
sidered. Teachers and administrators may well take the leadership in 
formulating the policy, but it is desirable that the policy be thoroughly con 
sidered and formally adopted by the board of education. A well-defined 
policy supports and guides teachers in the study of important, unsolved 
problems of current interest. It protects the administrator and the teachet 
from having to make separate decisions in response to the demands of 
varying groups and individuals who wish their views to be incorporated in 
the curriculum. 

The second aspect of the effective study of controversial subjects is that 
of finding and providing authoritative, comprehensive, unbiased reading 
and research materials suitable to the maturity levels of high-school stu- 
dents. It is of little value to urge teachers to consider unsolved issues if the 
only study resource available to all the students is a standard textbook 
which was written two or more years before its copyright date and has 
been adopted for a five-year period. Textbooks are essential to education, 
but of necessity cannot present many of the changing, dynamic problems 
of the current times. Lacking study materials, few teachers have the time 
or the resources to assemble them from authoritative sources. It is diff- 
cult to give opposing viewpoints by lecture without the possibility of slant 
ing the presentation according to the teacher's bias. Much of the reason 
for the exclusion of vital, important, controversial subjects from the class 
room discussions of our high schools rests upon the lack of defensible 
study materials that the teacher can place in the hands of his students to 
read. 


]. E. Stonecipher is Director of Secondary Education in the Des Moines Public 
Schools of Des Moines 9, Iowa 
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In recent years, attempts have been made to encourage the study of vital 
current problems that are of real importance to high-school youth by pro 
ducing study materials that are: 


1. Comprehensive, covering a consideration of a whole broad problem. 

2. Brief enough to be studied as a unit in a social studies course. 

3. Simple enough in vocabulary and concept to be understood by most 
high-school students. 

4. As authentic and unbiased as it is possible to achieve. 

5. Inexpensive enough that schools can afford to buy them in classroom 
sets. 

6. Informative and impartial, providing basic raw materials for thinking 
about the various solutions, but stimulating the student to draw his own 


conclusions. 


The list of educational organizations that have helped produce study 
materials is impressive. It includes among others the North Central As- 
sociation of Colleges and Secondary Schools, the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals, the Council for the Advancement of Second- 
ary Education, The National Council for the Social Studies, and the As- 
sociation for Supervision and Curriculum Development. They have 
secured funds from such sources as the Better Business Bureau, the Tufts 
Foundation, the Ford Foundation, and the Committee on Economic De 
velopment to help produce text materials on a trial basis. School people 
themselves have shown a surprising lethargy in helping to try out and im- 
prove the use of informational text material. They agree in principle to 
the need, but they do not carry through to purchase and use the publica- 
tions that would make it easier for their teachers to discuss effectively the 
current problems of their citizenry, many of which are frankly contro- 
versial 
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HOW TO MAKE AND UTILIZE FOLLOW-UP STUDIES OF SCHOOL 
LEAVERS? 


CHairRMAN: Fred S. Coffindaffer, Assistant Supervisor of Instruction, State 
Department of Education, Charleston, West Virginia 


DISCUSSANTS: 
Bright E. Greiner, Principal, Espanola High School, Espanola, New 
Mexico 
Mrs. Louise A. Chadwick, Assistant Principal, Deal Junior High School, 
Washington, D. C. 


Summary of the presentation made by CARL E. BASH 


Wry MAKE A Stupy? 


Our democratic ideals, our free economy, and our tradition of ex- 
tending free opportunity to all are the richest heritage any society has 
ever offered its youth. To pressure this heritage we maintain public schools 
to provide every individual with opportunity to acquire the knowledge 
and understandings and attitudes and skills which he needs to participate 
in democratic living at the highest level his abilities will permit. Making 
school attendance compulsory places upon society and the schools the re- 
sponsibility of making certain that every student has the opportunity to 
spend his time in school to advantage. 

The United States Office of Education estimates that, on a nation-wide 
basis, about 50 per cent of all children entering the first grade drop out of 
school prior to high-school graduation. Many studies of school leavers 
have been made on a local, state, and national level. It seems to be 
generally accepted that the primary causes are those associated with 
dissatisfaction in school. Family or economic factors usually are second- 
ary causes, although in individual cases they may be primary. 

It is understood that compulsory attendance of all the children creates 
special problems and special educational needs. A realization of the exist- 
ence of these problems prompted our California Governor's Advisory 
Committee on Children and Youth to aPpoint a sub-committee to study 
one of these special problems. Our committee was assisted by the state 
department of education and the Rosenberg Foundation who donated 
money to help make the study possible. For thirty-five years California has 
maintained continuation education as a required part of the program of 
the public schools. 

The policy of providing special programs for children who do not fit 
into the pattern of the regular school is well established. Our continua 
tion educational program is designed to provide a suitable program for 
the sixteen and seventeen-year-old youth who otherwise would lose com- 


Carl E. Bash is Principal of the Presidio Junior High School in San Francisco, 
California 
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pletely, during a critical period of their lives, the salutory influences of the 
agency most responsible for their education. We know that the approxi- 
mately 16,000 minors, currently enrolled in this program, represent only 
a fraction of the drop-outs. These facts present a challenge that has not 
been adequately met—thus our study. 


THe Stupy 

Several instruments were developed and used to secure information. 
First, a four-page questionnaire was devised and sent to administrators or 
teachers in charge of continuation education programs. Second, teachers 
were asked to complete an informational and rating sheet for each of 
three of his students. Next, a student questionnaire was developed, con- 
taining ninety-three statements to which students were to respond, cover- 
ing the subject categories of economic need; dislike of school; social ad- 
justment, failure, and student-teacher conflict in the regular high school; 
graduation aspirations; occupational adjustment; and their opinions about 
the continuation program and what it ought to be. Then we prepared a 
questionnaire and sent it to a sampling of the principals of regular second- 
ary schools to secure their opinions concerning the characteristics of 
school leavers; the cause of withdrawal from school; and the parts which 
the regular high-school and special continuation classes should play in 
providing for the needs of the potential and actual school leavers. Another 
questionnaire was devised and used to secure from probation and parole 
officers information concerning their relations with schools and their 
opinions concerning minors who should be exempted from all attendance 
upon schools; the contribution the schools might make to the prevention of 
delinquency; the function of the regular school and of continuation 
classes in programs of probation and parole; and the shortcomings of 
continuation education in meeting the needs of their charges. 

After the answers to our questionnaires, plus many personal interviews 
of administrators, teachers, and school leavers, we convened a summer 
workshop in 1954 for the purpose of weighing the data received. The 

rsorial of the workshop included continuation principals, principals of 
the régular high school, welfare workers, business representatives, super- 
intendents, educational supervisors, the California Youth Authority, 
child welfare, and attendance workers and teachers. The workshop and 
the study were under the direction of a paid research worker chosen by 
the steering committee. The workshop was tempered by the influence of 
the experience, knowledge, and understanding of local problems in this 
representative group. The results of this study are contained in a bulletin 
of the California State Department of Education, Vol 24, No. 9, August 
1955. 

How To UTILIZE THE STUDY 
As the result of our study, the committee will continue to act in imple- 


menting the recommendations. We recommend a program serving all 
students, and that adjustment programs and organization be made flexible 
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enough to care for individual differences as well as individual indifferences. 
We recommend, and will present suggestive legislation to the next Cali 
fornia Legislative session, truancy laws that will apply to the sixteen- and 
seventeen-year old, or until graduation from high-school. We recommend 
that the local school department continue to supervise the working minor 
on the job by issuing a working permit, subject to good working condi- 
tions, hours, and wages 

All of us should be deeply concerned that a considerable group of young 
people, in a crucial period in their lives, are not finding opportunities for 
satisfying growth toward maturity. They are missing adequate opportuni 
ties to achieve vocational and cultural self-realization. They are not achiev 
ing minimum mastery of essential learnings and skills, which will not 
strengthen but will weaken our society 

The ratings given continuation students by their teachers reveals close 
resemblances to the patterns one might expect of similar ratings of stu 
dents in a regular high school. We realize, from our study, that greater 
responsibility must be accepted for these educational orphans, most of 
whom are non-conformists. Of course, an educational “do it yourself” kit 
for school leavers might be an easy out, but it would be expensive economy 

We have progressed in most areas of need, such as special education for 
the blind, the spastics, the retarded, and the fast learner. We provide 
guidance, psychiatric clinics, and health education. It surely will not take 
a Billie Mitchell to point out the neglect of the school leaver. It could 
be that our neglect of the school leaver might well become the core in 
undermining our democratic processes. If the battle for democracy is won, 
it must be won in the public schools of these United States. Let us close 
the gap between education and the practical affairs of life for the school 
leavers 


Summary of the presentation made by ERIC H. JOHNSON 


yom study of school leavers should not be considered as a problem for 
only occasional or periodic attention. It is a problem that needs to be 
studied on a continuous basis with the realization that there will probably 
be no time when it may be said that the study is terminated or that the 
problem is solved. It is not a problem which can be solved completely. The 
ultimate goal is for the schools to approat h as closely as possible the ideal 
of serving all of the children of all of the people 

Before a school can begin to organize and to launch a study of school 
leavers, it must have certain basic information. This basic information 
should tell the entire school staff exactly where the school stands with refer 
ence to the ideal of serving all of the children of all of the people. Specific 
data are needed regarding the rate of drop-out and the percentage of re 


Eric H. Johnson is Director of the Illinois Curriculum Program at the University 


of Illinois in Urbana, Illinois 
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tention. There are at least the following three focal points for any con- 
centrated study of school leavers: 
1. The information will be used to work with certain individuals in an 


attempt to have them return to school. 
2. The information will be used to counsel and to guide students with 


the aim of preventing their becoming school leavers. 

3. The information will be examined for whatever implications there may 
be which might affect the curriculum of the school. 

Studies which have been conducted to date in this area seem to indicate 
that the following classes of information are most useful in the study of 
school leavers: 

. Amount of retardation of an individual student 

Verbal intelligence 
. Level of school achievement 
. Amount of participation in extraclass activities 

5. Home and family attitude toward school 

Information of this type must also be considered as basic. Much of it 
may be taken from existing school records, but a great deal of it must be 
gathered through observation and through interview. It is at this point of 
looking at the type of information which is needed that the realization 
becomes most clear that an efficient study of school leavers needs to be con- 
ducted before school leaving becomes a fact. 

The various classes and kinds of information which are outlined above 
may all be secured through the study of persons who have already left 
the school. It is true, however, that only small gains will be made through 
the application of such information to those who have already passed 
beyond the control of the school. Two things become apparent immedi- 
ately upon looking at the possible uses for this type of information: 

1. The information will be useful in aiding students who are, at present, 
ill-adjusted to school life. 

2. This type of information needs to be gathered with reference to every 
student in the school in order that potential school leavers may be designated 
with some accuracy in advance of their leaving school. 

It may be said that by far the most efficient study of school leavers is 
one which takes place in advance of a student leaving school and one 
which contains information that will aid the staff in preventing the event 
from ever actually taking place. The secondary school has too long as- 
sumed that all or most of the root reasons for student leaving school at 
the legal school-!eaving age or before graduation are to be found in the sec- 
ondary school. While it is true that it is at this level that the event usually 
takes place, there is strong reason to suspect that the reasons may be avail- 
able in rather clear patterns long before the student arrives in the second- 
ary school. The next large strides toward the ideal of having the second- 
ary school serve all of the children of all of the people will be achieved in 
those situations where the elementary and secondary schools combine forces 
in looking for the patterns which appear to indicate potential early school 
leavers at a period when the students are in the middle elementary grades. 


- Uh = 
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WHAT ARE SOME PROMISING ADMINISTRATIVE PRACTICES 
FOR THE SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


CHAIRMAN: Frank N. Philpot, Director of Secondary Education, State De- 
partment of Education, Montgomery, Alabama 


DIsCUSSANTS: 
Samuel M. Graves, Principal, Wellesley Senior High School, Wellesley, 
Massachusetts 
E. Gledhill, Principal, Pocatello Senior High School, Pocatello, Idaho 


Summary of the presentation made by JOHN YALE CROUTER 


Education of the Deaf 


Sance more and more deaf children are qualifying for higher educa- 
tion, the secondary school can expect to enroll an ever increasing’ number 
of the acoustically handicapped. It would seem wise to include on all 
secondary school staffs a well-trained teacher of the deaf who understands 
the psychological and educational problems of deaf children. 
Understanding major classifications of acoustically handicapped chil- 

dren is of paramount importance to school administrators. In order to 
prepare adequately for deaf students, they should be aware of three general 
groups: 

1. The hard of hearing (those having 20 to 40 db loss) 

2. The moderately deaf (those having 45 to 60 db loss) 

3. The deaf (those having 65 db loss or greater) 


This is important in the proper use of hearing aids, as well as being 
highly valuable in the handling of emotional and educational problems. 


Summary of the presentation made by PAUL B. WAGNER 
Twelve-Month School 


“NJ, BUSINESS of industry would close its doors three months out 
of every year when the demand for its products exceeds its capacity to 
produce”. This is part of an editorial from the Chicago Daily News. 
It expresses the sentiment of many who see, on the one hand, the nation’s 
need for new school buildings, and, on the other hand, school plants locked 
during the summer months. Why not make more efficient use of the facili- 
ties we have? 


John Yale Crouter is Principal of the Rhode Island School for the Deaf, 520 
Hope Street, Providence, Rhode Island. 

Paul B. Wagner is Vice-Principal of the North Syracuse High School in North 
Syracuse, New York. 
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One plan for more efficient use of school buildings is known as the 
quarter plan. Under this plan the school year is divided into four three 
month quarters. A school year for any pupil consists of three quarters, 
with one quarter for vacation. Vacation periods are staggered so that one 
quarter of the student body is on vacation during each three-month period. 
Thus, in theory, three classrooms serve the purpose of four. Building costs 
are reduced by one third. Summer operations show an economy in fuel 
costs. Fewer textbooks are needed. Teachers receive year-round employ- 
ment and higher annual salaries. Pupils can accelerate their education by 
skipping vacation periods now and then. In practice the above advantages 
are not all that they seem to be in theory. 

The quarter plan has been tried in a rather large number of schools 
during the past fifty years. It was first tried in Blufton, Indiana, in 1904. 
“By 1925 at least thirteen school systems had some or all of their schools so 
organized ..... Only six of them still were all-year systems by 1930, and 
by 1950, only one American city, Chattanooga, Tennessee, had schools 
organized on the all year plan.” 

Schools of Newark, New Jersey, instituted the all-year plan in 1912, and 
by 1922, nearly all Newark schools were following the plan. When an 
attempt was made by a new administration to abandon the plan, parental 
objection forced the board of education to reverse its decision and to re- 
evaluate the plan. A careful study was made by prominent educators. 
All-year schools were compared with traditional schools. The findings 
were definitely in favor of the all-year organization. 

The Aliquippa, Pennsylvania schools were organized on the four- 
quarter plan in 1929. Sudden growth in enrollment requiring forty more 
classrooms, no means of financing their contribution, led to the twelve- 
month experiment. The plan was abandoned ten years later, when the 
enrollment dropped. Aliquippa school authorities report that the plan 
solved a vital problem without jeopardizing the educational opportuni- 
ties of the pupils. 

Many recent studies have been made to determine the success of these 
schools. The purpose of these studies has been to discover if this plan 
would not be the solution to the building shortage problem. Of these, the 
San Mateo County, California, study of 1951, the Fairfield, Connecticut, 
study of 1952, and the Los Angeles study of 1954 are representative studies. 
In the conclusion of the San Mateo study, doubt was expressed that the 
quarter plan would serve the needs of typical school systems in California. 
The double-session plan was suggested as a more desirable alternative. 

Although Aliquippa, Newark, and other cities have reported success 
in their use of the quarter plan, few cities at present have the courage to 
adopt it. The Fairfield Committee report and the Los Angeles study both 
favor the traditional organization and recommend the construction of 
sufficient schools to meet such a program. 


‘Vernon D. MacPherson, “Keeping Schools Open All Year,” Nation's Schools, Septemb 
1955, pp. 51-54. 
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Advantages of the plan have been outlined earlier in this report. Prob- 
lems that must be faced are the following: 


1. Family vacations would not match the vacations of the children in many 
cases. 

2. Certain increased costs would reduce theoretical financial advantages of 
the plan: (a) increased cost of repair and upkeep of buildings due to overtime 
work required, and (b) increased cost of administration due to complexity. 

3. Transfer of students from special terms of the quarter plan to traditional 
schools and vice-versa would place a handicap upon these students. 

4. The social life of the school and community would be upset due to the 
rotation of vacation periods. 


In spite of these problems, the success of the plan has been demonstrated 
and may serve a useful purpose in communities where a sudden demand 
for schoolrooms cannot be satisfied. A change in our present economy 
could serve to make the twelve-month school popular in the Unites States. 


Summary of the presentation made by DEAN W. MICKELWAIT 
An Honor Society 


Ax HONOR society is an organization of a group of students who, be- 
sides possessing certain other traits, excel in scholarship. Beyond this 
one main requirement there may be minor differences in the various hono 
societies. One of the many services provided by the National Honor Society 
is a model constitution for local chapters. Section 2 of this model constitu- 
tion reads as follows: “The object of this chapter shall be to create an 
enthusiasm for scholarship, to stimulate a desire to render service, to pro- 
mote leadership, and to encourage the development of character.” 

Frequently, this statement of objectives is shortened to the four key 
words,—scholarship, service, leadership, and character. The object goes 
beyond the four key words, however. Creating an enthusiasm for scholar- 
ship goes beyond just an increase in scholarship. It is evident that the 
object of the National Honor Society is to improve student attitude, 
particularly, in regard to the four areas—scholarship, service, leadership, 
and character. The improvement of these four areas in our schools would 
be a fine accomplishment. The improvement of these four areas through 
a change in student attitude would be an even greater achievement. This 
is the desired function of the honor society—to improper student attitude 
on scholarship, service, leadership, and character and, as a result, of im- 
proved attitudes to improve scholarship, service, leadership, and character 
in the school. 

An honor society properly chosen will consist of students who excel in 
the four objectives. While the degree of success will vary individually, 


there will be present in the group superior scholars who also excel in the 


Dean W. Mickelwait is Principal of the Eugene High School in Eugene, Oregon 
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other areas. This group, with good faculty sponsorship, will be held in 
high regard by students and faculty. 

The advantage to the entire school should be readily evident. High 
scholarship becomes socially respectable. No longer is a top scholar con- 
sidered “queer,” since it is evident these students excel in other fields in 
addition to their scholastic achievements. Here the students find a group 
acceptable according to their standards since they participate in many 
school activities and excel in scholarship. This condition makes possible 
and probable an improvement in student attitude toward the four key 
objectives of the society. 

There are also distinct advantages to the members of the society. Each 
student is strengthened by association with others. The aggressive is 
curbed; the shy develops leadership; the leader learns to follow. He learns 
that any honor carries a corresponding responsibility. He realizes that he 
is a representative of a national organization; that, by virtue of his mem- 
bership, he is always an example of the highest standard of deportment. 

With the honor society functioning, the administration of the school 
has at hand a highly dependable group available for feeling the pulse of the 
school. This organization can be called on to take over the student portion 
of responsibility for promoting the attitudes you wish to have present in 
your student body. This is an excellent organization for launching new 
projects. You have in the organization a highly intelligent and competent 
group ready for service. We should make use of their abilities. 

The method of election of honor society members is important, and 
much of the hoped-for success depends upon a good election system. The 
suggested constitution provides elections shall be by the Chapter Council 
consisting of the principal and faculty members. In no case shall there be 
fewer than four faculty members. With a sufficiently large Chapter Council 
it is possible to avoid any tendency toward a continuing clique, and the 
membership will not carry the stigma of faculty partiality. 

The Chapter Council has before it the objective of making possible the 
creation of enthusiasm for scholarship, the stimulation of a desire to render 
service, the promotion of leadership, and encouragement of the develop- 
ment of character. A properly organized and functioning honor society 
will promote these four objectives among its own members and the student 
body at large. 

We have in our honor society the greatest potential for power of all the 
student organizations in a school. With a competent Chapter Council and 
a wise and energetic sponsor, the society can be the force in your school to 
make possible those desired improvements in student attitude. 
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Summary of the presentation made by J. A. RICHARDS 
Teaching Shut-Ins by Telephone 


QO) HE average 4 of every thousand school children are homebound 
or hospitalized for an extended period of time. This represents approxi- 
mately 140,000 shut-ins out of the nation’s 35,000,000 school population 
who are not receiving the full educational, psychological, and social values 
of classroom participation. 

And our own knowledge of the critical shortage of classroom teachers 
points up a crucial gap between the need and the number of qualified home 
teachers required to fullfill our legal and moral obligation to provide these 
shut-ins with minimal educational services. The “promising practice” 
that I am to present aims at helping to solve three important administra 
tive problems with which you may be concerned: 


1. More homebound and hospitalized children than can be cared for by 
your present staff of qualified home teachers. 
2. A shortage of home teachers certificated to teach high-school subjects. 


3. Insufhcient funds and facilities to care for the psychological and social 


needs of these shut-ins. 


Teaching by telephone pioneered in lowa some sixteen years ago by the 
late W. A. Winterstein, former director of special education, has earned 
acceptance and state approval in more than 43 states where several thou- 
sand shut-ins have received part or all of their education by this method. 

The School-to-Home telephone service is provided by the Bell System 
and independent telephone companies nationally at a nominal monthly 
rental charge of between $13 and $25 per month depending upon distance 
and number of departmentalized classroom outlets. This cost usually 
averages less than the cost of a single hour per week of regular home in- 
struction. Through the home station and portable classroom units the 
homebound or hospitalized child has direct two-way communication with 
his classroom. He hears his teacher and classmates, he can speak to them, 
and he can join in classroom discussions. Here is how the method can help 
solve these three important problems: 


1. Teaching by telephone supplements and does not substitute for 
regular home instruction. However, the telephone makes it possible for 
the home teacher's load to be lightened. And by reducing the number of 
hours that must be spent with a given pupil, she is able to serve more 
homebound children. 





J. A. Richards is Director of the Special Education Division of Executive, Inc., 
New York, New York. 
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2. At the secondary level, where it is difficult to secure teachers who are 
certificated in high-school subjects, arrangements can be made for the regu- 
lar class teachers to visit the shut-in for an hour or so each week to provide 


the necessary personal supervision. 


3. Costing as little as $3.50 per week or little more than a single hour 
of home instruction, teaching by telephone provides the educational, 
psychological, and therepeutic values through a sense of belonging and 
the social stimulation of a full school week of near-to-normal class partici- 
pation. 


Wherever the method has been properly applied and effectively used, 
these values have been self-evident. Some children actually earned better 
grades via telephones than when they previously attended school. From the 
social standpoint, while there is no substitute for actual classroom attend- 
ance, the telephone teaching contact with the class offers psychological and 
social values which would not otherwise be within the reach of the isolated 
homebound child. And the method offers some very worth-while, side 
effects in terms of benefits to the rest of the class. 


But there are some minor problems involved which can be adjusted 
through intelligent application and use of the method. They relate to the 
matter of privacy for the teacher and class, and techniques for describing 
visual situations in the classroom. These problems and their solutions are 
referred to in a recently published pamphlet titled Questions and Answers 
About Teaching by Telephone. Based on a survey of over 100 installa- 
tions and continued, the answers reflect the experiences of a substantial 
cross section of qualified educators who have worked with this method, 
some of whom serve on the project's Advisory Committee. Copies can be 
secured from the office of the National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals in Washington, D. C., or from the Special Education Division 
of Executone, Inc., in New York. 


Time and the experience of several thousand shut-in students, many of 
whom have received all or part of their education by this method, attest 
to the educational and psychological values of teaching by telephone. But 
its social values were dramatically illustrated in a story told by the princi- 
pal of a midwestern high school at the Association's conference in Milwau- 
kee two years ago. He reported that a high-school athlete, injured in a 
game, was connected by telephone to five classrooms as well as to an addi- 
tional outlet in the gymnasium through which he was able to talk to the 
coach and his teammates and keep abreast of school athletics. And on 
Friday nights he was able to hear the school’s basketball games in the gym 
with the help of a friend seated near the speaker giving him a play-by-play 
description. Intrigued with the idea, the principal decided to drop in on 
the boy one Friday night to see how the game was coming over. He was 
pleasantly surprised to discover sixteen boys packed into the athlete's 
sickroom and to learn that the enterprising athlete had charged them 
each a dime a head to hear the game! 
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WHAT ARE EFFECTIVE WAYS FOR EVALUATING THE 
SECONDARY SCHOOL? 


CHAIRMAN: Fenton H. Farley, Principal, Rochester Senior High School, 
Rochester, Pennsylvania 


DISCUSSANTS: 
Glenn H. Lewis, Principal, Fullerton Union High School, Fullerton, 
California 


Fred McDavid, Superintendent, RichWoods High School, Peoria, Illinois 


Summary of the presentation made by ALFRED S. CURTIS 


| ae the most complete and effective way to evaluate a 
secondary school is to use the Evaluative Criteria. There can be little 
doubt about its thoroughness and anyone connected with its use finds it 
difficult to deny its findings. One of the greatest advantages of the use of the 
Evaluative Criteria is that it gives administrators and school boards as well 
as the interested public as nearly concrete proof of the weaknesses and 
strengths of the local school as it is possible to obtain. The courage to 
make changes, sometimes drastic changes, and the courage to spend money 
is often bolstered by the facts shown by an evaluation using the Evaluative 
Criteria. The facts proven to the faculty members of the shortcomings of 
the instruction are equally valuable. 


There are other means of a much less thorough nature that effectively 
indicate the success of a secondary school. One part of the schools work is 
successfully measured by the reports of work done by students attending 
college. More and more colleges are voluntarily sending the grades made 
by freshmen back to the high schools from which they came. All colleges 
should do this and all high schools should appreciate it and should use 
these reports by compiling these grades and studying them to attempt to 
see their weaknesses. 


The other part of the school’s product—the students who do not go to 
college—is not so easily measured. The schools that are fortunate enough 


Alfred S. Curtis is Principal of the Hopewell High School in Hopewell, Virginia 
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to have the so-called “work” programs of office training, distributive educa- 
tion, and diversified occupations do find themselves able to measure the 
success of the non-college student. These schools find that, as their teacher- 
co-ordinators contact the business and industrial establishments in their 
school area, they do learn of the weaknesses of their schools that need 
strengthening; they do learn of the success or failure of their product. 


Another effective method of evaluation, especially in the areas where the 
population is not static, is to obtain statements or evaluations by the 
parents and the students who have previously lived in other school districts. 
By making note of these evaluations wherein the student and his parents 
have compared the present school with one or ones the student attended 
previously, a rather accurate evaluation can be obtained. To be worth 
while and reasonably accurate, some form for noting evaluations must be 
used. It may be just blank sheets of paper in a file folder marked for the 
purpose. Other “samplings” of this kind may also be made even though 
the student is not planning to leave. A month or two after the student has 
been admitted from another school is a good time for an “evaluation” con- 
ference with the student and his parents. 


The testing programs now being conducted by most schools are another 
effective method of evaluation. Hevze, no one test is of much value without 
the others. Of course, the purpose of the testing program is to test the 
students, but the scores made by the students may also be used to test the 
effectiveness of the total school program. 


If the capacity of the students is tested by psychological tests and I. Q. 
tests, and the students are tested for their mastery of high-school material, 
something can be seen of the effectiveness of the school—as well as the 
effectiveness of each student. Consistently lower scores on content mastery 
compared with capacity scores must indicate inefficiency on the part of the 
school. Its deficiency may be in motivation, in communication to the 
students, or improper use of school time. But it is inefhcient. 


Student morale is another indication of a school’s effectiveness. Students 
do not need to be hilariously enthused about their school. Better morale 
is indicated by a happy, sincere, friendly, respectful enthusiasm. Repeated 
mean pranks, disorders, destruction, and disrespectful conduct are indi- 
cations of a poor school. It has been my observation that such conditions 
exist because of too much leniency rather than too much control, although 
both are bad. 


By far the best indication of the effectiveness of a school on a long-term 
basis is the growth in attitude, moral tone, living standards, religion, and 
ideals of the community surrounding the school. When a community 
grows in these respects, the school has had something to do with it. Seldom 
is the school given this credit, but a community will not grow without 
something to make it grow. A brief study of the history of the area compar- 
ing happenings, organizations, news items, etc., at different periods in the 
community's past with the present will show the nature of its growth. 
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Summary of the presentation made by L. H. SHILLINGLAW 


_ the schools of our nation are undergoing a most critical exam- 
ination by the public. The innumerable articles dealing with our schools 
which have appeared in national magazines, books devoted to a discussion 
of teaching procedures and curriculum offerings, wide publicity given by 
the Armed Forces and numerous colleges in regard to the lack of mastery 
of basic fundamentals by personnel entering their respective institutions 
have given just cause for the citizenry of our nation to raise the question, 
“How good are the schools of today?’ 

As a result of this wave of publicity given to education, there has been 
a great upsurge in interest on the part of the lay public concerning the 
quality of the educational programs being offered in their respective com- 
munities. They show encouraging evidence that they are willing to pay 
the mounting costs of an educational program, but they are becoming more 
insistent that this educational program is one of quality and is one that 
will continue to improve. To determine its present quality and to insure 
the opportunity for the future growth and improvement, makes it of ut 
most importance that the educational program of any school be con 
tinuously evaluated. 

There are many definitions which may be given to the term evaluation 
However, all will embody the general principle of examining the outcomes 
of the present program of education in relationship to the objectives and 
philosophy of the individual school and of determining means and proc 
esses by which the school can, by continuous growth, become a better one. 
Because evaluation involves the study and examination of so many factors 
which contribute to the attainment of the desired outcomes of any educa 
tional program, those responsible for giving direction and organization to 
evaluation should fully realize the magnitude of the implications and 
should give careful study to the scope and limitations of the program to be 
undertaken. 

Regardless of the methods to be used in evaluation, it is necessary that 
the areas of the program to be studied be clearly defined and the objectives 
to be used in measuring the desired outcomes be carefully selected. Both 
the areas to be studied and the objectives to be used should be selected by 
the co-operative participation of lay personnel, administrators, teaching 
staff, and selected students. 

Probably, the most common and most frequently used method of evalua- 
tion is the 1950 Evaluative Criteria of the Co-operative Study of Secondary- 
School Standards. Other methods available for use include criteria de- 
veloped by regional accrediting associations and state departments of edu- 
cation. It is also possible to employ outside survey staffs or visiting com 
mittees. The work of outside staffs and/or committees is usually of two 
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types: (1) they do the evaluation and then report back to the school and 
staff, or (2) they review the findings and assist in the work of a program of 
self-evaluation. All of the above-mentioned methods are familiar to most 
school officials. If not, the procedures to follow in evaluation by any of 
these methods can be easily obtained from the various accrediting associa- 
tions, state departments of education, or from the education departments 
of colleges. 

Even though the trend of creating larger school attendance units is well 
established, there still exists in our nation a myriad of small secondary 
units. In Iowa, for example, there are 494 high schools with an enrollment 
of education for the youth of their communities as the administrative off- 
cers of these small units are just as interested in providing a good program 
of education for the youth of their communitie as the administrative ofh- 
cers are in schools having much larger enrollments. However, they do not 
have at their disposal either the time or the staff to give frequent and de- 
tailed evaluation of their educational programs. 


Due to the limitations many schools face in developing and carrying out 
an extensive program of evaluation, it would be profitable for such schools 
to develop some sort of a checklist for use in making a study of their school 
programs. The consideration of the items of such a checklist and their im 
plications to the school program might well serve as the basis for discus- 
sion groups within the school for a long period of time and for instituting 
action toward the development of a more effective school program. The 
following are some items for consideration which might be included in 
such a checklist. In listing these items, consideration has not been given to 
any order of importance: 


1. Are the efforts of the school being directed by well<lefined objectives 
and a workable philosophy of education? 

2. Are counseling services being offered which will assist youth in making 
intelligent choices beneficial to self and society? 

3. Are the health services of the school adequate? What attention is being 
given to safety education? 

4. How well does the school’s program meet the Ten Imperative Needs of 
Youth? 

5. Is the instructional program being given supervision and direction? 

6. Are the established policies of the board of education in writing and 
available to staff members? 

7. Has a study been made of the school’s dropouts? 

8. Has a graduate survey been made within the past five years? 

9. How well developed is the in-service training program for staff members? 

10. How well adapted is the curriculum to the needs of the students and 
to the needs of the community? What opportunities are being provided for the 
slow learner and for the gifted child? 

11. Is the co-curricular program integrated with the curricular program? 

12. How effective is the school’s public relations program? 

13. What are the needs in the community for a program of adult educa- 


tion? 
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14. What opportunities are being provided for student participation in 


formulating school policies? 
15. Is the school engaged in any research or experimentation in regard to 


its existing program? 

If “it pays to advertise” is a good slogan for business, then a slogan of 
“it pays to evaluate” is equally good for education. After evaluation, those 
responsible for its direction should take great care to guard against two 
possible pitfalls. The first is for nothing to happen in regard to improving 
the existing program; the second is not to attempt too many changes in too 
short a period of time. The logical thing to do is te develop an organized 
plan for improving the school’s program over a period of time and in line 
with the findings of the evaluation. It should be kept in mind that there 
is nothing so good that there does not exist an opportunity for improve- 
ment. 


HOW CAN THE PRINCIPAL PROMOTE PROFESSIONAL 
GROWTH OF THE STAFF? 


CHAIRMAN: Fred C. Slager, Co-ordinator of Curriculum and In-Service 
Education, Columbus Public Schools, Columbus, Ohio 


DISCUSSANTS: 
Rufus A. Brackley, Principal, East Greenwich High School, East Green- 
wich, Rhode Island 
Donald W. Shanor, Principal, Powell High School, Powell Wyoming 


Summary of the presentation made by E. T. McSWAIN 


THE NExtT DECADE IN SECONDARY EDUCATION 


ain next decade may prove to be the most crucial period in secondary 
education in this country. Urgent will be the need for additional housing, 
equipment, and budget. Of greater importance, however, will be the need 
for professional improvement in instruction and curriculum. The board of 
education and the principal may obtain assistance from commercial firms 
and community agencies to obtain additional physical facilities and 
equipment. Improvement in instruction and curriculum, however, will 
depend on the vision and co-operative action of all members of the faculty. 
The principal may and should delegate to others many administrative 
duties. He cannot delegate, without serious consequences, his leadership 
responsibility in providing the motivation and means to secure continued 
professional growth on the part of teachers and departmental chairmen. 
The contribution that secondary education will make to youth and society 
in the next decade will depend primarily on the individual and collective 
thought and action of the principal and the faculty. 


E. T. McSwain is Dean of the School of Education at Northwestern University in 
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The principal may be affected in motivating professional growth of the 
staff in the degree that he improves his understanding of such societal 
trends and conditions as population increase, growth in organization, cor- 
porate expansion in commerce, speed and scope of mass media of com- 
munication, automation in industry, and the global interdependence 
among nations, so that he may interpret their implications for changes in 
instruction and curriculum. 


THE PRINCIPAL’s ROLE IN INTERPRETING SOCIETAL CHANGE 

The faculty looks to the principal for assistance in understanding prop- 
erly crucial issues with regard to philosophical concepts and psychological 
principles which underlie the objectives, instructional methods and de- 
sired outcomes, in secondary education. Any adoption of some of the 
patterns of secondary education to be found in some European countries 
would nullify much of the progress that has been made in offering equal, 
but not identical, educational opportunities for all American youth. 
Helping teachers to understand a philosophy and psychology of education 
appropriate to democratic ideals and values is a leadership role that must 
be accepted by the principal in seeking to motivate and to secure con- 
tinued professional growth on the part of the faculty. 


RECOGNITION OF THE PROFESSIONAL STATUS OF TEACHERS 

Teachers in secondary schools have completed four or more years of 
preparation in general and professional education. They are professional 
people, not merely employees of the principal or board of education. Every 
effort should be made to effect a change in the generally accepted view that 
teachers are public servants. They are members of a profession. It is their 
opportunity and responsibility to motivate and guide the maximum de- 
velopment in the mental and moral abilities of youth. Their interest in 
professional growth is dependent upon the principal's recognition of their 
professional status and their right to share in formulating policy, objec- 
tives, instructional method, and curriculum design of the school. It is the 
opportunity of the principal to share with these professional people in 
their various activities. The principal is a professional co-worker and, in 
the degree in which he is accepted as a competent co-worker, there 
emerges greater growth in professional thought and action on the part of 
the teachers. 

A policy and a plan by which an appointed committee of the teachers 
share with the principal in initiating means to encourage professional 
study, classroom experimentation, research, and newer instructional 
methods will enhance the recognition for and participation in a program of 
professional growth. Time is required for professional study and adequate 
preparation for classroom teaching. 


RELATING PROFESSIONAL MERIT AND SALARY 
Another way in which the principal may motivate professional growth 
on the part of the staff is to make every effort to limit the teaching load 


—— 
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to not more than four classes each day and to restrict the range of teaching 
to not more than two subjects. Many of the non-teaching duties may be 
delegated to the students or to employed persons who do not possess com- 
parable professional preparation. Teachers like students differ in ability 
and performance. Appropriate recognition should be given to teachers 
who possess high professional abilities and who observe effective methods 
of instruction. A system of free enterprise is as essential in education as in 
American business. Serious may be the consequences to professional 
growth if the current practice observed in many school systems to award 
salary increment each year solely on the basis of years of experience. 

The principal has the opportunity to assist the board of education and 
teachers in initiating a co-operative study to appraise the advantages of a 
policy and plan to relate professional merit with salary increments. In 
addition there needs to be formulated a set of criteria and an appropriate 
procedure for evaluating effective teaching and evidence of professional 
growth. 

The motivation of professional growth may be more realistic when the 
principal has helped the board of education to adopt the policy and plan 
to grant when merited such non-monetary awards as: (1) full or part-time 
leave of absence with pay, to be used for graduate study, community study, 
research, writing, or travel; (2) part-scholarships for summer study or 
international travel. These awards should be interpreted by the board of 
education as an investment in improved instruction and curriculum for 
youth. 


A SOCIALLY SIGNIFICANT IN-SERVICE PROGRAM FOR PROFESSIONAL STUDY 


The number of new teachers to be employed and the probable high 
turnover in the faculty in secondary education in the next few years makes 
teacher in-service education an important function of the school principal. 
Opportunity should be provided for teachers to improve their understand- 
ing of business economics, trends in industry, in human geography, in the 
humanities, and in international affairs. Youth is learning about con- 
temporary problems and trends as they listen to the radio and interact 
with television and the press. It is as essential that teachers experience 
continued growth in the fields of general education as in the content and 
method of their teaching fields. The board of education should appraise 
the value of this type of teacher education program to improvement in 
instruction and curriculum and should be ready to allocate funds to obtain 
specialists in the various fields selected for study by the faculty. 


ACADEMIC FREEDOM AND PROFESSIONAL GROWTH 
The primary objective of academic freedom in secondary education is 
to motivate and to obtain improvement in teaching. Restricting regula- 
tions and emphasis on conformity produces insecurity, complacency, and 
poor instruction. Academic freedom for the faculty motivates mental 
inquiry, experimentation, and research. 
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It is the responsibility of the principal at all times to safeguard for 
teachers the opportunity to examine contemporary issues and trends and 
to become informed with reference to the pros and cons of these issues. 
Frank discussion of ideas and issues should be encouraged. Teachers 
should understand from the leadership of the principal that they can 
readily perform their obligation to help youth engage in the discussion and 
study of controversial issues. The principal should at all times seek to 
protect teachers from the pressure of individuals or groups who seek to 
improve their particular idea of secondary education upon the faculty. 
Evidence of professional growth can be observed in the degree in which 
teachers and principal share in designing a curriculum appropriate to the 
needs of youth and the needs of society, and then presents for examina- 
tion and appraisal their findings to the public. 

Teachers are citizens as well as members of the teaching profession. 
Professional growth is motivated when the principal recognizes and pro- 
tects the right and privilege of teachers to participate as citizens in the 
various civic and social affairs in the community. 


PROFESSIONAL GROWTH OF THE PRINCIPAI 


The principal is in need of continued professional growth. His educa- 
tional leadership becomes more effective as he reveals in daily thought and 
action an understanding of significant societal trends and conditions and 
their implications for secondary education; an understanding of research 
and experimentation that is related to instruction and curriculum; and 
an understanding of philosophical and psychological issues and concepts 
and their relation to the objectives and practices in the secondary school; 
and an understanding of the complex process of teaching and learning. 


The principal's association with teachers, students, and parents should 
at all times reflect a strong faith in democratic education and courage to 
deal with the realities in contemporary society and to face the probable 
future. He becomes more effective in promoting professional growth in the 
degree that he reveals the result of professional thought, study, and action 
and seeks to employ indirect rather than direct means for stimulating in- 
terest in and a desire for continued professional growth on the part of the 
faculty. 

No position in the school system is more important in terms of produc- 
tive leadership than the principalship. What this position contributes to 
teachers, students, and parents depends primarily upon the person who 
accepts the invitation to occupy this position. What is to be accomplished 
in secondary education in the next decade depend primarily upon the 
co-operative endeavor of the principal and the faculty to translate prob- 
lems into opportunities and to design and to maintain the quality of 
instruction and curriculum essential in preparing youth for the duties 
inherent in the citizenship in the challenging and complex years which 
will characterize the second half of this century. 
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Summary of the presentation made by VICTOR M. HOUSTON 


c principal can promote professional growth of the staff only by 
considering himself a member of the team, purging his mind of the notion 
that the faculty is his faculty. Only then will members of the faculty realize 
that each has a share—and an interest—in promoting professional growth; 
they will not be pointlessly at work merely to execute the whims of a drill- 
master. Working with is far more alluring than working for. 


Of the many basic considerations guiding him, the principal should be 
especially aware that (a) every member of the group has the right—and 
the responsibility—to participate in the formulation of decisions; (b) each 
member is motivated by the urge to participate in matters affecting his 
present duties, working relationships, and professional development; (c) 
a permissive atmosphere in which mistakes are regarded as indices of 
normal growth and in which it is acknowledged that opposing points of 
view contribute to group growth is essential to effective teamwork; and 
(d) his own role should include stimulation of the group to action, imple- 
mentation of the plan of action, and assistance in interpreting the growing 
program to the community. 

Many obstacles keep principals from wholeheartedly implementing 
these considerations. Overcautious interpretation of their responsibility 
by law, the resultant sense of pressure, and the honest belief that only they 
are “in the best position” to interpret public sentiment cause many princi 
pals to assume all burdens by themselves. Well-meaning attempts to ful 
fill the “headmaster” stereotype also make many principals nothing more 
than the “Lord High Everything Else.” The assumption that busy teachers 
would prefer them to “lay down the law” and “run the school yourself” 
compels many principals to do just that and to leave the teachers to seethe 
in their classrooms. When any of these things happen, by his vote of “no 
confidence,” the principal is denying the staff the opportunity to grow 
with the job, and rise above the technician's level to that of professional 
educator. 

Ihe principal who embraces these understandings uses many devices to 
speed this growth quite naturally. He encourages, approves, or stimulates 
curriculum improvement projects; action research activities; institutes; 
formal study in extension, evening, Saturday, and summer session Classes; 
local workshops; visitations; bulletins; self- or group-directed reading; and 
leaves of absence for study and travel. This principal realizes that, in 
promoting professional growth, the process of working together is as im- 
portant as the product. 

Many of the foregoing assumptions and activities were exemplified in a 
northern California county. A superintendent and staff identified by poll 
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the areas of curriculum study in which teachers in the county most needed 
help. Chico State College was requested to work with this staff to set up a 
workshop type program of study. Major emphasis was on the teaching of 
the social studies, with special attention to correlating and integrating 
curricular offerings with the unit or thematic approach. Planned jointly 
by a college team, the entire county staff, and teachers applying for help, 
a semester-long workshop evolved. Evidences of productive endeavor 
already at hand and the enthusiastic desire of teachers to carry on the work 
beyond the original period, speak well for this co-operatively planned 
project. 

These teachers do want to grow in service; what's more, they can identify 
their needs and the needs of their school. The county staff is losing no 
prestige becausc the work will not be published under the superinten- 
dent's letterhead. Nor is the college staff threatened because this experi- 
ence had to be tailor-made to fit the needs of a particular group of teachers. 
There hasn't been a person connected with the project who has not grown 
with the experience—and enjoyed every minute of it. 

You've seen the popular television program with the thesis that “People 
Are Funny.” Being people, teachers are funny. They can be left in the 
classrooms for years, and lose all touch with the dynamics of their com- 
munities and schools. They can easily become lackeys of the guy who is 
trying to keep up all by himself with modern educational needs. Or, 
under the guidance of a wise principal, they can share in the program and 
the problems of a school. This, teachers have a right to. But more than 
this, principals must remember that our communities and our schools 
need the insights and wisdom of teachers. Youth can be led to trust, to 
respect, and to grow only by teachers who are trusted, respected, and grow- 


ing. 
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HOW MAY THE PRINCIPAL AND THE FACULTY PROMOTE 
WHOLESOME SCHOOL MORALE? 


CuairMan: H. J. Clark, Principal, Arkansas City Senior High School, 
Arkansas City, Kansas 


DIsCUSSANTS 
Frank Van Vleet, Supervising Principal, Williamson Central School, 
Williamson, New York 
O. C. West, Principal, Hinsdale Township High School, Hinsdale, 


Illinois 


Summary of the presentation made by LOREN A. CRITSER 


ie MY administrative experience, spanning some fifteen years at junior 
and senior high-school levels, I have felt, very strongly, the significance of 
this rather nebulous condition we choose to call “school morale.” It 
“seems to exist’ or doesn’t. Even after some rather thorough research, it 
seems difficult to determine just exactly what has caused such a status or 
lack of it. I am convinced of at least three things: it doesn’t “just happen,” 
it can only be brought about by an accumulation of shared experiences, 
and the importance of each factor in this “accumulation” does somewhat 
vary with the school and community conditions which the school staff 
faces. The following factors are those which experience has proven of 
considerable value in a real situation. There can be found many evidences 
of the contributions of each procedural area to a very “healthy” school 
situation. I make no claim for uniqueness in what follows, but I do feel 
that they do work and do represent sound suggestions. 

Let us begin by stating what many have said before—the greatest morale 
factor (this includes student, faculty, community) is that of the develop- 
ment of a fine educational program in which students, faculty, parents 
have the feeling that this is their program and that their contribution 
really counts. That means that your professional leadership is recognized, 
that you want this program to represent the best thinking; that all have a 
part to play in this co-operative development. 

It is always true, I am sure, that the best morale can only exist in an 
environment of democracy, that each person has a worth as an individual; 
that both our students and faculty shall have increasing opportunities to 
accept leadership roles; that I as a person, am far more important than the 
subject I may teach or the scope of my school responsibility. All of you 
administrators could give many evidences of the operation of this basic 
principle. Beginning with the interviewing of prospective teachers, con- 
tinuing through their evaluation period (which must never end!) , work- 
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ing with them in guidance, counseling, curricular development, activity 
program, this is always a fundamental. It follows, too, that in our rela- 
tionships with students, whether they be administrative or instructional, 
we develop that kind of co-operative leadership and share with them our 
problems, our program, and our desires to have a better school. 

I feel, very strongly, that the principle of recognition is most important. 
I do not just mean emphasis on publicity occasions, but to be continuously 
alert to saying thanks by sharing with teachers and students commendatory 
remarks and press releases, by giving constant recognition to in-service 
training, and by assisting in developing instructional and administrative 
potential. Teachers (and students, too) are usually very sensitive in this 
area, and the morale values are truly significant. Such seemingly small 
techniques as putting pictures and clippings on the faculty bulletin board, 
routing commendatory letters that come to me and the superintendent, 
using student leaders to handle community conferences, presiding over 
such programs as college Day—all can help morale immeasureably. 

And now, a few words about the morale value of just being human. | 
am well aware that all of us pride ourselves in being living examples of 
that description, but my experience leads me to believe that few of us work 
at it. I do not mean the development of an attitude that breaks down the 
line of distinction between the status as a student and as a teacher. The 
record, in some school situations, is filled with sad practices based upon 
a misconception of the proper role of teaching and administrative person- 
nel. I mean, rather, something very positive—a philosophy on our part 
that permeates all of our relationships with students which tells him that 
his welfare is truly our concern, that I am aware of the world about me, 
(I even know what is meant by “rock and roll” lingo in some modern 
music!) , that I believe in freedom of discussion, that my role as a teacher 
is to assist him is making life decisions and in developing his personality to 
its maximum, that I make mistakes which I freely admit and which he 
should likewise share. These are only a few axioms by which to develop 
this human quality, and space prevents any further analysis. 

Finally, may I share with you, a remark made to me last June in my 
office by one of my graduates just as she was ready to participate in the 
ceremony (which, by the way, is predominantly a student affair). She 
said simply this “Mr. Critser, I wish very much that it might have been 
possible to have known you personally.” I know nothing of the motiva- 
tion there, I know it may sound very conceited, but I know that she was 
sincere, that she truly felt that “I was more important as a person, than 
as a principal.” My school is a rather large one as are most of yours, but 
let's take “time out” really to conduct ourselves as “‘persons.”” 
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Summary of the presentation made by RALPH V. BACKMAN 


iaeeieine like people, can be warm, affable, compassionate, and in- 
spirational; or they can be cold, sullen, austere, and repelling. Schools 
set the moral tone of the communities in which they exist and, in com- 
posite, that of the nation. 

Democracy depends for its perpetuation on the degree to which the 
citizen is an active, enthusiastic participant in it as a form of government 
and a way of life. The institutions of America must reflect the degree to 
which the worth of the individual is recognized. By providing the citizen 
with the opportunity to exercise his rights and to perform his obligations 
through actual participation in its functions, we acknowledge his place 
in the scheme of things. 

Our future rises or falls through the attitudes and understandings 
carried into adult life by the products of our schools, our youth. If our 
citizenry is dissatisfied with its training in the occupational and citizen- 
ship skills needed to live effectively in this period of history, the causes of 
public education and democracy, itself, face obstructions in the form of 
apathy, or, as in many instances, opposition to their efforts. 

It is the responsibility of the school to build understanding between the 
segments of our population. To overcome prejudice, fear, frustration, and 
general discontent, our graduates must possess discriminating taste, be 
capable of effective action, be tolerant, and be capable of thinking criti- 
cally in a manner consistent with the Christian tradition and our demo- 
cratic way of life. 

Democracy, as we subscribe to it, is not just a method of government, 
it is a way of life. Either we believe in democracy, or we do not. What is 
desirable for democracy is desirable for the individual, also. To set our 
social ideal, clothed in ethereal, meaningless generalities, before youth as 
something to be attained is of little or no value, and is contrary to what 
we know of the learning process, if youth himself does not see and feel 
intelligibly the part he is to play in its success. 

Our way of life, our philosophy of government, and our philosophy of 
education must all be part of a coherent system. Otherwise, all parties in- 
volved in trying to build a strong America will find themselves confused, 
disillusioned, frustrated, and fearful of the consequence of their acts and 
those of others. 

Morale within the individual school will be high or low, wholesome 
or unwholesome, in proportion to the extent to which the American 
dream is provided the opportunity of fulfillment. All efforts to establish 
wholesome morale within the school arise from one motivating source— 
the desire to provide the learning situation with a climate in which all, 
pupils and teachers, may accomplish the purposes of education. In Ameri- 
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ca these purposes are related to the perpetuation of adequate and resource- 
ful personalities, prepared for involvement in the society in which they 
are going to live and work. The key to wholesome morale in all our in- 
stitutions is participation. The contented are those who feel they are 
essential to the success of an enterprise. 

If we believe sincerely in the democratic way of life and the processes 
through which it is attained, we must believe implicitly that the recipients 
of the benefits are to be all members of the group who must participate 
in and control the institutions which they have helped to create and under 
which they are to work, play, and live. The school is such an institution. 

All persons in the school community have some responsibility for whole- 
some school morale. True, the leadership rests with the principal. How- 
ever, wholesome morale is the end result of a co-operative undertaking 
requiring reciprocal support and understanding. Leadership must reflect 
the expertness needed to direct the activities of others and to get them 
to participate enthusiastically and effectively. There should be no room 
for doubt as to what are desirable attitudes and practices within the school. 

School morale reflects the effectiveness of the prevailing philosophy and 
policy. Unless there is consistency between theory and practice, the 
democratic spirit cannot prevail and all efforts directed toward curriculum 
construction, method within the classroom, and improvement of the 
physical environment will be in vain. 

Too often, persons other than the beneficiaries determine the needs 
and interests of the participating members of an institution. Nothing is 
quite as detrimental to morale as the lack of opportunity to prove one’s 
ability to perform in the manner the situation requires of the well-quali- 
fied, self-reliant individual, unless it is the absence of expert assistance, 
sympathy, and understanding at a time when the participant recognizes 
his own inabilities and has need for advice and help in arriving at the 
desired solution to a problem. 

We must recognize this generation of youth is comparatively adult and 
should be treated accordingly. Also, just as important, we must recognize 
that this generation of teachers is the best prepared yet to handle the train- 
ing of youth for democracy. In the school, the morale of all parties con- 
cerned must be given consideration. To fail to make proper discrimina- 
tions as to duties and responsibilities is to provide deterrents to intelligent 
judgments about people and propositions. The needs of youth are great 
in proportion to his ability to help others. Consequently, his concept of 
citizenship deals more with rights than duties. For the older citizen, the 
teacher, and the administrator, it is concerned far more with obligations. 
If we fail to recognize the difference, we are sure to drive a wedge between 
school relationships destructive to morale. 

Just as the teacher must accept youth as he is and provide in both cur- 
ricular and co-curricular activities those experiences and opportunities 
for self-satisfaction, self-appraisal, self-direction, and the challenge to 
achieve at a still higher level, the pupil, the public, and the administrator 
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must also consider the manner in which the teacher is like and unlike 
the pupil. Although the modern school is conducted with the interest of 
the child as the focal point, we must be aware of the individual and societal 
needs of the teacher. Good teacher morale is the best guaranty of good 
school morale. Pupils and teachers will work together with understanding 
only if the climate is right for both. 

If good pupil morale is the end result of a permissive school atmosphere, 
such a permissive atmosphere must apply to the teacher, also. To be love- 
able and self-respecting as a result of being loved and respected works both 


ways 


WHAT EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES CAN THE SCHOOL 
OFFER TO THE ADULTS IN THE COMMUNITY? 
CHAIRMAN: Paul L. Halverson, Principal, Stillwater Junior High School, 

Stillwater, Minnesota 


DISCUSSANTS: 
Donald F. Piper, Principal, Laconia High School, Laconia, New Hamp- 


shire 

Guy Shellenbarger, Principal, Marshfield Senior High School, Coos Bay, 
Oregon 

C. Darl Long, Principal, White Plains High School, White Plains, New 
York 


Summary of the presentation made by ARTHUR G. MARTIN 


a as we believe that education is a continuing process and 
that we educate from the cradle to the grave, it is fitting that the program 
of this National Convention should include a topic on educational oppor- 
tunities for adults. When one looks at adult education as related to public 
education, he can divide it into three classifications: 


1. Educational opportunities offered to adults for self-improvement 

2. Educational opportunities offered to parents to help them to get to know 
young people better 

§. Educational opportunities offered to adults so that they might serve 
their community and be better informed regarding school and community 
operation. 


As one thinks about education for self-improvement, he needs only to 
look around to see what many school systems are doing in the field of 
adult education—adult education for recreation, for avocation, for educa- 
tion. The school systems open up their buildings, supply personnel and 


Arthur G. Martin is Principal of the Glen Ridge High School in Glen Ridge, New 
Jersey. 
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often money to finance the programs which include woodworking, golf, 
French, typewriting, psychology, panel discussions, symposiums, fly tieing, 
do-it-yourself, and Naturalization classes, plus hundreds of others as shown 
in a variety of brochures displayed here. With the help of the Adult Edu- 
cation Association, Napsa, and various state adult education groups, many 
school systems in the country can get expert advice on how to start a pro 
gram of adult education to provide educational opportunities for adults 
for self-improvement. If interested, contact the Adult Education Associa- 
tion office in the NEA building in Washington, D. C., or your division of 
adult education in your state department of education. 

In the development of educational opportunities offered parents to get 
to know young people better, a person finds a more difficult job. This is 
due to the fact that it is necessary to define the objectives very carefully 
and to determine the needs and the planning of the parents to reach your 
objectives. The best examples of such a program is the use of representa- 
tives of various organizations and parents to develop a code of social con- 
duct. The Philadelphia Suburban Schools worked co-operatively on such a 
program and Glen Ridge High School has also developed such a code. 
The mechanics of organization will differ in each community but the end 
result is almost the same. We should not forget to include young people 
in our planning. 

The schools can also offer educational opportunities to adults to know 
their young people better through planned programs with PTA or Home 
and School Organizations with representatives of the school and com- 
munity discussing young people and behavior patterns, the responsibility 
of the parents, knowing your child, etc. Many communities have developed 
a speakers bureau made up of students who periodically speak before civic 
groups, thereby bringing the adults closer to the thinking of young people, 
thus improving the tolerance of adults towards the younger generation. 
The counseling and guidance services in any high school should be open 
to the adults as well as young people. They can aid adults immensely in 
getting to know the young people in the community. The third one is 
also important for opportunities for adults to serve their communities 
through participation in and co-operation with the school program. 

Many educators have worked with lay advisory groups and have given 
it up as a bad job or a poor experience while others have been most success- 
ful by using these groups as a public relations tool as well as a meter to 
measure the thinking of the community as to readiness to embark on a 
new project. However, it’s the feeling of many that they serve another 
great purpose—that of helping to plan programs for the school and 
community. 

A good example is that of an adult-student recreation advisory board 
which sets the policy for the community recreation program. Monies are 
approved by the board of education, the superintendent acts or advises, 
and representatives of all organizations in the community help the young 
people on the advisory board plan the program for the year. The adults 
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also act or advise, chaperone when necessary, and act as leaders for many 
of the interest groups such as auto mechanics, tap dancing, social dancing, 


league basketball, dramatics, bridge, etc. All organizations are kept in 

formed of the progress of the program through their representative on the 
recreation advisory board. It works too in Glen Ridge, New Jersey, since j 
1949. ; 


Another example of this area would be an advisory council made up 
again of representatives of all organizations in the community who meet 
about five times a year to discuss the school and community. Any person 
can submit a problem to the agenda committee which screens the requests ‘ 
and makes up the agenda for the council. It is important to note that 
teacher representatives are appointed from all schools and the superinten 
dent appoints the chairman of the council. The council has been a valu 
able aid in determining the readiness of the community for adoption of 
new school ideas or revision of the program. Some topics discussed re- 
cently include 


1. Study of extraschool activities with the idea of giving the teacher more 
time to teach. 

2. Revision of the school report card. 

3. Study of the French program in the elementary school 

4. Discussion of various handwriting methods and, adoption of the one 
which meets our needs 

5. Evaluation of our reading program—a critical review of Why Johnny 
Can't Read 

6. Survey of spelling throughout the schools. 





7. Study of collection of monies in the schools for any activity—community 
drives, milk, pictures, etc 
8. Reports on program and budget. 


[here are many more good examples of how any school can offer adults 
of the community educational opportunities, but, since time prevents the 
citing of additional examples, suffice it to say that a great deal of work has 
been done in this area and much more needs to be done. “Good schools 
make good communities; Good communities support good schools.” 


Summary of the presentation made by M. CHANNING WAGNER 


Wuy AbDULT EDUCATION? 


— the public schools are engaged in preparing the youth of 
today to assume the responsibilities of the future, it is the adults of today 
who are responsible for running the country at the present time and who 
need all the help that the schools can give them. 


M. Channing Wagner is Assistant Superintendent in charge of the Division of 
Secondary Education of the Wilmington Public Schools in Wilmington, Delaware. 
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DEFINITION OF ADULT EDUCATION 
Lyman Bryson, nationally known adult education leader, has defined 
adult education as, “All activities with an educational purpose that are 
carried on by people engaged in the ordinary business of life.” This is a 
broad concept which, if accepted, places a definite challenge on the public 


schools. 


Neeps oF Apuuts To Be Met By ApuLT EDUCATION 

Before discussing what educational opportunities the schools can offe1 
adults, we should consider adult needs for education. Outstanding among 
which are to acquire more schooling, to get an intelligent understanding 
of changing world conditions, to participate intelligently in the civic and 
social development of the community, to assure economic security by im- 
proving on the job or preparing for a new one, to use increasing leisure 
time profitably, to have opportunity for creative expression. 


Iwo Types oF ADULT EDUCATION 
Adult Education to meet these needs usually falls into two categories 
formal classroom instruction and services to adults which are generally 
of a less formal nature. 


CLASSROOM INSTRUCTION 

Formal classroom instruction includes: pre-high school instruction— 
reading, writing, arithmetic, English, and other subjects for adults who 
wish to complete an elementary education; high-school tnstruction—even- 
ing classes for adults needing work on a secondary-school level; vocational 
education—evening classes and other activities providing instruction and 
experience in the trades and industries, merchandising, business educa- 
tion, foreman training, homemaking, practical nursing, and the like; 
English and citizenship training for the foreign born; and In-Service train- 
ing for teachers. 


GENERAL ADULT EDUCATION 

General adult education—conducted through classes, workshops, forums, 
lectures, discussion groups, etc. The variety and number of these general 
adult activities are practically endless and would vary according to the 
needs of people. By way of illustration we might mention some of the 
activities which have been found successful in Delaware: leadership train- 
ing, driver education, lip reading, sewing, physical education, furniture 
restoration, square dancing, arts and crafts, choral singing, and orchestra. 


Is RECREATION ADULT EDUCATION? 
There is a decided difference of opinion as to whether certain forms of 
recreation should be included in an adult education program. Many 
community leaders hold that recreation engaged in purely for the fun 
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of it is not education. Adult educators take the point of view that recrea- 
tional activities which make a creative contribution to personal develop 
ment belong in an adult education program and that instruction which 
improves the participation in these activities, such as learning new skills 
and practicing the manipulation of them, is justifiable. 


SERVICE TO THE COMMUNITY 

rhe services that adult education renders to individuals and groups are 
more difficult to administer than formal class instruction, but they are 
often of equal or greater value to the community. As is the case in all 
adult education, these service activities are contingent upon the needs to be 
served. They might include vocational and educational guidance for adults, 
leadership in community organization; co-operative planning and carry- 
ing out city-wide projects; counseling on program planning; providing 
leadership training; and supplying resources such as speakers, films, and 
literature. The groups to be provided with the above services include 
parent-teacher associations, womens’ organizations, welfare councils, 
youth groups, etc. 


SCHOOL FACILITIES MADE AVAILABLE TO COMMUNITY 


Another service to organized community groups is providing them with 
available school facilities after schoo] hours. 


FINANCING 

Difficulty in financing adult education programs present a serious handi 
cap to the success of the program in many instances. Some of the various 
ways of financing employed throughout the country include—a percentage 
of the total budget for education allocated to adult education. (Under 
this system in some states there is no fee charged.); in some districts adult 
education is self-supporting, the consumer paying the cost; and in others, 
there is a combination of the two above plans, the activities for adults 
being partly supported by the state or district and partly through fees 
charged the participants 


ADMINISTRATION 


With the remarkable development of adult education during recent 
years, an increasing number of state and city departments of adult educa- 


tion have been established and directors employed 
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WHAT EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM IS NEEDED IN THE JUNIOR 
HIGH SCHOOL 


CHAIRMAN: J. W. Elwell, Principal, Woodrow Wilson Junior High Sc hool, 
Hamilton, Ohio 


DISCUSSANTS: 
Charles F. Hadley, Principal, Curtis Junior High School, Topeka, Kan- 


SaS 
J. E. Rose, Principal, Abraham Lincoln Junior High School, Rockford, 


Illinois 


Summary of the presentation made by HOWARD B. TINGLEY 


| questions have a habit of becoming increasingly 
complex, making unequivocal and unqualified answers impossible. The 
variables of community directive, physica? facilities, staff and student 
composition must necessarily temper and influence answers. 

Disregarding conditioning influences, let us consider our program—it’s 
philosophy and purpose. We are agreed that our junior high-school will 
provide educative experience and activity, which develops and trains 
young adolescents to make optimum use of latent physical, mental, social, 
emotional, moral, and aesthetic assets and abilities 

Changes taking place within this age period (12 to 15 years) bring 
growth and change extremes. We immediately picture radical weight and 
height changes, but social and emotional changes are even more pro- 
nounced, and certainly as characteristic. Modern junior high schools are 
created to serve the peculiar educational needs of these teenagers. The 
needs of these persons determine the educational program of your junior 
high-school. 

The actual program of mathematics, English, social studies, physical 
education, etc. needs no “spelling out.” State legislatures and local boards 
of education specify matter. We devise and implement methods and pro- 
cedures conducive to optimum educational results. Some of us use a block 
of time, or the core program, to continue instruction in the so-called funda- 
mental subjects. We use a trained staff of counselors to provide group 
and individual guidance, although every teacher is and should be a coun- 
selor. 

We create opportunities and use many methods to direct and help chil- 
dren to become youth. Young adolescents are urged to form a plan of 
study which begins in junior high school, leads into senior high school, 
and eventually results in adequate preparation for life. Sometimes special- 
ized secondary-school subjects are introduced a year earlier. Elective 








Howard B. Tingley is Principal of the Petaluma Junior High School in Petaluma, 


California. 
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courses and broadened offerings of classes adapts instruction to varying 
needs and abilities of the different pupils. Shops, laboratories, gym- 
nasiums, and other special facilities for exploratory studies are provided, 
which reveal abilities, interests, and needs of pupils. A balanced program 
of academic subjects are combined with music, art, industrial arts, home- 
making, physical education, club activities, intramural sports, and com- 
petitive athletics—all designed to the physical and social development of 
teenage pupils. This educational program can be most successful when 
conducted by a professional staff of men and women teachers trained 
especially to guide and teach junior high-school pupils. Our program, 
you see, recognizes in varying degrees the six functions of the junior high 
as listed by Gruhn asd Douglas. 

Classes entering or leaving our junior high-school would be thoroughly 
prepared to make this transition. Articulation is a major responsibility 
with incoming pupils from the several elementary schools; we use many 
methods that have proven effective. 

Integrating learing experiences is not unique to the junior high-school 
but is an ever present challenge. Many of us, trained a generation or more 
ago, still have a tendency to cling to; e.g., untenable concepts of transfer 
of training. 

Our educational program had to be aligned with scientific evidence. 
Today's block of time, or core program, is based on common needs, in 
terests, and problems of early adolescence. Pupils are provided a broad, 
general education in the basic knowledge and skills. We continue to 
emphasize that the major portion of the school day is devoted to the “3 
R's.” Our program further co-ordinates and integrates into effective and 
wholesome behavior those skills, understandings, attitudes, ideals, and 
expanding interests presently being learned or previously acquired. 

Pupils in our program will be assisted in making intelligent decisions 
concerning their present educational opportunities and future educational 
and vocational possibilities. Teacher and administrative time will be allo- 
cated for group guidance and individual counseling, thus enabling pupils 
to make optimum use of their various abilities and aptitudes. Pupils are 
assured ready assistance in making social, emotional, and mental adjust- 
ments. 

Pupils will be afforded suitable opportunities to explore and discover 
their special interests and abilities. They will be stimulated to widen their 
avocational, cultural, social, and recreational interests. Our program will 
assure pupils opportunity for socialization. Opportunities must be pro- 
vided in classes, clubs, committees, student councils, and leadership classes 
for satisfying participation in decision making and citizenship. 


Our program aims to provide educational facilities and opportunities 
suited to each pupil. Varying needs, interests, abilities, aptitudes, person- 
alities, and backgrounds of pupils are recognized, and suitable educational 
opportunities provided. Obviously, this imposes a much heavier burden 
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upon teachers for lesson planning, selections of instructional material, and 
for appraisal of pupil achievement. 

Educational programs, however planned, still operate in classrooms 
directed by teachers. It is vital, therefore, that definite provision be made 
for teacher in-service training. Programs offered and the quality of teach- 
ing do not necessarily bear close relationship. We need total staff partici- 
pation in planning, evaluating, and re-directing. You as principal will 
furnish leadership and supervision, but, to be successful, it must be a total 
staff effort. Assuming your program was developed from a philosophy, it 
seems reasonable to expect this philosophy evolved administratively as con- 
trasted to something that wells-up from pupils and teachers. 

Parent or communities must be responsible for providing adequate 
facilities; for seeing that physical equipment necessary to the program be 
furnished. Principals, is turn, have an equal responsibility of providing 
an adequately trained staff, whether they are employed ready-trained or 
trained on the job. Pupils and parents have been part of the team; they 
need to recognize themselves as contributing members, both in building 
program and accepting it. Community understanding or good public re- 
lations at this point is a must; that is, unless you are proficient at lifting 
yourself by your boot straps. When your educational blueprint has been 
worked over, accepted, and understood by the staff, parents and students 
know what educational intentions are; what procedural changes are neces- 
sary to accomplish them, and what can be expected in benefits—then, 
probably, you will have the educational program needed for your junior 
high school. 


Summary of the presentation made by C. BENTON MANLEY 


Tenepamaros of four-year high schools in the United States has 
been sharply excellerated since 1946. Today three fourths of all pupils of 
secondary-school age attend reorganized schools, and more than fifty per 
cent of all seventh- and eighth-grade pupils attend reorganized secondary 
schools of some type. 

Emphasis is being placed on narrowing the wide gap that still exists 
between purpose and program on all secondary-school levels. Recently 
French and Koos have stressed the importance of sharply modifying the 
program of the junior high school because of what research has taught 
us about the physical, emotional, social, and intellectual characteristics 
of youth of this school level. 

The program of the junior high school should be developed to meet the 
needs of early adolescents who are growing up in a dynamic society and a 


C. Benton Manley is Director of Secondary Education in the Springfield Public 
Schools of Springfield, Missouri. 
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rapidly changing world which frequently places strenuous demands upon 
their powers of adjustment and of creative growth—a world whose recent 
technological and social developments have left broad areas in our culture 
where adults themselves have not yet fully adjusted to rapid changes and 
have not yet developed adequate or generally accepted mores. 

Ihe most important function of the junior high school is to help early 
adolescents mature in desirable and socially acceptable directions. In dis- 
charging this function, a very wide range of body growth, personality 
traits, social adjustments, mental development, cultural background, and 
intellectual interest must be recognized. In addition, the developmental 
tasks of early adolescents must be fully taken in account. 

Since the impressionable years of the junior high school are so critical 
in helping the adolescent develop patterns of behavior that result in 
socially acceptable human relationships, the field of the social studies, 
broadly defined, assumes a place of paramount importance. The role of 
the teacher in directing and shaping the interpretation by the pupil of all 
facets of his contacts and interaction with his surroundings in terms of 
his background of experience, both firsthand and vicarious, constitutes an 
essential element of instruction in this area. Citizenship education, includ- 
ing a knowledge of American ideals and goals and an understanding of the 
means through which they are reached, constitutes a part of this program 
which must be included. The fundamental skills of communication, 
science organized into units developed around the common problems of 
home and community life related to this area, a sound and continuing 
program of mental and physical health education in addition to super- 
vised play and physical development, and an understanding of family life 
and home relationships must all be a part of the junior high school pro- 
gram. 

Exploration and differentiation have been recognized as functions of 
the junior high school since the beginning of the movement. Therefore, 
it should include a diversified club program, student activities, courses 
in art, vocational and instrumental music, elementary business practice, 
and such other special-interest offerings as financial and other limitations 
of the school concerned will permit. 

No junior high school is worthy of the name without a functioning 
program of guidance. To function adequately, guidance must be closely 
inter-related with the curriculum, and every member of the teaching staff 
should participate actively in it in some capacity. 

The design of the educational program of the junior high school is as 
important as the offerings included if early adolescent youth are to be given 
direct help in meeting all of their developmental tasks. Such a program is 
neither an elementary- or a high-school program. While it may take on 
some of the characteristics of both, most important is that it shall be 
designed for the pupils whose needs it is to serve. 

A basic feature of an improved design for junior high schools which has 
much to commend it is a core program to which pupils are assigned at 
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least one half of the school day. More than this amount of time can be 
profitably utilized for the core in some situations, particularly in the 
seventh and eighth grades. It is also highly desirable for each core-class 
group to stay with one teacher for at least one half of the school day; 
two periods should be considered a minimum. The following are some 
valuable characteristics of the core program: 


1. The core teacher becomes the advisory teacher, and much of the guidance 
program functions through the core. Thus, guidance and instruction become 
closely inter-related. 

2. The content of the core program is largely concerned with common in 
tegrating education and should consist of a well-planned series of experiences 
which involve learnings of common concern to all youth. 

3. A large portion of the core program is concerned with citizenship educa 
tion and with providing experience in this area. 

4. Since personal guidance and civic education of pupils are the responsi 
bility of the core teacher, instruction in social and moral values also becomes 
an obligation of this teacher 

5. The core program should include many projects and experiences which 
challenge the deeper social drives and enable pupils to develop desirable pat 
terns of behavior when they meet problems of close personal relationships in 
the family, in peer groups of one sex, and in mixed groups of both sexes. 

6. Much of a good core program will be organized into units centered 
around common problems of everyday living. Through the study of such prob- 
lems, the technics of critical and relational thinking are developed, and integra- 
tion of knowledge, skills, understanding from many fields of learning occurs, 
and power to utilize all of these in meeting life situations is strengthened. 


In some states, because of certification requirements or other restrictions, 
it is not possible to organize a core program as indicated above. Under 
such conditions, many of the values of the core program may be gained 
through the use of an organizational device which has become known as 
the “little school within a school.” A minimum of six class sections, two for 
each grade, is necessary before this type of organization can be used success- 
fully. 

In it each teacher works in the area of his specialty. Pupils are organized 
into class sections which rotate between the various core teachers during 
a series of consecutive periods of the school day according to a synchron- 
ized plan of scheduling. The core teachers are given a conference period 
in common in which they co-ordinate their work, plan their instruction, 
and deal with problems of guidance. 
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HOW CAN THE STUDENT COUNCIL AND THE PRINCIPAL CO- 
OPERATE MOST EFFECTIVELY? 


CHAIRMAN: Gerald M. Van Pool, Assistant Secretary for Student Activities, 
National Association of Secondary-School Principals, Washington, D. C. 


DISCUSSANTS 
Warren M. Davis, Principal, North Plainfield High School, North Plain- 
field, New Jersey 
W.K. McCharen, Director, Peabody Demonstration School, Nashville, 


‘Tennessee 


Summary of the presentation made by HAROLD A. YORK 


: principal must believe in his students to the extent that he is will- 
ing and anxious to work with their representatives in developing, promot- 
ing, and carrying out a program of student activities. If the principal 
has not developed his philosophy to the point where he believes that stu- 
dents at the secondary-school level should be given responsibilities and 
duties in the school activity program, the program is probably fore- 
doomed to failure or at least to a weak, rather frustrating existence. It 
should be emphasized here that there is an easy way and a difhcult way to 
administer an activity program. The easy way is, of course, complete ad- 
ministrative and faculty management of as few activities as possible. The 
difficult way is to encourage many activities, all under student manage- 
ment, with the administration staff and the faculty staying in the back- 
ground as much as possible as counselors. 

Student management of activities, if not carefully supervised, will some- 
times come to grief, and the principal will find himself in difhculty with 
his community, his patrons, or his superiors—maybe with all three groups. 
I submit that the principal can use such an experience to develop a closer 
and a more dynamic association with his student council because they will 
see the results of thoughtless action. He can also use such an incident to 
bring patrons, community, and superiors along with him in his philosophy 
of student responsibility in the realm of activities. 

So much for general thoughts on this topic. Because of the limited time 
for this talk and discussion, let us get into some of the practical aspects of 
the problem. 

1. If the principal and the student council are to co-operate most effectively, 
it is obvious that they should meet together frequently. It is most important 
that there be a regular faculty adviser to the council, but the principal should 
meet with the group in its first two or three organization meetings and about 
every third meeting thereafter. 


Harold A. York is Principal of the Roosevelt High School in Portland, Oregon. 
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2. The principal must make very clear to the council the areas in which it 
will be given responsibility and duty—preferably in writing. 

3. There must be the promise and the proof of administrative backing 
when the council tries to do such things as bringing about improved behavior in 
assemblies or when it tries to stop squirreling by student drivers about the 
school. If a problem or a violator is referred to the principal by his council, he 
should act promptly in their support. 

4. The principal should not interfere in an activity directly, but only 

through the faculty adviser unless and until there is a real problem because a 
council can learn from mistakes. This non-interference until the last possible 
moment will tend to give the students a greater sense of responsibility and a 
greater trust in you, the principal. It is usually sufficient merely to question the 
wisdom of the activity in question. 
5. If the students bring about a situation that involves administrative policy, 
it is usually sufficient merely to call this to the attention of the council. They 
must be given the opportunity to change their program to conform to policy. 
Only if they fail to do this, should the principal come out with a flat “no” to 
them. 

6. Handled properly, many of the principal's problems can be made to 
seem as if they were council problems and can be originated by that group. Thus 
their sense of importance is enhanced and they will be more serious about their 
responsibilities. 

7. Encourage the initiation of practices that may lead to the starting of a 
fine exemplary tradition. 

8. Make your council conscious of the good name of the school; make it 
community conscious through its projects and activities. 

9. Other ways to give councils a sense of importance are 

a. Invite the council to a faculty meeting. Have a careful agenda of 
mutual problems for discussion. 

b. Set up one or two joint faculty-council committees to study and report 
on some common problems. 

c. Encourage each council to review and amend the constitution. 

d. Urge each council to purchase and leave to the school in its name, 
some item of equipment needed, perhaps on the stage or in the 
visual aids department. The price could be controlled. 

e. Insist that each council adopt one or more projects to carry out dur- 
ing it’s term such as re-writing the constitution, organizing an Asso- 
ciated Boys Students to correlate with the Girls’ League or setting 
up a new format for assemblies. 

f. Encourage the council to honor some one connected with the school 
at an assembly and give him a memento of the occasion. The cus- 
todian, the cafeteria manager, or the PTA president are good subjects. 
Insist on agendas for each meeting. 

Insist on term-end evaluation and report for the benefit of the next 


sos 


succeeding council. 

i. Encourage the council to go formal—put on a tea and reception for 
parents or for faculty or for administration once or twice each year. 

j. See that your school joins the National Association of Student Coun- 
cils and your state association of student councils. See that your coun- 
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cil is represented at the meetings of these groups, if humanly possible. 
Get all the journals, minutes, and publications of these groups and 
set up a reserve shelf in the library. Encourage the addition of books 
to this shelf. My school binds copies of all its minutes of meetings 
and places these on the library shelf. 

k. If a new activity is to be promoted, be sure that the criteria and objec 
tives are clearly stated before they proceed. 


lo review, let us remind ourselves that our own philosophies must be 
able to encompass the idea of student managed student activities. Our 
faculty must be brought along in co-operation with the student council 
There must be a well trained faculty advisor in constant touch with the 
council as guide and counselor. The sphere of activity for the council 
must be clearly defined and responsibility fixed. Councils must be given 
a sense of importance and must be encouraged to engage in a variety of 
activities. They must be encouraged to be active in their own school 
activities and to be active in state and national student council organiza 
tions. They must be given real authority and firm support in their acti- 


vity program. 


Summary of the presentation made by WILLIAM M. KULSTAD 


B: FORE we start a discussion of how the student council and principal 
can co-operate most effectively, it is well for us to establish the premise that, 
unless there is co-operation between the student council and the princi- 
pal, there will be no effective student council. Co-operation is the chief 
criterion on which is based the success of student council work in any 
high school. It must also presuppose, out of necessity, that the principal 
sees the need for a student council and for principal-student council co- 
operation, is willing to give liberally of his time, and is enthusiastic about 
student council work. 

This matter of co-operation must be deliberate on the part of the princi- 
pal and the student council. The principal must recognize the benefits 
to be derived by the school as a whole, the student body, the faculty, and 
the community, and, therefore, place himself in a strategic position for 
co operative action 

Co-operation is gained through understanding. When the student coun- 
cil is familiarized with the problems of running the school and its activi 
ties, a favorable atmosphere is created wherein the council will want to 
co-operate in its solution. This familiarization can be gained through in 
terviews with teachers, students, other student activities, PTA, civic groups, 
the general taxpaying public, and, of course, the principal, whichever the 
situation dictates. 


William M. Kulstad is Principal of the Rapid City Junior-Senior High School in 
Rapid City, South Dakota. 
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On the other hand, when councils make the students’ problems known 
through proper public relations, without presupposing that they know all 
the answers or can solve all problems, they will be in a good position to 
seek and receive assistance in the solution of these problems with credit 
to the council. This method assumes that student councils can and should 
help solve school problems that students create by virtue of the fact that 
they are students. Student councils must co-operate with the faculty and 
the administration if their work is to be effective. In short, co-operation 
between council and principal is a two-way street with reciprocal co-opera- 
tion between the two. When a council co-operates with the faculty, it is 
co-operating with the principal since he (the principal) represents the 
faculty in relation to council work as well as all school matters 


There is no better way for the principal and the council to co-operate 
most effectively than to work together, with the principal serving as stu 
dent council adviser. This, I realize, is time demanding, but the rewards 
duly compensate in the forms of better leadership training, student citizen- 
ship, student participation, and better morale. Administrative thought 
and student thought are less likely to be misunderstood. It gives needed 
prestige when the principal attaches high-ranking importance to student 
council work. It must be extremely important work, otherwise the prin 
cipal would not be spending his much-demanded time in serving as adviser. 
Chere is no greater reward for a principal than working with high caliber 
students. His contacts with this type of student are altogether too few 

To foster deliberate co-operation between principal and council the 
principal must help maintain a permissive atmosphere where free discus 
sion and action may take place without reprimand. He must be tolerant to 
student council failures. He must act in a counseling or guidance capacity 
to the group, which is quite different from his role as administrator. To 
gain a favorable relationship with the council, he must act in much the 
same capacity as the coach of dramatics, basketball, debate, or band direc 
tor. Students must understand that the adviser, and specifically the prin 
cipal, is as much interested in the success of student council endeavors as 
the council itself. 

This whole matter of co-operation can be successful if relationships are 
kept on a democratic basis. The student council must learn both parts 
of the definition of democratic procedure which guarantees rights and 
privileges for action and decision, but not without responsibility for these 


rights and privileges 


Most effective co-operation will result when the principal and the coun 
cil recognize that this deliberate attempt to help solve problems together 
is the only method of satisfactory student council work. There can be no 
success of student council work in any school without it. 
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WHAT ARE WE DOING ABOUT SPIRITUAL VALUES AND 
CHARACTER EDUCATION FOR PRESENT-DAY YOUTH? 


CHAIRMAN: Earl Hampton, Principal, Leslie Junior High School, Salem 


Oregon 


DISCUSSANTS 
Brother Michael C. Brangan, S. M., Principal, Cathedral High School, 
Belleville, Illinois 
Paul Parsons, Principal, Royster Junior High School, Chanute, Kansas 


Summary of the presentation made by SISTER MARY JANET, S. C. 


defined, spiritual values are concerned with immaterial, 
unwordly, sacred things—the higher values of life. Included are the ideals 
and principles which are basic to American democratic society and, 
therefore, of primary importance in character education. In an era dom 
inated by materialism, it is well to examine our status in relation to spirit 
ual values. For simplicity, this brief summary outlines what we are doing 





to develop spiritual values (1) about things, (2) about persons, and (3 
about God and religion. 

First then, there are many learning experiences in schools which directly 
or indirectly influence the attitudes and habits of youth toward things 
toward our country and its institutions, toward nature, toward property 
Indeed a strong justification for universal education is its power to promote 
understanding of American democracy and to strengthen and perpetuate 
it. Through books and persona] contact with its institutions, students learn 
to love their country’s ideals and its bounty, to know and respect its in 
comparable documents of liberty, and to accept personal responsibility 
for its welfare 

Chey learn to respect and care for property, public and private, to be 
kind to animals, and to conserve the resources of the earth. They are led 
to appreciate beauty in literature, art, music, architecture, and nature, 
both through studying about them and through direct experiences which 
lead gradually to higher levels of taste and enjoyment 

Equally numerous are activities related to persons, for the development 
of human relationships that befit a democratic society is the constant con 
cern of schools. This nation was conceived in recognition of the inherent 
dignity of the human person, a profoundly spiritual concept based on the 
common brotherhood of men under the Fatherhood of God. History shows 
it operating in the lives of great patriots of past and present. Projects in 
intercultural education have developed understanding and respect for all 


Sister Mary Janet, S. C., is Secondary-School Curriculum Consultant for the 
Commission on American Citizenship of the Catholic University of America in Wash 
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races, nationalities, occupations, and classes. The comprehensive high 
school in particular recognizes the dignity of youth of differing capacities 
and backgrounds and, in practice, teaches their mutual interdependence 

Youth are encouraged to accept responsibility for the common good by 
sharing in school administration and planning, and by co-operating with 
community projects such as charitable drives and safety campaigns. Com 
pletely guided, they choose and prepare tor occupations consistent with 
their ability to serve the common good. Their natural idealism is satisfied 
by emphasis on the service concept which should prevail in the protes 
sions, in business, and in industry. All such experiences and many others 
are commonplace in the curriculum of the American high school 

My third point leads to controversial, but highly important matter. No 
one will deny that man’s expression of dependence on his Creator repre 
sents the highest kind of spiritual value. In the church-related school, of 
course, fundamental religious truth is taught as such and is the founda 
tion for character building. There is no controversy here. However, re 
ligious educators are constantly aware of pupils and graduates who do not 
live up to their religious beliels, and today there is serious effort to devise 
curriculums which may relate religion more eflectively to lile. This is a 
large task! 

But the task of the public school is even greater. There religion cannot 
be taught in general to all pupils because of diversity of beliels. Neither 
can it be ignored if the school is to fulfill its function of promoting the 
democratic ideal. For America’s ideals are rooted in belief in God and the 
unalienable personal rights which flow from the Creator. This concept 
constantly influences the conduct of our government, both national and 
state. Our coins proclaim to the world our trust in God. Chaplains are 
indispensable in the armed forces. Our presidents have continually relied 
on divine help and guidance; legislative sessions open with prayer. The 
len Commandments decorate the doors of the Supreme Court building 
and, during sessions as the Justices enter, the Court Crier calls God 
save the United States and this honorable court.” God's place in our 
government is prominent and secure 

Neither are God and religion ignored in the public schools. There ts 
considerable variation throughout the country, but I have witnessed as 
tivities regularly carried on in particular school systems: reading from the 
Bible without comment; grace before meals; religious songs; school assem 
blies opened with prayer, enriched by hymns, addressed by priest or min 
ister; referral of pupils to clergymen for guidance; religious instruction 
on released time. This list is only a sampling 

Yet I believe more needs to be done. For it is a disturbing fact that non 
of these practices passes unchallenged, and some of them have made sen 
sational court cases. In other words, there is no universial acceptance of 
God's place in the public school, and there is understandable insecurity 


among teachers and administrators. The Religious Education Association 
and the National Council of Churches of Christ are two organizations 
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attempting to clarify the issue. Many cities and states also are Carrying on 
various types of programs 

I cannot hope in a few words to resolve the conflicts. Yet I should like 
to present bricfly a point of view—one that is theistic, but not sectarian 
For there is a wide difference between the presentation of sectarian re 
ligion and the recognition of responsibility to God for our actions. Re 
member we are talking about the public schools of the United States of 
(America, a country founded and continuously developed on a belief in 
man’s complete dependence on God. Today it is this foundation which 
clistinguishes us most sh irply from the totalitarian state which recognizes 
no power higher than itself and scorns all individual rights. In spite of 

; 


revolutionary changes wrought in society by society by technological and 


scientific advance, the basic ideals remain the substance of the American 


dream. Daily in the flag Salute our pupils pledge allegiance to this n 
tion, under God, It seems to me the public schools can make no mistake 
if they grasp other opportunities to str ngthen this basi concept of demox 
racy. | am a great admirer and a staunch defender of our public schools 
I respect their God-learing teachers and administrators. I believe that 
they will free themselves of their most serious critics in regard to the 
teaching of spiritual values if, without compromise, they allow the name of 


God to appear wherever it is called for in books and courses of study 


Summary of the presentation made by RALPH G. CHAMBERLIN 


Mor AL. and spiritual values are fundamental to the well-being of 


any organized society. Without them, the binding element vital to com 
munity life is inevitably lost. Here in the United States, moral and spirit 
ual values are doubly important, for our democratic government and 
American culture both depend upon each citizen’s knowledge and exe 
cise of faith, honesty, kindliness, co-operation, and respect for the rights 
of others. These values are so vital to our nation’s welfare that we con 
sider the obligation to guide boys and girls in learning and practicing 
ethical behavior to be one of the chief tasks of the public schools in the 
United States; it is impossible to conduct a good school without emphasiz 
ing moral and spiritual values 


By moral and 


spiritual values we mean those values which, when ap 
plied in human behavior, exalt and refine life and bring it into accord with 
the standards of conduct that are approved in our democratic culture 
The Educational! Policies Commission of the National Education Associa 
tion, in its 1951 report, makes an analysis which is intended to help clarity 


the moral and spiritual values upon which the American people as a whole 


Ralph G. Chamberlin is Principal of the Rufus King High School in Milwaukee 
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have agreed to manage their individual lives and their corporate activities 


including the public schools. These ar 


1. Human Personality—The Basic Value 6. Respect for Excellence 
2. Moral Re sponsibility 7. Moral Equality 

3. Institutions as the Servants of Man 8. Brotherhood 

1. Common Consent 9. The Pursuit of Happine 
». Devotion to Trut/ 10. Spiritual Enrichment 


NeEeEps OF Topay’s YouTH 


Today's adolescent youth finds it difhcult to reconcile ou accepted 


moral values with the realities of a confused and disordered world. Some 
ol the se Att 


1. The breakdown of moral sensitivity, due to war 
2. Submerging of the individual in the complexities of industrial and 
rovernmental organizations 
3. Passive rather than creative use of leisure time 
1. Decline in the number of homes; influence, example, and guidance of 
parents 
5. Increased exploitation of sex in advertising and in the movies 
6. The high frequency of divorce and desertion 
7. The dividing effect of the defense of freedom among the nations, calling 


for moral decisions of unprecedented variety and complexity 


If he is to lend dignity and direction to his learning, our youth must be 


helped to clarily the essential values of American lite 


How VaALurs ARE TAUGHT 

The home is the greatest single factor in forming character; moral and 
spiritual values are learned as a part of family life. Standards of civic re 
sponsibility, honesty, personal worth, affection, and respect are established 
hers 

The school takes each child as it finds him and, through its program of 
planned and supervised experiences, creates a school society in which the 
child as a member can develop skills, attitudes, and disciplines by which 


he can direct his life effectively. Some of these ar 


|. The Guidance Program—The student is made aware of his own poten 
tialities and limitations and is helped to obtain, through his own efforts, a feel 
ing of security and competence. He develops a sense of self-respect and pe rsonal 
integrity by feeling that he can do things of value and that he is wanted. 

2. The Home room (the student’s home at school)—School problems and 


issues are discussed; moral and ethical values are clarified 

3. The Regular Classes—Programs of instruction are planned to consider 
the slow learners and the talented. 

1.. The Extracurricular Activities—Clubs, service groups, student council, 


student convocations with strong leaders of all faiths as speakers, athletic pro 


grams open to all. 
5. The Teacher—Provides the climate for learning and by her personality 


and example influences the learning of moral and ethical values. 
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6. The Principal—Co-ordinates all activities of the school toward the de 
sired goals; clears away obstacles to good learning; and provides leadership in 


training and growth of teachers 
7. The Community—Greatly facilitates or retards work of the school. PTSA 


is a great influence for good 


CONCLUSION 
Public schools have a highly significant function in teaching moral and 
spiritual values. Attempts have been made to indict them as anti-religious; 
they are not! Their policy is hospitable to all religious beliefs and partial 
to none. Our public schools are doing a good job, but our rapidly chang 
ing society presents many problems which require the constant attention 


and action of all who have an influence in the education of our youth 


WHAT PRACTICES IN SCHOOL DISCIPLINE DEVELOP BETTER 
STUDENT-TEACHER RELATIONSHIPS? 


CHAIRMAN: Robert L. Foose, Principal, Westheld Senior High School, 
Westfield, New Jersey 


DISCUSSANTS 
Catherine Corcoran, Principal, North Bennington High School, North 
Bennington, Vermont 
Verritt B. Jense Principal, Cheyenne Senior High School, Cheyenne, 
Wyoming 
I. M. Augustine, Principal, Landry High School, New Orleans, Louisiana 


Summary of the presentation made by WALTER F. SNYDER 


EW subjects, suitable for discussion at a national meeting of secondary 


school principals, have more natural appeal than does this one. Therefore, 
assuming that I have your interest in my topic from the beginning, my 
problem is to sustain it. That all is not well in the area of student-teacher 
relations is evidenced by the numerous radio and television programs 
which hold up to ridicule the public school teacher. Many successful, 
highly respected adults still “see red’’ when they recall various unhappy 
experiences with former teachers. For me to confine my remarks to a 
narrow interpretation of the work “practices” would tend to reduce my 
study to a list of the so-called mechancis of discipline. Since so many 
factors entering into the student-teacher relationship are intangible, I shall 
take the liberty to discuss many of those intangibles 

A teacher who successfully manages students as individuals or as mem 
bers of a group must have certain attitudes, certain points of view which 


Walter F. Snyder is Principal of the South Charleston High School in South 
Charleston, West Virginia 
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show up constantly in his dealings with them.' Without these points ol 
view, although he may be able to maintain excellent surface behavior on 
the part of his students, the basic attitudes which need to be fostered in a 
democracy will not only be neglected but also negative, injurious atti 
tudes are likely to be nurtured. Therefore, in order that both satisfactory 
surface behavior and sox ially acceptable basic attitudes be effected among 
students, a teacher needs to keep before him constantly these guideposts 
or standards to guide him in dealing with students 

1. All behavior, be it good or bad, is caused. With this point of view a 
teacher looks at any deviation from socially accepted standards as a symp 
ton. Rather than punish a student for revealing a sympton, he looks for 
causes that lie deeper. Thus, a serious problem of pupil behavior, in 
stead of irritating the teacher, should challenge his professional com 
petency to diagnose and treat it. 
overnight. Often the teacher has to be satisfied with the least perceptible 
change in a pupil's attitude or conduct, as he works with him from day to 


Behavior patterns, acquired over a period of years, cannot be changed 


day. Good student-teacher relations depend on good human relations put 
to practice in the classroom. The avoidance of sarcasm and ridicule, deep 
respect for the feelings of each student, and the teacher's exercise of self 
control when trying situations arise are musts in this respect 

1. Good student management has as its ultimate aim the development 
of the student's ability toward self-direction. In this respect, instead of 
emphasizing controls which are dependent entirely on his own authority, 
the teacher gradually leads students to develop internal controls where 
they willingly modify their own behavior to meet standards socially ac 
ceptable, and compatible with the welfare of the group. 


5. Firmness and friendliness are not incompatible—the successful teach 
er is both friendly and firm. A classroom situation where the chief means 
of control lies in the austere visage of the teacher is not conducive to good 
pupil-teacher relationships. From the standpoint of mental health, some 
times a teacher damages a student more because of poor disciplinary pro 
cedures, than he helps him by improving his academic skills. Mental 
hygienists are agreed that many tensions, aggravated by classroom experi 
ences, persist long after pupils have finished school 

7. Good teaching is the best means of preventing poor student-teacher 
relations. Some authorities assert that boredom is the greatest single cause 
of disciplinary problems. When a teacher meets the needs of his pupils 
through a good instructional program, he prevents many disciplinary prob 
lems 

8. While one’s success in handling people depends to a degree on one's 
personal attributes, a thorough knowledge of mental hygiene and adoles 
cent psychology, provided that knowledge is put into practice, will enable 


'The January 1956 issue of THE BULLETIN of the Nationa) Association of Secondary-School 
Principals is devoted to the subject of “Discipline.” 
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any teacher to improve his own procedures in dealing with students and 
thus his student-teacher relationships. It is difficult to get adults who have 
long employed faulty techniques in human relations to change then 
modus operandi, even though they may know that their practices violate 


much that is known about social psychology 


Summary of the presentation made by HENRY C. GREGORY 


Pe oss discussion involving discipline should begin with a definition of 
the word itself, because it is doubtful if there is another word in the educa 
tors’ vocabulary that has a greater number of meanings. Depending upon 
the person by whom it is used and the premise upon which it is based, it 
may mean, among other things, punishment, obedience, control, training 
instruction, education, leadership, and self-control. For our consideration 
we shall use Jenkins’ definition—“teaching and learning acceptable be 
havior.””! 

he problem of school discipline is not new. It undoubtedly began 
when the first group of youngsters were brought together for the purpose 
of receiving instruction, and it is safe to assume that it will continue as long 
as we have schools. That it is a serious problem is indicated by the atten 
tion given to it over the years. Perhaps no other aspect of education has 
been given greater consideration, and it is quite likely that it will continue 
to hold the position it now occupies 

Many studies made during the last forty years point to the conclusion 
that unsatisfactory discipline is a leading factor in poor teaching and the 
consequent failure of the teacher. The loss which the pupil suffers cannot 
be measured with any great degree of accuracy, but there can be little 
doubt that the harmful effects on his intellectual, emotional, and social 
development are very great. | nquestionably, progress has been made in 
solving the problem of discipline. Less than half a century ago, the pattern 
of behavior of the children in our schools was regulated to a very con 
siderable degree by the fear of vindicative punishment. Fortunately that 
concept of discipline has changed. Most people will agree that the change 
from formal discipline, with regimentation and teacher domination, to 
the present informal or semi-formal dis¢ ipline with its friendly and demo 
cratic group relationships, has been good. Emphasis at the present time 
is on the prevention of misconduct and the development of self-discipline 
There are, unfortunately, always a few individuals whose misbehavior is 
serious enough to demand immediate corrective treatment 

Let us consider first the so-called corrective measures. Henning’s study of 
225 schools in lowa, Nebraska, and Missouri in 1949 showed that twenty 


‘Gladys G. Jenkins ‘Discipline for the Older Child,” Parents Magazine, XXV (January 
1950), p 30 
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different disciplinary measures were employed. These practices ranged 
all the way from requiring janitorial services for a stated time to corporal 
punishment and expulsion. ‘T he disciplinary measure used most frequently 
was the one where pupils were required to pay, either in money or services, 
for school property which they had destroyed. Corporal punishment was at 
the bottom of the list. It is interesting to note that, with few exceptions, 
there was not a very high degrce of correlation between the frequency of the 
practice and its effectiveness. Keeping pupils, under supervision, alter 
school was first in effectiveness and third in frequency, while expulsion 
which held second place in effectiveness was rated twelfth in frequency 

Most of the other disciplinary measures used such as cutting grades, re 
quiring additional assignments, and suspension are punitive in nature, 
and, although considered undesirable by a majority of the students of disci 
pline, they are undoubtedly practiced to a greater or lesser degree in most 
schools. Their justification must be based largely on the ground that they 
are used only in those cases where immediate and decisive action must be 
taken in order to preserve the necessary social conditions for learning 
Examples of misconduct which justify this type of action would include 
impudence, willful disobedience, and malicious destruction of school o1 
personal property. Among the corrective measures generally considered 
acceptable are individual conferences, parent teacher conferences, retri 
bution and reparation, and loss of privileges. It should be kept clearly 
is mind that the same practice will not be equally eflective with all pupils 
In fact, a practice which may produce a desirable effect with one pupil may 
cause irreparable damage if applied to one of his classmates 

If the teacher is skillful enough to use corrective measures as a means of 
“teaching and learning acceptable behavior,” they will improve the stu- 
dent-teacher relationship. Most pupils will admire and respect a teacher 
who enforces impartially the rules which she conscientiously believes are 
necessary to create and maintain desirable learning situations in the class 
room. 

Let us consider now a few of the practices found in many—if not all 
of our high schools which tend to prevent misconduct and at the same time 
develop self-discipline 

All well-ordered schools must have some rules and regulations. Although 
a few of these must be set up by the administrator, the great majority can 
and should be developed, under teacher guidance, by the pupils themselves. 
Rules concerning conduct in the cafeteria, at dances, at athletic contests, 
in the hallways, on the playgrounds, and at assemblies can be worked out 
by pupils for the entire school. Standards of conduct in the classroom can 
likewise be developed by the members of eac h class. Through this pro 
cedure pupils have a clear understanding as to why a certain regulation 
is necessary, and since it is self-imposed, they are likely to tollow it without 
question. In the case of those regulations which must be set up by the 


2Carol J. Henning, “Discipline: Are School Practices Changing ?,” The Clearing House, XXIII 
(January 1949), pp 268-269 
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principal, teachers should be sure that the pupils not only understand 
them, but also that they see the reasons why they are necessary. Pupils 
should have a part, not only in formulating rules and regulations, but also 
in their administration. In our own school—a junior high school with an 
enrollment of 850—we have student self-management in the cafeteria. The 
rules were developed by the Cafeteria Committee, which is made up of 
me representative from each section, and are administered by student 
monitors. There have been only three occasions during the five years that 
the school has been in existence when it was necessary for the faculty to 
give some help to the student monitors. Plans for social activities and 
assemblies are made by the students with teachers functioning only in a 
counseling capacity. At school dances, teachers are invited to come as 
guests, not chaperones 

Good organization in the school is basic in the prevention of misbehavior 
by the pupils. Organization means muc h more than setting up a S¢ hedule 
which provides classes or activities for each period of the day. It includes 
such things as movement to and from the auditorium for assembly pro 
grams, the care of bus pupils who arrive an hour before classes begin or 
who leave school some time after the dismissal of classes; a satisfactory 
line of communication between the administrator and the teachers and 
pupils so that all concerned know what is going on at all times, and an 
accounting system whereby every pupil can be accounted for quickly at 
any time during the school day 

Perhaps the most important factor in the development of good discipline 
is the school curriculum. It is difficult to set up a program, both from the 
standpoint of courses offered and the methods of instruction used, 
which will meet the needs of the many types of pupils who are found in 
every school. Elimination of this problem would go far toward the elimina 
tion of the entire problem of discipline. 

There are many other practices which may be equally helpful in the 
teaching and learning of good behavior. In this matter of discipline the 
immediate problem for each secondary-school principal might well be an 
analysis of the practices in operation in his own school, keeping and 
perhaps strengthening those that are good, discarding those that are un- 


desirable, and adding new ones where needed. 
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WHAT ARE SECONDARY SCHOOLS DOING TO DEVELOP A 
PROGRAM FOR THE SLOW LEARNER? 


CHAIRMAN: John M. Sexton, Principal, Northeast High School, St. Peters 
burg, Florida 


DISCUSSANTS: 
S. Harry Baker, Jr., Director of Special Education in Secondary Schools, 
District of Columbia Public Schools, Washington, D. C. 
Gerard A. Anderson, Principal, Wilson High School, Florence, South 
Carolina 


Summary of the presentation made by R. BRUCE ALLINGHAM 


L IS important that we understand the characteristics of the slow 
learner, and that we be able to identify him. Too often he is confused with 
the “mentally subnormal,” the “mentally retarded,” or the feeble-minded. 
Sometimes he is termed “educationally retarded.” Actually, none of 
these terms accurately catalogs the slow learner. For this-discussion, we 
should establish several characteristics of the slow learner. 


1. His 1.Q. range generally falls between 75-90. 
2. His progress in learning rate approximates five-sixths of that of the 
“average” child, and there is a cumulative effect of slow progress so that the dif- 
ference between chronological age and mental age gradually becomes wider and 
wider. 

3. He tends to learn by comparatively simple mental process. Drill and 
repetition, judiciously administered, are necessary to fix his learning 

1. He becomes confused when subjected to learning experiences which call 
for rich, associative processes such as may involve reference work from multiple 
sources, generalizing, and developing abstract concepts. He prefers concrete, 
practical learning. 

5. He prefers short-time units and specific assignments to long-time assign 
ments or theoretical assignments in which he must discover goals and objectives. 

6. He must proceed at a rate commensurate with his own tempo of learning. 

7. He has about the same ultimate objectives in life as does his more rapid- 
learning playmate, and will grow up to become a voting citizen of his com- 
munity, state, and nation, as well as a homemaker and wage-earner. 


It is our job as teachers to provide a pattern of learning experiences 
which will permit the slow learner to proceed at an appropriate tempo. In- 
cluded in this pattern should be a general education core of understandings 
and skills, constituting about sixty per cent of the total program, with 
the remainder of the program devoted to such experiences as consumer 
education; training for homemaking, marriage, and child care; training for 


R. Bruce Allingham is Principal of the Franklin High School in Cedar Rapids, 
lowa. 
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such vocations as secretarial work, jobs based on mechanical aptitude, 
clerical work, retail selling, and other services for the public. 

In gearing the material to the tempo of the learner, we use two methods 
(1) special curriculum adaptation for the slow learning child within the 
regular classroom group, or (2) segregation of slow learners from the 
average and rapid learning. Yet, we must never forget that neither of these 
has any value unless the courses of study and the teaching methods are 
adapted to the learning processes of the pupils; these are the crucial reasons 
for ability groupings. 


Sumniary of the presentation made by GEORGE W. CONNELLY 


; = RE are various levels and types of slow learners. Accordingly, any 
discussion of what the secondary schools are doing for such learners must 
be developed so as to show what type of program is being developed for 
any particular group of learners. 

The typical secondary school may have in attendance slow learning stu- 
dents whose I.Q.’s range from fifty to ninety. It is not primarily the pur- 
pose of this paper to discuss the program for potentially brighter pupils 
who, for any combination of reasons, are somehow classified as slow 
learners. This presentation will deal chiefly with some of the provisions 
which are being made for two types of slow learners: (1) the intellectually 
slow group with I.Q.’s of approximately eighty to ninety; and (2) the 
mentally handicapped group with I.Q.’s of approximately fifty to eighty. 

Some schools, for one or another cause, strive to meet the needs of all of 
their slow learners within the typical heterogeneous classroom group 
Under such an arrangement, the ingenuity of the teacher is taxed beyond 
reason as she strives to meet the needs, interests, and capacities of her 
widely differing charges. Other schools employ a combination of factors, 
including records of past performances and the results of a systematic 
testing program, to identify slow learners for the purpose of grouping 
them for instruction. 

The intellectually slow group may be assigned as required to special 
sections in English, mathematics, and science, in their first, and possibly 
even in their second, year in high school. The balance of their school day 
is spent in heterogeneous classes of the socializing and/or non-academic 
type wherein their slow rate of learning will not tend to hinder them con- 
spicuously. 

Within the special classes in English and mathematics, they are likely 
to brush elbows with a small number of potentially brighter pupils who, 
due to proportionately low achievements, are programed therein because 
of the remedial methods employed by the teacher. The general practice 
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in such special classes is to modify course content, procedures, and stand 
ards in accordance with the capacities of the learners. Class size tends not 
to exceed twenty-five. It is unfortunate, however, that such classes are, it 
would appear, offered only in the beginning years of high school. There 
after, those intellectually slow learners who do not drop out of school 
must attend the same classes as average and above average students in the 
required subjects, and must seek intellectual relief during the remainder 
of the school day in whatever comforting electives the program of studies 
may offer. 

There is a slowly emerging program for assigning the mentally hgndi- 
capped group to one teacher for the major portion of the school day. The 
students in such a group are taught by highly individualized methods. 
Learning experiences are personalized, specific, and concrete. As is the 
case in any other classroom, the teacher strives unremittingly to develop in 
the students important social skills. Vocational guidance and training for 
this terminal type of learner are provided with the underlying assumption 
that the best adaptations will be made to later full-time employment in 
the more unskilled and semi-skilled trades. 

As one reviews the literature in the field, he comes upon a number of 
references to “Life Adjustment Education” for the slow learner. At least 
one instance of the organization of a separate school for the retarded stu- 
dent was noted. One also observes the emergence of the term “teacher 
team for instructing slow learners.” 


It is encouraging, in summary, to note that definite suggestions are being 
made for meeting the problems of the slow learners. It is discouraging, 
however, to have to measure up to the fact that the specific course or class 
provisions for slow learners do not extend far enough through the upper 
years of the secondary school to give them a reasonable opportunity to 
experience genuine, continued success. 
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HOW CAN FACULTY MEETINGS STIMULATE PROFESSIONAL 
GROWTH? 


CHAIRMAN: W. H. Millsaps, Prine ipal, Central High School, Chattanooga, 


Tennessee 


DISCUSSANTS: 
J. Lloyd Trump, Head of Teacher Placement and Professor of Educa- 
tion, University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois 
Barney A. Hays, Superintendent, Highland Park High School, Topeka, 


Kansas 


Summary of the presentation made by THE REV. WILLIAM F. FAY, S.]. 


F ACULTY meetings are freque ntly very unpopular for the following 
reasons: (1) they are poorly planned (2) they are unprofitable because 
routine school matters are handled which could be handled by means of 
bulletins issued by the office; and (3) they serve as an opportunity for 
officials and administrators to air complaints. 

For successtul teachers’ meeting the following points are essentially 
necessary: (1) a suitable topic must be chosen; (2) faculty should know 
topic beforehand so they can have opportunity to give it some thought and 
discuss it with others; (3) a convenient time and pleasant locale should be 
selected; and (4) the meeting should be conducted in an orderly fashion 

General faculty meetings, if they are to achieve their purpose in the 
stimulation of faculty members, should never be taken up with discussion 
of routine matters of administration except perhaps at the beginning of 
the year. To be profitable, they should be devoted to various phases of 
school work proper such as applying definite objectives and techniques, 
fostering activity in the classroom, motivation of students, and the like 

Faculty members can be given a realization of general school problems 
For example, the development of correct study habits and of reading skills 
is the concern of every teacher. He is apt to be more interested in the solu- 
tion of these problems if he hears them discussed in an orderly teachers’ 
meeting and, consequently, will become a more interested and efficient 
teacher. 

Harmony and teamwork can be promoted among the faculty members if 
groups are formed into committees in an orderly way to work out the 
solution of problems that are common to the entire school. For example, 
English teachers would profit immeasurably by drawing up together 
methods of correcting reading deficiencies. 

An expert in a.certain field such as visual aids can draw upon his experi 
ence and background to stimulate faculty members to supplement their 
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teaching with these materials. Needless to say the expert must be an 
interesting talker, quite sensibly enthusiastic about his field, and preferably 
attached to another institution. 

The philosophy of education of the particular school can be broken 
down into segments and treated in an interesting way by various mem- 
bers of the staff. This in itself demands a certain amount of research and 
preparation and, if done conscientiously, it stimulates not only the other 
members of the group, but also, to a greater extent perhaps, the members 
presenting the topic. A guest speaker invited to talk to the staff on a topic 
not necessarily pertinent to school routine or problems frequently serves 
to pique the interest of the group and provides material for lively discus- 
sion. 

Questionnaires can be sent to teachers asking them to list subjects they 
would like discussed. Actually they are closer in many instances to the 
problems of the school than the administration itself. They would ap- 
preciate the opportunity of bettering the school’s standards by bringing 
certain points to the surface where they can be met and conquered. A bene- 
ficial twofold result is obtained—a tangible school problem is solved to the 
advantage of all and the teachers who solve the problem feel that they are a 
vital part of the planning machinery of the school. 

The success or failure of the meeting to stimulate professionally will 
depend not only upon a clear, timely, and interesting exposition of a 
particular problem, but also upon helpful discussions. If the members 
of the faculty can be tactfully urged to offer their viewpoint or solution of 
a problem, they can be made to feel that they are actually an advisory 
board on school policies. On the other hand much time is wasted and meet- 
ings can be wrecked by allowing discussions to go off on fruitless tangents. 
A skillful chairman can tactfully prevent this by bringing the discussion 
back onto the beam. 


Summary of the presentation made by HENRY A. WEYLAND 


a WEST HARTFORD, by tradition, teachers keep every Tuesday free 
for professional meetings. The first Tuesday of the month is reserved for 
a town-wide meeting of all professional staff members, school faculty meet- 
ings are held on the second Tuesday, town-wide committee meetings are 
scheduled for the third Tuesday, and departmental meetings take place 
on the fourth Tuesday of the month. Meetings go better when held on the 
same day of the week. No meetings are missed because of changed meeting 
dates; no meetings are postponed because of conflicts. Faculty meetings are 
treated with the importance they deserve. 


Henry A. Weyland is Principal of the William H. Hall High School in West 
Hartford, Connecticut. 
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By tradition, too, the teachers meet in pleasant surroundings—our high- 
school meetings are held in the informal setting of our attractive library 
The meetings begin promptly at the close of school with the teachers en 
joving a few relaxing social rhoments over a cup of coffee and attractive 
refreshments. Meetings at this time of the day, though unsatisfactory from 
the standpoint of fatigue, are most satisfactory from the standpoint of 
availability of staff members and freedom from conflicting assignments. 

As the matter of announcements can usually be handled by written 
notices from the office, those made at faculty meetings should be of an 
emergency nature or serve a key purpose. A certain amount of routine 
must be covered; it is important that such material be handled as efficiently 
and briefly as possible. Student personalities should not be discussed, 
petty irritants should not be brought to light, and all problems which can 
better be dealt with in private conferences between teacher and principal 
should be left unmentioned 

The list of topics suitable to faculty meetings is extremely broad. Never 
have we adopted a theme-for-the-year. Variety stimulates discussion, 
reaches the interest of more teachers, and counteracts boredom. Every 
teacher should be free to enter topics on the agenda of the meeting. In 
fact, the help of the staff should be enlisted to plan agendas. The discus 
sion of administrative matters usually cannot be eliminated, but emphasis 
should be placed upon the problems facing the classroom teacher. 

Meetings should be kept as informal as possible. Keep discussions on a 
constructive level, strive for full teacher participation, prevent triviality 
from taking over, keep the meeting moving, and close the meeting before 
the faculty loses its zest. If it becomes evident that a problem needs rather 
lengthy consideration, a faculty committee should be appointed to work 
on it and report back at a later meeting. 

here is no one pattern which will insure the greatest effectiveness 
for faculty meetings in a school. Natural motivation and the resources of 
the moment must be utilized. The form which the dicussion of any subject 
may take will depend upon the particular talent present on the faculty. 

All staff members cannot be present at all staff meetings. Usually ex- 
cused from after school meetings, for example, are coaches of sports in 
season. It is important, therefore, to have accurate minutes taken of each 
mecting by one of the teachers and copies distributed to all teachers as soon 
as possible after the meeting. 


The faculty meeting to a great extent becomes the source of final author- 
ity for the validity of an idea or practice. Out of it should come higher 
faculty morale, improved professional attitudes, and a more consistently 
uniform and readily accepted philosophy by the faculty for the school. 
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WHAT IS THE ROLE OF THE WIFE OF THE PRINCIPAL IN 
THE SCHOOL COMMUNITY? 


CHAIRMAN: Mrs. Evelyn F. Carlson, District Superintendent, Chicago 
Public Schools, Chicago, Illinois 


Summary of the presentation made by MRS. BERNARD BRADBURY 


I. IS an established fact that working with children is the most impor- 
tant job one can do. We, as principal's wives, are indirectly doing this very 
thing when we establish ourselves in the community. We work for those 
projects which bring about better relations and help promote the essentials 
for giving our children the very best in educational facilities. 

You may not believe it, but you can help or hinder your husband by the 
way in which you maintain your position in the community. We have 
access to information concerning the school and its personnel. During 
attendance at meetings, PTA, church, social, and civic get-togethers, we can 
suggest ways and means in which they might contribute to civic and com- 
munity projects. Never overlook an opportunity to encourage correlation 
of community and school activities. During participation and associa- 
tions in these activities, we should not lose our individuality. Adherence 
to our own ideals will simply determine our place in the community life. 

Recently an outstanding example of school and community correlation 
occurred when we had an exchange teacher come to us from England. 
Quite a bit of publicity was given to her coming and a unique plan origi- 
nated for her convenient and desirable living with us. Different families 
extended to her the hospitality of their homes for a month. The ten school 
months were readily taken and a waiting list established. This solution 
not only was beneficial to her in a monetary way, but also practically as- 
sured her proper orientation. We enjoyed very much having her as a guest 
in our home during the first month, September. Her acceptance so whole- 
heartedly in the community was also reflected by the students. 

Being the principal's wife of a large or small school carries the same re- 
sponsibilities to the community. Since, according to statistics, approxi- 
mately seventy-five per cent of pupils are in high schools of less than three 
hundred, it gives those of us having schools in this group better oppor- 
tunity to accept responsibility. In living happily with our neighbors and 
friends, we must discover means of satisfying our desires and impulses 
without interfering with theirs. Often we may direct our energies by 
substitution into social or welfare work and find great satisfaction in mak- 
ing personal sacrifices for the good of others. We should crowd aside the 
tendency to see the facts the way we prefer, and with an open and un- 
prejudiced mind let the facts control our thinking and decision. We gain 
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the public's regard because of those human qualities of friendliness and 
interest in community affairs which we display. 

Take time to get acquainted with people, and you will discover some 
admirable traits in most every one. The major part of an iceberg floats 
below the waters surface, only a small part is visible. “What we are” is 
comparable to the large mass under water; the way “we appear to be”’ is 
the small section which is visible above the water. 

You should be cognizant of major problems of school, but not be bur- 
dened with minor details at home. In serving the school we should know, 
on occasion, when to talk and when not to talk. Do not use your position 
to dispense school gossip. If asked, state the facts. It is often a problem to 
be kind, tactful, and truthful. We can try side-stepping questions which 
never should have been asked in the first place. When we are meeting with 
a new group, we need to listen, more than to talk and should never forget 
the better half of any conversation is listening. However, we will discover 
that life as a whole is much easier if we practice tolerance, a relaxed atti- 
tude, and the social skills 

Another very important duty is to help new teachers to become accli 
mated in the school and community. We sometimes lose excellent teachers 
because of their inability to become properly adjusted. Be friendly, try 
to find opportunities to talk with them. Try to discover their hobbies and 
introduce them to friends and acquaintances of yours who share the same 
interests. Do something for them. Give them information that will help 
them get around in the school and community. Social adjustment and 
happiness are just as essential to efficient teaching as academic preparation. 
This will also help in creating a congenial faculty which is a paramount 
issue in any school system. 

The following is a quote from the book, Pearls from Many Seas, pub 
lished by Rhodes and McClure: 

Every woman is a prophet. For what are prophets’ gifts but that divine 
intuition and insight which is your rarest gift. By her prowress and tact she 
can put before all ages an illustrious illustration of what a wife can do if she be 
reverent. prudent, self-sacrificing, vigilant, and devoted to the interests of her 
husband. 

To us the greatest source of pleasure derived from long years of service 
is “the satisfaction of accomplishment.” Our school and our society are to 
us what the world is to a great man—the sphere we fill with work that can 
not die. 


Summary of the presentation made by MRS. CURTIS JOHNSON 


a ALL probability you have moved into a new community, possibly a 
strange community, because this is the location of the school where your 
husband will be the principal. My husband and I have had this experience 
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twice in two quite different communities. My first experience as the 
principal's wife was in a city of three to four thousand people. It was an 
active community with many civic, social, and religious organizations, and 
very much interested in the school and its activities. Besides fulfilling pro- 
fessional obligations, the principal and his wife have both the right and 
the duty to take part in community activities. While this is an obligation 
of every citizen, the principal's wife is frequently called on for varous as- 
signments because of her training and background and the feeling that 
she should make a contribution. Sometimes, whether realized or not, she is 
“on the spot.” One could hide herself away and become a recluse, but in 
order to become a part of the community and make it her home it is best 
to take an interest in its happenings and events. 

A principal's wife may be invited to join various women’s clubs such as a 
study club, a civic group, a card club, or a purely social group, but I do 
not think that she should feel obligated to have to join these groups and 
become a “joiner.” I do believe the principal and his wife should attend 
the church of their choice regularly and take an active part in its work. 
If there is a PTA, the wife should attend as it is one way for her to learn 
to know the patrons of the school with whom her husband has contact. 

Taking part in community activities, working on committees, helping on 
drives, etc. is an enriching experience for the wife, and a tactful wife can 
help in developing good community-school relations. Quite often she must 
be a good listener only and sometimes be patient to criticism. It is best 
not to become involved in discussions of school policies, unless she is ab- 
solutely sure of her statements. 

I think that each principal's wife must decide for herself the kind and 
extent of her community activities and she should have the privilege of 
selecting those within the range of her interest and talents. There is such 
a thing as becoming too involved and spreading one’s self too thin. The 
first and primary responsibility of a principal's wife is to her husband and 
family; working with him and showing faith in him. She must not neglect 
her obligations in making a pleasant home and entertaining friends, per- 
sonal and professional. 

Our present location is in a rapidly growing suburban area which is 
made up of several communities, each with their own organizations, but all 
interested in this one high school with my husband as its principal. This 
is a new school in a recently organized school district; hence everything in- 
cluding the faculty is new. 

The role of a principal's wife in this community has been different from 
that in the previous community. Except through church activities, most 
of our community relations are through the school, its activities, and PTA. 
One of the first jobs as a principal's wife was to get acquainted with the 
new faculty and help them get acquainted with each other, especially the 
faculty wives. Our first year was a year of entertaining. I entertained the 
wives one evening and we organized a High-School Faculty Wives group. 
We meet once a month, except during the summer, at the homes with a 
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committee of four as hostesses each time. We are a group of forty-one 
wives at the present time. The hostesses decide the entertainment for the 
evening, which has varied and has included parlor games, contests, bridge, 
demonstrations of flower arrangements, gift wrapping, crafts, and roll 
baking; and a Christmas party with gift exchange 

The role of the principal's wife includes entertaining. We include the 
faculty, professional and personal friends in groups in our home. During 
the workshop week prior to the opening of school in the fall, the admin- 
istration entertains the faculty of the district at a “get-acquainted” tea 
In the spring, we have a high-school faculty picnic which includes the wives 
and children. 

Do I represent principals’ wives everywhere? We may not be doing any 
thing spectacular or make the headlines, or be on the list of famous people, 
but we can give a type of understanding and sympathetic help to our hus 
bands in their complex business of education. 


Summary of the presentation made by MRS. ROBERT E. LAKEMACHER 


| BELIEVE that the role of the wife of the principal in a community is 
determined and governed by many factors. Perhaps the most important 
of these is a willingness on the part of the principal to have his wife parti- 
cipate, actively or inactively, in civic life, church work, parent-teacher 
leadership, or community activities. Since this role varies so greatly with 
the individual, rather than generalize, I shall, perforce, fall back upon my 
own experience for what I have to say. 

Since I have had the desire to enter actively into work in all of the 
categories mentioned, I realize that I have been very fortunate to have had 
a principal husband who was also deeply interested in work of this nature 

Fifteen and a half years ago, | was promoted from a school teacher's wife 
to a principal's wife. This new role was rather awesome for the mother of 
two young children, a daughter of two years and a son of six years. Realiza 
tion and acceptance of this new status and the responsibilities of a prin- 
cipal’s wife unfolded themselves to me. -Since we did not reside in the 
school community, my orientation to this role could be a gradual process 
Little did I realize then what a real joy it was for this new principal to 
become acquainted with the splendid faculty and the appreciative student 
body and parents. Our family shared with the school families in the special 
programs, exhibits, and open-house events. 

At this time, I was engaged in Sunday School work and had just become 
program chairman in the parent-teacher association of our son's school 
Having become a principal's wife, I seemed to have a greater responsibility 
to my community in the manner of co-operation and participation 

Five years passed, and with them a transfer to a large technical high 
school for boys. These, too, were happy years of work and accomplish 
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ment. More activities at the high-school level came into existence for us. 
Our children were early initiated into the rigors of icy bleachers and cheer- 
ing sections at the football games; the songs and cheers were sung at home 
as well as at the athletic events. Open house programs, Parents’ Night, 
exhibits and graduation exercises offered opportunities to meet parents and 
share with them in the appreciation of the accomplishments of the young 
men. 

It has been my strong conviction that a wife must share, insofar as 
possible, her husband's pride, interest, and satisfactory accomplishment in 
a school project. She can do this, sometimes, only by her presence at school 
performances or projects. The personal element in the community and 
school, as they work together, is indicative of many things. Perhaps the 
most important of these is the honest satisfaction and deep interest re- 
flected by the principal's wife in her appreciation of the school, its stu- 
dents, the parent body, and the community of the school. 

I have had a deep love of school and all that it represents within the 
community; for this reason, it has never been a difficult chore for me to 
accompany my principal husband to any school affair or to any organiza- 
tion meeting to which he might be invited to speak, as principal of the 
school. 

As time moved on, my activities increased in scope. Having completed 
a two-year term as president of an elementary PTA, I continued on in this 
work at the council and district level, working with parent-teacher mem- 
bers and school people in ninety seven schools. I had also completed a few 
years of work with the Brownies and became a Girl Scout Leader. The 
church also claimed me as chairman of the Religious Education Com- 
mittee. And so my community relationships continued to expand. By 
now people began to realize that school people can be very human and 
understanding individuals. 

Less than five years later, another transfer brought this principal back 
into our home community high school, where our son was a student. This 
was a coeducational high school of 3,100 students in a substantial middle 
class community. There was not too much new to learn about the school, 
the student body, the faculty or the community, for this was the school the 
teacher had left some ten years earlier to become an elementary-school 
principal. And the principal's wife was a graduate of the same school. 
This became a school in which the activity program played a definite 
part. The challenge in the new school was to remain an integral part of all 
the earlier associations and fields of work without presuming upon any 
individual or organization because of a change of status within the com 


munity. 

During these years I had learned that, because I was the wife of a school 
administrator, | was considered to be a good person to seek for advice con 
cerning procedures, policy, school programming, discipline, tests, home- 
work, teachers, and a multitude of other points. I have never given anyone 
the impression that I could, with authority, answer their question, but by 
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the same token, because I have worked side by side with my principal 
husband and have been keenly interested in the program of education and 
instruction in the Chicago schools, I have been able to answer some ques- 
tions sensibly and sympathetically. 

Frequently, I have suggested that mothers visit the school for informa- 
tion and reassurance. I have assured them that the principal was always 
available to discuss situations with the parents and young people. Simi- 
larly, occasions have arisen when it was readily possible to correct an 
erroneous impression or false information about a school situation or the 
Chicago schools in general. Loyalty and integrity have made it necessary 
for the principal's wife to speak up at certain times. Tact and diplomacy, 
an understanding interest, participation without domination, and a deep 
appreciation of children and youth are qualities which serve a principal's 
wife in good stead. She is highly regarded in her community and should 
reflect, by her actions and speech, a high degree of pride in the school 
and what it is doing for the young people of the community 

Inasmuch as I was a member of the PTA board of the high school at the 
time when my husband was the newly appointed principal, I deemed it 
advisable to become an inactive member. And so I transferred my efforts to 
welfare work in the PTA of the Chicago Parental School, a detention resi 
dence school for socially maladjusted boys and girls, under jurisdiction of 
the courts. Through PTA work, community projects, youth service and 
church work, I have gained considerable knowledge of work in the field 
of juvenile protection, school education, student aid, parent education, 
college scholarships and teacher recruitment, publicity work, and the ex 
ceptional child. I have been especially interested in the program of the 
Chicago schools as it exists for these exceptional children. In the course 
of my community association over a period of years, | have had a number 
of opportunities to direct mothers of handicapped children to the services 
of our special schools, where these children are accepted at the age of 
two and three years. 

Time moves on, and our son has been graduated from high school and 
our daughter is now a senior. Very fine school-community relationships 
have been developed. Friends in the community anticipate each exhibit, 
project, concert, and activity 

Through the years, being parents as well as a school family, our home 
has always been open to boys and girls and young people. We have en 
deavored to establish standards for our young people, and their many 
friends have always been happy to come to our home for a party or just to 
visit. Parents of the community have come to know, through the years, 
that the wife of the principal and mother of his children is wholeheartedly 
interested in the best for their children and all children. 

Because of her traits of high character, leadership, service, and scholar 
ship, our daughter was elected in her 3B semester to membership in the 
National Honor Society and was also awarded the Junior Service Award 
as the outstanding girl in the junior class. Now as a senior she has been 
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elected to the high honor of vice-president of her class, which will be 
graduated in June of this year. The son of the family is now majoring 
in education. 

Our lives have reached out and touched the lives of many young people 
and parents through the passing years. It has been the highest honor and 
privilege that can come to any wife, to have been the wife of the principal 
of the Carl Schurz High School of Chicago. 

I am no longer a high-school principal's wife, for he has now become a 
district superintendent working with sixteen schools and 26,000 boys and 
girls, in Chicago. 

To you who are the wives of principals—make the most of your wonder- 
ful status. Treasure every minute of this challenging opportunity that 
is yours. God bless each and every one of you! 


Summary of the presentation made by MRS. ARTHUR G. MARTIN 


i. THE eight years that my husband has been a principal I have been 
asked a question many times and it never ceases to shock me: “How can 
you stand being the wife of a principal.’’ My answer is first I love the guy 
and second I believe in the ideals for which he stands and works so hard. 

The role of the wife changes depending on the geographical location of 
her husband's school. In the small community the people make more de- 
mands on the principal, and, hence, the wife's responsibility is heavier if 
she is to help her husband. They can also be more critical of the edu- 
cator’s family and what they say and do than the larger community. 
We find, however, in the smaller community there is the very warm feeling 
of knowing everyone and all working together. In the larger community 
they are not as critical of the family and how it does things, but they expect 
the wife to take an active part in the community and especially school 
affairs, and rightly so. 

Because I like people and especially young people and as I said before 
believed in my husband's ideals, I have tried to uphold my part in the com- 
munity in which we lived, taking an active part in the church, womens 
club, PTA, Girl Scouts, Cub Scouts, bake sales for various local organiza- 
tions, and many other activities. This gives the community a feeling that 
they have employed a team rather than an individual for one of the most 
vital jobs in any community—that of educating our young people. Though 
our principals may not admit it, they do appreciate the efforts we put forth. 
Perhaps the importance of working as a team was brought home to me 
several years ago when my husband was to be interviewed for a position 
and I was asked to be present as they wanted to talk to me and see if I 
would fit into the community. It was important to them that the wife be- 
come a working part of their town. 


Mrs. Arthur C. Martin, Glen Ridge, New Jersey. 
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I don’t know of a bigger thrill than standing in the receiving line at a 

| Senior Prom and shaking hands with the girls and boys—excuse me—young 

ladies and gentlemen who just a few short years ago I might of had in 

Girls Scouts or Cub Scouts. Or while powdering my nose in the lounge at 

the country club, a freshman girl comes in; its her first prom and she is so 
nervous; she can’t pin on her corsage, so I do the honors. 





A wife must also be a good listener as we all know that, occasionally as 
the problems of the principal build up, he must have a release valve—and 
one that forgets as soon as she has heard. There have been times when I 
know many people must have thought that I was very stupid or that my 
husband and I weren't speaking. However, I believe we are all familar with 
the sign of the three monkeys—hear no evil, see no evil, speak no evil. It is 
an excellent rule to follow. If the principal is to be a success in the school 
and community, his home should not be a broadcasting station for school 
news. 

A faculty luncheon given by the principal and his wife brings a feeling 
of good fellowship, gives the teachers an opportunity to know one another 
better. It is particularly nice for new teachers, making them feel that they 
have come into a friendly atmosphere. 

A reception for the graduating class including board members, faculty, 
janitorial, cafeteria, and secretarial staffs has brought much favorable 
comment from students and adults alike. A tremendous task—no not really 

-for the reward of standing at our door with my husband, 12-year-old son 
and the president of the class greeting each one as they enter and having 
an opportunity to talk with them over a cup of punch is well worth any 
effort we put forth. 

My principal believes when meetings extend over luncheon or dinner 
hour, it should be done informally in our home. This is fine providing he 
doesn't forget to tell me, as was the case some time ago. Making people feel 
welcome whether you know days or a few minutes in advance can prove to 
be a rewarding virtue as far as your husband's position is concerned 

Acting as a good public relations person is an important part of the role. 
When the community phones or calls at the house, their problems are 
important to them. You may not care that Johnny got a “C” when it 
should have been a “B,”’ and since there is nothing you can do about it, 
why bother; but no, you smile sympathecially call your husband or take 
down the information and tell yourself that one of these nights you and 
i the family will eat a warm meal together. 


If I have been too personal, forgive me; but I have tried to get across my 
point that I feel the wife’s role can do much to aid her husband in his 
tremendous but very satisfying task—that of working and guiding our 
young people mentally, spiritually, and physically. 

How can I stand my role? As I look around I find I could ask the same 
question of many of my friends whose husbands are not educators. Change 
places with any of them? Not on your life. 
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Summary of the presentation made by MRS. GEORGE E. SHATTUCK 


HE Role of the principal's wife in the school community is one of 


which my heart and head is full and, if I can find the words, I should have 
much to say. Making speeches, however, except at home and in the class 
room is one of the few things that I have been successful in avoiding and 
evading. 

Becoming a principal's wife was a very sudden experience for me. One 
hot day in June I closed my almost impossible-to-balance class register and 
put aside the joys and problems of a classroom teacher. The next day after 
a few well-chosen words, I became a wife—a very happy one and also at the 
same time, the wife of the high-school principal. I was in such a rosy glow 
that I had completely overlooked the fine print in the contract and awoke 
with quite a shock to find that there was much to do—many responsibilities 
to assume—a complete reorientation of my association with the school and 
faculty. 

The learning process was a bit rugged. Many times I floundered, but 
gradually I became used to pouring at the teas that I had formerly pre- 
pared or supervised as the home ec teacher, being on receiving lines, greet- 
ing parents, entertaining the faculty, and serving on committees in the 
community. 

First of all to have a happy school community, you must have a happy 
and relaxed principal. It is important to love his job as he does, and I feel 
we can do a great deal behind the scenes to make his day run smoothly. 
Some of the ways to aid and abet him as I see them are to lend a sympa 
thetic ear, to have understanding, and, like a doctor's wife, to accept the 
situation gracefully when our own plans have to be set aside. There are 
unexpected calls to make speeches; last-minute committee meetings; 
parents whose children need immediate help. There are the high-school 
social affairs and athletic contests to attend. Then there are those occa- 
sions that require our presence at the speakers table where one cannot 
relax. The principal, his faculty, and school need our loyalty and thought- 
ful support. Perhaps one of the most effective ways to show this is by keep- 
ing his confidence at all times. We are in a position where interested or 
maybe just curious or even malicious people fire questions at us about 
school issues or problems or teachers or rumors. Many times the easier way 
out is to tell, but I feel that a loose tongue can do more harm to a prin- 
cipal and his school than any other indiscretion in which we might in- 
advertantly find ourselves participating. 

The secretarial help is almost a job in itself, answering the telephone, 
making appointments, avoiding appointments, answering some of the 
questions without being officious, lending a sympatiietic ear to a distraught 
parent, trying tactfully to avoid calling him to the phone during dinner or 


Mrs. George E. Shattuck, Norwich, Connecticut. 
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from a well-deserved rest, recognizing and diverting a crank call (and there 
are some you know) and, most unnecessary of all, “Will there be school 
today; it’s snowing.” In other words, the less confusing the home, the 
easier it is to live with the tensions of the school day. 

Occasionally I substituted in the schools. I liked this very much for it 
kept me in tune with the profession and gave me an opportunity to get 
better acquainted with our large faculty and some of the students. I 
think they liked it, too. 

All this, and children too! When we first moved here, our oldest daugh 
ter was ready to enter the academy with her father. That was a thrill. Be- 
fore long we experienced the problems, as many of you have, of having our 
child in her father’s school. It was our job to guide her and help her to be 
a good and useful school citizen. Of course they really are no different 
from other teenagers for they all have adjustments to make, only theirs 
had a different approach. 

It was helpful, I think, always to keep our home open to their friends 
even thought at first we had to use a bit of bait for they seemed afraid to 
come to the principal's home. After a few visits, however, when they found 
out that Mr. Shattuck was not an ogre, the crowds grew and the tension 
was broken. 

If you can comfort and guide your children through, and I quote my 
husband, “the character building first two years,” and if you can control 
their pugilistic tendencies when they might hear their father criticized, 
they will find it a rewarding rather than a terrifying experience to be a part 
of their dad’s school. They know and you know that it is the best school 


they might attend. 


My role has changed some in the last six years. I went in to fill out a 
term for a teacher who was granted a maternity leave. She never came 
back and I never left. I live a Dr. Jekyll-Mr. Hyde existence now. When 
I am in school, I'm an accepted part of the faculty, and when I leave its 
doors I am again—Mrs. Shattuck—wife of the high-school principal, a 
role I consider fun, a challenge, and a privilege—in fact, a “Many Splen 
dored Thing.” 
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HOW CAN THE SCHOOL DEVELOP GOOD SCHOOL. 
COMMUNITY RELATIONS? 


CHAIRMAN: Everett A. McDonald, Jr., Principal, William Tennent High 
School, Johnsville, Pennsylvania 


DISCUSSANTS: 
Victor E. Mastin, Principal, James Callanan Junior High School, Des 
Moines, lowa 
H.C. Whitlow, Jr., Booker T. Washington High School, Tulsa, Okla 


homa 


Summary of the presentation made by JOSEPH A. DORFF 


= ESSED in simplest terms our answer to the topic questions 
might be thoughtful and friendly day-to-day contacts on the part of each 
and everyone of us serving the schools. The implications of this statement 
are manifold for the principal of a modern public secondary school. In a 
sense, everything we do and many things we don't do as school ofhcials 
(and as private citizens) constitute a public relations act. A conterence 
with a pupil, a telephone conversation, our presence at a PTA meeting, a 
parent interview, the letters we write, the homes we live in, the clothes 
we wear—in fact every minute of our lives could, in the final analysis, play 
some part in the development of good or bad public relations. 

That the author does not exaggerate, witness the scores of public re 
lations aids that are brought to our attention daily by magazines, bulletins, 
and other publications. Increasing importance of public relations has 
caused the creation of the National School Public Relations Association by 
our National Education Association. Subscription to publications of this 
association brings monthly PR ideas and suggestions. Incidentally, the 
letters P and R may well be on the way to becoming more popular in edu 
cational circles than the letters 1.Q. The Ohio Education Association 
deems the subject of enough importance to publish a Public Relations 
Bulletin. Many private publishing firms also supply public relations ideas 
and leads. Courses in public school relations at college and university are 
a must for teachers and administrators. 

What the public knows about our school and the means we employ in 
getting this information to our public may well spell the difference between 
success and failure. Some one has said that it is not enough to have support 
for public schools—we must have support for good public schools. Many of 
the things we do and accomplish in our school are never properly inter- 
preted to the public. What they don’t know can hurt you! Because we 
maintain good schools is no assurance that they will become known auto 


Joseph A. Dorff is Principal of the Upper Arlington High School in Columbus, 
Ohio 
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matically to all our “publics.” We are told that about fifty per cent of our 
publics are apathetic toward the school. They will support the status quo; 
are hard to reach, but easily influenced. A large minority support the 
schools in varying degrees and a small percentage are ignorant of, or irre¢ 
oncilably opposed to, present practices in our schools. The fact that we 
have good schools must be made known in as many ways as practicable. 


The principal of a local high school has two broad responsibilities 
(1) administrative head of the school and (2) representative and spokes 
man for the educational profession. His public relations activities come 
under the latter responsibility and, oftener than not, actually merge with 
the former. The principal's part in a public relations program that prop- 
erly interprets the school to the community might be outlined as follows: 


a. He must learn and know the community and interpret it to his staff. He 
must keep in mind that there are many “publics.” Each public has interests and 
looks for them in the schools. There are economic and commercial, social, re 
ligious, and other groups that may be selfish or altruistic. The principal must 
maintain a balance that will reach all these groups. His staff needs to know the 
part they play and how each can contribute to the overall program. 

b. He should accept the sole responsibility for planning and co ordinating 
the school’s public relations program. Teachers cannot be expected to take the 
initiative in a public relations program, although much of what they do without 
any help or leadership from the principal speaks good or ill for the school. The 
principal is responsible for all publicity, planned or otherwise. A great part of 
his time should be devoted to a systematic and prearranged public relations 
program. Many individuals and groups can be used in such a program. Co 
operative planning with teachers, PTA officials, parents, pupils, school board 
members, city officials, and many others will provide valuable advice in evaluat 
ing, improving, and extending the work of the school. 

c. He should delegate duties and responsibilities to staff members and 
school personnel that make them part of, and contributors to, the over-all public 
relations plan. At no time, however, should the principal relinquish his re 
sponsibility for the total public relations program. As a leader, the principal 
should recognize basic psychological urges. Everybody wants to be important 
Tasks and duties to staff members should be assigned and accepted with this 
principle in mind. Also, never assume the job is done until you actually see 
the finished product. Follow-up assignments and check results to make sure they 
fit in with the total plan 

d. Give as full and complete a picture of the school and its activities as 
possible. This implies first a plan that provides a continuous and well-organized 
set of public relations media. More important, this is a mandate to give a 
straight-forward, honest picture of your school to the best of your ability. If you 
have problems in your school, let the public know. Solicit and use their help 
in solving the problems. This may be hard on your professional ego but, oftener 
than not, the ills and problems of your schools can be cured with the public’s 
help. Actually, when parents are fully informed of the schools’ problems, they 
look upon them as their problems too. Don’t wait until a crisis develops before 
informing your public. Also avoid “selling” your school or getting something 


across with a “whirlwind” campaign. 
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e. Seek school-public co-operation that fosters working together for common 
aims. Parents and the community in general will support the school’s program 
if their help is solicited, and they are involved in meaningful business of their 
schools. This does not mean turning over the school to be run by the public; 
instead it means a sharing of the school’s responsibilities and problems. A parent 
who sees a fault in the school will think twice before he condemns “our” school. 
Instead, the will probably be eager and willing to do his part in working out a 
solution. 


Any public relations program or plan that has any merit at all must in- 
clude appropriate media and instruments to implement and transmit in- 
formation to the community. Following is a suggestive list of such media, 
part of which the author has used, and others reported as valuable and 
worth while in other situations. Scores of other types could be added, 
we are sure, that have been successfully used elsewhere 


A. School Media B. Commercial, Private Enterprize 
1. A. well-informed student body 1. Newspaper 

student bulletins, handbook, stu 2. Radio, TV 

dent directory, etc 3. Prrvate business (B.1.E. and E.1.B. 
2. A well-informed faculty—adminis Days) 

trative handbook, faculty bulletin, 1. Junior Achievement 


staff meetings 

\ well-informed non-teaching C. Lay Groups 
school personnel—bulletin, hand 1. PTA 

book, calendar Room mothers 


= 


1. School board 8. Boosters clubs 

5. School paper 4. Luncheon and service clubs 
6. Periodic newsletter to parents 5. American Legion 

7. Progress reports, report cards 6. Religious groups 


8. Interviews, conferences 
9. Yearbook 

10. Exhibits 

11. Plays, pageants, musicals 
12. Commencement 


Summary of the presentation made by KENNETH L. PETERS 


Tw twenty-eighth yearbook of the American Association of School 
Administrators identifies public relations as seeking “to bring about a 
harmony of understanding between any group and the public it serves 
and upon whose good will it depends.” Benjamin Fine amplifies this 
definition with, “public relations is more than a narrow set of rules—it is 
a broad concept. It is the entire body of relationships that go to make up 
our impressions of an individual, an organization, or an idea. In building 





Kenneth L. Peters is Principal of the Beverly Hills High School, and Assistant 
Superintendent of the Beverly Hills Unified School District, Beverly Hills, California. 
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good public relations, we must be aware of all the forces, drives, emotions, 
and conflicting and contradictory factors that are part of our social life 
and civilization.” 





There can be no question that as civilization becomes more complex, the 
problem of getting along with others becomes more complicated, and the 
need becomes more evident that all agencies must win and hold public 
favor in order to survive. 

In this era of increased need for support—financial and moral—of the 
school program our community relations must be made increasingly effec 
tive. A two-way active, contributing, rewarding media of communica 
tion must be developed and nurtured. The school must serve the com 
munity and the community must serve the school. If “harmony of under 
standing” between school and community thereby really exist, tax ove 
rides, bond issues, support of the instructional program, reasonable and 
professional salaries will all be accepted and promoted by the citizenry 
If mutual understanding and effective co-operative teamwork do not 
exist, these basic needs for a sound educational program will be fought and 
lost, unrealistic restrictions will encompass the curriculum, and teachers 
and administrators salaries will continue to lag in relationship to the other 





respected professions. 


Jacob Weins, a California administrator, recently made a state wide 
study of various plans being used to improve community relations by the 
states high schools. The twelve media he found to be of most value in 
California high schools listed in rank order were: (a) Parent-Teacher As 
sociation, (b) news released to the public press, (c) general appearance of 
buildings and grounds, (d) participation of music classes in community 
activities, (e) commencement, (f) reception of visitors to the school, (g) 
Public Schools Week, (h) adult education, (i) athletics, (j) community 
use of school buildings and facilities, (k) California Teachers’ Association, 
and (1) service club activities of administrators. 

In analyzing this list, or any list that might be developed for a particular 
state or community, it is well to appreciate that every pillar of strength 
in community relations can become quite easily a rotted timber of weak 
ness if incorrectly used or misunderstood. The fact that a school has a 
Parent-Teacher Association will not automatically assure that public 
opinion has been elevated. The co-operative leadership of parents and 
teachers in making this organization one of positive contributing action 
with the interests of boys and girls foremost in their minds and in their 
resulting program will, however, assure a community bond of under 
standing of deep significance. 


News releases to the public press or educational radio and television 


programs can be effective media or a huge waste of time, effort, and money 
I recall a recent panel, of which I was chairman in the Los Angeles area, 
in which these points were rather strongly emphasized by the lay members 
of the group. Art Linkletter suggested that two or three minutes at the 
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right hour on an established program could probably do more than an 
hour at the awkward “free-time” period so frequently provided for the 
schools on radio or television. The editor of a large metropolitan news- 
paper discussed the fact that, whenever anything of news interest, good o1 
bad, happened in industry, business, or most professions, the newspapers 
were immediately contacted by public relations experts to present their 
viewpoint. All too frequently when a school or a s« hool district or school 
personnel become newsworthy, for good or bad, the reporters must search 
out the facts, sometimes with little assistance and co-operation and with 
resulting misrepresentations. 

We are all aware that a school’s athletic program can and should con 
tribute materially to school-community relations. Experience dictates, 
however, that, unless this program is carefully administered, and unless 
there is close communication between the school, community, and press 
particularly regarding the objectives and total aims of the athletic pro- 
gram, there are likely to be disharmony and, on occasion, a complete lack 
of perspective develops 

In certain quarters, attacks on the public schools have become quite 
commonplace. These attacks usually center around the “fundamentals” in 
the elementary schools and the basic academic subjects in the secondary 
schools. We have every evidence to substantiate that the public school 
of today is serving its constituents better in this regard than in any time 
in our history. Yet current studies show that an exceptionally high 
percentage of news releases to the public press concern the extracurricular. 
If parents rank first in their desire for educational outcomes the satisfactory 
achievement in regular school subjects, if the schools are being criticized 
for inadequacies in this area, it would seem advisable that we concentrate 
our efforts to bring about a better balance of information on these matters. 
This better balance does not mean that the social, avocational, or athletic 
activities need be ignored. 


It should suffice to repeat that good public relations media can turn 
quickly into educational pitfalls if not positively and capably directed. 
“Public interest can be either constructive or destructive—positive or 
negative. Those who sincerely desire to help may actually hinder, if they 
lack information, perspective, or experience in co-operative endeavor.” 
The schools are in the best position to make initial preparations to insure 
that this public interest is constructive, positive, and heipful. 
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CAN THE SENIOR HIGH-SCHOOL CURRICULUM BE 
FUNCTIONAL AND TRADITIONAL 


CHAIRMAN: Paul H. Demaree, Superintendent, Anaheim Union High 
School District, Anaheim, California 


DISCUSSANTS 
Douglas M. Bivens, Principal, Boonsboro High School, Boonsboro 
Maryland 
E. Grant Nine, Principal, Terra Alta High School, Terra Alta, West 
Virginia 


Summary of the presentation made by ARTHUR C. HEARN. 


‘he terms “functional” and “traditional,” as applied to the secondary 
school curriculum, probably suggest opposite and conflicting viewpoints 
to most educators. A comparison of philosophy and programs representing 
extreme “functional” and “‘traditional” positions reveals quite clearly some 
sharp contrasts. For example, an especially conservative secondary school 
of the early twentieth century had certain distinguishing characteristics 
Its curriculum was “‘single-tracked”; that is, it was basically the same for 
all students. Emphasis was upon the “academic” subjects, which enjoyed 
a smug respectability all their own. These subjects were organized in 
detail, in a logical and often inflexible arrangement—by the year, month, 
day, and in many instances, even down to the minute. A basic textbook 
served as the major, and often the only, source of the subject matter, which 
had to be mastered if tests, upon which promotion was based, were to be 
passed satisfactorily. Students unable to adjust to this regimen terminated 
their school attendance, voluntarily or involuntarily. For every one able 
to survive, there were nine who could not or did not 

It was in protest against this academic straight-jacket that the “func 
tional” revolution of the 1920's and 1930's took place. This movement, 
too, had its extremists; their position was diametrically opposed to the 
one described above. To them, such concepts as “scope” and “sequence’ 
were of questionable merit, since the preliminary planning involved 
allegedly failed to take into account individual student differences in 
needs, interests, and abilities. It could not be assumed that any subject 
matter whatever would at some time be valuable to all students. The ap 
propriate time to be concerned with subject matter was when the need for 
it might arise in connection with a project to be completed or a problem to 
be solved. Recognition of such a need would provide motivation for seek 
ing an answer, and retention would be facilitated because of the relation 
ship of the material to the attainment of a desired goal. Furthermore, the 


Arthur C. Hearn is Associate Professor of Education at the University of Oregon in 
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argument goes, truth itself is relative, not absolute. Thus, two plus two 
would equal four only under certain conditions (e.g. if one were counting 
apples). However, the result might be something quite different if, in- 
stead, one were mixing chemicals 

This kind of argument led some to the conclusion that for students pre 
paring for college, no particular pattern of subject preparation in high 
school was any more valuable than any other pattern. In fact, studies con 
ducted over a period of several years proved this to the satisfaction of many 
educational leaders. 

Admittedly we have been describing two extreme points of view. In 
theory, and to an increasing degree, in practice, American secondary edu- 
cation has rejected the “traditional” extreme. Although there was until 
very recently a question in the minds of many relative to the other ex 
treme, it now seems quite clear that it, too, has been rejected. To an ever- 
increasing extent, we are recognizing that the secondary-school curriculum 
needs to utilize the best of the traditional along with the best of the new 

Few indeed would disagree today with the conviction that in a democ 
racy there is a need for certain “common learnings’ —facts, understand- 
ings, attitudes, habits—on the part of all citizens. The understanding of 
the meaning and ways of democracy, skills of communication, health 
knowledge and habits—these are but a few examples. The effective second- 
ary school of today attempts to translate common needs into curricular 
experiences in which all students participate. It also recognizes, however, 
that each individual has a uniqueness about him, and this, too, is provided 
for. Thus guidance data will suggest that some students will likely profit 
from geometry, others from band, still others from shorthand. The effec- 
tive curriculum provides, for each individual student, a carefully thought 
out balance between requirements and electives. Furthermore, flexibility 
exists within each class or other group, with the teacher individualizing in- 
struction to the maximum extent possible. And whether or not a curricular 
experience is “academic” is not of importance as long as it is deemed best 
for the student concerned. In fact, many of the most valuable experiences 
available are those within the program of school activities (e.g. clubs, social 
activities, assemblies, speech, and drama) . 

In order that serious overlappings and omissions might be avoided, at- 
tention is given to the content of courses at the various grade levels. Courses 
of study are deemed to be essential for this purpose. These instruments 
serve only as guides, however, and provide for flexibility within stated 
limits. While a basic textbook can and does serve a useful purpose, stu- 
dents are encouraged to use a variety of supplementary sources as well. 
Emphasis is placed upon understandings and applications rather than 
upon sheer memorization. However the considered use of rote memory in 
such areas as basic spelling and number facts is resorted to without apology, 
in some cases even to the extent of “over-learning.” This is justified from 
the standpoint of sheer economy of time; furthermore, emphasis upon com- 
petency in these fundamental fields has always stood high in the public's 
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expectancy of its schools. In this, the public is enjoying a more sympathetic 
hearing from the schools than it has at any time within the past twenty 
years 

Evaluation of student progress is based on a variety of criteria. Atten 
tion is given to the improvement of the essay-type examination, rather than 
to its replacement with the so-called objective type. Progress through the 
grades takes into consideration non-academic as well as academic aspects 
of growth. Thus the effective secondary school becomes the servant of all 
youth, and not just a select segment of it. 

With reference, then, to the question raised in the title of this paper, we 
have answered in the affirmative. The senior high-school curriculum can, 
and should, be both functional and traditional. Educators should recog- 
nize that each of these concepts has important contributions to make, and 
that a sound school program will attempt to capitalize upon the strengths 
of both 


Summary of the presentation made by T. H. BROAD 


Hye schools in the United States have faced the problem of meeting 
needs of society and the student since the first high schools were organized. 
The curriculum of the high school has been in a state of change as the 
nation has grown. From the courses offered in the Latin Grammar School 
to the present day of Technical-Vocational-Comprehensive or Classical 
High Schools, educators have been busy in their attempts to make the 
curriculum serve some purposes. 

What ts traditional?—The dictionary says of traditional, “of, or pertain- 
ing to tradition, or orally transmitted information handed down from 
age to age without writing.” In terms of schools it may be assumed that 
traditional refers to those subjects, methods, procedures, and organizations 
which have been handed down from age to age disregarding changes in 
the needs of youth or the findings of research. 

What is functional?—The dictionary gives the following definition of 
functional: “of, pertaining to, or connected with a function or functions.” 
In terms of the school, functional would refer to the methods, organiza- 
tion, procedures, and subject matter which may have meaning in the lives 
of the boys and girls in the school and in society. 

Can the high-school curriculum be both?—The high-school curriculum 
can be both under certain conditions. It can be both: 

A. If designed to meet the needs of youth.—Every high-school curriculum 
originally was designed to meet certain needs of its pupils. The needs of 
youth and our American society must be met if we are to progress as a 
nation. The problem in designing the curriculum is that the designers 
must know and understand the needs of youth of the times. There are 


I. H. Broad is Principal of the Daniel Webster High School in Tulsa, Oklahoma 
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certain constants in the curriculum that are necessary in meeting the 
needs of youth. I have reference primarily to communicative skills. Many 
times that part of the curriculum designed to meet these skills gets labeled 
traditional. As it meets the needs of youth it is functional. 


B. If co-operatively planned by citizens and educators.—In order to be 
functional the curriculum must meet the needs of the society which sus 
tains it. Who will know better the needs of society than a co-operative 
group of citizens and educators? 


C. If provision be made for pupil participation in planning.—When 
pupils have a voice in planning the curriculum, they become “part owner 
of the program.” Pupils may not always feel societal needs, but they can 
generally recognize personal needs. When pupils have a part in the plan- 
ning of the curriculum, it may be functional ,and pupils will not be dis- 
turbed about whether or not it is traditional. 


D. If teachers feel secure in working in such a program.—Teachers’ 
security in working in any program is a most important element in the 
implementation of the curriculum. Much of the conflict between the tra- 
ditional and the functional arises between different approaches to class- 
room procedure. An insecure teacher with the best intentions to operate a 
functional program may find his security in a traditional approach. 


E. If teachers have an understanding of how pupils learn.—An under- 
standing of how pupils learn is necessary for successful teaching and learn- 
ing. Teachers who do not have an understanding of how pupils learn may 
rely largely on strictly textbook reading, drill for the sake of drill, testing 
for the purpose of arriving at grades, and resorting to a “fear psychology.” 
Those teachers who do not understand how pupils learn can avoid those 
particular fears and make a program functional. 


F. If the subject matter of the traditional be used as the means to a 
purposeful end.—Whatever teaching is done in the schools should have 
purpose in the lives of the pupils. If the teacher has a clearly defined de- 
sirable behavior pattern for the pupils, the subject matter of the tradi- 
tional may be used to achieve that goal. Subject matter as the end in itself 
rather than the means to the end is considered traditional. When subject 
matter achieves a desirable behavior pattern on the part of pupils, it is 
functional. 


G. If teachers have clearly defined understanding of the purposes and 
practices of democratic living.—If the ultimate goal of secondary education 
is that of betier democratic living on the part of its citizens, teachers must 
have a greater understanding of the purposes of democratic living. Teach- 
ers must recognize and utilize every opportunity for practicing democratic 
living throughout the curriculum. When teachers do understand and do 
practice democratic living, the curriculum is more apt to be functional. 
Teachers can be functional with specific goals in mind in the most tra 
ditional classes. 
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H. If teachers understand the nature of the growth and development 
patterns of adolescence.—An understanding of the nature of the growth of 
adolescence makes possible for teachers a better approach to the teaching 
learning situation. Many conflicts between the functional and traditional 
arise at this point. The growth of the individuals and their interest span 
must be considered by each classroom teacher. When teachers understand 
and can bring about through whatever media they may be working in 
desired behavior patterns of adolescence, the curriculum is functional. 


I. If parents and other laymen understand the purposes and practices of 
their own school.—Many non-educators have difficulty in understanding the 
processes of the modern functional school. Such persons base opinions on 
their own experiences. Criticisms can arise when parents and other laymen 
do not understand the purposes and practices in their own school. When 
such criticism arises, many educators seek security in reverting to the 
traditional. In many instances parents and other laymen are critical be- 
cause they fear that the program is not functional. 


J]. If the faculty concerns itself with the welfare of youth rather than 
with defending vested interests of its individuals.—Since schools are oper 
ated for the benefit of the pupils, the concern of the faculty should be for 
the welfare of the youth enrolled. If, however, faculty members devote 
their energies to defending and protecting their own vested interests, even 
though they be perfectly honest and sincere, youth will suffer. When the 
welfare of the pupils is placed above all such vested interests, the cur- 
riculum can be both functional and traditional. Another way of saying it 
is that, in a faculty which sets as one of its major goals that of good human 
relations, the curriculum will likely be both functional and traditional. 


K. If the curriculum provides for the discovery and the optimum 
development of the abilities of all pupils.—A variety of activities both 
within and without the curriculum should provide for the discovery of 
the ability of its pupils. If provision is made in the curriculum for the 
development of all pupils, the curriculum may be both traditional and 


functional. 
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WHAT IS THE PRESENT STATUS OF RACIAL INTEGRATION 
IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS? 


CHAIRMAN: Sam P. Wiggins, Associate Professor of Secondary Education, 
George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee 


Summary of the presentation made by MRS. EDNA W. PAYTON 


"ta topic is of such high priority that detailed consideration here is 
precluded. However, a chain of community events related to the initial 
planning and implementation by the D. C. Board of Education to inte- 
grate its dual system, form a nucleus which led to success. It was to be 
expected that, in the capital of our great democracy, desegregation would 
be a smooth transition. This was especially true of the public schools, 
democracy’s foundation. The chain of events that aided the school’s transi- 
tion were: 

1. The President of the United States expressed the hope that desegregation 
of D.C. Public £ ‘iools shall serve as a model for the rest of the Nation. 

2. The Commissioners of D.C. issued a non-discrimination policy for the 
local government. 

3. The D.C. Recreation Department, restaurants, hotels, theaters, and the 
D.C. Medical Society removed their racial restrictions. 

Other changes too numerous to mention were taking place. These were 
not over-night transformations, but the result of persistent effort on the 
part of educational and civic organizations. 

The D. C. Board of Education on May 25, 1954 issued the following 
declaration of policy on the principles of integration 

In the light of the decision of the Supreme Court of the United States in 
Bolling vs. Sharpe, the Board of Education of the District of Columbia, 
believing it to be in the best interest of all citizens of the community of 
Washington, and necessary to the effective administration of an integrated 
system within the public schools, hereby adopts the following declaration 
of policy: 

1. Appointments, transfers, perferments, promotions, ratings, or any other 
matters respecting the officers and employees of the Board shall be predicated 
solely upon merit and not upon race or color. 

2. No pupil of the public schools shall be favored or discriminated against 
in any matter or in any manner respecting his or her relationship to the schools 
of the District of Columbia by reason of race or color. 

3. Attendance of pupils residing within school boundaries, hereafter to be 
established, shall not be permitted at schools located beyond such boundaries, 
except for the most necessitous reasons or for the public convenience, and in 
no event for reasons related to the racial character of the school within the 
boundaries in which the pupil resides. 





Edna W. Payton is Principal of the Francis Junior High School in Washington, 
D. C. 
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4. The Board believes that no record should be kept or maintained in re 
spect to any pupil not enrolled in a public school on or prior to June 17, 1954, 
or in respect to any officer or employee not employed within the system on or 
prior to that date in which information is solicited or recorded relating to the 
color or race of any such person. 

5. That the maximum efficient use shall be made of all physical facilities 


without regard to race or color. 


In support of the foregoing principles, which are believed to be cardinal, 
the Board will not hesitate to use its full powers. It is pledged to a com- 
plete and whole hearted pursuit of these objectives. 

We affirm our intention to secure the right of every child, within his own 
capacity, to the full, equal, and impartial use of all school facilities, and 
the right of all qualified teachers to teach where needed within the school 
system. And, finally, we ask the aid, co-operation, and goodwill of all 
citizens and the help of the Almighty in holding to our stated purposes. 

The special committee recommends the approval by the Board of the 
above stated declaration of policy. 

As a result, steps in the desegregation program for the D. C. schools 
accomplished as of September 1955 are: 


1. Assigning members of the D.C. Board of Education as speakers for com 
mencement exercises without regard to race 

2. Merging of dual Boards of Examiners administering professional exami 
nations for appointments, promotions, etc., under the direct chairmanship of the 
superintendent 

5. Merging of all lists of persons eligible for appointment 

1. Merging of dual Teachers Colleges as of July 1, 1955 

5. Giving teacher and field officer examinations on all levels on a com 
pletely integrated basis 

6. Integrating all evening schools 

7. Integrating schools’ sports programs 

8. Fixing boundaries established for each school, which pupils must attend 
except in extreme hardship cases to be determined by an administrative board 

9. Providing programs of in-service training in intercultural relationships 
for all employees 

10. Integrating the jobs of supervising directors in charge of subject area 
helds by giving them authority to work as a joint team, allocating together their 
own functions and duties with equal powers and responsibilities. 

Let’s look at the results, including the number of pupils enrolled in 

D. C. Public Schools, as well as the number of teachers employed therein 


The Registration of Pupils—October 21, 1955 


Negro 68,877 64! 
White 38,768 36°, 
Total 107,645 


Proportion of Teachers—December 16, 1955 


Negro 2,121 55° 
White 1,677 15° 
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As of December 1955 

Of Washington's 169 public schools, all except twenty-two have inte- 
grated classes. 

Only twelve per cent of the city’s schools continue to have a pupil popu- 
lation of only one race. (Every school is opened to any child who lives 
within designated boundaries thereof). 

Just one of the twelve high schools has no mixed classes whatsoever. 

Two of the twenty-two junior high schools have enrollments composed 
entirely of non-white children. 

Three of the five vocational schools still have Negro students only. 

In the 120 elementary schools, five have all Caucasian classes, and eleven 
have pupil enrollments that remain all non-white. 

(Neighborhood factors of residence affect school population in the 
listings recorded above.) 

Approximately two fifths of Washington's public schools now have both 
white and Negro teachers. 

This transformation has been accomplished in spite of serious problems 
which arose during the transition period. However, tolerance, patience, 
planning, and sincere consideration of the other fellow’s viewpoint have 
aided us in making progress toward our final goal. 


Summary of the presentation made by A. L. JORDAN 


] Serer is a southern state. Since its admission into the union 
in 1812, segregation has been accepted. Therefore, with the Supreme Court 
ruling of May 1954, Louisiania immediately found it necessary to devise 
measures which would preserve segregation and yet, avoid conflict with 
the Court. To cope with this situation, Louisiana’s Board of Liquida- 
tion of the State Department, a constitutionally created body which makes 
emergency fiscal appropriations when the Legislature is not in session, 
has granted $100,000 to fight integration. Meanwhile, certain organiza- 
tions in Louisiana believe that the $100,000 granted by the Board of 
Liquidation to aid parish (county) school districts in defying the Supreme 
Court decision to desegregate public schools is as unconstitutional as it 
is unmoral. 

A suit was filed against the Orlean’s Parish School Board in 1952 re- 
questing the admittance of students to all schools in New Orleans without 
regard to color or race. Since that time, however, the suit has been 
amended, and attacks on constitutional grounds two of Louisiana's three 
legislative acts which have set forth segregation as the policy of state. The 
two acts, of course, uphold segregation. One act directs the state board of 
education to withhold approval of any schools which admit both white 


A. L. Jordan is Principal of the Central Memorial High School in Bogalusa, 


Louisiana. 
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and Negro students. The other act authorizes parish school superinten- 
dents to assign children to public schools. The third legislative act, now 
a constitutional amendment, allows Louisiana to maintain segregation 
under its inherent police powers to maintain the public health and welfare 

The parochial school system posed many problems with the stand that 
they would integrate immediately if necessary. Some resounding opposi- 
tions lessened the movement and the strategy was changed to the more 
workable plan of group study and group co-operations. Much is being 
accomplished and integration in the parochial school is proceding slowly 
and surely. 

There are many facets of integration that are usually ignored or withheld 
when studying the status of integration in southern states. Louisiana with 
many statutes on its state’s books has made slow but pronounced progress 
toward integration. Louisiana has spent more than 80 million dollars 
building new schools designed for segregative groups, but they are of such 
improved standards in construction as to raise little criticism from oppon 
ents of integration. The quality of instructors has steadily improved until 
today little differences can be found between the two races. Equipment 
has improved so much in quality and quantity that some compare favor- 
ably with the state's best. A few years ago, Life magazine gave nation-wide 
recognition to the Booker Washington High School in Shreveport for 
being one of the best equipped schools in the vocational areas, having as 
many as twelve (12) departments for the training of Negroes in various 
fields of endeavor. Some study groups are being organized for planning 
next steps in integration. What does these improvements mean in Louisi- 
ana. They mean that when integration becomes accepted, certain prepara- 
tions will have been made that little conflicts will be expected. Louisiana 
bids fair to march into the sun. 


Summary of the presentation made by J. CAREY TAYLOR 


ass IMORE’S desegregation program, now one-year old, has been 
highly successful. Except for one brief incident, the period has been devoid 
of controversy. At the end of June 1955, about 2,000 Negro youngsters 
were enrolled in 48 of the 109 schools formerly designated as white. In 
each of these bi-racial school situations, classwork, assembly programs, 
group activities, and PTA functions have gone on as before. These suc- 
cesses do not imply that all problems have been solved, or that integration, 
a much more complex process than desegregation, has been achieved. Yet 
the results of the first year are reasons enough for the quiet pride of accom- 
plishment. 





J. Carey Taylor is Assistant Superintendent of Secondary Education in the 
Baltimore Public School in Baltimore, Maryland. 
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To a large extent, it is felt that desegregation in the public schools 
simply reflects the changing philosophy of the community. At the turn of 
the century, Baltimore was a city steeped in southern traditions, but 
gradually there has taken place a change in the progress of human rela 
tions in the community. First, the police department employed Negroes 
for the first time, later followed by the fire department. Utilities gave 
way next, the Negro motormen and bus drivers were employed. More 
recently, Negroes have become taxi-cab operators, and many municipal and 
state white-collar positions are now open to colored employees. More- 
over, changes have come on the social and cultural levels. Managers of 
the leading hotels are permitting racially mixed dinner meetings and 
have opened their hotels to all public school activities which would be 
attended by both white and Negro youth. The City’s leading concert hall 
and its legitimate theatre have dropped the color bar. Many civic, philan- 
thropic, and service agencies have added Negro members to their boards, 
and municipal authorities have appointed colored citizens to commissions 
dealing with health, recreation, education, and housing. 

Just as Baltimore reflected an American community in transition, so the 
school system reflected a growing belief in the recognition of the 
worth of all individuals. In the early 1920's, Baltimore eliminated teach- 
ers’ salary differentials based on race. Meetings of all supervisors and ad- 
ministrative staff members have been non-segregated for many years. Since 
1946 the professional in-service training program has been led, and partici- 
pated in, by both groups in its programs of child study, community study, 
etc. White and colored supervisors, principals and teachers work co- 
operatively on all school projects. The Co-ordinating Council of PTA’s 
abandoned segregation in 1947. Within this generally favorable climate 
have been projected a number of programs with human relations motifs. 
Since 1940, youngsters from Negro and white schools have co-operated in 
Junior Town Meeting broadcasts. For several years, colored and white 
children of elementary and secondary schools have worked together in 
the Junior Red Cross Council. Since 1946, the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews has brought together young people in the Baltimore 
area regardless of color for the purpose of conducting brotherhood activi- 
ties. For ten years, the United Nations Youth activities have emphasized 
inter-group relations at home as well as abroad. In 1951, senior students 
in all high schools collaborated in writing a nationally recognized book, 
Baltimore: City of Promise. White and Negro students also work together 
in a Model Youth City Council and Model State Legislature program. 

Thus, as teachers and pupils grew more accustomed to working together 
on common educational and civic problems, the human relations prob- 
lems diminished in number and the actual inter-racial contacts increased. 
When desegregation came, teachers and pupils did not need proof that 
people of good will can work together toward fulfilment of the American 
dream. In general, teachers and citizens alike are glad that the step has 
been made and take silent pride in its development. 
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Summary of the presentation made by CLAUDE C. BOND 


, to the Southern School News for June 1955, five key 
terms in the opinion handed down by the court give its real meaning. 
They are “good faith,” “practical flexibility,” “prompt and reasonable 
starts,” “deliberate speed,” and “equitable principles.” [t seems reasonable 
to assume that the court was cognizant of the many problems which school 
officials, boards of education, and other citizens would face as a result of 
the decisions. Therefore, the procedure described would encourage ulti 
mate compliance, with a minimum of public disturbance than might have 
resulted had the court's order been more drastic. The decision recognizes 
the principle of local control, but within the framework of law. It poses 
a belief that all problems of our schools can and will be solved by citizens 
of intelligence, saneness, and reasonableness working together in the in 
terest of national unity and for the common good of all 

Ihe reaction to the decision has varied from state to state, but on the 
whole it has been received with soberness and restraint in many of the 
states affected and in others with much bitterness, criticism, threats, and 
reprisals. 

rennessee seems to have adopted a course of moderation and under 
standing with respect to both the soundness of the decision of May 17, 
1954, and the methods of implementing the decision in the ruling of May 
31, 1955. 

The state commissioner of education, Dr. Quill Cope, wrote a letter on 
June 15, 1955, to the Honorable George F. McCanless, State Attorney 
General, concerning the responsibilities of the State Board of Education 
for the public school systems, grades 1-12 as a result of the recent decisions 
of the United States Supreme Court in regards to segregation. He raised 
the following questions: 

1. What is the state’s responsibility in the public schools grades 1-12 for 
implementing this decision? 2. What is the responsibility of local boards 
of education as a result of this decision? On June 16, 1955, the Attorney 
General acknowledged receipt of the commissioner's letter and handed 
down the following ruling in regards to the two questions raised. 


Under the Code of Tennessee, the mnanagement of public schools is solely 
the business of the local school boards. These boards, within the limits of ap 
plicable law, determine all the school problems. Under this state of the law, it 
is the responsibility of each local school board to determine for itself the way 
in which it is going to meet the problem of desegregating the schools under its 
jurisdiction. 

The state department of education has no legal responsibility to deter 
mine the manner in which segregation will be dealt with in each school 
district. At a called session of the State Board of Education in June 1955, 


Claude C. Bond is Principal of the Montgomery High School in Lexington, 
Tennessee 
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the members adopted a resolution which in effect adopted the principle of 
desegregation on a gradual basis for all state colleges, institutes, and 
normal schools under the jurisdiction of the State Board of Education. 
The plan adopted specified that for the year 1955-1956, qualified Negro 
students shall be admitted to do graduate work at Memphis State College, 
East Tennessee State College, and Austin Peay State College. During the 
said scholastic year, qualified white students shall be admitted to graduate 
classes of the Tennessee Agricultural and Industrial State University for 
Negroes at Nashville. 

For the scholastic year 1956-1957, qualified Negro students shall be 
admitted to the graduate classes and senior classes of Memphis State Col- 
lege, Austin Peay State College, and Tennessee Polytechnic Institute at 
Cookeville. During the said scholastic year, qualified white students shall 
be admitted to the graduate classes and senior classes of the Tennessee 
Agricultural and Industrial University for Negroes at Nashville. The 
resolution set forth this same pattern of desegregating from the top down, 
one class each year until the year 1959-1960, and, thereafter, qualified 
Negro and white students shall be admitted to the graduate, senior, sopho- 
more, and freshman classes of all the institutions of higher learning under 
its jurisdiction. 

The University of Tennessee at Knoxville, which is under the jurisdic- 
tion of a separate board of trustees by state law, adopted this same plan 
of desegregation for the senior, junior, sophomore, and freshman classes. 
Negroes have been attending the university on the graduate level for 
several years. 

In an opinion handed down on October 17, 1955, by Federal District 
Judge Marion S. Boyd in a case where five Negro students brought suit to 
enter Memphis State College, the judge ruled that the aforementioned 
plan of desegregation—a year at a time from the graduate level down—is 
certainly a reasonably good start toward full compliance and implementa- 
tion of the governing constitutional principles amended by the Supreme 
Court. 

The situation with regards to desegregation at the elementary- and 
secondary-school levels is somewhat paradoxical. At Oak Ridge, where the 
school system is Federally supported, approximately eighty-five Negro 
students were integrated with some 2,526 white pupils in junior and senior 
high schools. This seems to be working out with a minimum of friction. 
In Chattanooga, the chairman of the City School Board issued a statement 
reversing a stand he took with the board in July when it announced plans 
to desegregate the city’s public schools. In Nashville, the city school 
board was sued for refusing to admit twenty-one Negro students to white 
schools and again when it refused to admit two white students to Negro 
schools. The cases are now pending in court. In Davidson County, the 
school board received a letter from a Negro PTA group saying the mem- 
bers did not want integration, but did want equal school facilities. The 
Federal Court has ordered the Anderson County East Tennessee Board of 
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Education to admit Negro students to white schools at the beginning of 
the next school term. 

On December 17, an associated press article appearing in many of the 
state’s leading newspapers quoted an official of the state department of 
education, who asked that his name be withheld, as saying that “racial 
integration” apparently is still a long way off in Tennessee's public schools 
He gave the following reasons: 

1. County school boards are reluctant to act because they don’t want to be 
the first in the state to approve integregation and some board members have 
indicated that they would resign rather than approve it 

2. Many Negroes were surprised at the amount of opposition to integration, 
and apparently the average Negro family is not pushing for any immediate 


change 


The same official observed that many school systems are moving to im 
prove Negro school facilities apparently in the belief that this would tend 
to reduce the number of Negro students who would want to attend white 
schools. 

In recent weeks, several organizations have been formed to work against 
racial integration in the public schools. Various citizens council groups 
and the Tennessee Federation for Constitutional Government, with several 
chapters, have been quite active in recruiting members. The Tennessee 
Federation for Constitutional Government lists three main objectives 


1. Resistance to all forces alien to the republican form of government 

2. Re-education of those in political offtce—who do not believe in such a 
form of government 

5. Assist in every way other areas faced with similar situations as Tennessee 


now finds herself in 


Apparently the major test of strength of the pro-segregationist group, 
about 500 strong, came about when they converged on the state capitol and 
demanded that the governor of the state call a special session of the State 
Legislature for the purpose of passing laws which would nullify the deci- 
sion of the Supreme Court by interposing the sovereign power of the state 
and declaring the ruling to be void and of no effect. 

The governor, with the state commissioner of education on his left, and 
the state attorney general on his right, received the spokesmen for the group 
very courteously, but denied their request and refused to be pressured into 
calling the legislature into special session. He stood by his former state- 
ment in which he said the ruling of the United States Supreme Court is 
the law of the land and Tennesseans are law-abiding citizens. The attorney 
general, an admitted pro-segregationist, informed the group that the 
doctrine of interposition was mere wistful thinking, it has no legal status 
and, if it means nullification, he wanted no part of it. 


By way of summary regarding the present status of integration in Tennes- 
see, I would like to quote an excerpt from an article which was written by 
Dean George N. Redd of Fisk University in the fall issue of the Negro 
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Journal of Education. “The outlook for desegregation in Tennessee is 
‘encouraging.’ The state is blessed with the influence of a great reservoir 
of educational leaders not paralleled anywhere in the deep South. By tra- 
dition, Tennessee's political offices have been relatively free of demogogues 
who would pounce upon the race issue for political or personal gain.” 

We in Tennessee have a deep respect for government by law and not of 
men. We believe in the democratic concept of government. We realize that 
time, patience, respect, and understanding are essential factors in helping 
resolve our differences of opinions and solving the perplexing problems 
with which we are faced. I believe that we in Tennessee shall use the 
common-sense approach and solve mutually and for the welfare of all con- 
cerned the great problems remaining before us. 


HOW CAN WE RECRUIT BETTER CANDIDATES FOR 
TEACHERS? 


CHAIRMAN: Vincent B. Claypool, Principal, Sequoia High School, Red- 
wood City, California 


DISCUSSANTS: 
§. David Stoney, High School Supervisor, State Department of Educa- 
tion, Columbia, South Carolina 
George E. Evans, Principal, Vaughan Road Collegiate Institute, Toron- 
to, Canada 


Summary of the presentation made by SAMUEL W. JACOBS 


\ V: ARE assembled here this afternoon to seek a solution to our na- 
tion’s most crucial educational problem; t.e., how to secure competent 
teachers and more of them. You may rightly challenge my choice of the 
phase “most crucial,” but just keep in mind that the obviously larger 
national problems of politics, technological advance of national security 
will be solved only to that degree to which the children now born are 
educated properly in our American way of life. If many of these children 
must be taught by the residue left from other professional groups and by 
poorly trained adult “baby-sitters,” the solutions to our more highly 
publicized current problems will be tragically resolved. A well-known 
English man, Lord MaCauley, apparently was fearful for our democratic 
modus operandi when he wrote, “I seriously apprehend that you will be 
like people who should, in a year of scarcity, devour all your seed corn and 
thus make the next year not a year of scarcity but one of absolute famine.” 
If a goodly share of the superior “seed corn” now enrolled in our schools 


Samuel W. Jacobs is Principal of the Junior-Senior High School in Greensburg, 
Pennsylvania. 
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cannot be guided and encouraged to help re-seed our classrooms, our 
future is indeed bleak. 

I do not feel that my thirty years of teaching and administrative experi- 
ence in the secondary schools of several states have qualified me to solve 
our common problem under discussion today. But as a member for three 
years of a state committee seeking a partial solution, I am vitally interested 
in it. I have read widely to learn how others have attacked the issue and 
hope to bring you, today, some of the better techniques I have encountered. 
In hopes that, when the convention is over and you return to your daily 
responsibilities in your own community, you may wish to devote some of 
your educational leadership to better teacher selection, I am listing here- 
with for inclusion in the Convention Issue of our excellent publication, 
THE BULLETIN, the most valuable source material I discovered. These are 
not necessarily listed in order of merit. For background and perspective; 
I recommend: 

Teachers for Tomorrow, Bulletin No. 2—The Fund for the Advancement 
of Education, 655 Madison Avenue, New’ York City 

NEA Research Bulletin, Vol. XXXIII, No. 4, December 1955, “Teacher 
Supply and Demand in Degree-Granting Institutions” 


For means and techniques of enlisting lay participation in attacking the 
problem, I suggest 
Working Guide, No. 6, How Can We Get Enough Good Teachers, National 
Citizens Committee for Public Schools, 2 West 45th Street, New York City 


For descriptions of the procedures of many groups already working on 
the problems, consult: 


NEA Report of the Albany Conference on Competent Teachers for Amert 


ca’s Schools “Te ps” Committee 


Now having revealed the sources of much of my presentation this after- 
noon, I shall try to set forth for your consideration and provocation some 
of my gleanings. First, I believe unequivocally that we, as professional 
school people, cannot solve this problem alone. Too long have we educa- 
tors almost single-handedly fought a battle for better schools and better 
educational facilities for the children of all the people. We have sought 
more revenue, higher certification, better buildings, etc., somewhat selfishly 
I admit, but, basically, because we wanted the best for all youngsters, in 
cluding our own. But now—let me describe it as has Ruthie Gilbert on 
the Milton Berle Show—“Let’s face it, its bigger than both of us.” By us 
I mean our educational groups. Without enlisting the mutual efforts of 


the layity, any program of better teacher selection is futile. 
Fundamentally the best available selection practices are limited by the 
basic conditions which govern the attractiveness of teaching; i.e., its pres- 
tige and status, its cost of preparation, its economic rewards, and, lastly, 
the nature of the teaching job itself. It does not lie within our scope or 
our capability as educators to solve either the first or second of these condi- 
tions alone; so perforce, public support must be enlisted to help solve our 
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common problems. Working together, we can greatly improve the current 
teaching shortage. 
Efforts to overcome the first limitation of prestige and status have been 
successful in certain states among which are Wisconsin, Kansas, and Oregon 
-each with a different type of attack. In Sheboygan, Wisconsin, the work 
experience idea employed in business education, retail selling, and voca- 
tional education was adapted to teaching. Only competent young people 
are accepted for a program which is completely exploratory and avoids 
the pitfalls of exploitation. The cadet program is carried on under the close 
direction of a superior “key” elementary teacher for one-half day for one 
semester of the twelfth grade. 


The Kansas State Program is centered upon selection of better teaching 
candidates by placing positive emphasis upon the satisfactions of teaching, 
the creation of a public demand for competent teachers, and provisions 
for scholarship aid. State education groups, state and local Parent-Teacher 
groups, collegiate institutions, and many other organizations united in a 
successful campaign. High school seniors are screened, then encouraged to 
consider teaching. College freshmen not yet committed to a major pro- 
gram are encouraged to enter teaching. Local chapters of Delta Gamma, 
Phi Delta Kappa, FTA are organized to make individual contacts on the 
local level. The Kansas State Program has many strong points and is 
worthy of further study. 


In Oregon, the attack upon selective recruitment and increased enroll- 
ments of potential teachers has been chiefly organized through that excel- 
lent vehicle created for that purpose—the Future Teachers of America. 
They are waging a state-wide campaign under the direct guidance and 
financial support of the Oregon Education Association. Headquarters 
personnel has been definitely assigned to the task. 


One way of solving the second limitation is evident in the scholarship 
plans now existent in Ohio, Florida, and Virginia. Realizing that less 
than a half of the top quarter in intelligence of our high-school graduates 
enter college, plans were formulated to tap this basic supply of potentially 
high quality material for teaching. In Ohio this resulted in a so-called 
scholarship plan which was really a grant-in-aid fund. Under the pro- 
visions of this system of financial incentive for teacher preparation, a total 
of 495 scholarships of $500 each was created. Four of the conditions re- 
quisite for each of these scholarships is noteworthy. First, graduation in 
the upper half of high-school class; second, established need; third, evidence 
of enrollment in an Ohio teacher preparation institution; fourth, a promis- 
sory note for the amount of the loan endorsed by a responsible adult and 
made out to the state superintendent of public instruction. If scholastic 
achievement is satisfactory in college, the award may be granted a second 
year. After two years, the award recipient receives a Cadet Certificate which 
quailfies him to teach in the elementary grades. Upon submission of evi- 
dence of having taught successfully for two years as a cadet teacher in the 
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state of Ohio, both notes for $500 are cancelled. Due to this plan and the 
other state-wide efforts to prepare and hold its teachers, Ohio is now more 
than meeting its replacement needs. 

Yes, there are ways and means now being used successfully to attack our 
most crucial problem in education if we will accept the challenge and use 
all possible avenues of concerted attack. 


Summary of the presentation made by OSCAR E. THOMPSON 


cy JUNG people should be given an opportunity to try out the teach- 
ing profession to determine whether or not they possess an interest in the 
teaching area. Experiences gained in substitute teaching, assisting regular 
teachers, teaching Sunday School and Bible School, and participating in 
Future Teachers and Cadet Teachers programs, tend to stimulate stu 
dents to think about the teaching profession.”' Dahlke concluded this 
from his study of why three hundred freshman students at Iowa State 
Teachers College chose to prepare for a career in the teaching profession 
The students were selected at random from 905 who had been graduated 
from high school in 1954. 

Dahlke's research, by means of personal interviews, revealed that the 
greatest factor which had influenced these people toward teaching was 
that they “admired teachers.” Next in order were, “interest in a subject 
area, “teaching experience as substitute or helping teachers,” “teaching 
Sunday School or Bible School,” and other factors mentioned less fre- 
quently. The important consideration here is that contact with good teach- 
ers who like teaching and who know their subject matter well enough to 
develop interest in it do attract substantial numbers of secondary-school 
students to the profession. 

Findings such as these should be given serious consideration by second 
ary-school teachers and administrators in developing programs for recruit 
ing better candidates for teachers. If there is to be selective recruitment, as 
this topic strongly implies, it must begin before young people enroll in 
teacher education institutions. Trends in preparing teachers indicate that 
attempts are being made early in a student’s college career to acquaint him 
with the profession. Such topics as these are included: opportunities in 
teaching; certification; areas of concentration; professional organizations; 
self-appraisal of abilities, interests, and skills needed in teaching; and 
materials of instruction. Knowledge of these matters is vital to the profes 
sion as well as to the candidate and should be studied in pre-vocational 
courses in the secondary school even as early as the junior high school. 


1Don Dahike, “Factors Associated with the Decision of College Freshmen To Prepare for 
Teaching and To Attend Iowa State Teachers College,” (Unpublished Master's thesis, lowa 
State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, 1955), p. 99. 

Oscar E. Thompson is Associate Professor of Education at lowa State Teachers 


College in Cedar Falls, lowa 
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The responsibility is not an either/or situation between secondary 
schools and colleges. It is a joint responsibility, and both institutions will 
need to co-operate more closely in the future than they have in the past. 
The secondary schools are in a better position to identify individuals 
who manifest superior qualities for possible careers as teachers. Once iden- 
tified and enrolled, it is the responsibility of the colleges to strengthen these 
qualities by a sound program of training in general and professional educa- 
tion 

It is unfair to everyone concerned—student, parents, secondary school, 
college, the profession—to administer entrance examinations, aptitude tests, 
and other measurements after the student reaches a college campus or 
even as late as the senior year in high school. Considerations must be given 
to such matters at least as early as the ninth grade. 

Educational agencies and institutions must co-operate in developing 
sound follow-up programs of every person, whether he stays in the profes- 
sion or leaves it. It is as important to know why teachers leave as it is to 
determine their qualifications in the beginning if we are to improve pro- 
cedures for selecting candidates. 

In a discussion recently with thirty-three college sophomores represent 
ing ten major subject matter areas of preparation, this writer learned that 
they had rather definite ideas about what secondary-school teachers ought 
to do to encourage recruits for teachers. Their suggestions are here sum- 
marized in seven categories: (1) it’s up to teachers and administrators to 
“work at recruitment” and to “talk up” the profession; (2) certification 
and professional standards should be raised; (3) there should be formal 
study of teaching as a vocation in order to start young people “thinking 
about teaching” early in their secondary-school career; (4) we need more 
“satisfied teachers” in our classrooms, for they are the best influence in 
perpetuating the profession; (5) cadet teaching; (6) “above-average 
personality” should be given major consideration; and (7) “above-average 
scholastic ability” although this qualification was considered by this group 
as “too obvious to list.” 

It is indeed imperative that we teachers “talk up” our profession. We 
have everything to gain and nothing to lose by recruiting the very best 
of our youth. We need not fear having an over-supply of top-notch teach- 
ers. We are urgently in need of setting up standards that are high enough 
to compete effectively with other professions and skilled vocations. Ad- 
ministrators and teachers at all grade levels are in the best position to alle- 
viate the serious shortage of well-qualified teachers, and there is no time to 
waste. Many districts now have a larger enrollment in the kindergarten 
than in the upper three grades of the secondary school. 

A college and secondary-school relations type of committee needs to 
be activated in every state in the Union. An active program of recruitment 
ought to head the list of projects for every state organization of teachers 
and administrators. The NASSP is in a strategic position to give encourage- 
ment to such projects on the secondary-school level. The Commission on 
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Teacher Education and Professional Standards of the National Educa 
tion Association is definitely interested in this problem and is ready to give 
assistance wherever possible on problems of recruiting better candidates 
for teachers. There is urgent need for co-operative planning and prompt 
action. 


WHAT ARE THE CURRENT PROBLEMS IN ACHIEVING BETTER 
SCHOOL AND COLLEGE RELATIONS? 


CHAIRMAN: C. E. Taylor, Director of Admissions, Kansas Wesleyan Uni 


versity, Salina, Kansas 


DISCUSSANTS: 
M. Curtis Howd, Principal, Burris School, Ball State Teachers College, 
Muncie, Indiana 
Donald L. Oliver, Director of Admissions, Boston University, Boston, 
Massachusetts 


Summary of the presentation made by CLYDE VROMAN 


ie I'HIS brief paper let us accept the phrase “better school and college 
relations” as covering all the functional, co-operative projects and processes 
planned and carried out by the schools and colleges in all matters which 
affect students and their educational experiences. Since Mr. Peterson is 
speaking for the secondary-schools, I shall speak only from the college 
point of view. 

Colleges and universities know that the tidal wave of students will double 
the demand for college education by 1970. Individually and by joint action 
the institutions of higher education are attacking the problem of how the 
educational needs of youth can be met in these years ahead. In 1951, the 
American Association of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions Ofhcers 
established a Committee on High School-College Relations to give careful 
and extended consideration to this problem. In April, 1955, this Com- 
mittee published a report in the form of a book, entitled Secondary School- 
College Co-operation, An Obligation to Youth, copies of which are avail 
able at a small price. This publication defines the common problems in 
school and college co-operation and particularly shows how the problem 
should be attacked on the institution, the state, the region, and the national 
levels. Through the work of this Committee AACRAO prepared itself 
for the next phase of the attack on the problem, co-operative work with 
the NASSP. 


Clyde Vroman is Director of Admissions in the University of Michigan in Ann 


Arbor, Michigan 
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On January 13-14, 1956, in Chicago, the AACRAO Committee on High 
School-College Relations met jointly with the NASSP Committee on 
School-College Relations to explore the broad subject of school-college re 
lations. Here for the first time there was an official “meeting of the minds” 
on the national level between school principals and college registrars and 
admissions officers. The report of this very important meeting is avail 
able upon request. 

Accordingly, the current problems in school and college relations 
listed in the balance of this paper are those which have been identified 
through very extensive study over the last few years. 

The main problem in achieving better school and college relations 
is the lack of systematic and concerted effort by secondary schools and col- 
leges to work together on this problem. Only a minority of colleges have a 
specific program designed to foster effective understanding and articulation 
between them and the schools from which they receive students. Colleges 
have an obligation to develop these relationships and secondary schools 
should be willing to devote time and energy to the projects which the 
colleges organize to aid in the solution of common problems. In addition 
to the institution-centered projects, we must have co-operative action at 
the state level. During the last few years various states have initiated 
school-and-college relations committees, but even yet not more than half 
of our states have such committees. 

Colleges are facing certain major problems as they see the tidal wave 
of students coming toward them. First, the quality standards of American 
education must not be lowered; if anything, the demands of our society 
and the decades ahead will acquire a consistent increase in the quality and 
competencies of college graduates. Second, this objective of quality can be 
reached if funds are available to provide necessary facilities and faculties. 
Third, it seems appropriate to encourage differentiation in the nature and 
roles of various kinds and types of colleges in order to serve effectively the 
wide variation in interests, abilities, and educational objectives of college- 
age students. This means that colleges in general will attempt to select 
students for whom they have appropriate programs of instruction and who 
have reasonable probability of success in their chosen programs of study. 
Here the secondary schools must be brought into the process. This prob- 
lem of the future of our higher education and the direction which colleges 
will take in identifying and implementing their roles is receiving top 
priority by educational leaders. One phase of the problem is, how can we 
insure that the solutions of the problem on the college level will at the 
same time be beneficial to secondary schools and their students? 

Some of the specific problems which colleges already are facing include 
the following: Whom shall we admit? Shall we have more selective admis- 
sions? How shall we select our students? What shall be the admissions 
process and when should it be done? What kinds of secondary-school 
preparation are desirable for our students, and what preparation shall 
we require? What will be the role of tests and examinations in our ad- 
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missions process? What information and records do we want from the 
secondary schools? How can we get effective and legible transcripts from the 
schools? How can we procure and make use of the principal's recommenda- 
tion about students? How can we get more uniformity and meaning in the 
student's “rank in class?” How can we insure good transition to college 
life and studies? How can we relate the instructional programs of schools 
and colleges? How can we help in the education of the gifted? How far 
should we go in promoting college-level courses in secondary schools and 
in giving advanced credit to college freshmen? How shall we report stu 
dent progress and adjustment in college? How can we give schools infor 
mation on the success of their students in college as compared with stu 
dents from other schools, and should this be done? How can we achieve 
better understanding and implement joint projects between school and 
college counselors and faculties? When is the concept that “every high- 
school graduate should have a chance to go to college,” appropriate and 
fair to the student? What is a reasonable attrition rate in college? 

All these and many more are the specific problems which colleges face 
as they attempt to provide programs of higher education and, at the same 
time, to work co-operatively with secondary schools. I am confident that 
we have educational leaders of good will and ability who can solve these 
problems effectively. The challenge is to find people who will devote 
the time and energy to the long and arduous process of finding solutions 
through co-operative study and actions. 


Summary of the presentation made by F. M. PETERSON 


Tim committee on school-college relations was authorized by the Execu- 
tive Committee of the National Association of Secondary-School Princi 
pals, effective date September 1, 1955. The charge given to the committee 
was to (a) identify all issues and problems that concern both colleges 
and secondary schools, especially in the area of the transition of students 
from secondary schools to college; (b) to study these issues and problems 
and consider ways and means, if necessary, to improve them to the extent 
of bringing a better understanding and a greater facility of transition of 
students from one institution to the other; (c) to identify any new prob- 
lems and issues as they may develop and make recommendations to the 
Executive Committee of the NASSP on how such issues and problems 
can best be resolved. 

The first action taken by the committee on school-college relations was 
to arrange for a joint meeting with the School-College Relations Com- 
mittee of the American Association of Collegiate Registrars and Admis- 


F. M. Peterson is Superintendent of the Pekin Community High School in Pekin, 
Illinois. 
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sions Officers. The joint meeting, heid in Chicago on January 13 and 14, 
1956, adopted the following agenda: 

1. Problems related to increased college enrollments: (a.) increased selec 
tivity in admissions, (b.) changing admissions standard, and (c.) changing admis 
sions requirements 

2. Trends toward increased use of the regional and national testing pro 
grams and the impact of corporate scholarships such as General Motors, Weyer 
hauser, Merit Scholarships, state scholarship programs, etc 

8. Articulation of school and college curricula and instructional practices 
in regards to improved orientation with emphasis on more freedom of choice 
as a high-school senior, information on budgets of time and money, and better 
communication between the colleges and secondary schools with a view toward 
“bridging the gap” with greater ease. 

4. Advance standing credit for high-school study. 

5. The value and the use of the NASSP Secondary-School Record blanks. 

a. Trend to substitute photostats of high-school record cards for trans 
cripts 

b. The value of devising a transcript form that could also be used for 
high-school permanent records. 

6. Ways and means of improving contacts between college admissions 
officers, students and counselors (college days, college nights, visitation days, 
visual aids, etc.) 


The joint discussion of the agenda topics was productive and of great 
significance. The problems were found to be numerous; however, agree 
ment between the joint committee members seemed to be the rule rather 
than the exception and disagreements very few indeed. Generally speak- 
ing, it was indicated that these problems were due for study over a con- 
siderable period of time, and it was significant that the only motion made 
which ended in action was for a study of the “scholastic record blank.” It 
was also significant that the group voted unanimously to call a second joint 
meeting at approximately the same time in January 1957. In the joint ses- 
sions, the discussion “ran the gamut” and seemed always to come back to 
the question of admissions. Members were ever mindful of the “upsurge 
in enrollments” and came to agree that this increase in enrollment was 
not merely a “tide” but would result in a continuing “plateau.” All mem- 
bers were mindful of the fact that “time is short” and the period critical. 
Plans must be made now or one must take what comes. Without plans, 
we must put up with a “make-shift.” 

It was basic to the thinking of the group that here in America an ade- 
quate education is a birthright. Recognition was made of the fact that “edu- 
cation for all” is a social obligation. It was agreed that all educational 
institutions must do their fair share and not evade the issue by hiding selec- 
tive admissions. The committee members were not unmindful that some 
might place the wrong connotation on the word “selective.” However, no 
adequate substitute was found. In the thinking of the joint committee (a) 
we must all carry our fair share of the increased enrollment and do as well 
porportionately as we are doing now, (b) we must give our young people 
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maximum opportunity for leadership and scholastic confidence. We must 
co-ordinate the standards of admissions so that students are selected as be 
ing best suited to receive the services peculiar to a particular college. These 
students will also be accepted with the reasonable expectation that the 
great majority will complete the selected course. The standards of admis 
sion should not be so rigorous as to exclude potential leaders and com 
petent students 

\s colleges take up their task and make their decisions toward expan 
sion rather than selectivity, it was felt that greater use should be made of 
the community college with terminal courses as well as preparation for a 
continuance in another college after the fourteenth grade 

Our program must be an action program. Tools for implementing such 
a program are as follows: 

1. Testing program—This should be pointed in the direction of a reduction 
in total number of the many tests now used. The direction should also be to 
ward uniform testing 

2. Guidance—(a.) an integral part of education and a two-way street, (b.) 
closer co-operation by more visitation between secondary schools and college, 
follow-up reyforts, and closer co-ordination of standards 

3. Scholarships 

a. It appears that secondary schools do not have enough to do with the 
planning of available scholarships. The thinking also seemed to be that the 
secondary-school people were more favorably disposed toward college rather 
than corporate scholarships 

b. College credit for advanced work was indicated; however, the consensus 
seemed to be in opposition to permitting students from acceptance as college 
students before completion of their high-school career. 

1. It was agreed that a joint committee would work on plans for the re 
vision of the secondary-school record “with a view toward attempting to get 
more uniform adoption, especially with the stamp of approval coming from 
AACRAO.” It was agreed that the 1957 meeting would be set as the target date 
for final action 

5. Some discussion was held concerning the possibility of a handbook of 
good practices for high schools, relating to college days, career days, and other 
devices of a similar nature. 

It was indicated that there is a genuine need for the orientation of high 
school students in order to enable them to “bridge the gap” more success 
fully. Emphasis should also be given to finding better ways of com 
munication between high schools and colleges, especially with a view to 
a better understanding of the educational and instructional program 
both in the high school and in college. It was generally indicated, in the 
discussions, that a national approach was required rather than a state 
or regional approach 

It was the consenus of the group that the meeting had been carried out 
along the lines of the charge given by the National Association of Second- 
ary-School Principals. The problems were identified and plans were made 
for a continuing study with a view toward final solution of the problems 


and clarification of issues. 
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WHAT ARE THE IMPERATIVE ADMINISTRATIVE ISSUES IN 
CONSOLIDATED SCHOOLS? 


CHaiRMAN: Philip C. Putnam, Principal, Sudbury High School, Sudbury, 
Massachusetts 


DISCUSSANTS: 
Harold A. Henderson, Principal, Waynedale High School, Apple Creek, 
Ohio 
H. C. Boston, Principal, Murray County High School, Chatsworth, 
Georgia 


Summary of the presentation made by LEE R. RISING 


Ouve school includes kindergarten through grade 12. It has 893 en 
rolled pupils, with 561 in K-6 and 332 in 7-12 and a certificated staff of 39 
people including administrators and supervisors, so herein follows the 
“tale of woe” of a principal of a “consolidated school.” In New York 
State, we refer to such schools as “union free’ and-or “central rural” 
schools. The older reference might have been “academy” although this 
term applied in the majority of cases to the upper grades only. Our system 
has the official title of “Union Free School District Number two, Town of 
Manlius, Onondaga County, New York. It is a family-type school because 
all of the children of school age from the family attend the same school. 
Chis tends to draw the school and the home closer together. There are 
more points of contact between them when there are more than one child 
in school. This is usually an advantage. 

Because of the limited time and space allotted to me for the develop- 
ment of this topic, I should like to list, with comment the issues which 


seem to me to be most prevelent; 


1. Broad administrative experiences (K - 12) 
2. Budgetary allocations (K - 6; 7 - 12) 
3. Age span of pupils and contacts with one another 
1. Pupil habits tend to be passed on from one level to another 
5. Housing 
a. Increasing enrollments 
(1) Increase number of elementary pupils per room and/or curtail 
the junior-senior high-school program 
b. Sharing facilities 
(1) Cafeteria—when and how long 
(2) Gymnasium—allocation of time to elementary- and to secondary- 
school grades. 
(3) Toilet facilities 
(4) Libraries—elementary and secondary 


Lee R Rising is Supervising Principal of the Minoa Graded and High School in 


Minoa, New York 
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(5) Assemblies—scheduling and providing for same in budget 
(6) Music—use of Auditorium 
(7) Play areas out-of-doors 
(8) Social activities—after school dismissal 
(9) Corridor time and use 
6. Curriculum—Many of the issues here are closely related to housing. 
a. Opportunity for both vertical and horizontal integration of subject 
areas. 
b. Length of school day 
c. Guidance services 
d. Health services 
7. Staff- 
a. Appreciation of problems at various grades levels 
b. Salary schedules (K - 6; 7 - 12) 
c. Certification (K - 6; 7 - 12) 
d. Philosophy of promotion (K - 6; 7 - 12) 
e. After school duty (K - 6; 7 - 12) 
f. Pupil teacher ratio (K - 6; 7 - 12) 
g. Professional and non-professional services (K - 6; 7 - 12) 
8. Transportation 
a. Ages of pupils on same bus 
b. Length of school day 
c. Maximum use of vehicles and drivers 
Conclusions 
a. Adequate housing and facilities 
b. Adequate Out-of-door facilities 
c. Curriculum to meet needs of all grades (K - 6 and 7 - 12) 
d. Complete staff of qualified teachers and supervisors 
e. Tax base to support above 
f. Enrollment not to exceed (700, K - 6; 500, 7 - 12) on same campus. 


Summary of the presentation made by FRED R. LEWIS 


i teiiiiaistians must often be clarified before one can proceed in 
discussion of an educational topic. “Consolidated” as a semantic concept 
in Arizona means a procedure for bringing together several school districts 
into one administrative unit. In the purpose of this discussion, “con 
solidated” will mean the housing of grades kindergarten through twelve 
in the same school unit. 

It is a cozy arrangement but at times this cohesiveness can be an admin 
istrative headache. Basically, the chief problem is one of personnel. Pet 
sonnel problems arising between teachers, between teachers and students, 
between students, and between parents. This intermixing and closeness 
of teachers and students does develop frictions unless close supervision is 


maintained. 


Fred R. Lewis is Superintendent of the Cottonwood-Oak Creek Public Schools in 
Cottonwood, Arizona 
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High-school teachers as well as the high-school students subconsciously 
look upon the elementary teacher and the younger fry as being in a lower 
strata. At times this subconscious attitude manifests itself in an overt act. 
Conversely the elementary teacher may develop a defensive attitude. This 
is manifested by her over-zealous protection of her covey when some slight 
and really immaterial mishap has taken place between “hers” and a high- 
school student. 

Personnel problems do develop out of the mechanics of operations. 
The time factors of changing classes, recesses, and noon breaks must be 
considered—this involves proper scheduling. No two situations are the 
same and, therefore, it is impossible for any given plan to work in different 
situations. 

Scheduling of classes and the physical use of plant and equipment 
is often a point of friction between personnel. There are always problems 
involved in attempting to make use of the facilities available on an equit- 
able basis. Inevitably such questions arise as to who, when, and where. Too 
often there are conflicts and not enough room or equipment available at 
any given time. The problem of scheduling is in a sense mechanical, but, 
unless a careful plan is established and presented to the personnel, fri 
tions will develop. Scheduling is definitely for the purpose of establishing 
routines and procedures to limit the number of frictional problems. 

rhe use of the plant is a dominate factor in any scheduling plan, but 
one of the annoying factors growing out of any scheduling plan is the con- 
stant division of movement of traffic which in turn creates a more or less 
constant noise pattern. We have noted that, whenever our high school or 
elementary school is not in session when the other is, the noise factor is 
reduced appreciably. In fact, it is so noticeable that it causes people to 
comment. I have noticed that each group seems to believe that the other 
is primarily responsible for the increased decibles that are noted upon 
return of the other group. 

The close proximity of these students ranging from ages five through 
nineteen develops problems that might be classified as social. There is a 
tendency for bullying by the older students and the younger have a tend- 
ency to mimic and show off. These contacts have a tendency to bring the 
parents into closer contact with each other. At times this can create a 
personnel problem among teachers, administrators, and parents, which 
means that the administrator must take definite steps to correct and settle 
problems arising between elementary- and high-school students, if possible 
without the parents being brought into the issue. This sometimes cannot 
and should not be done depending upon the seriousness of the particular 
incident. Our past experience has shown that it is normally advisable to 


settle the problems with the youngsters. 

The administrative mechanics of operating the consolidated school is 
greatly simplified if the personnel of the organization are cognizant and 
in sympathy with the problems of the various age and grade levels. A 
vertical study by the teacher personnel of the psychological factors of each 
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grade and age group is helpful in bringing about such an understanding. 
A vertical study of the curriculum and component parts is another method 
to develop better understanding. Students themselves in homemaking, 
social studies, and English classes can also, through various media, and 
materials, be made to realize that they can play an important part in 
developing better relations with teachers and other students. 

Personnel satisfaction is the key successfully to overcoming administra 
tive problems in a “consolidated” unit. This realization by the adminis 
trator is necessary—his headaches come from developing and administer 
ing a plan of procedures to make the realization a reality. 


WHAT VOCATIONAL AND CAREER OPPORTUNITIES ARE 
AVAILABLE TO BOYS ENTERING THE MILITARY SERVICE: 


CHAIRMAN: Carl M. Horn, Professor of Education, Michigan State Uni 
versity, East Lansing, Michigan; Director, Advance Information and 
Orientation of Defense Program in Michigan 


Summary of the presentation made by WILLIAM J. FEALLOCK, COL., 
USAF 


HE total educational and vocational opportunities available in the 


United States Air Force are almost endless. Air Force personnel seeking 
educational growth have the opportunity to utilize the finest educational 
facilities. Generally, however, it may be stated that the Air Force educa 
tional opportunities present themselves in three separate phases: Jnitial 
Airman Training, Specialized Training, and “Off-Duty” Education. 

PHASE 1. Initial Airmen Training—Every airman participates in an 
initial training program called the Basic Air Science Indoctrination Course 
This period of training has a threefold purpose: (1) to process and orient 
the new airman into the Air Force; (2) to provide training for physical 
and mental conditioning prior to entering an Air Force career; and (3) 
to determine, by interview and aptitude tests, the best career field for each 
airman and to assign the individual to the appropriate Advanced Air 
Science or technical training course. 

Classroom subjects in Basic include the chaplain’s military ethics pro 
gram, history, organization and customs of the Air Force, military law and 
security, practical mathematics needed in the individual's career assign 
ment, air weapons and aircraft indoctrination, and others 


Recruiting Group, Chanute Air Force Base, Rantoul, Illinois 
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During the career guidance portion of the Basic Air Science Indoctrina- 
tion Course, the airman is familiarized with the job opportunities in the 
Air Force. He is given comprehensive vocational tests before assignment 
to a particular field or job. From these tests, the airman is then assigned to 
one or more than 40 career fields, which include over 400 specialties, that 
offer training and experience for interesting and well-paying jobs. The 
new airman is then moved on to Advanced Air Science Technical Training, 
which embraces a multitude of occupations such as photography, engineer- 
ing, communications, management methods, electronics, and mechanical 
training. In the event an airman does not receive formal training in one 
of the Advanced Air Science Schools, he may be placed in an “On-the-Job- 
Training” status under the direct supervision of an experienced and fully 
qualified airman or officer. 


PHASE 2. Specialized Training—Airmen and officers are also given the 
opportunity to train as specialists. Training of this nature is generally 
conducted as a recognized university or with civilian industry, such as 
the General Electric Aircraft Gas Turbine Division's Product School, 
under the direct supervision of the Air Force Institute of Technology and 
within the scope of Air Force Regulations. Generally, specialized train- 
ing of this nature consists of advanced courses in such subjects as engine 
maintenance, language, electronics, and management methods. Training 
of this nature is available in well over 100 special fields. Specialized train- 
ing programs in the Air Force are numerous and varied. In addition to the 
course mentioned above, there are also advanced educational programs 
available in such fields as medicine and engineering. 


Another specialized training program leading to a B. S. degree in such 
subjects as aeronautical and mechanical engineering has recently been in 
effect by the Air Force through the Air Force Institute of Technology 
(USAFIT) which was recently chartered by Congress. This institute is 
located at Wright-Patterson AFB, Dayton, Ohio. And, finally, there are 
such specialized on-base courses as fast reading, typing, stenography, and 
management. 


PHASE 3. “Off-Duty” Education—The off-duty educational programs of 
the Air Force offer airmen and ofhcers an opportunity to study almost any 
subject desired, from grade-school level through college. Often classes are 
held on the Air Base or station, with qualified teachers in charge; or stu- 
dents may attend local colleges or universities. A few of the educational 
programs available are as follows: For the person interested in working 
towards a high-school diploma or a college degree, there is Operation Boot- 
strap. For the person interested in securing more knowledge along the 
lines of his chosen Air Force career, there is Midnight Ol. These two pro- 
grams comprise the major portion of the Air Force off-duty education 
program. In many cases individuals can participate in both simultaneously, 
thus becoming educationally more proficient in their jobs as well as earn- 
ing academic credit at the same time. 


“ 
! 
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Operation Midnight Oil was developed principally for airmen who de 
sire to become educationally better qualified in their chosen career fields 
Participation in this program is particularly beneficial to airmen being 
called upon to justify their rank through the airman proficiency tests 
presently being conducted as a part of the airman career program. A 
career study plan is made out for each airman taking part in Midnight Oil 
It lists the various United States Armed Forces Institute (USAFI) courses, 
in the order to be studied, which will give him the knowledge necessary 
to become more efficient in his career field 

Operation Bootstrap, the other major educational plan, enables, en 
courages, and assists personnel—through their own initiative and industry 
—to complete requirements for either a high-school diploma or a college 
degree. By the same token, it provides the Air Force with an educationally 
qualified personnel reservoir from which individuals can be drawn for 
advanced graduate training in various scientific and technical fields—fields 
in which the Air Force has an ever-increasing need for experts to man and 
keep its air power aloft. Conducted during off-duty time, Bootstrap is 
distinct from the full duty-time program of Air Force training schools. Aiur 
Force personnel may participate in this program through any, or a com 
bination of any, of the following methods of study: (1) restdence courses 
conducted by accredited high schools or colleges nearby; (2) base-residence 
courses—conducted by accredited high schools and colleges on Air Force 
installations; (3) group study classes—conducted on Atr Force installations 
by qualified civilian or military instructors employed by the Air Force, 
using texts, materials, and tests supplied by the United States Armed 
Forces Institute; (4) correspondence courses—offered by colle gesand uni 
versities through USAFI or by USAF itself, and (5) self-teaching courses 
offered by USAFI. 

The Air Force assists its qualified personnel who enroll in Operation 
Bootstrap with residence and base extension courses by paying 75 per cent 
of the tuition. Such assistance, however, will not exceed $7.50 per semestet 
hour, $5 per quarter hours for college courses, or $22.50 per Carnegie Unit 
for high-school courses. A $2 initial enrollment fee is charged by USAFI 
and an unlimited number of courses can be taken without further costs as 
long as the student remains in good standing. This educational program 
also encompasses a plan known as the College Final Term Study Program 
This method allows a man with six months to complete for credits leading 
to a college diploma to attend the college of his choice and complete the 
course as a regular university student while drawing full pay and allow 
ances 

Other type programs available in the off-duty phase are courses offered 
by Air University leading to reserve officer commissions. In addition, 
strategic air training is given to airmen and officers at the War College 
and managerial training is given at the Industrial War College. However, 
in addition to being off-duty courses, these courses are also available in 


the form of formal schooling. 
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Overseas duty does not eliminate Air Force personnel from these educa- 
tional opportunities. In fact, the Air Force has arranged with the Univer- 
sity of Maryland to fulfill the needs of Americans serving in other countries 
who desire to obtain a college degree. Maryland’s overseas centers are 
situated in Europe, Africa, and the Middle East. In fact, the first full- 
fledged American college commencement ever to be staged overseas took 
place last May at the historic Aula Auditorium, located in the city of 
Heidleburg, Germany. Of the thirty students who received degrees in this 
ceremony, fifteen were Air Force personnel. It is also inspiring to note that 
out of 5,463 enrollments in the University of Maryland courses for the 
Spring 1954 semester that 3,444 (63%) were Air Force personnel. 

Summary—All of these educational and vocational opportunities are 
available to Air Force personnel. However, because of the great multitude 
of courses and programs available, it would be difficult for an individual to 
determine just what program to follow. To eliminate this situation, the 
\ir Force established information and education officers at each air in- 
stallation, who are there to assist individuals in their desire for more 
education. In short, these offices have personnel qualified to assist Air 
Force personnel set their education goals, choose courses, fill out forms, 
write letters, and get ahead with their plans. The Air Force has learned 
the elusive fact that one’s education is never completed. 


Summary of the presentation made by R.W. SYLVESTER, LT. COL., USA 


; can be no doubt in the mind of any thinking person that the 
security of our way of living, our freedom of press and speech, our voca- 
tional choice, and, above all, our educational+standards and pursuits, 
depends upon our ability to defend ourselves and these priceless privileges 
against an aggressor; and, if we are to live up to our ideals, we must be 
ready to defend other nations without our capability against agression. 

Accepting this state of affairs, it is corollary that our defense must be 
strong, our means of defense must be modern, and our manpower able, 
vigorous, and trained. 

There is, perhaps, no industry in the world which provides the variety, 
the complexity, and the opportunity, while at the same time demanding 
a personnel force of high potential, as do the military services. Like its 
sister services, the Army's opportunities for careers have seen an astonishing 
growth in the last ten years. The traditional concept of a soldier is as far- 
fetched as the horse-and-buggy in the jet age. Consider the major occupa- 
tional fields in the Army's job structure: Combat (command-plus broad 
experiences in virtually all of the other fields), Electronics, Electrical Main- 


Lieutenant Colonel R. W. Sylvester, U. S. Army Military Personnel Procurement 
Division, Office of the Adjutant General, Washington 25, D. C. 
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tenance, Precision Maintenance, Military Crafts, Motor Maintenance, 
Clerical, Graphics, and General Technical. 

Today's Army is, essentially, an army of specialists and technicians. The 
complex machinery of a modern army requires persons who understand 
how to work with machines, how to read and follow directions (from blue 
prints to Univacs, radarscopes, and unilateral combat command directives), 
how to solve many types of problems, how to learn new skills. It is readily 
apparent that a high-school education is basic to any entry job or military 
occupational speciality in any of these fields. Virtually every Army occupa- 
tional specialty, in turn, requires attendance at an Army school. Courses 
vary in length from a few weeks to a year. The instruction is specialized 
and extremely intensive; many advanced courses are easily the equivalent 
of college-level courses. Each of the areas given above is further divided 
into occupational groups closely related to civilian jobs. For example, the 
broad area of Motor Maintenance is divided into the following fields: 
construction equipment operation, engineer equipment maintenance, 
motor transport, railway maintenance, railway operations, and aircraft 
maintenance. 


Within each field the occupational group is further divided into specific 
jobs, calling for specialized knowledge and training of a considerable 
degree. It is apparent that the opportunities for learning several specia- 
lized jobs and obtaining a broad background covering the entire occupa 
tional field are readily available. 


Army training, particularly school training, is carefully geared into 
the promotion system and is planned to lead from basic to advanced 
courses. Training, personnel placement, and promotion are closely inter- 
related. The “right man or woman in the right job” aptly describes the 
Army's personnel management program. 


The Army's “technical school program” has been a major factor in 
supplying the unceasing demand for technically trained men. Perhaps 
the most dramatic bit of evidence of the growth of technology in the Army 
can be seen from the fact that, from a few courses offered at the end of 
World War II, the technical school program has grown to more than 150. 
The addition of courses in television, radar, chemicals, electronic com- 
puters, rockets, guided missiles, and, the most spectacular development of 
all—the harnessing of atomic energy for military use—illustrates the point 
that any relation between the modern army and the modern soldier to 
traditional concepts is certainly coincidental. 


It should be strongly emphasized at this point that a young man or 
woman contemplating a career in the Army will seriously jeopardize his 
career opportunities if he should fail to be graduated from high school 
Not only does the high-school graduate bring a maturity and judgment to 
his duties in his Army job, he also brings sorely needed basic knowledge 
and training in mathematics, business administration, and the sciences. 
The Army of today is but a continuation of high-school training, bridging 
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the gap between college or a civilian job. The accreditation of Army train- 
ing and schooling by our colleges and universities is ample evidence of the 
level of training received. The Army is often described as a vast vocational 
school. More than 30,000 men and women receive technical training in the 
many occupational areas mentioned previously every year in the Army's 
school system. 

Opportunity for promotion and the development of technical “know- 
how” is solely dependent on the individual's initiative and ambition. From 
private to commissioned officer rank is simply a matter of individual effort. 
For Army officers, career opportunities are greatly expanded beyond those 
described above. The level of schooling, for example, provided at the 
Command and General Staff College, the Army War College, and the Na- 
tional and Industrial War College, is comparable to any graduate school 
in the country. Of course, training at this level is not easily obtained; but, 
certainly, the opportunity is there and open to any service man. 

In order to provide teachers and counselors with the latest background 
information about Army jobs and careers and to aid them in helping young 
people to make vocational plans which will integrate a period of military 
service into a long-range career plan, the Army has prepared three booklets 
which will be most helpful to secondary-school teachers and counselors 
and to high-school boys and girls. The first of the series, This... /s How 
Ii Is, provides a realistic preview of the first two months of Army service. 
It emphasizes the Army's “stay-in-school” policy, a policy which has also 
been adopted by the other services. The school booklet, Reserved for You, 
is a source book of educational information which outlines the wide 
variety of technical training programs provided by the Army. Detailed 
information in the booklet is given which will be particularly helpful in 
showing how service training may be used to good advantage upon return 
to civilian life. The third booklet, Jt’'s Your Decision, contains heplful 
information on the value of various high-school subjects in military service 
as well as pertinent information about the operations of the Selective 
Service System. 


The Army's program of technical training, vocational advantages, and 
career opportunities provides much more than a means of fulfilling a 
patriotic obligation; it gives to American youth the finest kind of prepara- 
tion for useful living while at the same time developing in him the skill 
and “know-how” of defending his way of life, if necessary. 
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Summary of the presentation made by THOMAS R. WERT, LT. COL., 
USMC 


, every young man is faced with the fact that he will be called 
upon to serve in the Armed Forces. He may select 6 months of active duty 
and 714 years in the Ready Reserve, or he may elect to serve 2 years on 
active duty and 3 or 4 years in the Ready Reserve. Knowing he will have to 
serve, he may desire to prepare himself to enter civilian employment upon 
release from active duty, or if he plans to make the military a career, pre- 
pare himself for advancement in the profession. 


The Marine Corps offers a young man 140 different specialist schools 
for training men in 470 specialist jobs. We guide a man into the job 
that he has the most interest in and help him choose the field in order 
to find that particular job. The Marine Corps does not place a ceiling 
on a man’ ambition— it does everything possible to help him get ahead 
That is what our training and schools are for. There are always plenty of 
vacancies in non-commissioned, warrant, and commissioned ranks for 
men who are willing to learn and lead. A man can make his own future 
in the Marine Corps or prepare himself for civilian employment. We stress 
leadership and believe it to be the most valuable single thing we can teach 
a man. 


In our Officer Procurement Program it will be of interest to the educator 
that the Marine Corps feels just as strongly as you about students further 
ing their education. The Officer Training Programs are all designed with 
this in mind. We feel that the college educated officer possesses a greater 
career potential than the man without a college education and we have 
geared our program for him. 


The Marine Corps has absolutely no military courses, drills, or other 
functions during the school year. Instead, our officer candidates attend 6 
week sessions at Quantico, Virginia, during two summer vacations. If they 
satisfactorily complete these periods, they receive 2nd Lieutenant com- 
missions upon graduation from college. Career-wise, we think that assign 
ment as an officer is a valuable asset to any college graduate no matter 
whether he intends to make the service a career. His experience in deal- 
ing with others as a junior executive will stand him in good stead in any 
civilian career he enters. 

In the modern Marine Corps the emphasis is placed on the importance 
of the individual. Marine Corps training is designed to develop leadership. 
The fact that thousands of former Marines are leaders in every field of civil 
endeavor attests to the benefits to be derived from service in this world 
famous military organization. 








Lieutenant Colonel Thomas R. Wert, U. S. Marine Corps, Division of Reserve, 
U. S. Marine Corps, Washington 25, D. C. 
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Every Marine is given a battery of tests during his first few days in the 
Corps, in order better to evaluate his capabilities. These tests help deter- 
mine how he will best fit into the Marine Corps Program. 

To assure procurement of young men who can meet the mental require- 
ments, the Marine Corps advises prospective recruits to stay in school, 
graduate, and go on to college if possible. 


Summary of the presentation made by ROY S. BENSON, CAPTAIN, USN 


‘ta Navy emphasizes school training. It urges young people to stay in 
school and go to college if possible. All the school publicity material 
issued by the Navy stresses the value of school training and the Navy 
itself maintains over 800 schools for specialized training in order to have 
men able to operate and maintain the intricate mechanism involved in 
the operation of the modern fleet. 

Many young men are sent to technical schools upon completion of recruit 
training. High-school graduates may try a special examination prior to 
enlistment and, if qualified, he may apply for specific training in the area 
of his interests. He will have an opportunity to express his own desires 
while his background, his aptitudes, and his training will receive careful 
consideration commensurate with the needs of the service. Opportunities 
in the Navy may be reviewed in the new 1956 Navy Occupational Hand- 
book which will enable the potential recruit to discuss possibilities with 
his school counselor and his parents. Additional information may be ob- 
tained from the man assigned at the local recruiting station. 

Too, the Navy has a special Junior College Program. The graduate 
from a junior college may enter the same billet in the Navy for which he 
has trained in civilian life. For example, if he has studied electronics, he 
may obtain further training and further practical experience in that same 
area in the Navy. His practical experience will be obtained on the most 
modern machines, and he will have the advantages derived from the travel 
and adventure in the modern Navy. After he completes his basic training, 
he will be given placement examinations, and he will be advanced as fat 
as possible in the school curriculum commensurate with his training. 

For the junior college graduate as well as for the man who finds it neces- 
sary to leave college, there is the opportunity for training as a Naval Avia- 
tion Cadet. Obviously, this is for the young man interested in flying. He 
must be between the ages of 18 and 25. He must have a total of sixty hours 
of college credit. He is given eighteen months of flying training. When he 
receives his “Wings of Gold,” he receives his commission as an Ensign in 
the U. S. Navy. Each NavCad must serve a total of four years. This in- 
cludes the time spent in his training as a pilot. 


Captain Roy S. Benson is Director of the Recruiting Division of the United States 
Navy Bureau of Naval Personnel, Department of the Navy, Washington, D. ¢ 
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There are several areas open to the man with the college degree. For the 
graduate who is interested in aviation, he may enlist as an Aviation Officer 
Candidate. This man is commissioned as an Ensign immediately after 
he completes his four months of officer's indoctrination course. Thereafter, 
he trains as an ofhcer with ofhcer’s pay and privileges. For example, he 
may be married or he may marry during his course of training which is not 
true with the Naval Aviation Cadet. 

The college graduate also has other opportunities. There is the Ofhcer 
Candidate School where male college graduates are given concentrated 
courses in the Naval Reserve. He may apply 120 days prior to receipt of 
his college degree or any time thereafter provided he has not attained his 
twenty-seventh birthday. He must agree to accept the commission if 
offered and serve on active duty for three years. He must agree to maintain 
membership in the Naval Reserve for a period of six years following his 
appointment, including the time spent on active duty. Here is specialized 
training, a commission, and experience which will open new avenues in 
civilian life. Here is a career in the military to be considered also 

Che opportunity for training as a Reserve Officer Candidate—the ROC 
program should be mentioned. This provides a limited number of com 
missioned reserve officers. Candidates are selected from among college stu 
dents. Training consists of two eight-week summer training periods. It is an 
opportunity with a challenge which opens new vistas of careers 

Time does not permit an extensive analysis of vocational careers in the 
Navy. We have an Occupational Handbook which will give you detailed 
information that we shall be happy to mail to you. We have trained men 
who will give illustrated talks on enlisted and officer careers in the Navy 
We have one such illustrated talk which is an unbiased presentation on the 
Military Responsibilities of Youth. These make excellent presentations 
for your PTA, luncheon groups, and similar organizations. It is yours 


for the asking. 
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WHAT ARE THE CURRENT OPPORTUNITIES IN STUDENT- 
EXCHANGE, TEACHER-AND PRINCIPAL-EXCHANGE, AND 
TEACHER-FELLOWSHIP PROGRAMS? 


CHAIRMAN: W. H. Mead, Principal, Clearfield Senior High School, Clear 


held, Pennsylvania 


DIsCUSSANTS 
J. J. Riemersma, Principal, Holland High School, Holland, Michigan 
C. Benton Manley, Director of Secondary Education, Springfield Public 
Schools, Springheld, Missouri 


Summary of the presentation made by HENRY C. JENSEN 


STUDENT EXCHANGE 


How can we make our school program come alive? Alert educators are 
always searching for new answers to this question. Student exchange, de- 
veloped largely in the past ten years, provides one of the most promising 
answers. Student exchange is of two types, foreign and domestic. The 
former will be mentioned only briefly here, since detailed information 
on it is available from the American Field Service, 115 East 30th Street, 
New York 16, New York. 

Foreign student exchange offers tremendous opportunities for the de 
velopment of international understandings and friendships among teen- 
agers. Under the plan administered by the American Field Service, a 
foreign student spends one year in an American high school. The host 
school finds a suitable home for him and raises $650 for travel and other 
expenses. It may send one or two of its students abroad for two months 
during the ensuing summer. In a sense this is not a complete exchange, 
since there is no opportunity for American students to spend a full year in 
foreign high schools. A limited number of American students have spent 
a year abroad through such programs as the Kinsman Trust Scholarship 
program. 

Domestic student exchange offers opportunities for a relatively large 
number of pupils to gain an unusually rich educational experience. Prac 
tices vary, but most programs follow a simple pattern. Two schools, usually 
in communities with differing geographic, social, and economic charactet 
istics, agree to an exchange. Twenty-four to thirty-six students from School 
A, equally divided as to sex, spend a week in School B, living in the homes 
of their hosts and participating in the regular program of the school. 
School B students return the visit at a later date. 


Henry C. Jensen is Principal of the Bound Brook High School in Bound Brook, 


New Jersey 
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Schools should carefully plan and state their own objectives. Here is a 
sampling of objectives stated by some schools whose students have partici- 
pated in recent years: to give students an opportunity to study closely a 
community quite different from their own; to motivate students to learn 
more of the history, economy, and cultural patters of their own community 
and locale; to provide incentive for students to earn their own money, to 
be spent in a controlled manner for a specific objective; to give students 
responsibility for planning and carrying out co-operatively an extensive 
educational project; to help students learn such skills as trip planning, 
appropriate conduct in public places, and appropriate behavior as guests 
and as hosts; in general, to provide for a rich and vital experience in human 
relations. 

Students selected usually represent a cross-section of their school popula 
tion. Typically, they are chosen from among the ensuing year’s juniors 
or seniors or both by a special faculty committee. They then function as a 
workshop group until the exchange has been completed. Some schools 
organize the group into a class and grant full or partial credit for the 
experience. Leadership is provided by two carefully selected teachers, a 
man and a woman, who remain with the group from its inception through 
its culminating activities. Their trip expenses may be paid by participat 
ing students, through community donations, or by the board of education. 
The latter method is recommended, since it tends to give the project full 
status as an important part of the school’s program. 

Expenses will range from $60 to $200, depending on such factors as dis- 
tance, length of stay, mode of travel, and type of entertainment offered to 
the visitors. Students should raise their own money through group or 
individual efforts. Group money-making projects should offer some real 
service to the school or community and should be free of nuisance value. 


These suggestions will help local leaders to plan the exchange program 
in such a way that its full potential may be realized: (1) work for under 
standing and approval of the program by the staff, school board, students, 
parents, and community (2) select sponsors with extreme care; (3) choose 
participants carefully according to a pre-arranged plan; (4) have frequent 
workshop meetings; (5) organize the group into appropriate committees 
(e.g., transportation, welcoming) ; (6) organize itinerary carefully; (7) 
use parent interest to advantage in planning entertainment of visiting stu- 
dents; (8) keep school and community informed on progress of project; 
and (9) plan culminating activities carefully 


Domestic student exchange is a promising experiment in American edu 
cation. It deserves the attention of secondary-school leaders throughout 
the nation. A list of schools that have participated in such programs is 
available from Dr. Ellsworth Tompkins, Assistant Secretary for Administra- 
tive Services, National Association of Secondary-School Principals. De- 
tails on local programs are available from the principal of many of these 


schools. 
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Summary of the presentation made by ROBERT G. ANDREE 
"TEACHER AND PRINCIPAL EXCHANGE 


| opportunities for teachers and principals have expanded 
greatly in the decade since World War II. Travel to all parts of the world 
has been made much easier. What was once a luxury for staff members 
has now become commonplace, and what was once reserved for the retired 
teacher or one lucky enough to enjoy a “sabbatical” is now being advocated 
for those young in the service. 

Teacher exchange is at present largely promoted through the U. S. Office 
of Education and its divisional agency for Exchange of Persons, Washing- 
ton, 25, D. C. Any two schools, however, situated in the United States and 
Europe may develop a friendship that includes the exchange of some stu- 
dents and staff members. In the Lycée at Caen, France, for example, there 
are on the staff a Scotsman, an American, and a Swede—all speaking excel- 
lent English, and serving as sponsors to an American boy who will spend the 
trimester there as guest of the school. Some of these arrangements may be 
made through the American Friends Service Committee, while others 
are the direct results of personal and professional contacts abroad. Prin- 
cipals are rarely exchanged because administrative techniques are funda- 
mentally different between American and European schools. It is possible, 
however, for an American administrative assistant to experience the class- 
room atmosphere in foreign schools under a Fulbright grant, or some other 
related group. 

More significantly, teachers with three to five years of experience ought 
to have experiences on foreign soil that go beyond the immediate class- 
room. There is some opportunity for school nurses and social workers, 
visiting teachers, vocational agricultural experts, home economics majors, 
physical education teachers, and part-time workers in religious education 
to spend a year away from America and be richly rewarded for the effort. 
Some teachers may feel that only a quasi-educational practical experience 
will meet their needs, but others will be ready for reaching into new non- 
school areas of interest. With a little concentrated effort, a school principal 
could help his teachers to find these opportunities. 

There is room in international agencies for appointment to exciting 
(though not necessarily remunerative) experiences in both Europe and 
Asia. An International Association for the exchange of students for techni- 
cal assistance is active. A science teacher with training in astronomy might 
find help with the International Astronomical Union, a student of Europe's 
efforts toward economic union might try College Europa for a study 
scholarship, and there is always room in the Army program for teachers who 
wish a foreign experience while helping American pupils in school. The 
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Cuban and Danish governments, and the United States Foundation also 
have scholarships; the AAUW (American Association of University 
Women) has some for Australia, and there are positions among the relief 
agencies for Germany. In addition to all these, Portugal has help for 
someone who has studied or published materials on the Portuguese culture, 
and the Soroptimist Clubs of America will aid in the exchange of person- 
nel all over the world. Often exchange assistantships are available if an 
American teacher of science will work as a laboratory assistant (amenuen- 
sis) in a Dutch school. 

An imaginative teacher can, I think, but name the place where he wishes 
to go and I am sure something can be worked out. Several South Ameri- 
can countries will entertain the idea of exchanging teachers on a reciprocal 
basis, much as we exchange teachers among cities in the United States. 
This is true in Chile and the Higher Normal School of Bogota, Columbia. 

I should like to encourage you to raise your sights on this topic and see 
beyond mere “teaching exchange,” position for position. The richest ex- 
periences can usually come to a teacher in related areas not always closely 
associated with the organized classroom. Financially, the experience may 
need a small subsidy from one’s own personal funds. In any event ,the re 
sults will be infinitely more rewarding (and much cheaper) than heading 
for the nearest travel agency, laying down your money, and hoping to 
absorb the culture, manners, and customs of a continent in six or eight 
weeks. 


Summary of the presentation made by RYLAND W. CRARY 


TEACHER FELLOWSHIP 


de High School Teacher Fellowship Program of the Fund for the 
Advancement of Education is now in its terminal year. No formal evalua 
tion of the values of the program and its educational consequences has 
yet been made. However, the program has been continually subjected 
to critical observation from which certain generalizations can legitimately 
be made. Something like a thousand high-school teachers from the public 
schools have enjoyed a year of freedom under the terms of this award. They 
were selected locally and screened on a regional basis by highly competent 
professional committees. The selection process seems to have been highly 
successful in turning up each year a good representative cross-section of 
America’s better teachers. 

The Fellowship year was to an amazing degree a gift that had no strings 
attached. Programs were approved in broad outline, but flexibility in 
execution was encouraged in order that advantage could be taken of 
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special opportunities and developmental changes of intention. Consistent 
with a basic belief that the Fellowship year was indeed an exercise in the 
use of freedom, no close controls were established over the fellows, nor was 
a formidable final report required. Only two major limitations on the 
use of the award were made: that it not be applied to formal graduate study 
in pursuit of an advanced degree; and that the recipient acknowledge an 
ethical obligation to return to his previous school location for at least 
one year after the term of the grant. The major purpose of the program 
may be summed up as the broad personal and professional development 
of the teacher through the carrying out of a program of his own making. 

If the values and consequences of the program were limited simply to the 
individuals directly affected, its outcomes would probably not be of major 
professional significance. While the Fund program has certainly been the 
most generous and considerable program of fellowships ever made avail- 
able to secondary-school teachers, even its hundreds of recipients do not 
bulk large in the great body of the high-school teaching force. However, it 
is already obvious that a great number of the fellows have carried on im- 
portant professional follow-up activities. Not the least important of these 
is the fact that they have brought new experiences, new information, new 
confidence, and new perspective into their own classrooms for the enrich- 
ment of the learning of their own pupils. They have also contributed 
articles to dozens of professional journals, both state and national. They 
have tormed an informal but significant chain of communication as they 
have visited among thousands of schools, discussing professional problems 
with colleagues and citizens and sharing experiences and observations. 
Many of them have become important figures on the local luncheon circuit 
of service clubs and study groups. The recipient of the award in many cases 
has taken on a new significance in his community, and has very effectively 
used this status in improving the public relations in the schools. Already 
professional organizations, both state and national, have begun to recognize 
that in the special experiences of these Fellows is a prime resource, both for 
program talent and for organizational leadership. In many instances the 
Fellowship winner has returned to expanded responsibilities and status 
promotion within his school system. There is a fairly common testimony 
in communications received from these teachers from previous programs 
that the effects of this year are not immediately apparent—that in the 
course of time they keep discovering new uses for their expanded knowl. 
edge and experiences. It would seem reasonable to predict that, although 
the program has been terminated, its influence will be felt for some time 
in ever widening circles. 

Pending a more definitive evaluation, it is possible to ponder certain 
broad implications of its outcomes. If its values to the individual are great, 
and there is literally no limit to the testimony of this effect, perhaps the 
profession should do more to encourage an increase of this kind of inde- 
pendent personal development. It may have implications for teacher edu- 
cation in encouraging creativity and imagination; in developing field 
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courses, workshops, direct observations, and travel experiences, if not 
to supplant, at least to supplement more structured academic learning. 
If there are implications for all teachers, it may lie in this simple fact: Few 
of us ever enjoy a complete year of subsidized freedom, but all of us have 
a free choice of the use of some of our time. In fact, three summers make 
a year academically speaking, so teachers have, relatively speaking, a 
rather considerable amount of time in which to exercise personal choice. 
Perhaps the Teacher Fellows can make a considerable contribution to their 
colleagues by helping them to find better choices in the use of their time 
for personal and professional development. 


WHAT ADMINISTRATIVE PRACTICES CONTRIBUTE TO 
BETTER PRINCIPLE-FACULTY RELATIONSHIPS? 


CHAIRMAN: David E. Willis, Associate Professor of Education, State Col- 
lege of Washington, Pullman, Washington 


DISCUSSANTS: 
Ethel M. McDowell, Assistant Principal, Randall Junior High School, 
Washington, D. C. 
W.K. Niman, Princ ipal, Fern Creek High School, Fern Creek, Kentuc ky 


Summary of the presentation made by OTTO H. OLSEN 


TE as of us, in view of the numerous and varied demands made upon 
out time, tend to forget how we got our name in the first place. The name 
principal is, I am told, a contraction of “principal teacher,” a title assigned 
to the best and most capable teacher in a building in the early days when 
school administration, along with life itself, was less complicated than it 
is today. 

Underlying all administrative practices which might contribute to better 
principal-faculty relationships, then, is the recognition on the part of the 
principal that his salary and position can be justified only to the extent 
that he is able to contribute to better instruction in the classrooms in his 
building. Acknowledgement of and action based upon this simple premise 
will create a sense of humility in the principal which will in itself promote 
better principal-faculty relationships. At least one of the troubles with 
principals is that they tend to over-value their own contribution to the 
welfare of the school. Because we are able to wrestle more or less success 
fully with problems of budget and requisitions; clean buildings and 
grounds; public relations and the PTA; the student council and the 
varsity club; and many other items, as the auction sale notices used to say, 
“too numerous to mention,” we tend to imitate Jack Horner and cry, 
“What a big boy I am.” There is no harm in being able to accomplish 
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worth-while results in the areas indicated. We are only suggesting that we 
occasionally temper our enthusiasm for the success of our efforts by asking 
ourselves, ‘““What have I done this week or this month or this year to im- 
prove the instructional program in the school in which I am the principal 
teacher?”’. 

A second general area which will promote better principal-faculty re- 
lationships may be called the area of accessibility. While it is time con- 
suming and interferes with his numerous other obligations, the principal 
must be accessible. Accessible, that is, to teachers, to pupils, to parents, and 
to the public. There is more to being accessible, in the sense intended here, 
than just being present. The principal must have an attentive ear, an 
understanding mind, and a sympathetic interest in the people who come 
to him with their problems, ranging from the frivolous and trivial to the 
serious and tragic. If we may borrow from Mr. Milton the first half of the 
next statement, “The more thou hast of that skill,” the more successful 
will the principal be. 

The third general area to be mentioned here; and Mr. Williams, the next 
speaker will discuss today’s topic more specifically; is the area of policy 
development. A principal inherits, when he comes to a school, certain 
policies and practices, whether written down or not, which are a mixture 
of tradition, (we have always done it so) , official policy and expedience 
(worry about that when the time comes). In the continuing development 
of school policies, the principal has one of the best opportunities for pro- 
moting desirable principal-faculty relationships and incidentally, do his 
school a large service in the process. 

To the extent that policies are co-operatively developed, the product of 
faculty discussion and decision, to that extent will the faculty feel that 
these are our policies, developed by us, for the betterment of our school. 
As a by product, as is the degree of participation in formulating policies, 
so, in general, is the degree of adherance to policy when adopted. The same 
principle applies and the same advantageous results follow when the co- 
operative procedures are applied to the development through the student 
council of policies affecting students. The principal who believes in 
democracy and who practices it in all of his relations with the people 
whom he serves will not need to worry too much about desirable principal- 
faculty relationships. 


Summary of the presentation made by HAROLD H. WILLIAMS 


e™ topic implies a philosophy of educational progress and well-being 
through co-operative effort. Neither a laissez faire nor an authoritarian 
type of administration can serve as our approach to such a philosophy, 
although some trace of both might occasionally contribute a welcome in- 
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fluence. Administrative practices, too, are as variable as those who practice 
them—for any individual administrator or any individual faculty member. 
Certainly the personal factor is also tremendously important, and some 
emphasis will be expressed later in regard to the significance of the person- 
ality quotient in the successful culmination of any practice. Hence, prac- 
tices which work well for one administrator may not be as acceptable to 
another, and those that work well for a small school may not be as practical 
for each or all. It is our assignment to present as many as possible that 
for a large one. However, any practice might well have suggestive value 
might be considered desirable. Each will call for added comment and 
discussion, and any listing or grouping will indicate an over-lapping ten- 
dency. 

Perhaps we should begin with pre-school practices such as orientation 
meetings for “ice-breaking,” for presentation of philosophy, for establish- 
ment of routine, and for securing a desired democratic understanding of 
team signals and ethical procedures. We can include those frequent but 
necessary staff bulletins, the special bulletin, the teacher's report, and the 
short, faculty meetings. Also the longer faculty meeting with the pre- 
planned agenda, with group-planning and in-service value, and with social 
and professional atmosphere. To there we can add any special advisory 
committees, department committees, study groups, and council groups. 

We would also list the workshop, both on a local basis and with invited 
professional direction. We would include study clinics, visitation pro- 
cedures, and administrative boosting of professional growth and recog 
nition. We should consider counseling and supervisory practices that 
travel a two-way street, that will be invited, that will be enjoyed, that 
will be constructive, and that will establish an open-door policy for either 
classroom or office. 

We should make use of practices that recognize the importance of 
teacher-load, free periods, special activities, and community responsibility 
and participation. Practices that include student-body recogntion, faculty 
recognition, school board recognition, community recognition, and pro- 
fessional recognition. We should develop those practices which represent 
positive, rather than negative procedures. 


And we should not forget that basic to the success of any principal- 
faculty relationship is the most important personable factor. Just as a 
teacher hopes to set an example to lead and inspire her students, so should 
a principal hope to be a Mark Hopkins on one end of a lag with his faculty. 
Without this human element, he cannot succeed; with it, a school may also 
perform miracles. 
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HOW CAN THE RESULTS OF A TESTING PROGRAM 
BE USED MOST EFFECTIVELY? 


CHAIRMAN: Eugene E. Dove, Superintendent-Principal, Union High 
School, Vernonia, Oregon 


DISCUSSANTS: 
Raymond Moore, Superintendent, Lake Forest High School, Lake Forest, 
Illinois 
S. P. Vick, Principal, Dumas High School, Dumas, Texas 


Summary of the presentation made by MARY LOUISE FLOOD 


—_— selecting any test, it would be well to consider the purpose 
for testing, the skills to be measured, and the proposed use of the test 
results. Of these three, the knowledge of the proposed use of the test 
results is the most neglected, the least understood. 

Diagnosis is the ongoing process that should continue along with in- 
struction. The purpose of any diagnosis is to find out what to do. It is 
only the first step. It lays the foundation for the next step which is in- 
struction. Most important is the follow-up which must begin as soon as the 
diagnosis shows the areas of weaknesses that need to be improved. 

So that teachers and administrators may worthily and effectively use the 
results of a testing program, each must cultivate in himself and others the 
proper attitude of working to obtain as accurate information as possible. 
rhis is a co-operative process in which testers should seek and readily 
obtain help from outside when it is needed. Specific training in evaluation 
should be available to teachers on a continuous basis through extension 
courses, workships, conferences, lectures, and resource people. 

The personnel in today’s school must recognize that evaluation is an 
integral part of education and an activity in which all must take a con- 
tinuous part. Teachers should be encouraged and required to have a mini- 
mum of training in measurement and evaluation. However, they should 
realize and keep in mind that standard test results will not solve all prob- 
lems or be the answer to all questions. The standard test is but one ot the 
tools of evaluation and should be used in conjunction with all the other 
tools, methods, and techniques of measurement. 


How CAN THE RESULTs OF A TESTING PROGRAM Be Usep Most EFFECTIVELY? 


For a teacher the chief use of test results is an aid to her own judgment. 
They provide a more accurate picture of the nature and range of the in- 
telligence and achievement of her pupils as a group and of each as an in- 
dividual. Some specific uses that are practical for classroom teachers are: 
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1. To determine the average achievement level of a class in the fundamentals, 
or tool subjects, at the beginning of the school year 
2. To determine the average mental ability of the class as a group 
3. To determine the achievement level of each pupil in the fundamental areas 
1. To determine the scholastic potential of each pupil as an indication of 
expected progress 
5. To obtain a picture of the nature and range of individual differences in the 
group in both intelligence and achievement 
6. To compare present achievement with past achievement as an indication of 
rate of progress or growth 
7. To group pupils for instructional purposes, whether it is done physically 
or in the mind of the teacher 
8. To survey and analyze an individual's difficulties and to indicate “remedial” 
areas which need more testing for diagnostic purposes 
9. To compare achievement with potential 
10. To provide a basis for counseling with parents and pupils. 


The use of standard test results as a sole factor of promotion has never 
been approved by leading educators. They know that such important de- 
cisions must be based on all the available information. If standard test 
results are available at the time of promotion, they can and should be used 
as a part of total information considered. 


The value of test results to an administrator is to be found in the use he 
can make of the results in determining the achievement status of the school 
unit as a whole, in each subject in comparison with appropriate norms. 
Weaknesses and strengths in various subject-matter areas can be spotted 
and a basis for working with individual classroom teachers on methods 
of teaching, etc. can be determined. 


The administrator through a study of the continuing record of achieve- 
ment is able to observe the changing characteristics of the student popula- 
tion and bring about a change in curriculum emphasis. He is able to deter- 
mine the nature and range of the scholastic potential of the school unit as 
a whole. 


Invaluable are the use of test results in the guidance program for pupils. 
Through them the teacher is given the opportunity to know her pupil, 
to assist him in examining his strengths and weaknesses in ability and 
achievement. He will then be better able to choose education and voca- 
tional plans for the future. 

A word of warning should be given to both teacher and administrator 
concerning the dissimination of information of test results to parents 
and pupils. Only that information should be given which they will com- 
pletely understand. They should not be given specific information (such as 
an IQ or mental age) as these are often and easily misinterpreted. How- 
ever, the parent and pupil are entitled to a clear and understandable ex- 
planation of the pupil's achievement and ability. 

Never should a teacher be evaluated through the achievement test 
results of her class. This is unfair. Only one or two tests are usually given 
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during the school year. This is not nearly enough to judge a teacher's 
instructional program. Many other factors must be considered. 

Today there is a great challenge for the teacher in the testing field—the 
greatest of these is how she can most effectively use test results. 


Summary of the presentation made by JOHN E. DOBBIN 


- results of a testing program in the high school can be used with 
full effectiveness only when certain conditions exist with respect to that 
testing program: 

1. All of the teachers whose students are involved are fully aware of the pur- 
poses of the testing, accept the testing program as an important aspect of the 
instructional program, and are prepared to use the results in their own instruc- 
tional work with students. 

2. All of the students tested recognize the tests as useful tools for guidance 
or self-analysis, to be accepted as routine parts of the school’s program, rather 
than as threats or serious hurdles. 

3. Most of the parents of students tested have at least a general idea of the 
purposes and uses of formal measurement in the school’s instructional program. 

4. The school administrators recognize that the principal values of testing lie 
first in improvement of instruction, second in facilitation of guidance, and third 
in administrative decision—in that order. Tests used principally as administra- 
tive whips or hurdles suffer at least a two-thirds loss in effective usefulness and 
probably are a poor investment for the school. 

Most of the educator's work to improve the usefulness of his testing pro- 
gram results, therefore, should be done before the tests are given— some of 
it even before the tests are selected. 

With the school staff—The administrator develops a plan for testing 
in co-operation with the whole teaching and counseling staff. Together 
they locate and describe the kinds of pupil growth for which formal test- 
ing will afford the greatest help in instruction. Together they agree on the 
skills and content that should be covered in testing and on the kinds of 
uses they will make of the results. And, finally, they jointly select or devise 
the instruments to be used. All this is necessary if teachers are to feel that 
they have a part in the testing and that testing is really an important 
aspect of instruction. Without this kind of joint enterprise in testing, 
teachers feel that they are being tested and in one way or another join the 
students in an effort to “beat’’ the test in self-defense. 

With the students.—With the help and encouragement of the adminis- 
trators, teachers should lead the students to regard tests as interesting and 
challenging opportunities for checking on progress, for self-analysis. If test 
scores were less often to affect “grades” or to be reported without access 
to the test questions, if tests were more often scored and analyzed by stu- 
dents themselves, and if fewer teachers “taught to” a test as the ultimate 
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hurdle in the course, more students would turn tests to good advantage in 
sharpening or hastening their own learning. 


With the parents.—Once the teachers can be led to see how formal 
measurement will motivate and facilitate learning, parents should be in- 
formed, too. Parents generally need to be disengaged from the notion that 
tests (particularly standardized tests) represent “standards” of excellence 
that all but the handicapped must “pass.” Study groups in the PTA pro- 
vide excellent means for informing parents on the nature and uses of tests 
in the school program. Until a fair proportion of parents are thus in- 
formed, puzzled queries and outright challenges may come from parents 
whose recollection of tests includes only final examinations on which 
“70 per cent correct” was the minimum passing grade. 

When these things have been accomplished, then the results of testing 
can be used effectively by the student in assessing his own strengths and 
needs, by teacher and counselor and parent in guiding next steps in the 
learning process, and by the administrator in assessing the quality of his 
leadership and his instructional program. 


HOW CAN THE SCHOOL AND THE HOME CO-OPERATE IN 
REDUCING DELINQUENCY AMONG SOME TEENAGERS? 


(Arranged in co-operation with the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers. 


CHAIRMAN: Mrs. C. W. Detjen, Webster Groves, Missouri; Chairman, 
Committee on High-School Service, National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers 


Summary of the presentation made by EDWARD A. GLATFELTER 


T HE residual function of education has always been in a state of change 
as the needs and wishes of society have dictated. From the three R's of 
the old school to the complex offerings of the secondary school of 1956, 
lies a long period of struggle, change, and development in accordance 
with obligations and responsibilities that slowly, but certainly, were trans- 
ferred from the home to the school. The home and the school must work 
together as a harmonous team in the interest of the child. The Parent- 
Teacher Association is the strong arm of the public schools. The objec- 
tives of parents and teachers must be consistent, one with the other, to 
implement the highest hopes and the loftiest aspirations of both groups 
working as a co-ordinated team. In an atmosphere of mutual respect, all 
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problems that concern the education and training of our children can be 
solved. The interacting experiences between teachers and parents in fac- 
ing the realities of their common interests yield understandings that are 
mutually advantageous. 

The schools belong to the people and school people are responsible to 
keep parents informed concerning the aims and objectives as well as the 
philosophy of the school. The offerings and opportunities of the school 
must be interpreted to the parents who in turn will then be able intel- 
ligently to give consent to the type of education that will be best suited 
to each pupil. 

In this atmosphere parents and teachers can work together to give 
proper guidance at the various stages of child development and growth. 
Ideally then, by their inherent obligations, parents and teachers can pre- 
vent delinquency. Practically they can, at least, reduce it. Parents and 
teachers must be intelligently and sympathetically interested in children. 
They must continuously re-live their own childhood, augmented by an 
understanding of the modern social structure in which the child is grow- 
ing up. Outmoded ideas of child behavior will prevent parents and teach- 
ers from performing the adult advisory responsibilities that today’s chil- 
dren need in these most challenging times. Most parents and most teachers 
are doing an excellent job as is exemplified by the fact that most children 
are very fine youngsters. The relatively small percentage of delinquents 
requires the combined ingenuity of all of us within the framework of our 
beliefs and determinations that children can be brought up through the 
discipline of the home and the school to become good citizens. 

One of the laboratory practices of the Citizenship Education Project, 
now fairly widely distributed in the secondary schools, is concerned with 
the teaching of citizenship by helping students to grow in the knowledge, 
attitudes, skills, and processes, essential to the responsible citizen in a 
society. This technique utilized by the school to set forth in the atmos- 
phere of subject matter suggested patterns of conduct for all in the hope 
that it will effectively touch the lives of those who particularly need the 
awakening influence implicit in the approach holds tremendous dynamic 
as an inspiration for the strong and a deterrent for the weak. In this and 
other co-operative efforts, parents and teachers alike can find much in 
common to deter tendencies toward delinquency. A strong Parent-Teacher 
Association, envisioning functional programs and activities that are con- 
cerned with problems of the teenage, can not only help the school and its 
children but also the parents and their children. 
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Summary of the presentation made by MRS. P. D. BEVIL 


MRS. P. D. BEVIL: Well, Mrs. Detjen, 


I WAS surprised to investigate some figures near my own home. There 
is admittedly a rather high percentage of car ownership in the county 
which I am mentioning, but I discovered that seventy per cent of the 
juvenile arrests in that county involved the motor vehicle in some way, 
which indicates that perhaps here is an area of concern that may offer 
us some clues that need attention if we are to reduce juvenile delinquency. 
We of the safety Committee of the Congress of Parents and Teachers have, 
of course, been concerned with their high accident rate. As you know, 
young peoples’ accident rates are so high, their insurance rates are higher 
than those of adults. This shouldn’t be true, because they have the skills, 
the vision, the quick adjustment, but we know it isn’t the skills they lack. 
It is something in their attitude that makes them accident prone. 

Well, what are we doing about this? We recognize that not all youngsters 
that are involved in traffic accidents are headed for juvenile delinquency. 
But, can we use their concern and desire to use and drive an automobile, 
to make a constructive channel for releasing their energies for developing 
in them respect for the rights of other people? 

It seems to us that this is one of the kind of basic things that perhaps the 
home and school can work together in solving. There is evidence that the 
Driver Education Program at the high-school level has reduced traffic 
accidents among young people. This is evident because their insurance 
rates, again, are lowered if they have taken driver education classes. 

Now then, it seems obvious that we have done something to their atti- 
tudes when we give them a driver education course. 

The use of the automobile implies a lot of other things. You know what 
a coveted privilege it is for a young person to drive the family car or to have 
a car of his own. It is a symbol of maturity, of freedom, of growing up, and 
it is a lot of power, isn’t it? 

Do we as parents and teachers make sure that young people realize the 
power of an automobile for good and for tragedy before we make it avail- 
able to them? What are we doing about it at home and at school? Do we 
provide a good example? What about the small boy who is told to watch 
out the back window and see if the traffic cop is coming? What kind of an 
attitude will we have when he drives his own car? These are some of the 
things we are so prone to blame on young people, and we are not at all 
sure where they got their attitudes. Sometimes we don’t have to look very 
far. 

The automobile does another thing for young people that I think per- 
haps we don't consider seriously enough. It permits them to get a long ways 
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in a short time, away from the environment where they are known. There 
are certain restrictions that come from being where you are known, aren't 
there? Otherwise, why do certain men’s clubs act pretty lively at con- 
ventions a long way from home? Do the kind of silly things they would 
never do in their own home towns? 

Here, we give to young people this ability to get a long way from the 
protection of the home and neighborhood and community environment. 
This means that they have to develop a higher degree of self-discipline, 
stronger ethics, strong moral codes of their own and the self-discipline to 
maintain them, and there aren't any safeguards around them except their 
own character and standards. 

This was not true when I was growing up. It was not true when some of 
you were growing up. We couldn't, in an evening, get away from the en- 
vironment of the family and our friends and neighbors. We were known. 

Does this mean something about which we as parents and teachers ought 
to be concerned? Then, if this thing is true that seventy per cent of the 
arrests of juveniles are involved with the motor vehicle, what happens to 
them as a result of that first contact with an enforcement agency? Do we 
as adults know what is happening in our courts? Isn't this a job for a 
high-school Parent-Teacher Association to be aware and to report and to 
uphold the right kind of law enforcement? Is that first experience a cor- 
rective experience or does it make the child antisocial? It can, you know. 

These are some of the things I think which need to be studied by us, the 
parents and teachers of high-school age people. When they want to own an 
automobile so badly that they go out and steal one, do we consider whether 
or not we make it easy? Do we help in any way to help these young people 
get jobs? I heard a man who has had long and highly successful experience 
dealing with so-called juvenile delinquents say, “We offer our young people 
play when they really want work.” 

Just now, in a county in California, Santa Barbara County, for the bene- 
fit of any of you educators who may be interested in it, there is an experi- 
ment being conducted as a result of a foundation grant. It is called a work 
education project. It is a little different from the usual, average working 
experience out-of-school hours. The whole county has been involved. The 
Parent-Teacher Associations have worked with it. It has been developed 
under a committee that set up the project, and it has developed some very 
hopeful aspects. We have had to have the co-operation of the district at- 
torney, of the labor organizations, of our state employment office. I be- 
lieve that the story of it will be printed in the Parent-Teacher Magazine 
before long. We are quite excited about it and we think that this may be 
one of the constructive things that could be done by co-operative effort. 

We would like to suggest that the teachers, educators, and principals at 
the high-school level keep parents informed about school policies on many 
things such as extracurricular activities. As a result of this kind of thing, 
parents’ lack of knowledge on these, you know what happens. Young 
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people come home—“Why can’t I stay out until two o'clock? Everybody else 
stays out until two o'clock.” And the high-school parent is a little helpless. 

Many of you have worked on these codes of ethics for the various high 
schools which have been developed by committees of the Parent-Teacher 
Association, the student body, and faculty members working together. 

(Displaying) I have here a junior high school code, “Responsibilities of 
Young Citizens,” published by the Junior Youth Co-ordinating Council. 
It is a wholly constructive approach to citizenship for these young people, 
developed in a co-operative kind of way. This is the kind of thing that, if 
parents are invited to share in developing some of these programs, we find 
that, when we are willing to work with young people at the high-school 
level, they welcome us. If they think we are coming to work for them or to 
interfere, they don't always take home the notices of the PTA meeting. 
So, it is awfully important we have their co-operation. 

But, if parents are informed and ‘made to feel that you want our help 
in solving some of these problems of the out-of-school needs of young 
people, we realize then that all of you as high-school educators wouldn't 
be in this work if you weren't just as much interested in these young people 
as we are. You don’t get rich in it in money. But, like parents, you draw 
wonderful dividends in the friendships and loyalties of these young people. 


I was just telling some members of our panel about four or five outstand- 
ing citizens, among whom is Chief Justice Warren, who will tell you that 
they had a teacher at the high-school level that influenced the rest of their 
lives. The others have done almost as much in the way of public service 
as Chief Justice Warren. These are the kinds of feeling we like to think 
you educators have for our young people. I am sure every Parent-Teacher 
person in your community welcomes the opportunity to work with you. 

We admit we have made mistakes at the high-school Parent-Teacher 
Association in the past, but under the leadership of Mrs. Detjen and others 
who are working now, we think we are going to have to run awfully fast 
to catch up with you, because the problems of the high school are increas- 
ing even faster than they did at the elementary level. The co-operation 
of the parents is yours for the asking for these young people are equally 
precious to you and to us. Thank you. (Applause) 

CHAIRMAN DETYJEN: Mrs. Bevil, did you hear Miss Alexander this morn- 
ing? 

Mrs. Bevit: No, I didn’t, but I heard many comments and I would like 
to answer some of them. 


CHAIRMAN DETJEN: Well, some of your remarks about the courts 
handling of juvenile cases were in direct contrast to some of the things 
she suggested. 

Mrs. Church, as Juvenile Protection Chairman, has juvenile delinquency 
as one of the things on which she works in the Parent-Teacher Association. 
Mrs. Church, will you give us your views on this question? 
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Summary of the presentation made by MRS. E. L. CHURCH 


I AM mostly interested in the ninety-five per cent of these wonderful 
young people that we have in helping them in fixing situations so that 
they won't become delinquents. As a parent, I am very interested in the 
things the courts are doing and what the courts might do. But, that is 
after they have become delinquents. 

It is impossible to tell you all sorts of things in ten minutes, because 
you know as well as I know there is no one single panacea for all this 
juvenile delinquency. So, I am going to throw out to you several of the 
things that, it seem to me and to the people with whom I work, are, shall 
we say, a scarlet flag waved in front of us that might put us on our mettle 
to beware. 

I think it was Bernard Shaw who said, “It is a pity all this energy is given 
to the young person who just doesn’t know how to use it wisely.” With 
the situation as it is, |. Edgar Hoover has said that today our juvenile delin- 
quency is the frontier of shame. So, let’s try to get in between some of these 
things. 

Of course, I believe that every high school needs a strong Parent-Teacher 
Association with extra-good leadership and well-informed members. It 
seems to me that parents and teachers are adults and should accept their 
adult responsibility to both teacherhood and parenthood. In fact, youth 
asks for this itself. I think that we should have many, many more adults 
volunteering for leadership work in youth organizations, such as Scouts 
and Campfire Girls, on all of these various organizations. They are 
needed so badly. Why don’t we have more adult leadership there? 

What about our all-around recreation program? There has been a great 
deal of ballyhoo for football, for basketball, but that is only one very, very 
tiny, small segment of the pupils that are in school. What about all the rest 
of the youngsters? I thoroughly agreed the other day in Atlantic City, 
with a superintendent of schools who said, “It is my belief that every child 
every day should have a success story for himself and have it recognized.” 
Now, probably you couldn't go quite that far, but we could with the home 
and school working together. Maybe this boy or this girl has been kicked 
around and had a bad home life; maybe pupils have a lot of trouble in 
school because of their not being adjusted and so on and so forth. But 
that kindly pat and that interest of the teacher means much. I have found 
out with my children, and I am talking to you as a parent, that oftentimes 
the things I have told my children didn’t make too much impression unless 
I did it over and over and over and over again. But, let the teacher say 
that thing just once, “Oh mother, the teacher said so-and-so,” it is done. 
It was a wonderful thing. It backs up the home and that is what we must 
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have. It seems to me we are throwing a big responsibility on the teacher, 
but it just goes with that sort of job. It goes with parenthood, too. 

I have another thing about which we have already spoken—that is em- 
ployment for youth. I did not attend the talk by Miss Alexander this 
morning. I am afraid I would have been saying things, from what I have 
been hearing. I have some leaflets here. You may take some if you are 
interested or I can tell you where to get them. (Displaying) It was pre- 
pared by the youth themselves. It is called, “Teens, This Is for You.” 
It is a short, inexpensive compilation of our child labor laws in the state of 
Michigan. I brought it from there. It has been given to the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, because of our Federal laws. It is authenticated. We are 
using this to give to the home, to the faculty, to the employers, and to the 
students. This is all there is to it—a little, short edition. I think we have 
delivered probably over 50,000 of them to high schools in our state since 
it came out. 

(Displaying) And here is another project. We have a Youth Com- 
mission that was set up for the White House Conference on Education 
in 1950. It is continuing, and we also have a Youth Advisory Committee. 
As we come across a number of these things, we ask the youth what they 
think about it. Summer employment was one of the things. Here is a kit. 
I will have it up here if you want to look at it. It is a kit of tools sent to the 
high schools for students, for faculty, and for home. It is an opportunity 
for the Parent-Teacher Association and the students and the faculty to work 
together with business. 

I did want to say another thing that the children have said, too. They 
have said, we need provision for a quiet hour. We need to be taught that 
there is good literature that we can live with by ourselves so we won't 
always have to have a gang around. Well, I can see what that means. 
Oftentimes, a boy or a girl runs into the house and where do they go? They 
go to the phone to call up someone. “Well, come on over or I'll come over 
to your place and we will work together.” 

Youth says they need to learn how to do some things by themselves; they 
want to lean on themselves. That brings me to the comics. I will have to 
say, I think that eighteen out of twenty-one publishers are doing a pretty 
good job of cleaning up some of the horror and crime in our comics. But, 
unfortunately, we do have the other three. Judge Murphy tells us that he 
needs our help as parents and teachers to keep up the standards they have 
set for themselves. We need also to look at some of the books that these 
other three groups are producing. Look at some of these books that are 
coming into the hands of our youth—the so-called culture magazines and 
art magazines which are approximately the same size and shape as the 
comic books, mostly pictures, not much reading. What is happening 
in your town? Do you know what is happening to the book shelves? You 
probably won't find them in the drug stores or in your good department 
stores, but you will find them on the news stands and in your news agency 
stands. Look those up. They are being shipped in from other countries. 
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These “art” books cost as much as a dollar each. You might say, that 
wouldn't interest the youngsters. But, they are pooling their dimes. If they 
are junior high-school or early senior high-school pupils, they are getting 
one of the older fellows to go in and get the books for them. Have you 
looked around the streets of your big towns for the man who has them in 
his overcoat pocket and who is talking to the boys on the street? In other 
words, a pusher, the same as we had for narcotics. It seems to me, the 
schools as well as the parents could be doing a very big job here. 

I have time to say one more thing. What should I say? There are so 
many things, it is impossible. But, two more things—I will just name them. 
Schools should have more visiting teachers and should have better guidance 
programs. That is up to us parents to know about this and see that they get 
the money to provide these services. What about the migrants? That is 
affecting a number of schools in a great number of places. It is affecting our 
economic lives. We can’t get along without them. What are we doing for 
them? 

CHAIRMAN DetyEN: I wonder if the young girl thought at the end of 
seven monthe she was going to look any different than right then? She 
would know it, but no one else would. You mentioned the strengthening 
and the improving of the counseling services. That was one of the things 
stressed at the White House Conference in Washington, D. C. It was 
suggested that we carry back to our state, the idea that more money be 
spent on that phase of education. 

And then the matter of community dress that you spoke of, or dress in 
school, it seems to me that that is a parent responsibility. I have noticed 
the children dress as the community demands they dress. And if you come 
from a community where the parents see to it that the children are very 
well dressed, letting them have a few of the hobbies such as dirty saddle 
oxfords, if that is what they want, but trying to keep them looking respect- 
able, then you will have children looking like that in school. If the com- 
munity isn’t concerned, then of course, the children aren't either. 

Now then, we come to your part of the program and I want you to feel 
like the man did who went to prayer meeting and when he came home he 
raved to his wife about what a wonderful prayer meeting it was and she 
said, “Well, John, I don’t see why. What happened?” (She had not gone.) 
“Why was it any different? You go every week.” 

And he said, “Well, I don’t know, but I spoke twice and prayed three 
times.” [Laughter] 

Now, I am going to give all of you an opportunity not to speak twice, 
but to speak at least once and I hope you are going to have some ideas. I 
do not want to intimidate the Parent-Teacher people who are here, but 
I want to hear from some school principals, because as high-school service 
chairman, I feel very definitely that our organization needs the help, the 
suggestions, and the ideas of secondary-school principals, because, up to 
now, I will be frank to admit, I do not think we have done too good a job 
with our high-school PTA’s. 
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We would like to know what you principals think is wrong with the high- 
school Parent-Teacher Association so that we can correct the error of our 
ways. So, let’s get started now. Some one of you promote an idea or ask a 
question of any one of the people up here and we will try to answer it. 

Mrs. Yeck [Farragut High School P.T.A., Chicago]: We have a very 
fine recreation center at our high school which is being used for the entire 
school term. Is Mr. McBride, our principal here? I know our previous 
principal is here. We have a very fine program. Every second week we have 
social dancing and the following week we have activities which take care 
of the whole school from the basement up to the top—roller skating down- 
Stairs and music, checkers, volley ball, basketball, swimming, card play- 
ing, tricks, and various other activities that keep the youngsters occupied. 

I am happy to say that our attendance has increased. We have close to 
400 or 500 students taking part every week. Our enrollment at the school 
is close to 1,600 students. This program gives the youngsters opportunities 
to have good boy-and-girl relationship in getting along together. We find 
there are many problems that do arise as to bad teenagers, but they are 
not from our community. Like Mrs. Bevil says, they are youngsters from 
out of the community who come into your community. I think it has 
happened all over. 

But, coming back to the recreation center, I would like to see our Parent- 
Teacher Association grow. We lack parent interest and I don’t know how 
we can tackle the problem of getting our parents to be more interested in 
the Parent-Teacher Association. 

CHAIRMAN DeTJeN: Mrs. Yeck, who chaperones these recreation centers 
at night? 

Mrs. YECK: May I call on Mr. Hertz, our previous principal? 

Mr. Hertz: There is a recreation program called the Lighted School- 
house, under the direction of the board of education, Mr. McCahey, and 
all the sponsors who are teachers within the building. It has been worked 
out that way. 

CHAIRMAN DeTJEN: Do you have any parents helping? 

Mr: Hertz: Yes, in certain communities. The parents are always in- 
vited, but I would second what Mrs. Yeck said, in the big cities some- 
times the parents don’t show the interest they should, although they voted 
a bond issue for the Lighted Schoolhouse. 

CHAIRMAN Detyen: Do you think, if you gave them some responsibility, 
not just extending an invitation, but gave them an opportunity to serve 
and assist the teachers, you might get more interest? 

Mr. Hertz: It depends on the community. In a city of almost four 
million, you get a certain community interest. Sometimes there is a diffi- 
cult situation, but I think Mrs. Yeck would agree that the parents are in- 
vited, they are always welcome to come and, also, the thing I think that 
has made many of these centers a success is the fact that the students_are 
taken into the planning—co-operative planning and shared responsibility, 
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to use the terms of our former speaker. I think a good deal is being done 
around that planning. 

We have a recreation center which is just given over to dances once a 
month at Tully High School. Before they are given, Mr. Jay, who is the 
sponsor, gets together with a committee on planning. It is really the work 
of the young people, a shared responsibility, co-operative process. I think 
it has been quite successful. 

CHAIRMAN Detyen: On this matter of parent participation in some of 
the extra duties that principals and teachers are asked to do, are you 
having a good response from parents or are you asking parents to help you? 

Memeer: I am principal of a school way down South in Arkansas. We 
have a project jointly sponsored by the city Recreation Department and 
the PTA. The PTA is responsible for the chaperoning. The civic clubs, 
the young ladies, have taken that as their project and they have worked out 
the activities with the youngsters. The young lady in charge even has the 
youngsters for a bunking party at which time they do the planning. Then 
she comes to the school and plans with the boys and girls together—it is a 
joint proposition. The PTA mothers and dads operate the snack bar and 
do the chaperoning and sponsoring. 

CHAIRMAN DeTyjEN: What type of recreation do you have—dancing and 
playing games or what? 

SAME MeMBeR: Dancing is a problem in our community. It is a pro and 
con issue in Arkansas. I noticed the other day in the paper that a group 
had interceded and objected to its being held during school hours; after 
school hours you can have it. If you push too much of that, there is an 
automatic group that would be opposed to it; so we try to provide activities 
of the type that won't step on anybody's toes. 

CHAIRMAN DetyeN: Do we have other comments on this or anything 
else? 

THOMAS ALEXANDER [Assistant Principal, Washington High School, 
East Chicago]: I am much concerned with trying to help a struggling 
PTA to get parental co-operation, especially leadership. We have done 
about everything we could do, but there is such a reluctance on the part 
of parents to participate and particularly to lead or give any ideas we 
could probably use because the parents simply say, “Well, let the other one 
do it. Let the rest of them do it.” 

I would like to help this PTA. We need to have people of all races rub 
elbows, meet, to put a real, live PTA into existence, instead of just a 
struggling one. What can be done to interest parents? 

Mr. Warner: I don’t want particularly to answer it, but I thought 
that I would mention a new book that has come out on juvenile delin- 
quency by William Kvaracies of Boston University. I think there is a state- 
ment in there that has direct implications for the PTA. He said: 

There are many programs of this kind, but unfortunately most of them exclude 


rather completely those parents who most need help, partly because they are 
planned around middle-class interests and are conducted in places and hours 
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only middle-class mothers and fathers find it convenient to attend. Most parents 
of children highly vulnerable to delinquency are usually hesitant to attend. 
Probably this problem is very visible to Parent-Teacher Associations. To furnish 
parent education, one must find the gate keepers in the lower status groups in the 
community and help them build their own programs and conduct them in their 
own more comfortable environment. This may mean working through neighbor- 
hood labor leaders, factory supervisors, and politicians. The natural lines of 
communications of these groups must be opened up and used if our high-minded 
programs are to be made to meet the pressing need of the homes from which 
most delinquents come. Such programs must stop depending on outside help; 
there must be more study by the group. 


Mrs. Bevit: If I may comment on that. It is a not unusual problem, 
is it? Those of us in Parent-Teacher know this. We find in the city of 
Los Angeles that the juveniles had teriffic growing pains and that there 
was the problem of assimilating great numbers of new people into com- 
munities all over that widespread city. With the help of such groups as 
Dr. Warner just mentioned and with the help of a co-ordinated Council of 
Los Angeles that knew our neighborhoods, they have been quite successful 
in two or three instances in assimilating and bringing in new people who 
could have been problems and whose children could have been problems. 
It has taken a very understanding principal, and I gathered the man who 
asked the question is one of those or he wouldn't be so concerned, and it 
took the help of the district and council Parent-Teacher leadership and 
a lot more nursing along than the average Parent-Teacher Association 
would do. But, if you really accept it as mentioned here, talk to the 
labor leaders, church leaders, and so on. We found one technique that 
helped a bit in getting out a better attendance was getting the co-opera- 
tion of the young people. 

We asked them to list the subjects that they would like to have discussed 
at Parent-Teacher meetings—What would help them if their parents knew 
more about certain things? What would they like to have? We told them 
we would take the six highest, most frequently mentioned topics. The 
student body council took charge of this. We assumed they polled their 
rooms and the students in their room bodies and got the answers. 

We said we would try to have good, firm discussions and involve the 
students in the discussions if they, in turn, would encourage their parents 
to come. This is another one of the difficulties at the high-school level- 
youngsters very often discourage parent attendance. We found that, when 
they knew the subjects they wanted, such as dating and money and the use 
of the family car and all of the things that were of immediate concern to 
them were going to be talked about in a way they wanted to have it dis- 
cussed, they encouraged their parents to come. And also, this works at 
different socio-economic levels if you have groups of that kind in school. 

CHAIRMAN DETJEN: Do we have others who wish to say something? 

Mr. Istey: I am from a small high school of 350 enrollment, just east 
of Cleveland, Ohio. May I ask two questions for your consideration? 
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Number one referrs to the very red-hot speech which many of us heard this 
morning. I know that part of the phraseology and the title of this meet- 
ing says something to the effect of reducing delinquency among some 
teenagers. Now, the lady this morning claimed that there is a problem of 
delinquency. Is there or isn’t there? We say ninety-seven per cent of our 
youth are fine citizens and only three per cent are delinquents. Does that 
represent a problem? She quoted certain statistics. Are they valid or the 
result of an excitable press? Is there a problem or is there not in the delin- 
quent arear 

Second, and entirely apart from the first question perhaps, from my 
rather limited experience—I have not been too long in this game—with 
my PTA, I have found one unhappy thing. My PTA is very often eager 
to help and to work together and share responsibility as long as it is in 
terms of the pleasant. But, sometimes when their own children find them- 
selves in difficulties with the school, the tendency on the part of the PTA 
parents is to let the school handle it. But, on the constructive, positive side, 
they say they will be glad to help the school. 

One specific incident to illustrate. I apprehended, or rather my janitor 
did, four boys inside the building at four o'clock in the morning, asleep 
on the gym floor. As a lark—they had been out late and used it as a place to 
sleep. Three of them were on the starting basketball squad of the senior 
high school. 

Now, the reactions I got from the parents kind of ran like this—“Oh, it 
is just a lark.” But, to my point of view, it was a little different, and I felt 
that these boys were there, as I gained from their attitude, as a lack of 
knowledge concerning property. A locked door means you don't go through 
it. Even though you can go through it, you ought not do so. 

I deeply feel that these kids belong to the parents, not to the school. We 
are interested, vitally interested, in their development or obviously we 
wouldn't be in it, as you referred to before, because we will never make 
a million dollars. They primarily belong to the parents all the way, both 
the pleasant and the unpleasant. I_am wondering what sort of other ex- 
periences you people have had? 

CHAIRMAN Detyen: On the last thing, I think this one of the places 
where we have fallen down in high-school Parent-Teacher work. Our 
program should be along parent education lines where, if you had such 
an incident as I described, in a very short time, that Parent-Teacher group 
should have a discussion on the very thing we are talking about—whether 
it is right or just a lark, but not using those children as an example, just 
hiding it a little bit so those parents won't feel embarrassed. 

As to your first question, let some of the audience or the panel answer 
whether there is a problem about juveniles. It there a juvenile problem? 

CLARENCE Brock [High School Chairman of the West Virginia Con- 
gress.]: Yes, there is a problem, of course, even if it is only one youngster. 
I am worried. I am perturbed considerably after listening to Miss Alexan- 
der’s address. Many things she said were good. Many things she said were 
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very bad, and I think we in this group ought to realize that they are. She 
did not realize that we are dealing with a 1956 model of American youth. 
We are not going back to cracking the whip. If we do, we are going to lose; 
we are going to go back further than we can ever go forward. 

Maybe I will be classified as a progressive for making this remark. So 
be it if that is what I am, but I think this is true. We must work with these 
youngsters. If we don’t, we may as well not work at all. We don't do 
things to them, we can only do things for them and we do it with them. 

I suggest—and have been suggesting in my state for a long time, for 
several years, and I think it will work—that the student council organiza- 
tions of these high schools in the United States are a wonderful force. The 
leadership is there. We can harness it by working as PTA groups with 
those forces. Unless we do it, we don’t have any solution because we can't 
solve their problems for them. It will do the thing that the last speaker was 
talking about. It will interest parents because, when my youngster is in- 
volved in the discussion or in the solution of his problem, then I am in- 
volved, too. So I ask, please, that we try, and try seriously. I know some 
folks have—to work with our student council, the leaders of our schools. 
Progress can be made in all of our problems when we do 

CHAIRMAN DETJEN: Yes, we are suggesting that you have a student 
council representative on your high-school executive committee, your PTA 
executive committee; and vice versa, have somebody sit in on the student 
council meeting, so you can trade ideas, so they can tell you things they 
would like to have parents talk about and parents in turn can return the 
favor. There are some groups in this country who are following the high 
school Parent-Teacher-Student membership idea. They even have the 
student pay dues into the organization. 

Memser: I think we have spoken rather largely of the fringe benefits 
in the school, such as recreation, driver training and things of that nature 
I think you will agree that what happens in the classroom is the important 
thing and that the classroom teacher is the important person. In my esti 
mation, parents and administrators can help teachers tremendously, help 
them a great deal by making their work easier in the class, their discipline 
more effective, their controls in the classroom more fruitful. Teachers 
need that help. 

What happens now when a youngster just will not work effectively in 
the classroom and tends to disturb everyone else? Naturally, the teacher 
talks to that individual first, he tries to bring him around. Many times he 
is not able to, then, finally, he sends him to the principal where more efforts 
is made to talk to him and guide him. The youngster is sent back to the 
classroom and probably the same thing happens all over again. That is 
where the morale of the class breaks down. 

I think parents ought to be very much concerned about what happens 
in the classroom. They should be aware of what happens in the classroom 
and give every assistance they can. It is almost impossible to get rid of 
some of the bad pupils that we have in our classes. The school board 
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can help, but it is a very difficult matter to get school board action. The 
courts can help, as we heard this morning. But, it is also very difficult to get 
action here. Some help can be given by parents if they will think through 
that problem with their teachers. 

CHAIRMAN DeTJEN: But so often parents know nothing of what is going 
on in the classroom because we have not been informed. I think in most 
cases we would be happy to help, but there is not that close working re- 
lationship. 

C. A. SHarp [Spring Valley, Illinois]: It is fine to have a PTA organiza- 
tion in the school provided you could get the parents of the boy or boys 
that this gentleman speaks of to be interested in the school. You say, notify 
them or get them informed. It would be almost a physical impossibility 
to notify all parents; and, if you did, they probably would want to meet 
you at six o'clock in the morning at their convenience or at seven-thirty 
in the evening when their working hours are over. So, it is almost impos- 
sible to reach those people whose children need help the most. 

I have this question in regard to a statement that was made here: Is 
there as much respect for what the teacher is and stands for as formerly? 
I believe that we lack the the backing of many parents. Maybe it is be- 
cause we don’t understand each other. But still you can’t reach those 
people—those who need it. All of you people who are interested in PTA 
work, all of us in the school who are interested in school work sure, we are 
going to be there, but what about the seventy-five per cent who aren't there 
and how are you going to get them there? 

CHAIRMAN Detyen: I take issue with the statement that you say those 
who need it most aren't there. I think all parents need it and maybe we 
need it just as badly as those who aren't there. However, I think we must 
take into consideration that perhaps the boy who is in trouble or the girl, 
is one of those unfortunate people who has parents who will never be 
interested in them. That means that other parents in the community must 
know about them and do what they can to solve the question. 

Then, I question your statement that they would want to come at seven- 
thirty in the evening or six o'clock in the morning at their convenience. 
Ii that boy or girl is so in need of help—I know this is making teachers 
have an added responsibility—but isn’t that boy or girl important enough 
that the teacher could give the extra time even if it happens to come at 
seven-thirty at night? I know many of them do, but I am just wondering. 

Mr. Suarp: I would like to point that out because I think there is 
another side to it. I actually had a request within the last week to meet a 
parent at six o'clock in the morning. Now, it isn't that I don’t want to get 
up at six o'clock in the morning, but I also know that, in this particular 
case—an isolated one—this parent is working all day long, that the mother 
is working all day long, that there is no one at home when the children 
arrive. So, I felt that it would probably do more good to inconvenience 
the parent just a little bit to meet at seven-thirty or eight o'clock or at four- 
thirty. Now, I did compromise and meet the party at eight o'clock. 
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CHAIRMAN DetyeNn: But you did make the effort to make the meeting? 

Mr. SHARP: That ts right. 

CHAIRMAN DetyeNn: Well, that is the thing I want to point out. 

Memeer [Arkansas]: Let me amend this question. I didn't know you 
would answer all these questions for us and I have a question if you will 
answer it. Now, you say the teacher handled the problem. The one I 
want to confront you with is the problem of children without parents. 
I have been working with it for twenty-seven years; I have quit the disci- 
pline part of it because there has been too much. I have passed the point 
of playing daddy, and my staff is overloaded. 

You talk about the teacher problem. These figures are not lying. Every 
fellow I talked to at the luncheon table has a similar situation. You raise 
the question, “Do you have a delinquency problem?” Every time you have 
a third of your youngsters in your school not living with their mothers 
and daddies, but living with their grandmothers and other people, you have 
a problem where the home is not developed and you can’t develop it in the 
school. I want to know to whom to turn. I don’t have on my report cards 
that they are to be returned with the parent's signature. I say, “Adult with 
whom the pupil lives.” I feel that the child probably wouldn't have prob- 
lems if he had a parent to train him throughout his life. 

The problem of discipline was brought up. If the youngster had a little 
peach tree from the time he was three years old and kept off the street, 
you won't need corporal punishment later. But, that child has had no affec- 
tion early in life. When he comes to be thirteen, fourteen, fifteen, sixteen, 
or seventeen, you can’t make up for all the shortcomings. 

We are having problems in Arkansas. You are shipping them down 
there. Just recently I saw the first knife fight I ever saw. They are coming 
our way. It is the old army deal. When you shift a bunch into a new camp, 
you remember the personnel problems. This little fellow had something 
in the skirmish and I said, “Let me see that. What is it?”’ It was a beer 
can opener. We haven't seen those in our country. I said, “What is that 
thing for?” He said, “That's for my protection.” 

Honest to goodness, these striped shirts and things you are shipping 
our way—you tell us how to handle them. That is why I came to Chicago. 
It is the first time I have come to one of these conventions. I have been 
sitting here and listening and hoping I haven't imposed on you. [Laughter 
and applause] 

CHAIRMAN Detyen: Mrs. Bevil wants to speak to this. 

Mrs. Bevit: Many of us here agree that many of the things you said are 
true. I don’t think we are willing to admit all the problems that you have 
came from the North. We think we get some from the South out our way. 
But, seriously, I think we are reaping the results of a generation of adults 
that have lived through two world wars and a period of great world un- 
certainty. It has affected us as adults and necessarily affects the youngsters. 
It seems to me that the war took so many mothers out of the home. I am 
afraid that we are reaping now the results of a whole generation of young 
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people we called “keyhole youngsters,” who were sent off to school with 
a key—sometimes they didn’t even have the key to the house. They were 
pretty badly neglected. 

Well, all of us did what we thought was our patriotic duty and many of 
us mothers thought that meant going to work in the war industries. I 
don't know any other way to do what has been done than to ask the young 
people what is important for them to learn and also note the burden the 
principals and teachers are carrying. We want education for marriage and 
family life. It seems to me, if we are going to solve this thing, we will have 
to start further back than we start now. We should train the young people 
now in our high schools to be better parents. It is the only place that we 
have access to all of them. They are marrying younger. The home and the 
school could co-operate in developing a stronger program which would 
strengthen family life in America. All of you recognize that the center of 
security for a young person is the home. The Parent-Teacher organiza- 
tion has encouraged the teaching of home and family life at the secondary- 
school level. 

There is one other aspect of Parent-Teacher support for the schools. 
You know, we are the people you can turn to to get increased budgets for 
your schools, to get more teachers, to reduce the teacher load. We can 
inform the community on the value of more counselors, more guidance 
services in the schools. We can support your budget requests to your boards 
of education. If you inform your PTA of the kinds of things you need and 
they believe those are justifiable needs, you know they are some of your best 
and most effective spokesmen in getting the money you need to do the 
kind of work that will reduce the teacher loads and your own loads and 
some of ours. 

CHAIRMAN DetyeN: We do have these two books that might help you 
high-school principals a great deal if you haven't seen them. Working with 
Youth Through the High School PTA and the other is, It’s High Time 

HerscHEL Rowe xt: [Illinois] 1 happen to be one of these principals 
similar to the others who have been speaking. I think if anyone is on the 
front line right now, it is the high-school principal. I would like to speak 
in behalf and in defense of Miss Alexander. I think she did a wonderful 
job. Certainly I think she perhaps exaggerated a few points, but it is time 
we are coming to grips with the real problem. There definitely is in our 
schools, a lack of respectability. There is among our students a lack of 
respect for their teachers and a lack of respect for education. 

Now, who is responsible for that, I don’t know. I rather think the edu- 
cators have done some of it. We might just as well admit that to a 
considerable degree secondary schools are not a healthy place in which to 
live. You notice that the Beardsley Ruml report by the Portland Founda- 
tion mentions that fact. It speaks of a growing lack or respectability and 
mentions the fact that the term is used after deliberation. We have to a 
considerable degree, weakened our high schools by some of the things 
which we have done. 
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I have a high school PTA, too, and I have a great deal of respect for 
the members of that high-school PTA and what they are doing. We are 
at this time, developing a code of ethics. Don't think it isn’t a hard thing 
to do, because the people who are developing it and want to develop it, are 
not the parents of the students who have the ducktail haircuts. 

There definitely is a problem. Somehow or other, we are going to have to 
bring back to the secondary school the type of responsibility which it 
formerly had. I might express it this way. In my office a short time ago, 
I had a youngster, a senior, who I thought was—looking from his record— 
intelligent, but for some reason he slipped down to the D's and failing 
grades. He didn’t allow himself to fail. Instead of failing consistently, he 
just sat in the classes and did nothing. I think we have a large percentage 
of our boys and girls who are doing just that. He said to me, “Why should 
I study. We have a lot of people in this school who are studying and we 
don’t like those people: If I don’t study, I get by, I have a car, I go out 
any time I want to, and I have lots of friends.” 

Maybe some of you principals have developed techniques and for land's 
sakes, if you have, get them out where we can see them. Somehow or other, 
the good, respectable citizens in our schools have been submerged in 
this type of information. 

We are not as much concerned about the problem of direct delinquency 
as we are the effects it is having on those who are not delinquent. I think 
we are being naive about this whole thing. We definitely have a problem 
and we are going to have to learn techniques that we have never learned 
before in developing the answers to those problems. 

Mrs. Cuurcn: | would like to say two things. There is a leaflet or re- 
print from the American Magazine written by J. Edgar Hoover, which will 
answer a great number of your questions as to the delinquency problem. 
It also will answer some of the problems of the man from Arkansas where 
it lists the ten various things we might all be doing Mr. Hoover tells that 
this is not a habit, it does not come from just the low-income families or 
the families from across the tracks or the broken homes. 

In answer to the gentleman who just spoke, may I say that I heard about 
an experiment that is now going on in Dr. Seaton’s school. He had a group 
of boys who were disrupting the classes, doing just what you said. They 
wouldn't work, they wouldn’t study. They were troublemakers and so 
on and so forth. The school had no money to do anything with, so they 
had the faculty, the school board, and the parents get together and talk this 
thing over. What can we do to help these boys, to help our schools, to 
help the rest of the children to take the effect of what they are doing 
away from them without any money? So, they evolved this idea. One teacher 
volunteered to take fifteen of the worse boys. The other teachers volun- 
teered to break up their classes into various groups and include them in 
their classes. Thus, the teacher is able to do much better work with her 
class in the classroom. You will understand this, I know, because the 
troublesome boy has been removed. 
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These boys were in a room where they could do anything they wanted 
to—if they wanted to study, they could study; if they wanted to read, they 
could read; if they wanted to play checkers, they could play checkers; they 
could do anything they wanted, but the teacher was always there for super- 
vision. 

Finally, after six weeks of this, the boy who had given the most trouble 
in the school came to his teacher and said, “Isn't it about time that you 
should give us some lessons? I want to learn some arithmetic.” That was 
the breaking point in that particular thing. That experiment is still going 
on. I can’t tell you how it is going to come out. It has probably run for 
about ten weeks, but there is a different atmosphere in the whole school. 
Dr. Kvaracies, the other day, apparently in rebuttal to something that was 
said this morning, stated that these boys do not need beatings. That is 
what they have been brought up on. What they need is someone to take an 
interest in them and help them out of their trouble, not to beat them up 
some more. 

Mrs. Giapys Moster: I come from a school in this area. It has 2,500 
students. I was glad to hear the gentleman from Taylorville come to the 
defense of Miss Alexander. I don’t agree with everything she said either, 
but she made a lot of good points and I wish some of you people who didn’t 
have the opportunity of hearing her had been present. She told about the 
delinquency. If I understood her right, it was something like thirty-three 
per cent. Then I came in here 

CHAIRMAN Detyen: Oh no. 

Mrs. Moster: Well, thirty-three per cent giving trouble at some time or 
other. 

CHAIRMAN DetyeENn: I think it was one out of thirty-eight. 

Mrs. Mosier: Well, to go back to the PTA, we have the same problem 
there. We can't get the parents interested enough to be present at the 
meetings. There are always some of the parents who have good children, 
the children who are not problems, who are there. 

How can they get the other parents there that we would like to see? 
Out of a 2,500 student population, you would expect to have more than 
75 parents attend. There are a hundred teachers in the system and we don't 
feel our obligation is there either. Perhaps that is being a little too in- 
dependent, but you do get to feeling that way. The gentleman from 
Spring Valley mentioned meeting parents after school; we do that. I 
stayed until six o'clock not long ago to see a father who is an executive in 
the city area and couldn't get out before six. We might as well face the 
fact that there is delinquency and that this is one of the reasons teachers are 
leaving the profession. We will never get rich. We certainly aren't stay- 
ing in it for that reason. A lot of people are leaving because of the discip- 
line problem. We might as well face it, instead of just talking about it, 
and see if there is a solution of some kind. I would be glad to hear some 


suggestions. 
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DyNELL Baker [Salt Lake City, Utah]: I am visiting this meeting at the 
request of the president of the State Council. We have been discussing a 
lot of the problems that we also have and we have been working with delin- 
quency, but we have been doing more work with the parent than with 
the student because the students are there. We don’t have this problem 
to such a serious degree as others have it in many parts of the country. 
We did have an incident where six of the boys destroyed a great deal of 
property in one of our canyons where there are summer homes. These 
boys were enrolled in the school over which I have charge. I took the 
problem to their parents because these parents don't have any control over 
them. I also took the problem to our student officers and our student 
council. Well, of course, all they can do is to exert whatever influence they 
can on students. I believe that boys and girls, even of the particular 
group, have more respect for what their peers say than for what I say. 
If we can get their peers to refuse to approve of their actions and make their 
disapproval known, it will have a great deal of effect. 

This particular incident resulted in a great deal of newspaper publicity. 
The officers of the student council didn’t like the publicity because some- 
thing that six members of the student body had done was discrediting They 
went to the publisher and I went with them. I remained in the back- 
ground. I sat there and let them do the talking. They criticized the pub- 
lisher for blaming the whole school, mentioning the name of the school 
and so forth. They said, “We feel you should do something about placing 
the blame where the blame should be placed.” They also suggested to the 
publisher that they try to do something in his newspaper publicity that 
would give recognition to the fine things that our young people are doing 
and not just to the delinquent acts that are being committed by a few 
people. As a result of that, for a full period of a year, the Salt Lake Tribune 
ran articles on top teenagers. These articles showed pictures of outstand- 
ing high-school boys and girls and told of commendable things they were 
doing. 

That gave them some recognition for doing finer things. In the mean- 
time, these six miscreants were called to a council meeting and given to 
understand they weren't being punished by the council because the coun- 
cil does not have that authority, but they were told in no uncertain terms 
that the student council members do not approve of student actions which 
injure the good reputation of their high school. 

We have talked about the parents and teachers getting together and 
solving those problems. We can’t do it. In my opinion you have got to have 
the young people participate in the solution or the problems will not be 
solved. 

MEMBER: I would like to mention two things. First of all, a question. 
Those of us who did not hear the speech this morning regret deeply we 
didn’t. Is it possible to get a copy of that speech? Was there a reporter 
there? 
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CHAIRMAN DeTyEN: It will be published in THE BULLETIN of the National 
Association of Secondary-School Principals. You may get it from your high- 
school principal if he is a member of the Secondary-School Principals 
Association. 

SAME MemBer: Secondly, I feel very strongly about comic books, the 
reading material our youngsters see, and the movies that have been pro- 
duced about the teenagers. It seems to me, or maybe just because I recently 
happened to have seen the picture, Rebel Without Cause—the movies 
lately have had a lot of publicity about several things as happening among 
the teenagers. The glamorizing of these things in some of these pictures 
is doing a lot of damage. I wonder if something couldn't be done about 
these pictures that tend to glamorize teen-age riots? 

CHAIRMAN Detyen: We do have a committee that works on that level. 
I do not know exactly what they are doing at the moment. However, I 
have always been of the opinion that parents must be very levelheaded 
about these things. They must realize they cannot shield their children 
from these things. We are going to be exposed to some kind or form of 
advertising of things that are not what they should be. We have to train 
our children to be able to judge and discern what is good and what is 
not good. But, I know that we are working on this problem. 

Mrs. Dyer [Calumet High School P.T.A., Chicago]: The man from 
Salt Lake City hit on something I have felt very, very strongly, as the 
mother of two teenagers, and I have had it brought home to me repeatedly. 
Why are the bad things that happen on the front page of the newspaper 
and the good things on the inside pages? At the time my son was graduated 
from high school, there was an article about some of the children from the 
public school who had been selected for certain honors and, on the same 
day, there was some gang violence. My son said, “First page, the bad ones, 
the nineteenth page, the good ones.” My children have made that state- 
ment repeatedly. Is it possible to get the press to do something differently 
about this? 

Then, another thing, these gang fights that have been going on in 
Chicago, there has been one after another in the last few weeks. They 
always run in cycles and I feel, when they are published in the papers so 
widely and in big headlines and glamorous pictures, that it starts youth 
who might not have thought of doing it before, to do it, because they repeat 
themselves. 

I think the Daily News did a good job the other day of publishing the 
nine who had been convicted with shaved heads and pajama type prison 
uniform 

Has the press ever been talked to about suppressing all these bad things 
and talking louder about the good things? 

CHAIRMAN DetyEN: I think that would be on the local level and it would 
be up to you to work through your local council and they in turn to talk 
to the press about it. Each community has a different problem. 
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Mrs. Dyer: I also wanted to say I have never heard it said or read it any- 
where that we are getting just as many “keyhole children’’ now as was 
brought out about by mothers working during the war. Mothers are work- 
ing almost as much as they did during the war years. The problem isn't 
being solved. 

CHAIRMAN DeTJEN: We still have plenty of working mothers, and of 
course, the speaker this morning blamed much on the home situation for 
the delinquency. 

Memser: I represent the mothers from the PTA group at Calvin Park 
on the North Side of Chicago. Speaking of letting the young people assist 
the young people, one big help is through young people co-operating, draw- 
ing up codes of conduct. Those codes are going to assist. 

I visited, not long ago, the Montfiore School, where not the delinquents, 
but the problem cases in the various schools in the city are sent. As we 
observed them working, one of the teachers would tell us certain things 
about the students. One of the boys we met there went through the 
natural things he had done in his other classroom and another boy said to 
him, “You will be here until you are twenty-one.” So, he went up to the 
teacher's office to find out how long he should have to stay there because 
he had been told by them he would be there until he was twenty-one, and 
she said, “Until you make your record foolproof.” And in a very short while 
that boy was out of there. His thought pattern was changed and it de- 
pended on him. He had to change his conduct pattern. He realized it 
rested upon him, what he was going to do and these children had told him 
that, if he continued to act the way he had been, he would be there until 
he was twenty-one. 

So, we must work with the young people individually. When they are 
young enough, when we first see those patterns in them, that is when we 
must give individual attention and work with them, even if it requires a 
teacher all the time on the faculty just to do that work. But, they must be 
dealt with individually. Then I think of a statement Judge Touhy made 
at the Blue Island PTA, “All children should memorize the twenty-third 
Psalm, the Ten Commandments and the Great Commission.” Let's get 
to the fundamentals, the things that train the spirit of the child, the things 
that train respect in the child, where they will respect the teacher. Any 
child who respects the teacher will not be a delinquent. Let's get back to 
that. 

MEMBER [Kansas]: I would like for someone to answer a question who 
has had experience with recreation programs—These students who are 
the troublemakers, who are problems, will they take part in the recreation 
programs that are provided for them? It is my experience that, those in- 
dividuals with whom we have had some trouble with, are not in any 
activities. You can't find a thing that will interest them. A high percentage 
of them come from split homes. I am just wondering, even if we provide 
recreation for them, is that going to reach the ones we want to reach or is 
there something else that must be done? 
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CHAIRMAN DetyeNn: How about the high school principal from Chicago 
answering that? Does it take care of some of those boys and girls? 


Mr. Hertz: Some, yes. So many of them don’t want supervision. Those 
that should be there don’t want to be supervised. 


Mr. Lurcatu [Decatur, Illinois]: That is the city known as Playtown, 
United States, where motion picture was made. We definitely feel that the 
recreation program has helped to lessen juvenile delinquency. Some time 
ago, I discussed this subject with the state attorney, the probation ofhcer, 
and the county judge. They gave me definite figures saying that it had 
reduced juvenile delinquency. I think the recreation program does help 
solve the problem. The recreation program in Decatur, Illinois, could 
not have been started without the PTA. We needed the help of those 
people to put the program across. 


Mr. Royce [Kansas]: I might say that our perpetual offenders do not 
take part in any of our extracurricular activities. You will not find them in 
the band, orchestra, or any of the other things we have organized in the 
school to help them. I don’t know if that has been your experience or not, 
but that is ours. 

I wonder if any of you people have had any experience with this. I 
have found a few parents very recently who seem to be frustrated. They 
don't know what to do. They are interested. I have one mother I have to 
deal with tomorrow when I get home. Is there some provision in a school 
that does not have a psychologist or psychiatrist, to organize something 
similar to the marriage relations council where a parent who is really 
frustrated in the matter of raising a youngster can go for information? 


Miss Pitney [Chicago]: In Chicago we have the Scholarship and Guid- 
ance Association where the child and the parent are interviewed and the 
psychiatrist follows the pattern all the way until it is completely gone 
through. 


Mr. ALLENpDER [East Chicago, Indiana]: I would like to answer the 
gentleman's question in part. We have had for some years, the services of a 
psychiatrist in our school system. We also have the services of a county 
mental hygiene clinic. It has been my privilege to help quite a few indi- 
vidual cases and I will say practically everyone receives substantial help. 


I would like to refute one thing. I heard once this afternoon that there 
were some unhealthy conditions in some secondary schools. Now, that 
may be true in part, but I want to say this, that of all the schoolmen I 
know, they are going to be right in there slugging. If there is a bad spot 
in my school, I am going to be in there and it won't be there any longer 
than it takes me to do something about it. Furthermore, there may be 
migrants going South, but we are rather overwhelmed at times with a wave 
that we have to deal with from southern states, who pose many, many very 
difficult problems. We would like to do all we can, we do not want to send 
them back; they want to work here. I think the burden is on us. 
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CHAIRMAN DeTJEN: I would like to thank all of you for being here. We 
have not nearly covered the subject, but I think from the discussion, we are 
all agreed that the home and the school have many areas in which they 
can co-operate and there are many areas in which we have not done as 
much as we could. May we each go home resolved that in our own parti- 
cular area we will do what we can to try to reduce juvenile delinquency 
among some of our teenagers. Thank you. [Applause] 


Summary of the presentation made by WILLIAM H. WARNER 


is IS a well-known fact that difficult problems preclude easy, mail order, 
or patent medicine type solutions. However, it appears that the more 
difficult the problem, the more frequently we find persons with firm con- 
victions concerning panaceas for its solution. Surely this has been true 
whenever juvenile delinquency is mentioned. A few years ago the problem 
was laid at the schoolhouse door. “The home has failed, the school must 
accept the responsibility,” was repeated so often that people have come 
to believe, without questioning, both parts of the statement. Today it is 
the popular thing to believe that the old woodshed, the teacher with a 
ruler and the hair brush, are symbols around which we can build an easy 
and effective control of potential delinquents. This relatively new, “get- 
tough” treatment, is supposed to be the responsibility of the home and of 
the parents. 

And so, the cycle goes on. Serious students of the delinquency problem 
have long recognized that the causes of delinquency are as many as the 
delinquents themselves. And, also, the solutions are as diverse as the 
variations among individuals. I am sure that I have nothing revolutionary 
or astounding to report concerning co-operation between home and school. 
The distressing fact is that each agency has the wherewithal to create an 
environment within which children may develop at least partial immunity 
to delinquency. Yet each appears at times to be reluctant to share the 
knowledge, skills, and understandings each has developed. I shall confine 
my remarks to certain services, activities, and opportunities of the home 
and school in which shared responsibility can do much to provide a con- 
structive approach to the prevention of delinquency. 


GUIDANCE SERVICES 


Universally, today, guidance has contributed materially to the develop- 
ing of factual information about the child. Aptitude, intelligence, and 
achievement testing, interest inventories, and personality analyses are 
data which the trained personnel of our schools can develop, interpret, 


William H. Warner is Director of Secondary Education in the State Department 
of Education, Trenton, New Jersey. 
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and use in conference with parents. All too often important information 
about pupils gets buried in cumulative records and never reaches those 
who are in a favorable position to translate the data into constructive 
advice and guidance. The school needs to share this information with 
parents and pupils. The parents, in turn, must be willing to mollify 
their parental love to the point where they will be willing to accept the 
hard facts about their children. Guidance services are an important area 
of shared responsibility. 


SCHOOL ATTIRE 


Although the cliché, “Clothes do not make the man,” may be true, it is 
nevertheless also true that individual and group conduct can influence 
the inner drives which cause our young people to appear in school in what 
appears to be calculatedly slovenly attire. A common complaint of prin- 
cipals and teachers concerns such items as worn dungarees, tight sweaters, 
dirty shoes, loud shirts, and other so-called styles of gang dress. Many 
schools have worked on this problem with student councils and group 
leaders with apparent success. Others have found the problem beyond 
their control and seek support in law and regulation. 

Parents have a direct responsibility in this matter. Children who dress 
like gangsters and molls find it difficult to conduct themselves in a manner 
consistent with the actions of young ladies and gentlemen. Regardless of 
group pressures, parents must assume a major concern for proper school 
attire of their children. 


Work EXPERIENCE 


In all discussions of juvenile deliquency much is said concerning the 
importance of recreation, proper use of leisure time, hobbies, and the 
like. Undoubtedly these are areas of shared responsibility. The school 
with its expanded concepts of physical education and club programs sets 
the stage for constructive activities by young people. However, one does 
not hear of an equal amount of attention by home and school to the 
importance of work and work experiences. Granted that child labor laws 
and the disappearance of family chores have made it difficult to find oppor- 
tunities for the average upper teenager to engage in profitable occupations; 
nevertheless, all too few schools have instituted supervised work-experience 
programs in the commercial, trades, and industrial fields. The opportuni- 
ties to work in offices, stores, and factories should be investigated and 
utilized. It is difficult to conceive of a high-school curriculum that meets 
the imperative needs of youth without a supervised work-experience 
program. 

Job placement also is becoming an important service that schools render 
to young people. Employers appear to be more and more willing to turn 
to the schools for post school and summer employees. For the school 
drop-out, the greatest service we can render is assistance in finding satis- 
fying employment. Previously, the finding of a job was left, generally, to 
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the young person alone. Today the school and home can share in the 
responsibility for sound vocational guidance and job placement. 





EVALUATING PUPIL PROGRESS 


The final area of shared responsibility I should like to mention relates 
to evaluation of pupil progress. Immediately, the picture comes to mind 
of the traditional report card issued by the school and signed by the 
parent. Ostensibly, this is some sort of home-school co-operation. 

The teenager is considerably interested in an evaluation of his work. 
In many instances he does an effective job of self-evaluation. The tradi- 
tional report card which compresses into a single letter or number, an 
evaluation of the many facets of the learning and growing processes, leaves 
much to be desired. Pupils accept and work for marks without full realiza- 
tion or understanding of the outcomes these marks are supposed to indi- 
cate. 

Some encouragement can be taken from the advances our elementary 
schools are making in reporting to parents through the use of descriptive 
analyses of pupil growth and behavior. The use of parent-pupil-teacher 
conferences can bring the entire learning process into proper focus. Cer- 
tainly the area of evaluation affords a direct avenue of home-and-school 
co-operation. 

A Co-OPERATION NOT CONSPIRACY 
This discussion has involved but four areas of shared responsibility 
guidance services, pupil attire, work-experience, and evaluation of pupil 
progress. Obviously, there are many other important avenues along which 
, co-operation between the home and school can develop positive situations 
which may lead to the prevention of delinquency in some children. In 
all of our concern for children, we must add a third party to the co- 
operative plan; namely, the child himself. Regardless of how well-meaning 
our plans may be, we dare not allow them to appear to the child as con- 
spiracies between the school and home against him. He must be brought 
into the planning and given a voice in evaluating the situations and solu- 
tions in which he is involved. 

Already there are evidences that young people resent the over-emphasis 
of adults in finding “solutions” to the problems caused by some of the 
teenage group. Juvenile delinquency has always been good newspaper 
copy. The three percent of today’s teenagers constituting the delinquent 
group are receiving so much publicity that the ninety-seven percent of 
substantial youth feel a shadow of suspicion has fallen over all teenagers. 

A pathetic letter by a teenager was written recently to the editor of the 
Asbury Park (N.J.) Press. This young lady deploring the generalizations 
being made by adults concerning the actions of young people wrote as 
follows: “There are times-when I have been afraid to speak up in a retail 
store when my turn came because so many times sales people and customers 
alike look at me as if I were a piece of dirt just because my only crime is 
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belonging to the younger generation. In seven months I will be twenty- 
one years of age and very glad of it. I am tired of being classified with the 
minority despite my efforts to behave, as are my friends. I will be very 
happy to be out of my teenage years for good, because I could not enjoy 
them due to insults and humiliation forced upon us all by a narrow- 
minded public and their unwillingness to realize that there are more good 
young persons than there are malicious and destructive”. 

As educators and parents we should share our responsibilities in partner- 
ship with our children. Only by this means can we enlist the support of 
youth so necessary in any attempts to reduce delinquency. 


PLANNING THE HIGH-SCHOOL PROGRAM OF STUDIES 


A. WHAT IS A DEFENSIBLE RATIO BETWEEN REQUIRED 
AND ELECTIVE SUBJECTS? 
B. IS THE NEED FOR MORE OR LESS FLEXIBILITY? 
C. WHAT NEEDS AND PRESSURES ARE INVOLVED? 
(Arranged in co-operation with the National Association of State Super- 
visors and Directors of Secondary Education) 


CHAIRMAN: Frank N. Philpot, Director of Secondary Education, State De- 
partment of Education, Montgomery, Alabama 
DISCUSSANTS: 
I. Owen Foster, Director, Division of Curriculum Planning, State De- 
partment of Public Instruction, Indianapolis, Indiana 
Thomas C. Green, Supervisor of Secondary Education, State Department 
of Public Instruction, Des Moines, Iowa 
Eric H. Johnson, Director, Illinois Curriculum Program, Office of the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, Urbana, Illinois 


Summary of the presentation made by CHARLES E. MANWILLER 


No ONE doubts any longer the importance of education today. The 
battle for men’s minds may be decided by the type of educational programs 
we support. Neil McElroy stated at the White House Conference, “Educa- 
tion has become as much a part of our system of defense as the Army, Navy, 
or Air Force. We must have good schools, not only because of our ideals, 
but also for survival.” Further discussion at this conference of the topic, 
“What should our schools accomplish?” revealed the following objectives 
to be developed for every child: 


Charles E. Manwiller is Director of Curriculum Development and Research in the 
Pittsburgh Public Schools, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
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1. Fundamental skills of communication—language arts,Skills in mathe- 
matics 


2. Appreciation for our domestic heritage 

8. Civic rights and responsibilities and knowledge of American institutions 
4. Respect and appreciation for human values and for the benefit of others 
5. Ability to think and evaluate constructively and creatively 

6. Effective work habits and self-discipline 

7. Social competency 

8. Ethical behavior based on moral and spiritual values 


9. Intellectual curiosity 

10. Esthetic appreciation and self-expression in the arts 

11. Physical and mental health 

12. Wise use of leisure time 

13. Understanding the physical world and man’s relation to it 
14. Awareness of relationship with the world community 


Is this the minimum or common learning program to insure all around 
development of the individual on any level? What is an appropriate 
balance between the common and the elective to meet the specialized 
needs of youth? How can it be maintained? 

This leads us into the consideration of the problems: What is a defen- 
sible ratio between required and elective subjects? Is the need for more or 
less flexibility? What needs and pressures are involved? 


Basic ASSUMPTIONS 

Perhaps it is possible to agree to certain basic assumptions for this dis- 
cussion as stated below. 

1. A free public system of education is essential in a democracy. 

2. Such a system of education should serve as an integrating as well as 
a differentiating agent in our society—the former to contribute toward 
unity of social understandings; the latter toward individual differences of 
opinions and feelings to exercise freedom of thought and expression. The 
former promotes democratic ideals; the latter, individual talent and re- 
sponsibilities to self and the group. 

3. A school can serve society by not only passing on the culture but also 
by passing on the culture. 

4. The school should develop in students the power of reconstruction of 
experiences or adjustment not only for present conditions, but also toward 
new and future conditions. 

5. The school cannot accept total responsibility for the complete edu- 
cation of the student and must, therefore, seek co-operation and under- 
standing of its function now and later. 

6. The high school should not indulge in specialization. Its highest 
contribution is made through broadening experiences; and creating wider 
horizons, orientation, and experimentation, and opportunities for leader- 
ship and intelligent followership. There should be contact with a wide 
range of subject matter to enable them to discover their capacities, interests, 
and needs. 
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7. Elective courses are not necessarily “weaker” than required courses. 
8. A good curriculum should meet, among other criteria, the following: 


a. It should be adapted to the group using it. 

b. It should provide sequence and continuity in the pupil’s work. 

c. It should be flexible. 

d. It should provide for a wide range of interests, abilities, and needs of 
superior and inferior students. 

e. It should involve change in content within subjects and among subjects to 
meet differentiation of needs of various students and groups of students. 


What shall be the relationship between constants and variables (re- 
quired and elective) subjects? Is there a ratio? If so, there are differences 
between schools ranging from a few elective courses to more than 50 per 
cent elective. This shall be true as long as communities differ. There is a 
difference between schools which prepare as high as 70 per cent or more for 
college entrance and those from which no students enter college. There 
is a difference between college towns, industrial centers, agricultural com- 
munities, mining communities, and so forth. 


Should not the ratio between required and elective courses be dependent 
somewhat upon the needs of the students in the community and the types 
of curricula offered? Perhaps we might say that, for all practical purposes, 
not more than 50 per cent of the courses should be elective. 


Now, what about the following curricula: college preparatory, general, 
commercial, scientific and technical, agricultural, industrial, and voca- 
tional, fine arts, household arts? Should the same ratio hold for all of 
them in such fields as language arts, social studies, mathematics, health and 
physical education? If not the same ratio in all grades, when should the 
ratio differ? Grade 10? Is difficulty of subject matter intrinsic? 


For the small school, the fixed curriculum in which students have little 
or no choice is inescapable. Some larger schools offer several curricula 
among which students may choose, but within which they have no choice 
inasmuch as some educators believe students are unable to choose wisely. 
Then again, some schools offer a single curriculum and by means of coun- 
selors and home-room teachers assist students in their selection of courses 
according to their choice of occupations or careers. Courses or units on a 
study of occupations precede the actual planning. This is usually pre- 
sented in the ninth year. 


A well-balanced program should provide for educational experiences in 
a variety of ways by short exposure periods in class, laboratory, or club. 
Variety and scope should mark the electives. An increasing amount of 
time should be provided for electives as the students progress into the 
later years of high school. Advanced elective courses shoul dbe open only 
to those who demonstrated genuine interest and ability in them permitting 
them to be taught to challenge the better students at a high level thereby 
eliminating the stigma of “soft” or “snap” courses. 
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SUMMARY 

Studies indicate that a very high percentage of school administrators 
favor a differentiated curriculum rather than a common one. They be- 
lieved secondary education should be concerned with the value of the 
course as indicated by pupil needs. They favored interwoven courses to 
short unit terminal courses. Such courses should be related to life 
situations of students to prepare them to meet problems, to understand 
scientific methods and production, and to secure knowledges and facts in 
many fields. 

To meet the diversified needs of a heterogeneous student body, electives 
are necessary to supplemnt a strong basic program for all. Perhaps a good 
ratio is 50-50. If too many courses are offered, a school can get lost in 
. organizational patterns or selective criteria especially when it is not un- 

dergirded by a strong guidance program The need is for more flexibility 
; in the high-school program, but any- expansion should be accompanied 
. by and supported with good public relations in school and community. 








Summary of the presentation made by LEON S. WASKIN 


= main topic for discussion by this group is, “What is a defensible 
ratio between required and elective subjects?” At first glance, the ques- 
tion might appear simple, one having to do but with the mechanics of 
developing a high-school schedule. The implications of this question, 
however, are far-reaching. In fact, as one ponders various answers that 
might be given, it becomes fairly evident that no satisfactory answer is 
possible until agreements and decisions are reached about some funda- 
mental educational values. Whatever answer is eventually accepted will 
reflect directly the educational philosophy of the particular school and 
community. 

Among the reasons for our present concern over this question is our 
apparent inability to reconcile—in our programs at least—the seeming con- 
flict between the unifying role of education as a major instrument for the 
perpetuation of American democracy, with emphasis upon certain com- 
mon values, cultural heritage, and basic skills, and the equally important 
differentiating function of education that will encourage the full growth 
and development of each individual in terms of his special needs, in- 
terests, abilities, and life goals. If this analysis is correct, then our real 
problem is finding answers to such questions as, “What is the relationship 
of general to special education?” “What are the relative amounts of school 
time to be devoted to each?” “At what levels should differentiation be- 


Leon S. Waskin is Chief of the Division of Curriculum Services in the State 
Department of Public Instruction, Lansing, Michigan. 
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gin?” “How much differentiation and specialized education should the 
American secondary school provide?” and “Are there answers to these 
questions equally applicable to all our schools?” 

The mere enumeration of these questions demonstrates the complexity 
of the problem facing us as educators and citizens. I deliberately add the 
word “citizens” because these questions are important not only to us as 
professional educators but also to all the American people. I also wish to 
add that the American people not only recognize the questions as ques- 
tions, but also frequently have some definite answers that are, on occasion, 
forcefully and vociferously expressed. For this reason, no answers—and 
no school programs—will endure unless they have been co-operatively 
found and accepted by both the educators and the general public. 

A quick look at the one-hundred-and-some year-old history of the Ameri- 
can high school may give us more clues to this problem. Cubberley has 
pointed out that from 1821, when the first public high schools were estab- 
lished in Boston, Massachusetts, and Portland, Maine, up to 1860, and 
possibly 1880, “The course of study . . . was essentially a book-study course, 
usually three years in length, and the same for all students.”' Some of 
us may have forgotten, too, that these first high schools were not conceived 
as college preparatory institutions but, in a sense, provided terminal pro- 
grams that would fit boys “for active life” and “serve as a foundation for 
eminence in his profession, whether mercantile or mechanical.”? Cubberley 
summarizes the developments after 1880 by saying that new subjects were 
added to the high-school program so rapidly that it was necessary to make 
the high school a four-year institution and to introduce electives in the 
course.’ By this time, too, the high school was fitted into the American 
pattern as a transition institution between the commop or elementary 
school and the college or university. The ptinciple of public support for 
it was also firmly established. Accompanying these developments was the 
most important one of all—the vastly increased number of students con- 
tinuing their education through the high school. 

This brief historical review shows several things. In the first place, the 
high school has become an instrument of a democratic society supported 
by public funds to preserve that society and to help its individual mem- 
bers. Secondly, the high school has been responsive to technological, in- 
dustrial, scientific, and social changes. Thirdly, as the number of high- 
school students increased, the problem of providing through the high- 
school programs for individual needs and abilities became greatly more 
complicated. 

The early efforts to provide for both the common needs of individuals 
in a democracy and for their specialized needs resulted in the establish- 
ment of a number of parallel four-year courses usually designated by the 


'Cubberley, E. P. Public Education in the United States. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 1919, 
P. 408 

*/bid., p. 191. 

*Jbid., p. 409. 
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vocational objectives of the students; ¢.g., commercial course, college pre- 
paratory course, agricultural course, etc. Such parallel courses dominated 
the organization of the curriculum of the high school well into the third 
decade of the twentieth century and are by no means unknown even today. 
In a sense, the organization of these parallel courses can be regarded as a 
result of administrative expediency, as a technique for providing guidance 
and counsel to large numbers of students in a relatively short period of 
time. Once an individual declared his vocational objective, he could 
then be assigned to one or another of these parallel courses and within 
these courses departmentally devoleped requirements with a limited num- 
ber of electives quickly solved the problem of ratio between required and 
elective subjects. Another development of the twentieth century that 
should not be overlooked in connection with this problem was the accept- 
ance of the Carnegie unit as a measure of accomplishment and progress 
toward a high-school diploma. A third development has been the relatively 
recent flourishing of the guidance and counseling movement. While this 
movement is in a sense a reflection of the widening responsibility of second- 
ary education for more and more aspects of the individual's growth and 
development, it probably has also been encouraged to a greater extent 
than is generally realized by the shortcomings of those two devices, the 
parallel courses and the Carnegie unit. Valuable though the schools’ guid- 
ance function is, it cannot by itself provide general answers to our ques- 
tions because it must perforce operate within the existing structure. Still 
another answer to the question of required and elective courses was given 
through the concept of sequences, of majors and minors, required for ad- 
mission to college. Dissatisfaction with this answer has grown not only 
because research is continuing to pile up evidence of the basic fallacy of 
this concept which, except for temporary initial superiority in college of 
those taking particular sequences, has relatively little relationship to con- 
tinued success in college or value as a terminal program for the non-college 
bound student. 

What are some of the current answers that are being made to the ques- 
tions before us? First, there is increased recognition that no outside agency, 
whether it be the college or the state education department, can give an 
answer to each high school. The answer must be sought by each school and 
community through co-operative study of needs and functions. Secondly, 
job opportunities for non-high school graduates are steadily decreasing 
and, for this and other reasons, ever growing numbers of students are re- 
maining to complete their high-school programs. For these reasons, there 
is a growing trend to view the period from kindergarten through the 
tenth grade as a period of general education, a period for the development 
of attitudes, learnings, and skills that will contribute to the individual's 
assuming an effective role in a democratic society regardless of his specific 
vocational goals. It is a period that is seeing a marked reduction in the 
number of electives and a corresponding increase in the number of re- 
quired courses. At the same time, individual differences are not being 
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overlooked. They are dealt with not through the offering of more and 
more courses from which a student picks in cafeteria style, but through 
a change in teaching methods, through the use of teacher-pupil planning, 
the project and problem solving approach, through the lengthening of the 
class period, and through the utilization of special teachers as resources to 
help the regular classroom teacher. One of the best known of these more 
recent developments has been the core program, especially popular in the 
junior high school but also found in the senior high-school grades. Since 
many of these core classes are at least a half-day long, they obviously re- 
duce the number of elective courses which a student may take. In grades 
above the tenth, the number of required courses emphasizing general edu- 
cation is gradually reduced and the number of elective courses is increased 
to provide for individual differences in vocational objectives and specia- 
lized interests. The thread of general education is retained, however, 
through the twelfth grade and beyond. 


This trend gives a general outline of the answer we seek. It does not 
answer the question specifically for each school. That answer, as has been 
already stated, must be sought locally. One senior high school, the Edsel 
Ford High School in Dearborn, Michigan, has spent a quarter of a million 
dollars and devoted two and a half years of study to a project that had as 
one of its major objectives the finding of the answer to the questions raised 
here. They are now putting their answers into practice. Their solution 
divides the senior high-school program into 36 courses. Twenty of these 
are required and have such designations as English humanities (with em- 
phasis upon integration of literature, art, and music), social studies, 
natural science, physical education, and human relations. The remain- 
ing 16 courses are elected, ten from vocational areas and six from what 
are loosely defined as avocational courses. This is an over-simplified 
description of the Edsel Ford program, but at least it suggests the nature 
of their proposed solution. Similar studies and similar co-operative plan- 
ning projects will need to be undertaken by other schools. From these 
may emerge a rejuvenated American secondary school with a curriculum 
that will be functional in terms of both social and individual needs. 
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WHAT IS THE TREND TOWARD CORE CURRICULUM IN THE 
SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL? 


CHAIRMAN: James E. Spitznas, Director of Instruction, State Department 
of Education, Baltimore, Maryland 


DISCUSSANTS: 
Kenneth L. Meinke, Director of Secondary Education, Hartford Public 
Schools, Hartford, Connecticut 
A. B. Haist, Director of Secondary Education, Saginaw Public Schools, 
Saginaw, Michigan 


Summary of the presentation made by NELSON L. BOSSING 


_ data available to answer this question is very limited. 
And the significance of what data is available is complicated by the wide 
variation in the popular use-meaning of the term “core curriculum.” 


DIFFERING CONCEPTIONS OF CORE 


There are those who label as core any attempt to correlate, however 
loosely, two or more separate subjects of the curriculum. Particularly is 
this true if two periods are combined into one block for such correlation 
effort. Many would limit the term core to apply to some form of unified 
studies approach where the content of two or more subjects are fused, the 
subject lines broken down, and the content organized around large central 
themes, such as “Our American Heritage” to replace separate courses in 
American literature and American history. Some, including leading cur- 
riculum authorities, restrict the use of the term core to refer to a form of 
curriculum organization that disregards completely traditional subject 
matter divisions or combinations thereof, and centers this phase of the 
curriculum around problems of personal-social concern common to all, 
thereby developing those insights, personal and social skills essential to 
effective participation in our democratic society as a way of life. 

Still others, accepting the last idea of core as basic in our modern con- 
ception of experience learning, further limit the meaning of the core cur- 
riculum to involve an organization of all learning experiences into a co- 
hesive curriculum pattern consisting of two major divisions; namely, first, 
the organization into an integrated program of those types of problem 
experiences of personal and social concern needed by all competent citi- 
zens, and second, the close interrelation with the above of these types of 
problem experiences included in the total curriculum designed to provide 
for the special interests, abilities, and aptitudes that will enable each 
learner to develop his individual potentials to their maximum. This con- 


Nelson L. Bossing is Professor of Education in the School of Education of Univer- 
sity of Minnesota in Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
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ception of the core curriculum is not satisfied with some piecemeal modifi- 
cation of small segments of the curriculum, but thinks of the core cur- 
riculum as representing a closely integrated and interrelated total curricu- 
lum pattern consistently organized on the modern experience conception 
of learning to provide for the general and special needs of each individual 
learner. 

This more restricted but comprehensive conception of the core curricu- 
lum is finding more general acceptance among curriculum authorities. 
The broad outlines of this notion of the core curriculum was given im- 
petus by the Educational Policies Commission through its projection of the 
school curriculum to be, in the now historic Education for All American 
Youth, published in 1944 and revised in 1952. 

In this book, the concept of experience learning was accepted, and the 
curriculum was thought to consist of the experiences needed by which 
desirable and necessary behavior competencies were to be achieved. Cer- 
tain of these “learning experiences deemed necessary for all youth"—i.e. 
“which all youth should have in common’’—, it was decided, should be 
provided for in an all inclusive course to be called “Common Learnings” 
(Core). This course was to comprise temporarily a two period block of 
time during the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth grades. Later, when teachers 
were broadly enough trained, basic elements in the understandings of 
science, health, and physical education were to be considered a part of the 
“common learnings” course, and the block of time devoted to common 
learnings (core) could be extended accordingly. The remainder of the 
learning experiences which made up the total curriculum would be con- 
cerned with the individual interest-vocational needs of youth of this school- 
age bracket. 


DATA ON CorE IN THE SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


Unfortunately the statistical data collected do not indicate the extent 
to which the more restricted but comprehensive conception of the core 
curriculum exists in our secondary schools. The data available are re- 
lated to the more popular but tenuous notion of core as involving subject 
correlation, unified studies, or problem centered courses, usually using a 
double period block of time and usually unrelated to or very loosely re- 
lated to the rest of the school curriculum. 

Consequently, the data that can be presented with respect to core trends 
are with reference to these varied and largely fragmental notions of the 
meaning of core. As indicated in the opening remarks, the data on core 
trends at the upper secondary-school level are meager. 

The only extended study related to the use of core in the senior high 
school or upper years of the secondary school is to be found in the study 
by Grace S. Wright of the Office of Education, entitled Core Curriculum 
in Public High Schools, An Inquiry Into Practices, 1949. Bulletin 1950, 
No. 5. In this study which includes reports from 11,069 secondary schools, 
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grades 7-12, Mrs. Wright found schools having some form of the core 
curriculum (p. 11) were as follows: 


PE Sco hides cece dekeddewensciaesevenns 15.8 per cent 
Undivided and junior-senior high schools............... 6.4 per cent 
OEE snctecedeenesnackbeetendndheuner 1.4 per cent 
ON BN MOE 5. cc cccccscunedcscncvsevencasovese 3.5 per cent 


It is obvious from this study that the core program is more popular in 
the junior high school, next in the undivided and junior-senior high 
schools, followed by the senior high school, and least popular in the tra- 
ditional four-year regular high school. It can be inferred that the larger 
percentage given in the undivided and junior-senior high school is due to 
the popularity of core in the seventh, eighth, and ninth grades. 

It was found that the use of core was more frequent in schools with en- 
rollments above 500 pupils, as 71.2 per cent of the core classes were found 
in this bracket as over against 28.8 per cent found in school population 
groups under 500 (p. 11.) 

When your speaker was asked to prepare a paper on this topic it was 
decided immediately to send out a short questionnaire sampling 1,000 
schools including the organizational types, senior high schools, regular 
high schools, and the undivided six-year high schools. Our low rate of 
returns—45.2 per cent—may be accounted for in part by an inadvertance 
on the part of the clerical staff in sending out the questionnaire without 
a self-addressed stamped envelope which had been provided but over- 
looked in most of the mailings. 

This study was intended to provide some comparable data with the 
Office of Education Study of Mrs. Wright. A somewhat more restrictive 
conception of core was used in this study than formed the basis of Mrs. 
Wright's study. To whatever extent this proved true, the data reflects a 
narrowed definition of core in the direction of a more modern conception 
of core. The usual efforts were made statistically to provide a representa- 
tive sampling of schools. 

The data for this limited 1956 study may be compared with Mrs. 
Wright's 1949 findings of the percentage of schools offering core courses 
as follows: 


Wright Bossing 
Undivided six-year high schools.......... 6.4 per cent 9.3 per cent 
Regular high schools .........2.eesbe. 1.4 per cent 5.8 per cent 
Somtor BAG GORGES 2.0... oe cevcccvncncnes 3.5 per cent 6.6 per cent 


Actually our study found 25 per cent more core courses reported at the 
tenth grade than at the ninth grade. There were slightly more schools with 
core courses in the twelfth grade than in the ninth grade. 

At all points, the recent study suggests a possible growing interest in 
the core approach to curriculum organization. Whereas Mrs. Wright 
found 4.9 per cent of all reporting schools professed some form of core 
usage, our investigation, which eliminated the three-year junior high school 
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from the study, found an overall of 6.6 per cent of predominantly upper- 
srade schools reporting core classes. 

The Office of Education study found that, of those schools reporting 
core curriculum forms, 71.2 per cent were in schools with enrollments above 
500, whereas schools with enrollments under 500 accounted for only 28.8 
percent of core innovations (p.11.) Our study found essentially the same 
ratio; with 59.0 per cent of the core programs in schools with enrollments 
above 500, and 41.0 per cent in schools under 500 enrollments. 

Although the data from the two studies are not completely comparable 
because our study tended to restrict the use of the word core, it is interest- 
ing to note that Mrs. Wright found 91.9 per cent of so-called core courses 
represented combinations of English and social studies or these “in com- 
bination with one or more other subjects.” (p. 13.) Our study found 50.0 
per cent of the schools reporting core courses indicated that these courses 
represented large blocks of subject matter, evidently some form of unified 
studies organization, and 63.6 per cent reported their core courses organ- 
ized around some form of personal-social problems approach. Some schools 
reported both types of core organization. If these data can be taken at face 
value, it would indicate a marked advance toward a true core, wherein 
primary emphasis upon subject matter is being replaced by curriculum 
courses with primary emphasis upon experience learning and the content 
organization centered around problems of personal-social concern. 


OUTLOOK FOR FuTURE DEVELOPMENT 

In addition to what is practiced, it is of interest to know what school 
leaders are thinking as they anticipate possible future curricular changes. 
In this connection, 17.0 per cent of the schools report that they are con- 
templating the future introduction of core courses in the upper grades 9-12. 
If the senior high-school grades 10, 11, and 12 are considered separately, 
10.1 per cent of the schools are considering the possible future introduction 
of some form of core courses at this level of the secondary school. This is 
encouraging as it points up the fact that projected curriculum change 
appears to be in the direction of some form of the core curriculum. 

This conclusion is further born out by the numerous comments made 
on the questionnaire forms or in letters accompanying the returns. There 
appears to be a general interest in the core curriculum, but the major 
obstacle complained of is a lack of qualified teachers to carry on a core 
program. Again, if the comments of school leaders are to be taken at face 
value, there would be a definite upsurge of emphasis upon the develop- 
ment of the core curriculum throughout the upper grades of our second- 
ary schools if adequately trained teachers for the core curriculum were 
available. 
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Summary of the presentation made by ARNO A. BELLACK 





e® of the significant innovations in secondary education during the 
past few decades has been the introduction of core courses designed to 
serve the purposes of general education. The principal developments in 
core teaching on the high-school level are to be found in the junior high- 
school grades, particularly grades seven and eight. Few senior high schools 
in this country have begun the development of such courses. However, a 
limited number of senior high schoois give evidence now of interest out for 
the possible guidance of senior high-school teachers certain characteristics 
of core classes; (2) to indicate briefly the meaning and significance of these 
characteristics, and (3) to raise certain questions about each of the charac- 
teristics that, in the writer's judgment, deserve continued study and ex- 
ploration. 


I. ‘Tue Corr Course Is Desicnep To SERVE THE PURPOSES OF GENERAL 
EDUCATION 

The core is one promising approach to general education—that phase 
of the high-school program designed to develop the common skills, atti- 
tudes, understandings, and knowledge needed by all youth for successful 
living in today’s world. Growing up in our society requires young people 
to achieve certain basic learnings, and the primary function of general 
education is to help students in this task, each in accordance with his own 
capacities and aptitudes. The assumption implicit in the core course is that 
the major learning activities to achieve these common goals for all youth 
can be organized as one part of the curriculum. 

It should be pointed out that although the core course is designed to 
play a central role in the high-school’s program of general education, 
the conclusion that such a course incorporates all of general education is 
not warranted. Other portions of the curriculum, together with the organ- 
ized life of the school, are also designed to further these goals, at least in 
part. 

Queries: What should constitute the distinctive responsibilities of the 
core course in the school’s program of general education? How can the 
core be related effectively to other facets of the program that also con- 
tribute to general education? 


II. ‘THe Core Is USUALLY SCHEDULED FOR AN EXTENDED BLocK or TIME 
DURING THE SCHOOL Day. 

For a long time many high-school teachers have rebelled against the 
arbitrary chopping of the school day into 5 to 8 discrete segments. There 
seems to be little doubt but what the organization of the school day as we 
now find it in most high schools hampers good teaching to a considerable 


Arno A. Bellack is Associate Professor of Education in Teachers College of 


Columbia University in New York City. 
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degree. Teachers find it impossible, because of the shortness of the periods, 
to use certain instructional procedures that have long since proved their 
worth—community field trips, research work in the library, utilization of 
audio-visual aids, teacher-student planning, and even group discussions. 

Ihe core type program provides, as one of its most significant adminis 
trative characteristics, a block of time longer than a single period. The 
advantages of such an arrangement are obvious and need not be dwelt on 
here. Usually the proposal is made that, in the senior high school, the core 
be scheduled for two hours, in contrast with three or four hours at the 
junior high-school level. 

Queries: How much time should be set aside for core, particularly if 
this course is to carry the chief burden of general education? Is the two- 
period block in the senior high school sufficient for this purpose? How 
can the time available during the school day be apportioned to give ade 
quate attention to both the general and specialized aspects of the program? 


Ill. THe Core FREQUENTLY INCORPORATES HOME-ROOM ACTIVITIES, AND 
THE Core TEACHER ASSUMES PRIMARY RESPONSIBILITY FOR THE GUID- 
ANCE OF STUDENTS IN HOME Core CLass. 

Few would deny the importance of having each high-school student work 
with one teacher over a sufficiently long period of time in a group small 
enough so that the teacher is able to become well-acquainted with him. 
It would seem to be particularly important in our large high schools that 
students have a “home base” which makes possible personal contact with 
an understanding and capable teacher to help him plan his over-all pro- 
gram, make home contacts, and consult with teachers about his progress in 
other phases of the school program. These considerations have become 
features of many core programs in which the home room becomes a part 
of the core class and the core teacher takes responsibility for the guidance 
of his core students. Core has probably made its most significant contri- 
bution in the area of guidance with its focus on fostering good human 
relationships, understanding individual students, and providing many 
opportunities for self-direction. 

Queries: What special qualifications and preparation are needed if core 
teachers are to discharge their guidance responsibilities successfully? What 
are the limits of the school’s responsibility for the guidance of students? 
How can we make certain that the guidance point of view permeates the 
entire program of the high school, with all teachers taking responsibility 
in this important area? 

IV. THe CONTENT OF THE Core Course Is SELECTED AND ORGANIZED To 
Hetp StTupeENts DEAL WITH SIGNIFICANT PERSONAL AND SOCIAL 
PROBLEMS. 

The ideal toward which most core programs strive is to organize the 
learning experiences around significant personal and social problems 
of common concern to all youth. The assumption is that, if students deal 
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with important problems of living, the program of instruction will con- 
tribute directly to their lives as individuals, citizens, workers, and home- 
makers. Information and ideas from all the subject matter fields are to be 
utilized when it seems appropriate in dealing with the variety of problems R 
faced in personal and social affairs. In practice, this means that topics 

and problems like these are studied: the world of work, international 
affairs, human relationships, economic problems, developing a set of 
values by which to live, planning post-high-school careers, recreation, 

and the like. 

Queries: Does this approach insure exposure to the range of basic ex- 
periences that might be most strategic for adolescent youth? Does the 
emphasis on problems mean the neglect of other important areas ot ex- | 
perience such as literature, music, and the arts? How much planning in 
advance by teachers is desirable? Or should all planning be carried for- 
ward in the class with student participation in all decisions? 








V. THe METHOpDs In Core CLASsEs Focus PRIMARILY ON PROBLEM-SOLVING 
‘TECHNIQUES AND Group Work. 


With respect to classroom method, current thought tends to place pri- 
mary emphasis on problem-solving. The assumption is that thought is en- 
gendered and learning takes place only when students face problematic 
situations and they are motivated to think their way out. Thus “acquiring” 
learnings is seen as a product of “inquiring.” 

The introduction of problem-solving methods has undoubtedly con- 
tributed to improving and vitalizing learning for many high-school stu- 
dents. Perhaps, it’s most significant contribution is that it has fostered 
in youth an attitude of free inquiry and exploration—an indispensable in- 
gredient in the education of those who live in a society like ours which is 
committed to continuous self-criticism and improvement. 

Queries: Courses organized entirely around problems frequently make 
little provision for continuity of growth in developing meanings and 
their inter-relationships. What provisions can be made in planning to 
insure such continuity? Further, is problem-solving the most effective 
method for all types of learnings? Do the rather formalized steps of prob- 
lem-solving provide a suitable context for the study of literature and arts, 
for example? 


SS 














SS 
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HOW MAY WE MAKE THE RECORDING AND REPORTING OF 
STUDENT ACHIEVEMENT MORE MEANINGFUL? 


CHAIRMAN: George W. Janke, Principal, Mitchell High School, Mitchell, 
South Carolina 


DISCUSSANTS: 
Spencer M. Rice, Principal, Spartanburg High School, Spartanburg, 
South Carolina 
Morris A. Shirts, Principal, Brigham Young High School, Provo, Utah 


Summary of the presentation made by MERRELL E. LEWIS 


oo methods used in the reporting of the progress of high-school stu- 
dents to parents have undergone close scrutiny in recent years, particularly 
in the last decade. Teachers and administrators have set up committees 
and workshops to study their present methods and to seek to improve 
them. Emphasis has seemed to be placed on two goals: (1) to de-empha- 
size numerical or percentage marking, and (2) to bring to the attention of 
parents the boys’ or girls’ “attitudes” or “citizenship traits.” Results at 
first, I believe, seemed to go off the deep end. Report cards were pro- 
duced that contained as many as six or more pages with sometimes a 
“kangaroo type” pouch or pocket enevlope in which were placed many 
colored cards, purporting to give still more information about why 
Johnny could or couldn't read. The complexity of these first revisions in 
some schools discouraged many parents by their length and by the educa- 
tional jargon used. 

From samples collected from many schools all over the United States, 
I believe this first trend is swinging back toward more reasonable and 
simplified methods. If this is true, and I hope it is, I say, “Amen!”’. 

What are the most effective means of communicating with parents? 
Possible answers to that question can come only if we ask ourselves these 
questions: (1) What do the parents in your community want in terms 
of reports from the school? (2) Should we be guided by what they want 
or by what we think they should have? (3) How frequently should all 
parents receive information from the school? (4) Is it possible to report all 
subject areas in high school in the same manner? For example, can we 
report progress in mathematics as we do progress in art, music, and phy- 
sical education? (5) What part should the school guidance or pupil 
personnel staff have in reporting to parents? (6) How many parents can 
we reach through the conference method or by means of the telephone? 
(7) Can we honestly use “deficiency” slips without also using “proficiency” 
slips? (8) Is a letter to each parent as effective as a brief report form? 


Merrell E. Lewis is Principal of the Fayetteville-Manlius Central School in Fayette- 
ville, New York. 
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(9) In reporting on “attitudes” and “character,” are we not telling 
parents something which they already know? Are not his attitudes in 
school going to follow a pattern similar to that followed at home? And, 
finally, (10) are we not missing the boat in not making a report by letter 
on special phases that concern many parents? (Results of tests such as the 
Iowa Tests of Educational Development, problems of college admission, 
etc.) 

I have submitted to you what I feel to be some of the major problems 
involved. What about the answers? I can give you only what I feel to be 
a middle of the road course. Here in limited quantity are forms which 
we use. You are welcome to them as long as the supply lasts. We like 
them. Parents seem to like them. They have weaknesses which we feel 
we can in some measure correct. Here also I have a letter which was mailed 
to all parents of pupils in our building which is a 9-12 school. The letter 
is concerned primarily with scores or profiles on the I. T. E. D. and the 
increasing difhculty of admission to college. 

Our parents receive a separate card for each subject a boy or girl pur 
sues and one additional white attendance record. The cards for each 
grade (9, 10, 11, 12) are each in a different color: pink, green, blue, and 
yellow. That color follows a pupil for his four years in high school. The 
colors also correspond with the teacher rating sheet and the tabs in the 
permanent record folder. 

We use the A, B, C, D, F system for achievement and 1, 2, 3 for effort. 
A mark of B-1 would indicate a pupil achieving between 80-89. The 
subscript, |, indicates that in the opinion of the teacher he is working with 
above average effort. A B-3 would indicate working effort well below 
average. A simple code is provided on the card. The reverse side carries 
a space for parent comment and teacher comment. Cards are given out in 
each class by the teacher of that class. At the beginning of the day on 
which they are given out, pupils receive an envelope for the cards. At the 
end of the same day in home-rooms, they receive the white attendance 
card. On the reverse side of this card is space for transcribing their marks 
from each of the other subject cards. Report cards pever go to the office, 
only teacher rating sheets are sent there where marks are transcribed to 
permanent record cards. 

We feel that the “attitudes and citizenship traits” are pretty well known 
by parents by the time the boy or girl is a freshman in high school. We 
write comments on cards as we see the need, and a complimentary com- 
ment goes a lot farther than a derogatory one. 

The letter to parents is primarily to bring to their attention the in- 
creasing difficulty of being admitted to college as our enrollments swell. 
We send approximately sixty to sixty-five per cent of our graduates to 
college. If in your community you send perhaps only twenty-five per cent 
to college, your letter might well be aimed toward employment oppor- 
tunities after high school. 


et” i — 
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In summary, I feel strongly that we should keep the regular reporting 
to parents quite simple and that we should use other methods of reporting 
specific aspects of school life which cannot be adequately reported on any 
uniform or standard report form. 


Summary of the presentation made by REIN E. JACKSON 


A SURVEY of the kinds of report cards which are used in Oregon 
secondary schools reveals that most of our school systems are shackled with 
a grading system which is understood by parents in terms of percentages, 
or letters, or numbers which represent relatively fixed ranges in per 
centages. The use of letters, generally A, B, C, D, F, or numbers, 1, 2, 3, 4, 
5, are most widely used. These marks are interpreted in percentage ranges 
or in evaluative terms such as excellent, good, average, passing, and failure. 

Many of the Oregon secondary schools have gone beyond what has been 
stated in the preceding paragraph and are attempting to express an evalua 
tion of many of the ways in which a student develops. A wide variety of 
reporting progress exists. It is here that the secondary-school principal, in 
my opinion, ought to extend his greatest efforts to produce a better means 
of pupil progress reporting. Not many of us have gone very far, but we 
are working at it and we are trying to encourage others to work at it also. 
This should be our objective as we meet in this group discussion at this 
1956 Conference 

Let us mentally examine one of the cards I saw last January. This most 
simple card reported attendance, the grades in the subjects carried, and 
a grade in school behavior. A parent has no trouble in understanding 
this kind of a report card because it is about like the one he received 
when he was in school. If the grades on such a report are high, the student 
is pleased, the parent is pleased, and the world is beautiful for everybody. 
But if the grades are low and there is no explanation of how or why there 
is little achievement, then there is trouble at home, trouble at school, and 
no doubt a most troubled youngster. He has lost face at school and is 
confronted with the problem of justifying himself to his parents and his 
classmates in one way or another. 

What do we want a report card to do? It can do so many things depend- 
ing upon what we put on it. We should remember that there are three 
key persons involved when a report card is issued—the teacher, the stu- 
dent, and the parent. Usually, the greatest concern of the parent is how 
well his child is doing in the traditional subjects. 

The first effect of a report card is upon the teacher. If grades are 
the only thing which a card emphasizes, are not grades then the first objec- 





Rein E. Jackson is Director of Secondary Education in the Portland Public Schools 
of Portland, Oregon 
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tive of a teacher? As far as the student is concerned, this kind of card gives 
a student only one kind of opportunity for success—that of academic 
achievement. Students who have the ability to achieve satisfactory work in 
subject matter areas and are willing to put forth the necessary effort to : 
achieve get along reasonably well with this kind of reporting. But what 
does a non-achievement report do to the courage, the ambition, the 
willingness to keep on working, and the saving of face of student who is 
unable to achieve academic success? Does such a report mean a session 
in the woodshed, or the garage, or the basement, or does the parent know 
the limitations of his child and does he meet the situation with wisdom 
and understanding? There is so much that we can know about youngsters 
today that we must find means of knowing and conveying this information 
to parents in a manner which will result in the greatest possible co-opera- 
tion between teacher, students, and parents. Assuming that teachers and 
school administrators have a reasonable understanding of the student and 
his capabilities, it becomes the responsibility of the school to educate 
the parents that there are many things besides subject matter and skills 
that are equally important in the development of his child. Aren't there 
also desirable patterns of human behavior which ought to be established 
as teaching goals? Why not report to parents the progress which his child 
is making toward these objectives? We have already indicated that parents 
seem to be most interested in subject matter achievement. They are not 
alone in this respect. 





Businessmen want to employ smart persons who have achieved good 
school records. Many colleges will not enroll high-school graduates unless 
they have made good achievement records and/or pass college board ex- 
aminations in the upper brackets. High grades seem to be a better recom- 
mendation than any other achievement. Is all this our own fault for hav- 
ing placed such a great emphasis upon grade-point averages? What can we 
do to help remedy the situation? 

Just a few weeks ago I received the first term averages of one hundred 
ninety freshmen who are attending a certain college in Oregon. Seventy- 
eight of that number had failed to make the necessary 2.0 average and 
were placed on probation for this present term. Nothing was reported 
about other activities or social behavior—just grades. Approximately forty 
per cent of the freshman class are on probation. It will be interesting to 
learn what factors were involved which led to these results. 





But Oregon isn’t the only state that has a problem with report cards and 
is trying to do something about it. A small pamphlet came to my desk just 
recently. I am quoting a portion of what is said: “The high-school report 
card appears to resist change. Nearly all the Indiana high-school report 
cards still use the traditional A, B, C letter grades. In contrast, 60 per cent 
of the primary grades cards have done away with letter grades. Further, a 
bare 12 per cent of Indiana high-school cards provide space for expressions 
of opinion by teachers and parents.” 
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I do not mean to infer that I know how to build a perfect report card. 
Perhaps I can’t make even a good one, but I would like to inspire some of 
you to work at devising a system of reporting that will encourage a boy or 
girl to become the kind of person you would want your daughter or your 
son to marry. List the qualifications of the person you hope your daughter 
will marry. Do the same for your son, or think of the best and most success- 
ful person you know. What are his characteristics. Now build a system 
or reporting that will help develop such wonderful persons. 


WHAT IS THE ROLE OF THE PRINCIPAL IN MEETING 
INCREASED ENROLLMENTS? 


CHAIRMAN: James W. Welsh, Principal, East Senior High School, Rock- 
ford, Illinois 


DISCUSSANTS: 
Douglas V. Evans, Principal, Herndon High School, Herndon, Virginia 
Robert E. Kelly, Associate Superintendent, Division of Secondary Edu- 
cation, Los Angeles City Schools, Los Angeles California 


Summary of the presentation made by HERBERT H. HELBLE 


on Roy Hatch taught his students when confronted with a 
problem to find, filter, face, and follow the facts. Dr. Floyd Reeves taught 
executives to divide their time into thirds: one third each for internal co- 
ordination, external co-ordination, and, the most difficult, for projecting 
the future. 

The two apparent irreconcilables of steadily increasing enrollments 
and a dwindling of qualified teachers are our number one secondary- 
school problem during the next decade. Our enrollments may nearly 
double; we shall need more new teachers than the total actually now 
employed. 

At present, one fifth of all college graduates go into teaching; to meet 
our 1960 teaching demands, we need one half. Competent authorities 
maintain that present patterns of recruiting, training, utilizing, and re- 
taining qualified teachers make it unlikely that enough teachers can be 
found. One half of the top quarter in intelligence of our young people 
do not even enter college because of financial inability or lack of interest. 
Several national organizations and nation-wide scholarship foundations 
are now seeking to alter this situation. 

The American public will need to change its attitude towards teachers 
and teaching before our problem can really begin to be solved. Status, 
prestige, and economic rewards of teachers need improvement. 


Herbert H. Helble is Principal of the Senior High School in Appleton, Wisconsin. 
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Better utilization of our present teaching force is necessary. Employ- 
ing teacher aids on the secondary-school level may be feasible. Re-exam- 
ining teaching loads, extraclass assignments, abolition of study halls where 
possible, shortening or lengthening class periods, enlarging class size, 
adopting an extended school day, staggered and half-day sessions, noon- 
hour classes, and, finally, a twelve-months school (except for enrichment) 
are all more or less undesirable but probably inevitable in some situations 
of tomorrow. 

Portable buildings give temporary and limited relief. The complete 
answer—more buildings and more teachers—will come too late and be too 
little in altogether too many local situations. When the day finally 
arrives to construct the high-school addition or building of the future, 
administration will learn more about “wing-type” design, campus-style, 
community-centered, and “umbrella” type schools. 

Maintaining morale, his own and of his staff, will be one of the principal 
roles of the secondary-school administrator in the days ahead. Increased 
enrollments will bring increased demands for more services. Each genera- 
tion receives more formal schooling than its predecessors. We may expect 
from two to five per cent of our enrollments to consist of the talented and 
from five to ten per cent of the slow learners. The talented are now 
receiving attention from several national groups and scholarship founda- 
tions. For such individuals, we can enrich and enlarge our offerings and 
create opportunities to exercise leadership, in and out of school. Early 
identification and enriched acceleration are essential for such students. 

For slow learners we may need to give elementary-junior high-school 
language arts, natural and social studies, and arithmetic in the high 
school, plus non-academics and extraclass activities where such pupils can 
benefit from association with brighter pupils. For these individuals the 
right teacher is vital. For slow learners, we shall need new concepts of 
scheduling, athletic eligibility, marking, credits, and graduation require- 
ments; for their teachers, new patterns of in-service training and certifi- 
cation. 

Larger class size means less individual attention to pupils by teachers 
and hence, more responsibility by the pupil for his own learning. All this 
points up a sharpened need for increased, effective guidance and counsel- 
ling. 

Constant curricular revision by the principal and staff is called for to 
revise, eliminate, and add. Differentiated graduation diploma-certificates 
for achievers and non-achievers—are aids to acceleration. Educational 
television, radio, and telephonic instruction are growing in use in second- 
ary schools and require research for possible extended use. 

We might examine compulsory school attendance laws, particularly 
where they apply to youth seventeen and eighteen years of age. Only 
seven states now require attendance beyond age sixteen. New York City 
is considering a proposal to permit employed youth to attend evening 
high school or to report regularly to guidance counselors in the evening 
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high schools where continuous supervision of them will be maintained 
until discharge at age seventeen. This arrangement actually permits 
more, not less, educational opportunity for these youths. More and more 
we shall hear arguments now brewing into a controversy about quality or 
quantity in our high schools. 

Ihe principal will re-examine his office routine to see where moderniza 
tion and mechanization can save time, effort, and space. Copying ma- 
chines, micro-filming, electric typewriters, sorting and filing equipment. 
public address, inter-com and house telephone systems, and dictating and 
recording machines are already in use in many alert secondary-school 
othces. 

Many of these suggestions may be unpalatable and disliked. It is no 
longer a question of what we like; the question is what we must do. 
Whenever circumstances have forced adoption of some of the palliatives 
proposed, most educators would admit that, as ultimate patterns, they 
are probably unsound. 

Finally, our principal will have a plan, a plan of the future. He will 
set his goals to be achieved for 1956, for 1957, 1960, 1965. He will make 
this a faculty project with assistance and support of his superintendent 
and school board. He will revise his plan periodically in the light of 
achievements, postponements, and set-backs. Thus, he will have faced up 
to his problem, as Professor Hatch suggests. Then, too, he will have 
developed the capacity to project the future, as Dr. Reeves points out. 


WHAT CONSTITUTES A MINIMUM TESTING PROGRAM FOR 
THE SECONDARY SCHOOL? 


CHAIRMAN: Larney R. Gump, Principal, Barrackville High School, Bar- 
rackville, West Virginia 


DISCUSSANTS: 
D. R. Snowden, Principal, Yankton High School, Yankton, South Dakota 
Edson S. Packer, Principal, Wasatch High School, Heber, Utah 


Summary of the presentation made by OSCAR A. OKSOL 


| * THE establishment of testing programs there is no hard and fast rule 
by which one can be governed. Local situations and particular needs must 
be taken into consideration. The particular philosophy of the school must 
be kept in mind. The testing program should be considered in its re- 
lationship to, and contribution to, the total philosophy of the school. 


Oscar A. Oksol is Principal of the Junior High School in Watertown, South 
Dakota. 
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The ultimate purpose of education must be considered in setting up 
the testing program. In this light, a testing program must be aimed at the 
improvement of instruction. Tests that do not contribute to instructional 
needs in the broadest sense are hardly worth considering. By analysis of x 
test results and the relating of test results to the course of study, improve- 
ments in the curriculum can be made. In using tests, one should keep in 
mind that tests provide the basis for making decisions; they suggest leads in 
counseling with students, raise questions, and provide the basis for further 
investigation. 

Although tests should not be used as a final evidence of teaching effective- 
ness, it does point up certain areas for improvement. This may reflect the 
general lack of effectiveness of certain teachers or it may show areas which 
need greater stress. A degree of caution in tests for this purpose should 
be exercised lest teachers are encouraged to “teach toward a test.” 

Tests serve as an excellent basis for student placement. The results of 

tests are tangible evidences of areas of weakness and strength in counseling 
students in selection of further courses. Some cautions here are evident. 
As an example, a high ability as indicated by an ability test does not 
necessarily mean the interest is sufficient to insure success. With inter- 
pretations based upon sound principles, the results of tests can be most 
valuable in student placement, both in courses in school and in a job or 
school placement following high school. 
Several well-defined areas of testing should be recognized. Achievement 
or developmental testing should be a must in any testing program. Tests 
of this nature should be of the group type. There are many good tests 
available in this area. It is recommended that those in this area be given 
in the seventh, eighth, and ninth grades each year. In these three grades, 
a test of an achievement nature should be used. In the tenth and eleventh 
grades, tests of a basically developmental nature are suggested. The test 
should be selected on the basis of its breadth of coverage. 

Tests of scholastic aptitude should be given in either the ninth or the 
tenth year. The ninth year, before registration for the tenth year, is the 
recommended time. These tests will serve as a basis for subject choices in 
planning programs for grades ten, eleven, and twelve. During the twelfth 
year, a test which will yield a basis for prediction of college success should 
be given. 

Interest tests are rather difficult to interpret in many cases. If there is 
sufficient personnel to counsel with students, group interest tests should 
be given in grades nine and eleven. Interests are not too well founded in 
grade nine and, by repeating the test in grade eleven, it will serve as excel- 
lent information in continued counseling. 

Adjustment inventories and special aptitude tests should be used with 
caution, and then only where there seems to be indicated a special need. 
The interpretation of the results of adjustment inventories calls for trained 
personnel. Special aptitude test results should also be given the attention 
of qualified personnel. 
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Some special trends in testing might be considered here. The testing pro- 
gram should be co-ordinated with itself throughout the entire school sys- 
tem and should fit into the total educational plan and philosophy of the 
school. In the selection of tests, it is well, as far as possible, to select those 
which yield comparable results. All tests should be systematically recorded 
in such a way as to be easily accessible to, and understandable by, all con- 
cerned. The recording of much testing in the past has been of a hap- 
hazard nature. There is a trend to construct tests in scholastic aptitude, 
achievement, and interest that provide a basis for diagnosis in broad areas. 
This is an important point to consider in the selection of tests. 

In-service training programs for faculty and staff should be provided. 
There is so much new material in areas of testing that educators cannot 
hope to be up-to-date unless a continuous program of instruction is pro- 
vided. This type of training provides for the inclusion of other appraisal 
devices besides tests in counseling with students. 

In summary, several important points must be kept in mind. The test- 
ing program should be related to and integrated with the educational 
philosophy and plan of the system. Adequate personnel and in-service 
training programs must be provided. This will insure continuous and 
competent personnel for administration and interpretation of the tests. 
Tests should be selected in the light of present-day trends in testing and 
counseling. A continuous program of evaluation of the testing program 
should be initiated. There should be definite objectives behind the use of 
any tests, whether they be group or individual. 

In the light of the above indicated considerations, the following tests are 
suggested as the minimum in any secondary-school testing program. The 
particular tests indicated are not necessarily the best available, but they are 
considered among the best in the area: 

Achievement Tests— Co-operative Achievement Tests, grades 7, 8, 9 


Developmental Tests—/Jowa Tests of Educational Development, 
grades, 10, 11 

Scholastic Aptitude Tests— Multiple Aptitude Tests, grade 9 

Interest Inventories—A uder Preference Record, grades 9, 11 

College Aptitude Tests— Ohio State Psychological Test, grade 12 


Summary of the presentation made by GEORGE C. GALPHIN 


‘hoe general purposes of a testing program are to provide supple- 
mentary information indicating the strengths and weaknesses of the in- 
dividual. This is for the purpose of improving the educational oppor- 
tunities to be offered to the youth in the secondary school. 


George C. Galphin is Chairman of the Department of Psychology and Education 
of Drexel Institute of Technology in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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In order to establish the most desirable testing program for a second- 
ary school, it is essential that the basic philosophy of the specific school be 
clearly stated, understood, and accepted by those concerned. After this has 
been accomplished, consideration should be given to the development of 
a minimum testing program. It is apparent that the program fo measure- 
! ment for a secondary school should be based on the objectives of that 
school and not designed to meet some pressure or merely to keep up with 
the fashions of the day. 

The program of measurement that is desirable for one school is not 
necessarily desirable for another. The testing program, like the curricu- 
lum, must be based on the declared and accepted objectives of the school 2 
program. This basic consideration must not be neglected in planning 
the testing program for the secondary school. 

There is another principle upon which there must be agreement. This 
factor is concerned with the fallibility of tests. This is often discussed, 
but too frequently overlooked in the development of a testing program, in 
the interpretation of tests, and in the value placed «on test results. An 
illustration of the fallibility in the interpretation of ‘tests may be found 
in the use of results obtained from intelligence tests. These tests are de- 
signed to measure objectively the potential ability of an individual. They 
are not designed to indicate the manner in which this potential ability 
will be used by the individual examined. It should be clearly understood 
. that the results of a mental ability test indicate to the degree than an 
individual can or cannot, rather than to the degree that he will or will not, 
meet an assignment. 

Too little or too much testing is one of the problems confronting second- 
ary-school administrators and teachers. In New England, they tell a story 
of an individual who had a check cashed for twenty-five dollars at the local 
bank. He was given four fives and five ones by the teller. After receiving 
the money, he stopped to count it and found he had four fives and five 
ones. The teller asked, “Did I give you enough?” The reply was, “Just 
barely.” So it is with the testing program. The quantity as well as the 
quality of tests used in a minimum testing program is important. There 
should be a sufficient variety of tests to reveal the strengths and weaknesses 
of the individual. It is difficult to interpret an individuals score in a given 
area, for example intelligence, without knowing his scores on other areas 
of measurement, for example reading comprehension. Too frequently, 
an individual has been thought of as dull because of a low verbal intelli- 
gence score. The administration of additional tests might reveal that he 
is not dull, but has a reading deficiency and is, therefore, unable to react 
to verbal situations. Experience indicates that the score obtained by an 
individual on a general verbal intelligence test may increase significantly 
as reading deficiencies have been corrected. 

It is not the purpose of this paper to identify or to recommend specific \ : 
tests, but rather to recognize the total responsibility of the secondary- 
school program of education and to suggest areas of objective testing that 
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need to be included if an adequate minimum testing program is developed 
for the secondary school. 

Experience indicates that a standardized test designed to measure the 
mental potential of secondary-school students should include a measure- 
ment of verbal as well as nonverbal mental abilities. A minimum testing 
program should objectively measure the reading ability of the individual. 
Since reading ability involves not only speed of reading but also the degree 
of comprehension and vocabulary, the measurement used should be de- 
signed to give separate measures of these three reading factors. 

Some type of inventory designed to measure the vocational interests of 
the individual! should be included in the objective data developed for each 
student in the secondary school. It has been found desirable to repeat the 
vocational interest inventory as the interests of the inividual are likely to 
change with maturity. 

A personality inventory is another phase of evaluation which should be 
included in a minimum testing program. The limitations of the person- 
ality inventory, as well as the limitations of the vocational interest in- 
ventory, should be kept clearly in mind by the counselor as results of these 
two inventories are interpreted and discussed with parents and pupil. 

In addition to the above, a minimum testing program must include 
standardized achievement tests. These tests should be used in those areas 
of the curriculum in which the students are involved. It is not believed 
that the final determination of the grade or mark received on a course 
should be unduly influenced by the results of these tests. They can be 
used at the beginning and at the end of a course to determine the relative 
growth of the individual in the course of study pursued. 

It is extremely difficult for parents to understand the full importance 
of a testing program. In the Philadelphia suburban area, there has been 
developed a co-operative program of measurement among the member 
school of this association which is referred to as the “Institutional Testing 
Program.” This program is designed to assist the secondary schools of 
this area in the administration, scoring, and interpretation of measurement 
programs. It is designed to supplement the testing program of each of the 
participating schools. It is not the same for each of these schools because of 
its supplementary nature. 

It is interesting to note the interests of parents in the results of these 
tests. After a program of testing has been administered in a secondary 
school, parents are invited to two meetings. One of these meetings is a 
group meeting. At this time, the general purposes of the testing program 
are explained and the interpretation of several typical profiles is given, 
as well as an opportunity for parents to ask questions. Following this 
general meeting, an individual appointment is made with each parent 
to discuss the results of the “Institutional Testing Program" and other 
pertinent objective data which may be available. 

It has been stated that the parents are interested in this program. Their 
interests are manifested by the attendance at the group meeting, by their 
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individual conferences, and by their willingness to pay for this extra 
service. Through this program, the problems of the individual, as revealed 
by the objective data, become a concern of the parents, the school, and 
the student. The information derived from this program has been ex- 
tremely helpful to the school, the parents, and the student in planning 
the program that would increase indicated strengths and, at the same 
time, plan for correction of remedial deficiencies which were indicated. 
This co-operative effort has been one of the fine activities in establishing 
a wholesome relationship between the parent and the child on the one 
side, and the school on the other. 


WHAT PROBLEMS CONCERN PRINCIPALS MOST? 


CHAIRMAN: Gerald W. Smith, Superintendent, Elmwood Park Community 
High School, Elmwood Park, Illinois 


PANEL: 

Alien A. Bailey, Principal, Kamehameha School for Boys, Honolulu, 
T. H. 

Edson M. Bailey, Principal, Manchester High School, Manchester, Con- 
necticut 

Bernice Bishop, Principal, Holland Junior High School, Holland, Michi- 
gan 

Russell H. Rupp, Principal, Shaker Heights High School, Shaker 
Heights, Ohio 

Neal M. Werry, Principal, Lawrence High School, Lawrence, Kansas 


The members of this panel answered the questions that were deposited 
in the Question Box by those attending the five-day convention. Also 
actual problems were presented by the audience. These were discussed 
and practical suggestions from actual experiences were offered both by 
other members of the audience and by panel members. 
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WHAT ARE THE PROBLEMS OF THE JUNIOR-SENIOR 
HIGH-SCHOOL ADMINISTRATOR? 


CHAIRMAN: William T. Gruhn, Professor of Education, University of 
Connecticut, Storrs, Conn.; Chairman, Committee on Junior High 
School Education of the National Association of Secondary-School Prin- 
cipals. 

PANEL: 

Roscoe V. Cramer, Principal, West Junior High School, Kansas City, 
Missouri 

Forrest E. Long, Professor of Education, New York University, New 
York, N. Y. 
L. L. Myers, Principal, W. H. Kirk Junior High School, East Cleve- 
land, Ohio 

W. Earl Sams, Consultant in Secondary Education, State Department of 
Education, Sacramento, California 

Clarence H. Spain, Principal, Binford Junior High School, Richmond, 
Virginia 


‘ho meeting was arranged by the Committee on Junior High School 
Education of the NASSP. There were no papers presented. The chairman 
stated that the purpose was to secure from the group present: 


1. Reactions concerning the projects of the committee that were either com- 
pleted or scheduled to be completed. 

2. Advice and suggestions about studies and activities which the committee 
might undertake in the future. 

3. Information concerning problems and conditions in junior high-school 
administration. 


Members of the groups raised many pertinent and vital questions of 
the panel and made suggestions concerning possible studies that the Junior 
High School Committee might undertake during the next year. One 
participant stated at the conclusion of the meeting, “If some of these 
suggestions are carried out, a great amount of good will be accomplished 
for junior high school education.” 
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WHAT IS THE ROLE OF THE PRINCIPAL IN CURRICULUM 





WORK? 
INITIATING THE PROGRAM: WHAT INITIAL STEPS ARE 
INVOLVED? 
(Arranged by the Committee on Curriculum Planning and Development 
of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals) ' 
' 


CHAIRMAN: Paul W. Harnly, Assistant Superintendent in Charge of Sec- 
ondary Education, Wichita Public Schools, Wichita, Kansas 


Recorper: Joseph G. Bryan, Director of Secondary Education, Kansas City 
Public Schools, Kansas City, Missouri 
PANEL: 
Russell S. Clark, Principal, Lee County High School, Auburn, Alabama 
Dana E. Drew, Principal, Arms Academy, Shelburne Falls, Massachusetts 
Everett B. Chaffee, Assistant Superintendent in Charge of Senior High 
Schools, Los Angeles City Schools, Los Angeles, California 


Consuttant: Harold F. Daugherty, Principal, Bladensburg Junior High 
School, Bladensburg, Maryland 


Summary of the presentation made by HAROLD C. HAND 








No ONE who is in his right mind will be interested in or willing to 
work at the business of curriculum development unless he believes that 
improvements in the program of the school are really needed. This holds 
with equal force for all teachers and other staff members, all parents and 
other lay citizens, and all pupils. 

No person will believe that improvements in the program of the school 
are really needed unless he is bothered by some discrepancy which he 
perceives between (a) what he believes the school should be doing and 
(b) what he believes it is actually doing. 

There are two ways, then, in which people come to believe that improve- 
ments in the program of the school are really needed. One way is by mak- 
ing the discovery that what the school is actually doing falls seriously short 
of what they presently believe it should be doing. The other is by raising 
their sights so that they come to expect more of the school than they now 
do. To make either or, better yet, both of these things happen, then, is to 
provide the dynamic for curriculum development—which is the necessary 
first step in initiating improvements in the program of the school. 

Now let me call attention to some of the more fruitful ways of helping 
people discover for themselves that there is a serious discrepancy between 
what they now think the high school should be doing and what it is actually 


—_ 


Harold C. Hand is Professor of Education at the University of Illinois in Urbana, 
Illinois. 
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doing. I shall make mention of six ways of generating the spark of discon 
tent. One way is to conduct a study of the holding power of the school. 
Excellent how-to-do-it manuals are available from the State Department of 
Education, St. Paul, Minnesota, and the Office of the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, Springfield, Illinois.!. Most teachers, pupils, parents, 
and other laymen have the comfortable feeling that nearly all of the 
youngsters of high-school age are in school. The teachers, but not laymen 
or pupils, are probably aware of the fact that, for the USA as a whole, only 
about 80 per cent of the 14 to 17 age group are in high school and that 
only three fifths (60 per cent) of those who enter the ninth grade continue 
on to graduation. But rare is the teacher, and much more rare the patron 
or pupil, who believes that these figures are likely to apply locally. To 
involve teachers, patrons, and pupils in conducting a holding-power 
study is, almost without exception, to lead them to discover for themselves 
that a considerable number of local youth—from a fourth to a half in most 
places—have dropped out over the past four years, that the drop-out rate 
is highest among youth who have just attained the legal school-leaving age, 
and that it is overwhelmingly the economically underprivileged and the 
less academically capable boys and girls who quit school 

These findings are destructive of the comfortably complacent feeling 
that, except for some weaknesses in English and perhaps a little laxness 
in discipline, things are about as they should be in the local high school. 
The principal doesn't have to suggest that something must be wrong 
somewhere if swarms of our youngsters quit as soon as the law will allow, 
for this finding makes it only too likely that they remained in school as 
long as they did only because they had to. Nor does the principal need to 
do much more than to remind his teachers, patrons, and pupils of Dillon's 
findings* as to what typically becomes of drop outs to shafter the comfort 
able belief that many youngsters are better off outside of high school than 
in anyhow. And if he reproduces and circulates widely just two factual 
summary statements from the study by Eckert and Marshall, prefaced by a 
query as to whether the local findings warrant the same conclusions, but 
little “do-nothing” complacency is likely to remain. Here, in case you 
haven't reviewed them lately, are these two statements: 

On the average, the poorer (financially speaking) the student is, the sooner he 
will leave school. Those who most desperately need what the school might offer 
because of their circumscribed home backgrounds . . . are the least likely at the 
present time to receive it. 

On the average, the less competent a pupil has shown himself to be in meeting 
school tasks, the more quickly he is released to face adult problems. Those who 
will be least able to acquire socially useful habits, information, and points of 
view without formal instruction are those to whom the school has given the least 
attention.* 


14 Guide for the Study of Holding Power in Minnesota Schools, 1952, How To Conduct the 
Holding-Power Study of the Illinois Curriculum Program (Revised), 1955. 

*Harold J. Dillon. Early School Leavers, National Child Labor Committee, New York, 1949 

*- *Ruth Eckert and T. O. Marshall. When Youth Leave School, McGraw-Hill Book Co., New 


York, 1938. pp. 78, 67, respectively. 
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In all except a tiny handful of schools, the findings of the holding-power 
study will prepare the ground, psychologically speaking, for other factual 
studies to find out what is wrong. Two of these relate to the economically 
underprivileged—or at least, the economically less privileged—youth, a 
category which accounted for over 70 per cent of all drop outs in the 
several Illinois high schools in which Allen helped to conduct holding- 
power studies.° One of these studies is designed to enable a local school 
to test out the hypothesis that non-participation in extraclass activities is 
associated with lower welfare status. It is called the “Participation in 
Extraclass Activities Study” and a how-to-do-it manual which gives all of 
the necessary directions available.* In the absence of local factual data 
practically no one will even entertain the idea that the economically less- 
privileged youth are being “included out” of the fun-yielding, prestige- 
bearing extraclass activities of the local school. Yet in nearly every high 
school in which this factual study has been made of which I have any 
knowledge, the economically less-privileged students have been found 
to be taking part in far fewer extraclass activities than is true of the more 
fortunately circumstanced youth. These findings are repugnant to the 
generality of teachers, patrons, and pupils alike; hence destructive of com- 
placency with things as they are. They also enable everyone to see quite 
clearly one of the things which apparently must be done to make all 
youngsters feel that they are “included in” instead of “included out.” 

A second study which likewise especially relates to youngsters who come 
from homes where the family purse is lean is known as the “Hidden Tui- 
tion Costs Study.” This study enables a local school to test out the hypo- 
thesis that the personal costs incidental to high-school attendance are too 
great for thin family purses to be expected to bear. This too, is a highly dis- 
tasteful idea—too distasteful to entertain so far as “our” school is concerned. 
Yet in the scores of high schools of which I have personal knowledge in 
which this study has been conducted, not a single one failed to find that it 
was costing students far more than anyone suspected. Consequently, when 
pupils and patrons as well as teachers are involved in conducting a hidden 
tuition cost study, we induce a disequilibrium which, if wisely utilized, 
leads to improvements in school practices which tend to keep many young- 
sters in school instead of “discouraging them out.’’ How-to-do-it manuals 
are available which tell how to make such a study.? 

A third local study to which the findings of the holding-power study 
makes teachers, patrons, and pupils receptive is the “Guidance Services 
Study.” This study enables a school to spot the shortages in its guidance 
program. On the basis of what they discovered when they viewed the find- 
ings of this study, the faculties in many Illinois high schools have been 


‘Illinois Curriculum Program. Principal Findings of the 1947-1948 Basic Studies, Office of 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, Springfield, Illinois, 1949. p. 15. 

*Illinois Curriculum Program. How To Conduct the Participation in Extraclass Activities 
Study, 1949. 

"Russell T. Gregg and Raymond E. Schultz. Personal Expenditure for High-School Educa- 
tion, College of Education, University of Wisconsin, 1961. 

Illinois Curriculum Program. How To Conduct the Hidden Tuition Coste Study, 1949. 
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moved to make needed improvements in this important aspect of the 
curriculum in their school. Again, a how-to-do-it manual is available.* 

This is also true of what is known at the “Follow-Up Study” of the 
Illinois Curriculum Program.® This local action project involves all the 
secondary-school teachers, either all or a sampling of the pupils in each 
class, recent graduates of the school, and a sampling of patrons and other 
lay citizens. This study looks to recommendations to the board of educa- 
tion arrived at through discussions engaged in by lay citizens, teachers, and 
pupils and based on opinion data secured by the use of three inventories. 
Two of these inventories solicit the judgments of teachers and recent grad- 
uates as to how adequately the school is dealing with life problems relat- 
ing to making a living, developing a more effective personality, living 
healthfully and safely, spending leisure time wholesomely and enjoyably, 
managing personal finances wisely, taking an effective part in civic affairs, 
preparing for marriage and homemaking, and making more effective use of 
educational opportunities. There is evidence that the employment of 
this study has enabled several high schools better to relate their subjects 
and extraclass activities to the life problems of youth. This, incidentally, 
is the study which a colleague in my university has misrepresented as being 
anti-intellectual in character.'° 

The sixth and last way of initiating improvements in the school program 
to which I shall call attention here is what are known as the “Local Area 
Consensus Studies.” There are several of these; ultimately, there will be 
one for each of the subject (mathematics, science, etc.) and service (guid- 
ance, library, etc.) areas of the high-school curriculum. Each of these local 
action projects involves all the teachers in the school and sizeable samplings 
of patrons and pupils. The materials of the study enable these three groups 
to do three things in respect to the subject or service area under considera- 
tion. One is to decide together what its major purposes should be. A 
second is to appraise the going program of the school in the light of these 
ideal purposes. The third is to build a concrete local plan for making 
whatever improvements in the going school program are thus seen as 
needed. Materials relating to citizenship education, extraclass activities, 
family living, guidance, health, library services, mathematics, music, and 
science have thus far been developed and put to use in Illinois schools. 
Phere will be about twenty such area studies when all are finally prepared 
by the Illinois Curriculum Program. 
" STinois Curriculum Program. How To Conduct the Study of the Guidance Services of the 
School, 1949. 

"Illinois Curriculum Program. How To Conduct the Follow Up Study, 1950 


See Harold C. Hand and Charles W. Sanford. “A Scholar's Documents” Bulletin of the 
National Association of Secondary-School Principals, April, 1953. pp. 460+ 
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Summary of the presentation made by ROLAND C. FAUNCE 


ae DISCUSSING the problem of curriculum change, certain assump- 
tions must be made about our terms. For the purposes of this discussion, 
we shall define the curriculum broadly as the experiences which young 
people have as a result of their being students in a school. This includes, 
obviously, a great deal more than the course of study. The broad definition 
of curriculum places a supreme importance on the teacher, as the central 
figure in helping children plan experiences. It is probable that no signifi- 
cant change can be made in the curriculum without basic changes in 
teachers. In a real sense, the curriculum is the teacher first, and then the 
children and their parents and others with whom children interact. Thus 
changing the curriculum is roughly equivalent to changing people, and 
first of all teachers 

But teachers are like people generally, in that they do not naturally 
welcome change in themselves. It may seem to imply present inferiority or 
fault. Furthermore, it is unlikely that anyone can change other people 
without their volition. People can and do change themselves, given a 
reason and a motive; unless they are involved in the process of determining 
the direction of change, and the reasons for it . . . . unless they themselves 
are a part of the changing process, teachers are not likely to respond to the 
challenge to change. The principal who seeks to amend the curriculum 
must, therefore, confront the situation of helping teachers, and parents too, 
to change their value systems, their attitudes, their behavior patterns. This 
kind of help may, indeed, be the major task of school administrators today. 


How can people be helped to change in desirable directions? The first 
task is to establish a climate that is conducive to change. Since the teachers 
themselves are a vital part of this climate, the principal might begin by 
making a systematic study of the relationships within the faculty group. 
Who are the “natural” leaders? What are the in-groups that already exist? 
Are there any rejects or isolates? Who are the teachers who can cement 
the entire group if given help?. Which teachers live where? Who rides 
with whom? Who listens to whom? What conflicts or cliques already exist? 

What about the building itself? Is it the kind that makes change wel- 
come, that encourages social relationships between people? Does it look 
friendly, at least in spots? Is there a fairly acceptable teachers’ room, 
where people can relax and smoke or just talk? What are the lunch facili- 
ties? The parking situation? Are there physical facilities for getting better 
acquainted? 

Is there a systematic program of social activities for the teachers? Do 
they enjoy teas, parties, picnics as a group? Are there opportunities for 
an occasional cup of coffee together? Do they get together in the evening 





Roland C. Faunce is Associate Professor of Education at Wayne University in 


Detroit, Michigan. 
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sometimes, for purely social reasons? Do they ever come to school early for 
breakfast, with the principal responsible for cooking the flap-jacks? Does 
anyone seem to care, at the start, whether they have a ride home, a buddy 
to help their orientation, a chance to make some friends? Does the faculty 
ever go off to a camp together for a whole week-end of just fun? What 
happens when teachers gripe? Do they feel that someone cares about their 
personal welfare? 

When it comes time to decide what shall be worked on, who decides 
which problems shall be studied? Is it the principal? Can any teacher feel 
that he or she can propose a problem for study by the faculty? Are these 
problems used to make up the agenda of meetings? Can an individual or 
small segment of the staff work on a problem that interests them? Is there 
an intelligent effort made to achieve consensus about which problems 
deserve priority for faculty study? Is there evidence that something has 
been done about the decisions the staff reached last year and other years? 
Is the principal able to accept and respect the problems that emerge from 
the faculty group, even when he privately thinks they are not major ones? 
Is the principal able to shake off the halo effect of his position and become 
a participant in the staff group during this problem-search? 

The techniques of initiating a curriculum program seem implied by 
these kinds of questions, and by others that occur when we consider the 
further development of the curriculum program. The principal who is 
really concerned about improving the curriculum of the school he heads 
will want to consider seriously such questions as those. No more important 
task confronts us as leaders of secondary schools today. 
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WHAT IS THE ROLE OF THE PRINCIPAL IN CURRICULUM 
WORK? 

IMPROVING AN ESTABLISHED PROGRAM: WHAT ARE THE 
STRENGTHS AND WEAKNESSES OF YOUR PROGRAM? 
(Arranged by the Committee on Curriculum Planning and Development 
of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals) 


Groups XIII on Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday are sequential meet 

ings. 

CHAIRMAN: Alfred H. Skogsberg, Principal, Bloomfield Junior High 
School, Bloomfield, New Jersey 


Recorper: Wilford H. Woody, Principal, West High School, Denver, 
Colorado 
PANEL: 
Waldro J. Kindig, Principal, Dwight Morrow High School, Englewood, 
New Jersey 
W. Fletcher Simpson, Principal, Shaker Heights Junior High School, 
Cleveland, Ohio 


CONSULTANT: Galen Jones, Director, Council for Advancement of Second- 
ary Education, Washington, D. C. 


Summary of the presentation made by LLOYD S. MICHAEL 


x questions: What is the role of the principal in curriculum work? 
What are the strengths and weaknesses in our program of curriculum im- 
provement? The answers to these questions should give evidence of the 
extent to which the principal can give effective leadership in the solution 
of curriculum problems and the level of accomplishment in providing 
educational programs in our secondary schools. 


ROLE OF THE PRINCIPAL IN CURRICULUM IMPROVEMENT 

The principal should have responsibility for leadership in curriculum 
improvement. It is generally agreed that the individual school is the most 
effective unit for curriculum development. It is in the individual school 
that substantial and continuing improvements are usually made because 
the principal, as the legal and official leader, can focus the attention of his 
staff, pupils and parents on the curriculum problems of their school. This 
emphasis upon curriculum planning and development in the attendance 
unit does not imply that city-wide or even state-wide curriculum programs 
are not practical and desirable. It does indicate that responsible leader- 
ship on the part of the principal in a single secondary school is essential 
to the improvement of the educational program. 


Lloyd S. Michael is Superintendent of the Evanston Township High School in 
Evanston, Illinois. 
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The competence of the principal in curriculum development should be 
one of the most important qualifications for his appointment to a principal- 
ship and his evaluation in that position. In too many school systems, his 
leadership role in curriculum activities is uncertain and his responsibilities 
are frequently assigned to other personnel in the system. The able super- 
tendent should be challenged by the opportunity to select and to develop 
principals who are educational leaders in the schools which they serve. 
State principals’ associations and our National Association should in- 
creasingly play a significant role in developing professional standards that 
encourage and stimulate their membership to exercise strong leadership 
in curriculum work. 

STRENGTHS AND WEAKNESSES IN A PROGRAM OF CURRICULUM IMPROVEMENT 

1. The principal should exercise able educational leadership to insure a 
successful curriculum program.—There are many demands on the time and 
energy of a busy principal. Effective leadership assumes that major atten 
tion will be given to those phases of administration that will produce the 
best educational results, including curriculum improvement. Poor leader- 
ship will characterize the principal who has less and less time for curricu- 
lum planning and development. 

2. The organization for curriculum improvement should be designed 
with a view to the desired goal and the personnel involved.—There is no 
one organizational pattern that will guarantee a superior curriculum. The 
best organization for a school will be determined after a careful study of 
the many factors that are involved, including the scope and comprehensive- 
ness of the curriculum revision, the personnel and other resources avail- 
able, and many other considerations. An organization is ineffective if it 
fails to facilitate the realization of an improved curriculum program. 

3. Provision should be made for adequate facilities and the time neces- 
sary for curriculum work.—Staff members can appreciate the value of their 
contributions to an improved educational program if they have time as- 
signed to do curriculum work and if curriculum materials and other facili- 
ties are made available to them. They are less likely to understand their 
responsibility for curriculum development if such assistance and incentives 
are not offered. 

4. Curriculum changes and innovations should provide improved educa- 
tional opportunities for youth.—The test of any effort to improve the 
school’s program is the degree to which the purposes of youth education 
are better realized and the actual curriculum in the classroom is strength- 
ened. Improved programs for talented youth and non-academic pupils are 
illustrative of curriculum innovations that may have great impact upon 
the educational experiences of large segments of the school population. 
The change of a textbook or minor revisions in the course content of a 
particular subject may have little or no effect upon curricular services or 
educational outcomes. 

5. The participation of teachers, pupils, and laymen should be involved 
in curriculum building, from planning to evaluation.—Active and free 
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participation of all groups concerned with a superior curriculum program 
should be involved in all phases of the process of improvement. Significant 
curriculum changes result only when these groups understand the problems 
and work together in their solution. Piecemeal activity involving a few 
teachers will have little influence upon curriculum needs. 

6. Evaluation should be a continuous process in curriculum improve- 
ment.—Appraisal is essential in all stages of curriculum planning and 
development. Substantial and continued curriculum improvement calls 
for periodic evaluation to measure progress and to indicate the need for 
further modifications in the educational program. The absence of effective 
evaluation will result in further support for the status quo 


Summary of the presentation made by HOWARD G. SPALDING 


— is a growing trend toward eliminating the principal from 
curriculum work and toward placing him in a position in which it is 
virtually impossible for him to exercise genuine educational leadership. 
A superintendent can deprive his principals of all opportunity for effec 
tive participation in curriculum work by placing line authority for cur 
riculum development in the hands of a curriculum director, organizing 
system-wide curriculum committees on which principals are not repre 
sented, and assigning to these committees the responsibility for curriculum 
development. The principals will then have only the responsibility for 
putting into effect the completed plans of others. 

Simple justice requires that a principal should be responsible for the 
curriculum activities affecting his school. He is held responsible for the 
success of his school. It is a gross injustice to deprive him of responsibility 
for that element in the educational program which is most vital to the 
success of his school. 

The principal has much to contribute to the curriculum program. He 
is the one person who is concerned with every aspect of the life of his 
school. His interest in its success provides a strong and direct motivation 
for his efforts to secure curriculum improvement. He is better able than 
anyone else to discover the needs of his school. He knows best the con- 
tributions that the members of his staff can make to this work. His interest 
in the growth of his teachers requires that he should have responsibility 
for the best single means for securing that growth—work on the curriculum. 

The superintendent can make his best contribution to curriculum 
improvement by showing a genuine interest in education, by encouraging 
change, by providing the personnel, and facilities required and by develop- 
ing a curriculum organization that will center the actual work of cur- 
riculum development in the schools. Experience in many school systems 
shows that a school-centered curriculum program produces good results, 
that a central-office-centered program does not. 








Howard G. Spalding is Principal of the A.B. Davis High School in Mt. Vernon, 
New York 
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The curriculum director should be a staff person whose responsibility 
it should be to stimulate interest in curriculum improvement, to educate 
the staff with regard to the need for and the methods of curriculum work, 
to conduct research studies on which sound changes can be based, to 
co-ordinate the work when it affects more than a single school or grade 
level, and to edit curriculum materials and prepare them for publication. 
A committee representing all interests in the system and on which the 
principals should be well represented should work with the curriculum 
director in determining policies, in soliciting suggestions from all members 
of the school staff, and in assigning to the several schools the curriculum 
projects on which work is to be done. 


The actual work of experimentation and development should be carried 
on in the schools under the direction of the principals. All directives to 
those engaged in the work should reach the teachers through the prin- 
cipals. While there should be a maximum of consultation between the 
curriculum workers and the central office staff, including the curriculum 
director, the principal should be held responsible for the curriculum work 
in which teachers are engaged, and the authority of the principal should 
be respected by the members of the central office staff. 


If a principal is to be successful in curriculum, he will need to under- 
stand and commend the good work that is already being done in his school. 
He will encourage an attitude of inquiry by being receptive to suggestions, 
by conducting investigations that will reveal pupil needs, and by posing 
questions and setting the wheels in motion to find answers. He will help his 
staff to understand better what the school should accomplish, proceeding 
on the assumptions that improvement in philosophy must follow rather 
than precede action and that teachers become interested in curriculum 
improvement when they are given an opportunity to work on problems of 
direct concern to them. 


A principal will provide freedom and security for those who attempt 
change. He will organize the work so that it will proceed according to 
a well-thought-out-plan. He will provide time and facilities for the work, 
knowing that little can be accomplished by teachers who undertake cur- 
riculum revision in addition to a regular teaching load. He will help 
teachers to evaluate their curriculum plans, and, when the plans are put to 
the test of use, we will help to judge the results. He will give generous 
recognition to those who do good work even though it may fall short of 
his hopes. Working with other principals and the curriculum director, he 
will help to co-ordinate the work so that the best possible articulation will 
be achieved. 


An alert principal will also participate in the curriculum programs of 
his state association and, as opportunity offers, in the curriculum activities 
of the National Association. He will also assist lay organizations in their 
work of preparing curriculum materials for the schools when these organ- 
izations undertake the work without the intent of exploitating the schools. 
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WHAT IS THE ROLE OF THE PRINCIPAL IN CURRICULUM 
WORK? 


INITIATING THE PROGRAM: HOW DO YOU ORGANIZE 
FOR ACTION? 


(Arranged by the Committee on Curriculum Planning and Development 
of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals.) 


Groups XII on Monday and Tuesday and Group XIII on Wednesday are 
sequential meetings. 


CHAIRMAN: Eldon F. Boyd, Principal, Hudson's bay High School, Van- 
couver, Washington 


REcoRDER: Joseph G. Bryan, Director of Secondary Education, Kansas City 
Public Schools, Kansas City, Missouri 


PANEL: 
Glenn F. Varner, Assistant Superintendent for Secondary and Vocational 
Education, St. Paul Public Schools, St. Paul, Minnesota 
George H. Gilbert, Principal, Lower Merion High School, Ardmore, 
Pennsylvania 


ConsuLTANT: Harold H. Metcalf, Superintendent, Bloom Township High 
School, Chicago Heights, Illinois 


Summary of the presentation made by DELMAS F. MILLER 


= temptation for a principal to over-emphasize his importance is 
present in many situations. Ling experience in the secondary-school prin- 
cipalship tends to exaggerate ones indispensability. Casual observers in 
hotel lobbies at national conventions frequently hear secondary-school 
principals speaking possessively of how “J do things in my school.” The 
thesis of this article suggests curriculum study as an area in secondary edu- 
cation where no principal need worry over exaggerating his importance. 
If he measures up to the heavy responsibility placed on him for furnishing 
leadership in curriculum study, he is indeed a very important person. 
Present emphasis on curriculum study charges the principal with major 
responsibility for giving leadership to his school and his community in 
improving educational opportunities for boys and girls under his jurisdic- 
tion. 

It is not the purpose here to criticize the principal who through pro- 
crastination, neglect, or rationalization finds himself buried in the multi- 
plicity of duties preventing him from fulfilling his responsibility for leader- 


Delmas F. Miller is Principal of the University High School of West Virginia in 
Morgantown, West Virginia. 
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ship in curriculum study; it is rather to make suggestions for those courage- 
ous souls who find time to inaugurate a comprehensive study of their 
school program in an effort to improve the daily learning situations of their 
boys and garls. In organizing for curriculum study, a principal might 
consider the following four steps: (1) setting the climate or rapport, (2) 
surveying the present situation, (3) establishing criteria for evaluation, 
and (4) implementing results of the study. 

The decision to do curriculum study must result from the co-operative 
effort of the entire school faculty. The principal may sow the seed, but to 
insure success it is necessary for the faculty to believe in the desirability 
of making a study of the school program. It is necessary for the principal 
to use genuine ingenuity in helping his faculty arrive at the curriculum 
esprit de corps necessary for good rapport in this work. Many writers in 
the field point to the desirability of enlisting the aid of the community 
in any move to change or improve the school program. Not withstanding 
the strategic necessity of community participation in curriculum study, it 
is not logical for a principal to approach the community until he has his 
own house in order. 

Curriculum study parallels many other school staff activities in present- 
ing problems of participation. It is an unusual faculty that approaches 
every task with total co-operation and enthusiasm. The wise principal 
searches for the corps of enthusiastic souls permeating most faculties; it is 
with these teachers he builds his case. Laggards usually join the procedure 
or face the prospect of being on the outside. 


The next logical step after a faculty has decided to make a study of its 
school program is to gather all the data pertinent to the present situation. 
It is necessary to have complete information on all ramifications of the 
present program in order to justify its continuance or make suggestions for 
its improvement. This task will point to the necessity for a division of 
labor. It will suggest the desirability of appointing committees to gather, 
tabulate, and report information. The selection of these committees will 
afford an opportunity to team the willing workers with the skeptics. It is 
in this activity that many teachers “catch fire” with the zeal and enthusiasm 
necessary for curriculum study. 


The organization and assignment of committees play an important part 
in the structure of a curriculum program. The following committees might 
be envisioned: (1) survey of graduates—where and what are they doing, 
their evaluation of the school program; (2) survey of drop-outs—where and 
what they are doing, their evaluation of the school program; (3) survey 
of school population—number proceeding normally, number accelarated, 
number retarded, their evaluation of the school offerings; (4) family back- 
ground information—economic and social conditions of the parents; (5) 
educational opportunities in ihe community—recreational facilities, health 
agencies, welfare agencies, library facilities, court procedures; (6) school 
program—required subjects, electives, subjects added, subjects dropped, 
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promotional practices, guidance, co-curricular activities; and (7) school 
staff—educational qualifications, salary and tenure, age distribution, ade- 
quacy. 

It is conceivable, depending on the size of the school, that this stage of 
the study could last for a year or more. Presenting and digesting com- 
mittee findings will furnish interesting information for the entire faculty. 
The concomitant factors committee members reveal are a source of in- 
formation equal in importance to the main findings of the committee. The 
extent to which committee members must go in search of information will 
bring them in contact with community areas often previously unexplored. 
Information will be unearthed that the school had no way of previously 
knowing. 

The next step in a curriculum program is an important one. It involves 
the criteria to be used in evaluating the present program. Its selection 
must necessarily be the decision of the individual school or school area. 
The information gathered by the faculty committees will have certain 
characteristics within itself. If change or improvement is dictated, the 
question of how far, or how much, or even how, will face the principal and 
his staff. This may be the same for enlisting the aid of the community. 
Armed with facts, the principal confidently may approach his community 
furnishing information on the purposes of the educational program 
of the school and seeking co-operation for affecting its improvement. 





i The professional experience of others is often the source of excellent 
criteria for program evaluation. In a state-wide study going on at the 
present time, spearheaded by the state principals association, the Ten 
Imperative Needs form the evaluating instrument for measuring the 
potentialities of secondary-school programs and pointing the way for 
improvement. The value of such material is inherent in its use. It causes 
the school to base its program on its own needs, rather than some theoretic 
standard. 

The final and probably most important step in curriculum study in- 
volves the machinery for adjusting the present program or instituting 
the new. This step is not discussed here because it has been assigned to 
others. It surely is not necessary to caution any principal against relying 
on “experts” for magic formulas. Experts may furnish counsel as to pro- 
cedures, but they cannot make decisions as to the kind of program a school 
needs. The good school program must be the product of the co-operative 
planning of the people it serves. The many decisions necessary in formulat- 
ing a good curriculum must be the product of the thinking of those vitally 
concerned. The determining of the philosophy of the school, the decision 
of how extensive the study may be, the determining of subject matter 
adjustment, the integration of co-curricular activities, and the search for 
important learning methods are all factors requiring purely local decisions. 
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Summary of the presentation made by JAMES D. LOGSDON 


C. JRRICULUM improvement is a continuous need. The area of great- 
est need varies with each school, and may only be determined by local study 
and consideration. However, the method for determination of the areas of 
curriculum improvement is not the subject of this topic. For all practical 
purposes, it may be assumed that all secondary schools must carry forward 
a program of curriculum improvement and revision. How, then, is such 
a program initiated? 

First, responsibility for improvement of the curriculum must be squarely 
placed. In some systems, the principal must assume this as one of his regu- 
lar duties. If that is the case, he must prepare himself for leadership in 
this area. He must become acquainted with subject matter fields and con- 
cern himself with the trends in each field. He must know the elements 
of leadership. He must be willing to experiment. It is important, too, 
that he budget his time in order that he may work actively in curriculum 
planning. 

If the system is large enough, a curriculum director may be assigned 
this responsibility. If such is the case, the principal must develop techni- 
ques which will utilize the services of the director as effectively as possible. 
The principal must create a “climate” within his school which will accept 
and utilize the competency of the curriculum expert. Likewise, he will 
have some responsibility for co-ordinating the efforts of his school in 
curriculum study. 

Second, time must be alloted for curriculum study and improvement. 
The school day is a long and active one. If we expect individual members 
of the faculty to participate in curriculum work, the year’s schedule must 
be planned so that there may be time, within the day, for this work. The 
following are some methods which have been used: (1) pre-school work- 
shops, (2) scheduled early dismissals, (3) lightened teaching loads, and 
(4) additional teachers to substitute for those doing curriculum work. 
When these methods are used, the faculty is made aware of the importance 
of the activity, and the response is more likely to be one of wholesome 
acceptance. 

Third, a materials laboratory must be established. Such a laboratory 
will contain a number of worth-while books dealing with curriculum 
revision and improvement. There should also be some current magazines 
representing the various subject matter areas. Bibliographies, pertinent 
to the study, should be furnished. Sample texts, courses of study, and 
units should also be available. The basic purpose of such a laboratory is 
to motivate the faculty towards the improvement of the learning experi- 
ences of all the youth under its direction. 


James D. Logsdon is Principal of the Shorewood High School in Shorewood, 
Wisconsin. 
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In some schools, the library may be designed as the curriculum labora- 
tory. A better plan would seem to be that of developing a special room for 
the display of curriculum aids and materials. This room might well con- 
tain conference tables, duplicating machines, and other items, facilitating 
research and publication. 

Fourth, the results of curriculum improvement and revision must be 
made available to all. Nothing is more disheartening to a staff than to 
spend long hours in research and production only to discover that the 
results of their efforts are never utilized. Printed or mimeographed bul. 
letins should be prepared in order that the work of those participating in 
curriculum study may become effective throughout the school. Krug 
describes four types of guides which may prove effective: (1) those organ- 
ized for subject fields; (2) those organized for common learnings, or core 
classes; (3) those organized for important single topics, problems, or 
themes common to many phases of the all-school program; and (4) those 
which deal with phases of the program other than classroom situations, 
such as guidance, etc. 

Curriculum guides or outlines may serve to create the minimum essen- 
tials for a course. Likewise, they may stimulate the teacher to adopt a 
new method of teaching, or present a new area for the development of a 
unit. Likewise, the entire staff may be made aware of the developments in 
subjects other than those they teach. 

In addition to the improvement of the classroom situation, those work- 
ing as a part of the curriculum team are stimulated by the knowledge that 
their efforts are appreciated. Finally, the superintendent and the board of 
education are made aware of the necessity for staff members to be provided 
with time and money to engage in curriculum work. 

Fifth, the community must be apprised of the curriculum activities of 
the school. Taxpayers are paying an ever increasing school tax. They are 
entitled to know of the efforts that are being made to improve the educa- 
tional experiences of their children. In some communities, lay com- 
mittees participate actively in curriculum revision. Whether or not such 
participation is utilized, the patrons must be apprised of the changing cur- 
riculum, whether it be in the realm of method or content. Failure to do 
so many create a situation conducive to an evangelism of a return to “the 
good old days.” 

In summary, it may be stated that the school principal has a definite 
responsibility for initiating and maintaining a program of continuous 
curriculum revision. The principal who neglects this area may discover 
that this sphere of his responsibility may be assigned to someone with less 
wisdom concerning the total needs of the youth within his school. The 
professional literature is such that every principal may equip himself to 
exert effective leadership in curriculum matters. 





‘Krug, Edward A. Curriculum Planning, New York: Harper and Brothers. 1950. Pp. 111. 
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WHAT IS THE ROLE OF THE PRINCIPAL IN CURRICULUM 
WORK? 


IMPROVING AN ESTABLISHED PROGRAM: HOW DO YOU MAKE 
MORE EFFECTIVE USE OF COMMUNITY AND OTHER 
RESOURCES? 


(Arranged by the Committee on Curriculum Planning and Development 
of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals.) 


Groups XIII on Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday are sequential meet- 
ings. 
CHAIRMAN: Raymond G. Wilson, Executive Secretary Commission on 


Secondary Schools, Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, Atlanta, Georgia 


Recorper: Wilford H. Woody, Principal, West High School, Denver, 
Colorado 


PANEL: 
Lawrence D. Crocker, Sr., Principal, Booker T. Washington High School, 


New Orleans, Louisian 

William C. French, Principal, Moline Senior High School and Com- 
munity College, Moline, Illinois 

Sam Waldman, Principal, Cole Junior High School, Denver, Colorado 


ConsuLtant: Robert J. Keller, Professor of Education, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Summary of the presentation made by W. S. SMITH 


‘ke principal because of his pivotal position is the logical person to 
sense the need for curriculum change. This is true provided he has made it 
possible for faculty, parents, and students to communicate with him. If the 
principal has provided ways by which he may sense satisfactions and dis- 
satisfactions about the program, then he should make provisions for ways 
for communication to take place. 

Every principal has numerous techniques to help him get information. 
Some are: faculty meetings, faculty group conferences, annual reports 
from teachers, conferences with students, student council committees, 
student surveys, conferences with parents, parent-teacher groups, and 
other adult leaders. By keeping an alert ear he can hear comments which 
will tell him much about the program. 


W. S. Smith is Principal of the William Horlick High School in Racine, Wisconsin. 
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If the principal is convinced from what he hears, sees, or thinks that 
curriculum change or development is necessary, then he must attempt to 
get the work underway. His task will be to convince others. If he is the 
principal of the only high school in the community, he will have to con- 
vince his superintendent to the extent that he will go to the governing 
body for permission to pursue the necessary work to solve the indicated 
problems. In a multiple school situation, he will have to convince his 
fellow principals and his superior that curricular change or development 
is necessary. This selling job is important because it makes it easier to get 
financial or other helps. In addition to his superintendent and principal 
colleagues, it will be necessary to convince other staff members of the 
need for work on the problem at hand. Recognition of a problem makes 
for readiness to work at it. 

If the problem is one of complete reorganization or just one step in a 
long-range plan, adequate and competent staff members will be required. 
In the writer's opinion the results will be more acceptable if the people 
chosen to do the work are from the existing teaching staff. The principal 
has an obligation to see that the workers have the necessary materials, the 
necessary consultant help, and time to do the task. He should see that vary- 
ing points of view on the problem are represented on the committee. 

Before the committee can begin its work, the problem must be clearly 
defined and outlined. The principal has to demonstrate his confidence in 
the committee by being careful not to give them what he hopes will be 
the outcome. No committee worth its salt would work under those circum- 
stances. The principal must be patient for, while the solution may take 
time, it is more likely to gain acceptance when it does come. 

If the outcome is to gain acceptance by those affected—students, parents 
and staff members—the work of the committee must be publicized. Re- 
ports on the progress and direction must be made frequently. The prin- 
cipal has an obligation to see that the committee allows for time to hear 
people who may have varying points of view on the problem. After all 
points of view have been heard, the committee should proceed toward a 
solution. It appears to be wise policy to have the committee's report come 
in the form of recommendations which are directed to the policy-making 
body, usually the board of education. 

If the policy-making body approves the recommendations, it becomes the 
principal's responsibility to initiate the change in his school. This will 
require the disseminaton of informaton through all possible channels 
so that students, parents, and factulty members will know what it means 
to them. The principal must take steps to find out if the information is 
getting through to those for whom it is intended. 

After any change, large or small, is initiated, it must be measured. The 
principal has an obligation to arrange for the evaluation of the change. 
Any curricular change is made for the purpose of instructional improve- 
ment, and measurements must be made to see if it accomplishes what it 
was designed to do. 
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Summary of the presentation made by STEPHEN ROMINE 


€ ho concern here today is to explore some means by which secondary- 
school principals may promote the improvement of established programs 
for the effective use of community and other resources. Vigorous and intel- 
ligent follow-through has always been essential to the continued existence 
and improvement of any educational program. In a sense, it is like rolling 
a heavy ball up an inclined plane. To start the ball requires much effort. 
To keep it moving necessitates someone staying behind pushing and lever- 
ing it ever upward. 

There are seven closely related points which I should like to develop 
briefly in terms of our topic. These are applicable to all schools, but their 
manner of implementation will likely vary in terms of school size, organ- 
ization, and other related factors. Hence, I would suggest that each of 
you weigh my remarks in terms of your own school situation. 

Paramount in importance is the assignment of responsibility to some 
qualified person who is given sufficient time and support to promote the 
increasingly effective use of community and other resources. This does 
not mean that democratic measures are inappropriate. It simply recog- 
nizes a basic principle which is all too often ignored, especially after the 
conclusion of the initial stage of getting a project underway. 

Large schools may utilize special personnel to discharge this responsi- 
bility, such as supervisors or co-ordinators. A librarian may serve well in 
this role, especially in smaller schools. Gradually the concept of library 
services is expanding to embrace a wide range of learning resources. In 
some small schools, the principal may wish to retain for himself direct 
supervisory responsibility for improving the use of community and other 
resources. 

A variety of possibilities exist. The important thing is that someone 
definitely assume such responsibility. If it is delegated, then the principal 
needs to exercise sufficient leadership and follow-up to insure a good job. 

Effective inservice education is essential to the improved use of com- 
munity and other resources. Preservice education can only to a limited 
degree prepare teachers for an activity so locally oriented. Inservice edu- 
cation should help both new and experienced teachers to: (1) become 
acquainted with resources and provisions for their use, (2) build a con- 
venient resource file, and (3) become familiar with techniques of using 
resources. 

In this connection, brief summer workshops are valuable. Visits to busi- 
ness and industrial houses by teachers help them to understand the re- 
sources available. And they promote good school-community relations, as 
well as lay a foundation for more effective usage. Colleges provide leader- 


Stephen Romine is Director of the Bureau of Educational Research and Service 
of University of Colorado in Boulder, Colorado. 
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ship for such workshops in many areas. These workshops are necessary 
periodically to keep up with resources and to orient new teachers and 
stimulate those who may be lagging in their efforts. 


Appraisal of the program of using community resources ts fundamental 
to improvement. How extensively are resources being used? How effec 
tively? Which seem to yield greater learning outcomes efficiently? What 
are the road-blocks encountered in using a wide range of resources? These 
are illustrative of the kinds of questions which need to be answered. 
Teacher security and public confidence depend upon a sound program of 
evaluation, and improvement requires the identification of strengths and 
weaknesses. Too frequently, programs which have initially seemed promis 
ing become ineffective due to lack of continuous and effective appraisal. 
Needless to say, evaluation should be followed by appropriate action to 
promote improvement. 

Minimizing red tape and needless disruption and the removal of un- 
necessary barriers to the use of resources are essential. As educational proj- 
ects become established, they sometimes become surrounded with rules 
and restrictions which are discouraging. Elaborate forms or procedures 
required to secure films or speakers are illustrative of this. Schedule prob- 
lems and the interference of one class with others because of field trips 
and so forth can also become sources of difficulty. Initially, those teachers 
most interested in using a wide range of resources will do so. Only as con- 
ditions facilitate ease in so doing are other teachers likely to join in the 
project and encourage their co-oworkers to do so. 


Effective public relations build confidence in the use of a wide range of 
resources. Not all teachers and laymen believe in using a wide range of 
learning resources. Many frown on field trips and prefer to have pupils 
remain in the school. And pupils sometimes prefer the more familiar 
routine of textbook teaching to activities which require more time and 
energy of them. As a program becomes established, opposition may in- 
crease because of interference with other classes, clashes over the use 
of resources, and a host of other reasons. It is imperative, therefore, to 
work constantly in helping all concerned see the need for and the values 
to be derived from the use of community and other resources. 


Recognition for effective performance stimulates broader and improved 
use of resources. Closely related to the previous point, recognition is uni- 
versally sought after. Practically all people appreciate and respond favor 
ably to sincere and deserved praise. Teachers who are effective in using 
resources can be recognized in many ways. Laymen who help also appre- 
ciate commendation for their efforts. Too often we seem to fall short in 
this regard as we work with others. As we expect good things of people 
and help them, they usually endeavor to live up to our expectations, 
especially if we reward their successes and try to understand their failures. 
With greater accent on the positive, we can encourage the development of 
better instructional practices of all sorts. 
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And finally, we should be reasonable in our expectations in improving 
the use of community and other resources. It is possible to crowd too much 
sail on a boat, thereby ripping out the masts or capsizing her. So also can 
one kill a program by overdoing it. As one becomes successful in a given 
venture, he may tend to over-emphasize it. A reasonable attitude is far 
more desirable. Better to have a product which helps to sell itself and lets 
the customer develop the will to buy than to lose a sale by over-selling. 

In the final analysis, it will be the classroom teachers who improve the 
utilization of community and other resources. To the extent that we as 
administrators can make this and other desirable things more easy, more 
interesting, and more satisfying, to that extent can we expect our teachers 
to do them. This is the crux of the challenge we face 


WHAT IS THE ROLE OF THE PRINCIPAL IN CURRICULUM 
WORK? 


HOW DO YOU PUT RECOMMENDATIONS INTO OPERATION? 


(Arranged by the Committee on Curriculum Planning and Development 
of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals) 


Groups XII and XIII on Monday and Tuesday and Group XIII on 
Wednesday are sequential meetings. 


CHAIRMAN: C. W. Sanford, Associate Dean, College of Education, Univer- 
sity of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois; Chairman, Committee on Curriculum 
Planning and Development of the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals 


ConsuLTANT: Ellsworth Tompkins, Assistant Secretary, National Associa- 
tion of Secondary-School Principals, Washington, D. C. 


Summary of the presentation made by BENJAMIN C. WILLIS 


= than any other single individual, the principal will determine 
the scope and direction of the program of education in his school. His 
is the role of leader. He can lead his faculty and community into narrow 
or broad concepts, rigid or flexible attitudes, lean or rich substance. It is 
upon these that he should spend his time. 

First of all, therefore, to discharge his role adequately the principal must 
have a point of view about the curriculum. As background to what I 
want to say a little later on, let me sketch in this point of view roughly 
Call it a philosophy of education. 


Benjamin C. Willis is General Superintendent of Schools, Chicago Public Schools, 
Chicago, Illinois 
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In this philosophy, the educational needs of all youth will be important 
—those who will drop out, either in or after high school, as well as those 
who are college—bound. For all, regardless of the years they spend in 
formal education, the last is most important. The needs of this year re- 
quire special attention . However, during all years through double track 
or special class programming, the full range of abilities will be served, and, 
through a varied curriculum, the full range of interest. At the same time, 
education will be offered in depth. In some instances, violation of this 
point of view has carried the so-called comprehensive high school almost 
beyond the point of sound curricular philosophy. In such instances, for 
example, though many languages are offered, a student can never get more 
than two years of any one. However, the first basic point must be that 
every youth should have high-school experience in keeping with his abili- 
ties and interests, thus demonstrating our belief in the worth and dignity 
of every human being. 

The second basic point is that so-called formal high-school experience 
is but a span on the continum of education. It must, therefore, be closely 
related to the students activity beyond the school program. Furthermore, 
this relationship must be apparent to youth, for then they will be truly 
notivated. 

Third and last, our point of view includes the belief that Whitehead 
has expressed so well: “Education is the acquisition of the art of the utiliza- 
tion of knowledge.”’ We do not teach facts for facts’ sake. We cannot teach 
in school everything the youth will need later. But we can teach him 
how to find out what he needs to know and thus how to use what he does 
know. We cannot impart to him every refinement of attitude or conclu- 
sion he will need for every decision as an adult. We can only awaken in 
him a sense of values which experience will particularize, and give him 
practice in critical thought and in action. 


THe ROLE OF THE PRINCIPAL 

With these as the elements of a point of view let us see what the principal 
must himself do to carry out his leadership role against the background of 
this philosophy. 

First, he himself will have to set the pace in experimentation and in 
creativity. I do not mean the principal must have all the ideas, but he 
needs some. He cannot be an expert in every phase of the curriculum, 
but he should have some specialization of his own; yet his job is not so 
much to do as to encourage and stimulate others to do. 


On every staff there are teachers of tremendous power and creativity 
who should not be lost within the multitude. Identifying these gifted 
teachers and releasing their individual potential is perhaps the most 
rewarding and stimulating job of the principal. Thus while immediate 
responsibility for experiment and for creativity in curriculum develop- 
ment should be delegated by the principal he should at the same time 
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encourage ingenuity and imagination in all his teachers. Teaching pro- 
cedures are an integral part of the curriculum. Through the teacher's 
technique, the total program of educational experience, which is the 
curriculum, reaches the students and sparks the creative responses on the 
student's part whereby learning takes place and subject matter is assimi- 
lated. 


Closely related to this responsibility of the principal's is his responsibility 
to take note of good work. Praise and recognition stimulate teachers as 
well as students. All too often I fear we administrators take for granted 
excellence and devotion in our teachers. While all are devoted, nearly 
every teacher has some unique point of strength and contribution to make. 


Next, the principal has a responsibility to provide resources and help in 
using them. A full set of textbooks, chalk, erasers, and a blackboard are 
no longer sufficient aids for the teachers. He needs in addition circulating 
displays from great museums, library facilities, audio-visual aids, and first- 
hand contribution of people in the community. Appealing for this kind of 
help or accepting it when it is offered in no way reduces the principal's 
stature. Rather, it can increase it to the point where the school principal 
becomes the most important and influential person in the community. 


Making use of such resources call for administrative organization so that 
the burden of finding the resources is not solely the teacher's responsi- 
bility. Furthermore, teachers need suggestions and even demonstrations 
in using such resources. How often do principals use such resources 
themselves in teachers’ meetings, for example? Sometimes principals too 
need to be reminded that, “if to do were as easy as to know what were good 
to do, chapels had been churches and poor men’s cottages princes’ palaces.” 


Fifth, the principal can stimulate and provide a continuing atmosphere 
of scholarship on the part of teachers)scholarship in the sense of study 
of techniques, the students’ attitude in which there are no barriers to intel- 
lectual curiosity and no limits to the horizons of the mind. To a principal 
with this point of view, his own self-improvement is as continuous as that 
which he encourages in his teachers. 


Last, the principal must ceaselessly adhere in thought, word, and deed 
to the fundamental belief in the worth and dignity of each individual, in 
the equality of value to society of each individual, and in the right of each 
to full development. Thus he relies heavily upon the guidance program 
in his school to identify needs and strengths of students, to suggest cur- 
ricular adaptations, and to work with teachers and pupils in the wise 
selection and interpretation of the students’ experience. As the principal 
himself will fulfill many roles, he will encourage and expect his staff 
to do likewise and, likewise, expect them to encourage their pupils. In 
so doing, he will not so much impose new duties and responsibilities as 
communicate to his staff the insight and interpretations whereby they will 
see in all they do the dual significance of instruction and guidance. 
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STRENGTHS AND WEAKNESSES 


It seems to me that strides have been made in adapting the learning 
situation to the range of abilities among youth. While young people do 
still drop out in greater numbers than we might wish, more of them each 
year remain with us longer. High-school experience is now part of the 
common school. 

A second strength is to be found in the devotion and professional atti 
tudes of our teachers. Our teachers represent our great resource. The out- 
standing accomplishments of our young adults testify to this devotion and 
to the rich educational association of pupils and teachers. 


A third strength is in the demonstrated value to teaching of other aids 
in addition to textbooks. More and more each day, teachers realize that 
resources may serve to lighten the load in teaching. Technology, which 
has been created in part by education, has now been put to use by educa- 
tion. 

A fourth strength lies in the public interest in and demand for improve- 
ment of education which has already attained a high order. Without public 
support, we have nothing; with it, what we have and what we do will 
depend upon our own attitudes and our understanding of people. 

The public may and should have schools that are as good as they deserve. 
As school administrators, principals need to interpret these wants and 
translate them into a superlative educational program. 

In recapitulation, I believe our greatest strengths today come from the 
concergence in education of all other disciplines. The findings of psy- 
chology, the mechanical inventions of technology, the growth of the public 
good will, and the developments in communication can and do all serve 
the cause of secondary education and increase its importance. 

But there are weaknesses still. I believe we lose many students each 
year because we have failed to catch their interest rather than because we 
have failed to adapt to their intellectual abilities. We are still prone to 
think of all pupils in terms of a high-school program involving only 
English, history, mathematics, science, and language. Our interpretation 
interpretation of the relative values in white-collar and blue-collar jobs is 
sometimes at fault. As leaders in planning an educational program, it is 
imperative that we remember, as teachers that we deal with all youth. 

All this is to say that sometimes we are the innocent victims of tradition, 
perpetuating it unconsciously after its current meaning and pertinence 
are gone. Sometimes it seems in high school that we look at our subject 
matter so lovingly and so hard that we fail to see the pupils sitting between 
the subject matter and us. 


I too would have high-school teachers steeped in subject matter, in love 
with history, or mathematics, or French, so to speak. But I would have 
them see these subjects as the faggots for the fires to be kindled in the 
minds of the students. 
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ErFecTIvVE Use oF COMMUNITY AND OTHER RESOURCES 


The principal can work with his community in two or more ways. First 
he can use members of the community as liaison between the school and 
the total group. Through them, he and his staff can learn and teach. The 
school will always reflect the community, in ability levels, interests, and 
aspirations. We cannot and should not try to ignore the community. 
Nevertheless, we as school people cannot be their blind servants either. 
Leadership for thought and progress has been thrust upon us. The com- 
munity and school cannot be too far apart if the school is to serve and the 
community be served, but the principal can lead. With patience, finesse, 
and adherence to right precepts, the prominent role inherent in the posi- 
tion of principal will assert itself. 

Communities have a genuine contribution to make. The principal — 
leader — senses the desires of the community in educational matters and 
aids the community in formulating a program, far reaching in its signi- 
ficance, which will give to the youth of that community the best there is 
through education. 

Second there are both wisdom and information among members in 
every community which can enrich the experiences of youth in the class- 
room. Through career days, assembly programs, industrial tours, and 
personal contacts, business, professional, and industrial employees can 
impart special information of inestimable value to youth. Scientists do 
not have to become the high-school chemistry teachers to contribute to 
the education of youth. However, there is no reason why the able, head 
of a local business enterprise should not contribute an occasional hour or 
two to talk to students studying topics related to his field. Frankly, | 
have never heard of one refusing when asked. The community as well as 
the school faculty will do anything for the full development of its young 
people. 

Identifying community resources, encouraging helpful participation 
by laymen in the learning experiences of young people, and maintaining 
balance and perspective require adroitness and tact on the part of the 
principal. In fact, extending the community to the school and the school 
to the community call for a diplomat’s skill and certainly a magician’s 
composure. 


CONCLUSION 


A number of years ago a principal and one of her teachers walked up the 
school steps together in the morning. The teacher was carrying the morn- 
ing paper which she offered to her principal saying, “Here, you take the 
paper, Mrs. Jones, I won't have time to read it.” Well, the modern prin- 


cipal has no more time to read on the job than her busiest teacher. What 
with administrative paper work, community contacts, and the intricacy 
of organization, there are hardly enough hours in the day But let us 
remember these are means, not ends. 
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Many years ago a thoughtful individual in secondary education re 
marked that a school is organized so that it may be administered; it is 
administered so that it may be supervised; it is supervised so that gifted 
teaching could be stimulated and noted. The end, then, is creative teach- 
ing. Creative teaching is the supreme responsibility of the school; and the 
level of excellence reached in teaching, the supreme responsibility of the 
principal. 

The leader never really rests though part of his success in leadership 
depends upon his skill in stimulating others rather than himself hustling 
about, or appearing to do so. Above all, the master principal is a master 
teacher; once removed from the classroom but continuously in touch with 
it, extending his influence a hundred fold through his masterly teaching 
of teachers in the never ending learning process that is teaching 


Summary of the presentation made by J. DAN HULL 


a ALL the presentations and discussions that we have had in this series 
of meetings, the general point of view has been that the individual school 
under the leadership of the principal is the primary unit for curriculum 
development. We have been encouraged by the “Study of Attitudes To 
ward the Principalship,” by David B. Austin and James S. Collins, pre- 
sented at this convention and the January issue of THE BULLETIN of the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary-School Principals. 

In this nation-wide poll it was reported that “The principal's modern 
role is first and foremost that of leading in the instructional program.” 
This leadership was expected of him by his fellow principals, superinten 
dents of schools, citizens, students, and teachers. It was true in all geo- 
graphic regions, in schools of all sizes and types, and in all types of com- 
munities. The energies of principals are often absorbed by administra- 
tive duties. Principals are sometimes accused of being chiefly interested 
in business management. Certainly in this series of meetings and in David 
Austin’s study are real evidences of professional concern for the instruc- 
tional program. 

Leading in the instructional program includes responsibility for getting 
things done. The principal is the individual charged with following 
through on curriculum recommendations to see that they are carried out. 

During the past two days we have said that in making curriculum recom- 
mendations effective, the chief resources upon which a principal can 
rely are (1) the teaching staff, (2) evaluative and fact-finding instruments 
prepared by experts, and (3) the community. In working with the people 
within the school the principal begins where the chances for success appear 





J. Dan Hull is Director of the Instruction, Organization, and Services Branch of 
the Office of Education, U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Wash- 
ington, D. C 
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to be greatest. He systematically involves the teachers most interested in 
the action and capable of carrying it out. He avoids forcing teachers into 
actions which they approach reluctantly. This does not mean that some 
teachers are let alone to do as they please. Every teacher has an obliga- 
tion to make systematic plans for achieving objectives and persistent efforts 
for carrying them out. The principal is the one to visit classrooms frequ- 
ently, and see that these obligations are met. However, since there are 
many effective ways of teaching, teachers should be encouraged to develop 
their own ways of achieving goals which have been commonly set. 

The principal makes certain that those carrying out recommendations 
have the authority, the time, and the resources adequate for their re- 
sponsibilities. He arranges demonstrations and other helps for those 
who need them. He searches for evidences of success and gives publicity 
to them. 

As much as possible, he deals with the staff on a face-to-face basis. As 
capable leaders master their responsibilities, they are given larger respon- 
sibilities. The principal himself may not serve as a status leader in carry- 
ing out a particular project. 

The principal informs all who will listen of the purposes of the action 
and the progress that is being made. Even though some of the teachers are 
not enthusiastic about the project, the principal continually asks from 
them and expects a sympathetic concern. The point of view he expects is 
somewhat as follows: “Our school can be improved and I am interested in 
its improvement. Project A does not appear to me to be particularly prom- 
ising, but I am glad to see others work at it and I hope for its success. I 
see it as a project representing the entire school and not merely a segment 
or faction of the school. I want to keep informed about this project be- 
cause, whatever the developments are, they will be important factors in 
our over-all effort to improve the school.” 

In putting recommendations into operation, the principal can draw 
support from the evidence secured through fact-finding instruments which 
are available. An outstanding contribution to secondary-school curriculum 
work during the past ten years has been the development of numerous 
instruments for the gathering of facts and opinions. No one has con- 
tributed more to this development than has Harold Hand, who discussed 
them with us on Monday afternoon. As he initiates work on the cur- 
riculum, the principal need not claim to have esoteric knowledge or un- 
usual creative ability. He can pick up one of these many available in- 
struments and ask: “What are the facts in our school?” “What should 
we do about them?” After recommendations have been put into effect, he 
can use the same instrument again to answer the questions: “How are we 
doing?” “Are our new procedures making any difference?” “Do we need to 
revise our procedures?” 


In addition to the useful instruments we have discussed here, there are 
others such as the Evaluative Criteria checklists on student problems and 
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whatever tests teachers are using in the classroom. The principal who 
wants to make his influence count in the instructional program should 
help teachers to select and build tests which measure the achievement of 
objectives considered important by the school. Any testing is worthy of 
careful consideration. High-School pupils prepare to meet the tests we use 
rather than the objectives for which we say we are teaching. What we do 
in testing is much more important to pupils than what we say about objec- 
tives. 

In putting recommendations into effect, the principal can draw support 
from the community outside the school. In every community there are 
groups especially interested in every worth-while objective of the school. 
Some parents and citizens are especially interested in preparation for col- 
lege; some are interested in science and the manpower problem; some are 
especially interested in health and safety. Social workers generally believe 
the schools should aid in preventing juvenile delinquency. Any worth- 
while curriculum recommendation that is being put into effect can draw 
important community support. 

Most of us as high-school principals have had the experience of growing 
restive or weary under local pressures. Actually we should be appreciative 
of the local insistence that local boys and girls be taught something they 
can learn and use. If some measure of success has been achieved in this 
country in building functional curriculums, it is largely because of the 
influence of forces in local communities. For the most part, pressures for 
the saber-toothed tiger curriculum do not come from parents and friends 
of boys and girls. Such pressures come from people who do not know boys 
and girls of high-school age. 

In putting curriculum recommendations into operation, the principal 
can depend upon support in the community from people who know youth 
and from staff members who work with youth. He can check the progress 
of the operation with a number of instruments which have been prepared 
to aid in studying youth and the schools they attend. 
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Annual Meeting of the National Association of State Supervisors 
and Directors of Secondary Education 


President: Philip A. Annas, Director, Division of Instruction, State De 
partment of Education, Augusta, Maine 


Vice President: Frank N. Philpot, Director of Secondary Education, State 
Department of Education, Montgomery, Alabama 


Secretary: J. Dan Hull, Director, Instruction, Organization, and Services 


Treasurer: Branch, U. S. Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 


WORKSHOP PROGRAM 


Registration: Registration of workshop attendants. 


Presiding: Philip A. Annas, Director, Division of Instruction, State De- 
partment of Education, Augusta, Maine 


Theme: WHAT ARE THE DISTINCTIVE FEATURES OF THE 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL PROGRAM THAT JUSTIFY THE 
SEPARATE ORGANIZATION OF GRADES 7 THROUGH 9? 


Presentations: 


In Administration and Services? 
FRANK B. LINDSAY 


In the Extraclass Program? 
James C. STOLTENBERG 


A summary of the following 2 presentations was made by J. Dan Hull, 
Director, Instruction, Organization, and Services Branch, U. S. Office of 
Education, Washington, D. C. 


IN ADMINISTRATION AND SERVICES? 


FRANK B. Linpsay 
Juntor HicGH SCHOOLS IN CALIFORNIA 


——_— of grades 7 and 8 are taught either in eight-year elementary 
schools or Junior high schools—53.14 per cent of the seventh-grade pupils 
and 52.23 per cent of the eighth-grade pupils are now in junior high 
schools. Ninth-grade pupils are found either in four-year high schools or 
junior high schools. Pupils in junior high schools, grades 7 to 9, are 52.50 
per cent of all pupils in those grades. Los Angeles County has half (49.95 
per cent) of all junior high-school pupils in the state. 


Frank B. Lindsay is Chief of the Bureau of Secondary Education in the California 
State Department of Education, Sacremento, California. 
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Distribution of Junior High-Schools by Enrollment 





Pupals 
]- 101- 201- 30]- 501- 851- 1,20] 1,50] 
Organization 100 200 300 =500 = =850 =1,200 1,500 and overTotal 
Grades 7-8 2 6 4 7 2 2 23 
Grades 7-9 1] 7 4 19 44 70 $2 35 222 
Grades 7-10 ] l 5 4 4 15 
13 13 8 27 47 77 36 89 =. 260 





Junior high schools of grades 7 and 8 only are recent. They represent a 
desire of school districts to retain four-year high schools, grades 9 to 12 
Junior high schools of grades 7 to 10 occur only in districts with four-year 
junior colleges, grades 11 to 14. These are being rapidly discontinued, 
returning to grades 7 to 9 forms. Four-year junior colleges—once main- 
tained at Compton, Pasadena, Pomona, Stockton, Vallejo and Napa—have 
become 6-3-3-2 systems except at Napa. For comparison senior and four- 
year high schools are given by size. 


Comparison of Senior and Four-Year High Schools by Size 


Grades 10-12 10 7 8 6 16 18 16 


Grades 9-12 38 47 44 53 45 36 20 52 335 


9 130 


—_ 


Jt DGMENTS OF JUNIOR HIGH-SCHOOL PRINCIPALS AS TO ACHIEVEMENT OF 


FUNCTIONS 
Order of Extent Being 
Importance Achieved 


A. Continue for all young people common 
education in basic skills established in 


elementary school | 3 
B. Integrate learning into effective behavior 
for our democratic society 2 2 


C. Help pupils adjust mentally, emotionally, and 
socially to become well-adjusted person- 


alities 3 s 
D. Offer organized program to prepare pupils 

to participate as future citizens 4 10 
E. Offer exploratory courses to make pupils 

aware of educational and occupational 

opportunities 5 l 


F. Offer greater opportunity for training in 
student leadership 6 7 
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G. Provide differentiated courses to suit 


differing abilities and interests 7 a) 
H. Ease transition between elementary and 
high schools 8 5 


I. Provide specialized experiences in in- 
dustrial arts, homemaking, science, personal 


typing, music, art 9 6 
J. Hold pupils in school, at least until senior 
high school 10 4 


ADMINISTRATIVE ORGANIZATION AND SERVICES RESPOND TO. ADOLESCENT 

NEEDS 

A. Guidance linked with group teaching in remedial, exploratory, occupa- 
pational study classes, and the club activities 

B. Block-time or core classes give transition from all-day classroom group 
to school-wide or grade-wide departmentalized studies 

C. Laboratories in homemaking, industrial arts, arts and crafts, science, 
dramatics, personal typing—introductory to shop training later 

D. Student council and home-room groups as partners in self-discipline 

E. Pupil-parent-teacher conferences, based on aptitude, interest, testing, 
as well as achievement profile in skills as verbal, numerical, etc. 

F. Physical fitness and health training; eye, ear testing; immunizations 

G. Socialization through co-educational noon-hour and after-school events; 
experience in planning, conducting, and supervising activities 


IN THE EXTRACLASS PROGRAM? 


James C. STOLTENBERG 


My INTENTIONS here are this—a general presentation describing 
the youth we work with and the features found that might justify the 
junior high-school extraclass program. First of all—the youth of junior 
high-school age are not standardized human beings. They range physi- 
cally, socially, emotionally, and spiritually more than at any time in their 
lives. The approach to adolescence and the stresses and strains of this 
period of development are the evident and over-all characteristics that 
singly accompany this age group. 

Dr. Fritz Redl of the National Institute of Mental Health has, in my 
opinion, very aptly described the early adolescent. “Something new is 
being added to personality of the youth at the time he enters junior high 
school. He seems wobbly inside and out. He is in the stage of a depart- 
ment store that is being remodeled. For a while it appears that every- 
thing is about to be ground into rubble. But while the mess, dust, and 





James C. Stoltenberg is Principal of the Franklin Junior High School in Racine, 
Wisconsin. 
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noise seem alarming, they are necessary because improvements are about 
to be made. In short, the child is in a stage of ‘organismic disorganization.’ 
But meanwhile the junior high-school child begins to act in ways which 
may alarm the teacher. Such alarm is unnecessary when we know that it 
is normal for the junior high-school pupil to be restless. No matter how 
nice they are.or how well motivated, they will have a hard time sitting 
still, or to keep from turning the edges of their books, twisting their ears, 
or chewing on their hair. It is normal for the junior high-school pupil to 
be inattentive at times. Even the things they love to do may leave them 
cold at certain periods. A fly crawling on a wall seems suddenly to become 
so fascinating that everything else that happens is unimportant.” 

It is normal for the junior high-school pupil to become aggressive—and, 
with it, sometimes impudent and sometimes noisy. This aggressiveness is 
partly a defense against insecurity from within. Remember that at this 
moment the youth's organisms are growing, temporarily getting looser. 
As Dr. Red puts it: “They are going a little bit to pieces, at least for the 
time being.” 

It is normal for the junior high-school pupil to drop back into infantile 
behavior. Some become more childish than they were in the elementary 
grades. “It seems as though before they discard their babyish ways forever, 
some pupils want to have a last fling at little kid stuff,” says Dr. Red. 

It is normal for junior high-school pupils to show contradictory be 
havior. Now they are adoring you; a second later they become obstreper- 
ious. They try to act independent, while in reality they may desperately 
want adult help. But this unpredictability is one of the phases the pupil 
goes through as he tries to get a glimpse of his future self, 

Know these facts about the junior high-school pupil and you will not 
become anxious about his behavior. You will, instead, take him from his 
“disorganized” stage of life and help him organize himself into the kind 
of person that you as teacher, the school, and society want him to be. 

We know that developing social ease with each other (boy and girl) is 
usually no simple or easy job for them. We know that the close relation- 
ship of the junior high school to the home, to the community, and to the 
problems of life is most important. To provide a wide variety of activities 
in these schools, with extensive pupil participation, beginning in the 
seventh grade and continuing through the ninth is a sound practice. 

We know that at no time is it more important than during early adoles- 
cence for youth to have a genuine part in student participation in school 
government, in planning and controlling a wide variety of projects, and 
in running the school in a positive spirit. We know that guidance services 
and greater opportunity for pupil activities are significant and justifiable 
to early adolescents. 

Taking into consideration the previous presentations on administrative 
organization, curriculum, I believe the junior high school with the activity 
program might fall into three patterns. 
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1. The activity period—which is intended to provide for most extraclass activi- 
ties within the daily schedule 

2. The multiple-period program—which consolidates much of the extraclass 
activities within the classroom as curriculum activity. 

3. Before and after school activity—which provides for extraclass activity out- 
side the regular school session 


A compromise or middle position is found in most schools. I believe 
the function of the activity and its practicality in terms of operation and 
objectives will determine the pattern into which it would be most effective. 


In a multiple—period program, you might find a multitude of things 
going on that give the students the skills, knowledges, attitudes, and abili- 
ties necessary to cope with the worthy use of leisure time, self-realization, 
positive ethical and civic attitudes. The multiple-period program is one 
of the positive characteristics of a junior high school that is attempting 
to provide an education program that meets the needs and wants of the 
early adolescent. In class or out of class, these students must have oppor- 
tunity to form groups on the basis of a shared interest. We also lean to- 
ward exploration—determining interests and abilities, and giving them an 
opportunity to test them, develop them, and use them. 

I believe the block of time program, the plan of integration and corre- 
lation, together with the unit or problem approach has developed out of 
the recognition of the kind of pupils we serve. One of the major aims of 
any school is to assist pupils with their personal problems and social rela- 
tionship. At the junior high-school age, therefore, every effort must be 
made to help the student we have described. It is met through curriculum 
and class work, grade or group projects, school clubs, sports, forensics, 
social events, pageants, holiday programs, assemblies, and all other types 
of interest groups. 

The features of the extraclass program in an outstandingly effective 
school would include the following youth-centered characteristics: 


1. You would find variety in classrooms. Every teacher would have a list of 
things to do—variety demands variety. You would find at least two major school 
activities during the year, such as an extensive Christmas program and a spring 
pageant—one that would include the greatest number of students primarily—to 
give each student the experience of being in a co-operative production and being 
before an audience—the real time of need—during adolescence. The middle posi- 
tion of offerings to students through curriculum, out-of-class, extraclass activities 
should be kept in mind here. 

2. You would find opportunity for individual and group activity—from service 
to others to social events. The greatest lack we have, in all respects, is faith in 
our youngsters. I believe strongly in teaching the student the understanding that 
with every right, with every privilege we have a responsibility—this can be taught 
and it can produce results. This learning is enhanced by extraclass activities. 

3. You would find the feature of choice by interest and ability. 

4. You would find the feature of exploring and finding out. Then extension 
of an interest or delimiting that interest. 
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5. You would find the feature of socializing the opportunity to act and react 
to each other on many bases. 

6. You would find the feature of eliminated grade barriers. You would find the 
common bond idea—matching or concern or desire with others so inclined. 

7. You would find the feature of flexibility—yet consistency—a period of seeing 
a decision through honestly. 

8. You would find the feature of first experience—from stock companies to U. S. 
Savings Stamps, from social and square dancing to chess or checkers. You would 
see the reserved and the forward, you would see the leader in a new light. 

9. You would see the feature of needs vs wants. The direction should be in 
what I need, rather than what I want. The purpose of being able to grow and 
become more interesting people—more concerned, better informed and really 
active citizens. 

10. The feature of educational activities being developed with, for, and by 
the students should be found—the experience of this leadership will vary of course 
—a characteristic that we as junior high-school administrators recognize that their 
ideas are sometimes greater than their ability. But herein lies an important key 
that should be used—the new experience of seriousness of purpose, the new 
experience of expanding interests, the new experience of testing his capabilities, 
the new experience of assuming responsibility. 

11. The feature of self-expression—the area of forensics and debate—the feel 
of it, not the finished product. 

12. The feature of total participation—not the elite or capable, but every stu- 
dent in school would be important. 

13. You would find the feature of school service through classrooms extending 
throughout the school—the care of bulletin boards, new student reception, as 
sistants to staff members—talents to offer. 

14. You would find the feature of student assistants, student leaders, parent 
participation, parent or lay resources. 

15. You would find the feature of identification of students, such as capabili- 
ties, abilities, and interests. You would seek out all the positive. The detective 
agency idea may be developed in a postive way, but to the benefit of each boy 
and girl. I have seen this happen in many cases. 

The problem boy—who was really an actor—at the end of the seventh-grade 
captivated the whole student body in a positive way. 

The serious stuttering scientist—telling what is next to his heart. (Science dis- 
play on individual basis) 

The insolent arguer—becoming a skillful orator and debater. The retarded 
group—planning, executing, and sponsoring a U. S. Savings Stamp service for 
all students—financing, filing, indexing, reporting and teaching—yet having a 
real spotlight in the life of the school. 

The service to others results would be new confidence and some security and 
recognition for the young adolescent. 

The greatest result would be functional learning that supports the development 
of the whole child. 


These features provide for the common basis of needs and want. Curri- 
culum planning and curriculum sequence can be planned to meet the 
imperative needs of junior high-school youth. The period of growth 
characterized then by: 
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1. Beginning of puberty for nearly all pupils 
2. Rapid changes in rate of physical growth 
3. Uneven development in most pupils 

1. Increased individual difference 

». A struggle for independence 

6. Changes in concept of their social role 

7. Emotional instability 


8. Wider range of interests and broader outlook 


Some of these changes take place during early adolescence and during 
no other period in the pupils life. Some changes occur with greater 
rapidity now than at any other time and some more slowly. These develop 
mental characterestics distinguish the junior high-school youth from 
elementary or senior high students. 

Ihe junior high-school extraclass program should and is based on the 
peculiar needs of young adolescents. It is faced with the growing up boy 
or girl. The program should consider and remember: 


Ihe important step from dependence to independence. 

The junior high youth with his amazing creativeness, initiative. 

Ihe energy and vitality with which he responds to challenging opportunities 
for growth 

The many doubts and uncertainties teenagers feel are worked out by becoming 
a member or a part of a group. 

The help needed in recognizing the importance and values of such qualities as 
ability to get on with others, willingness to work, and character and ambition. 


I do believe that to learn—we must provide several basic opportunities 


1. Expression of thought 
2. Expression through words 


3. Expression through deeds 


Now, what I have said is certainly important in all schools in terms of 
boys and girls. But I believe we've missed the boat in not recognizing the 
real task of the junior high school and the young adolescent. Many of our 
schools are big sisters to the elementary and little brothers to the senior 
high school. 

I strongly believe in the wise use of human resources for and toward 
an effective citizenship—which means, we in junior high school had better 
get into the garden and pick up our hoes and get to work. I strongly 
believe the junior high school is making the greatest contribution in this 
respect to our society because 

1. It’s the end of formal education for same; 


2. It’s the proving ground for the majority; 
3. It’s the inverted timetable or hour glass for all. 


By the hour glass, I mean, the educational program is sometimes nar- 
rowed in the middle, and the pupil is squeezed through, while the opposite 
might be true or will be true as junior high schools step into their boots. 
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The program through the elementary school is quite uniform for the 
normal child—then the wide squeeze, in contrast, would be the junior 
high-school program and then pinched together again for the senior high. 

Finally, we all work for the best kind of product. In the junior high 
school, the fields are fertile. We strive for an individual who has achieved 
an appropriate degree of emotional and social maturity. First, he has de 
veloped habits which permit him to work independently. Second, he 
assumes the responsibility for his own behavior. Third, he has broad 
interests that make life interesting and challenging. Fourth, his relation- 
ships with others are stimulating and satisfying. Fifth, he has something to 
contribute to a group activity. Sixth, he has acquired socially acceptable 
techniques for contributing to group activities. Seventh, he is a good 
listener. Eighth, he has learned to co-operate with the group in spirit and 
act. Ninth, he has developed well-grounded habits of courtesy. Tenth, he 
has achieved intelligent and reasoned attitudes towards authority. And 
lastly, he is loyal to his group. These and kindred items of behavior make 
for wholesome, well-adjusted children. These are the characteristics which 
the junior high school should seek to develop through class and extraclass 
activity. 

















Part II 
First General Session 
Saturday, February 25, 11:00 A.M. 
GRAND BALLROOM (Mezzanine) 


Presiding: Leland N. Drake, Principal of Mohawk Junior High School, 
Columbus, Ohio; and President of the National Association of Second- 
ary-School Principals. 


Platform Guests: Officers and members of the Executive Committee of 
the National Association of Secondary-School Principals; and Officers 
of the Illinois Se-ondary-School Principals’ Association. 


Presentation of the Colors by the R.O.T.C. Cadets, Chicago Public High 
Schools; Major Clyde H. Taylor, Jr., Officer in Charge; Col. Russell W. 
Jenna, Director. 


Audience sang the Star-Spangled Banner. 


Invocation by The Rev. Raymond T. Grant, S.J., Principal of St. Ignatius 
High School, Chicago, Illinois. 


Music by the Calumet High School Band, Chicago, Illinois; under the 
direction of Louis Lason, Conductor; Eleanor M. Fitzgerald, Principal. 


Address of Welcome by the Honorable Richard J. Daley, Mayor of the 
City of Chicago: 


As MAYOR and in behalf of the people of Chicago, I am happy to wel- 
come the 40th Anniversary Convention of the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals. 1 am happy to be here today with the men 
and women who have the grave responsibility of administering our high 
schools. During your convention sessions, you will discuss in detail all of 
the phases of the educational processes and administration problems. 
These are indeed an important part of your work, but perhaps even more 
important is your role as leaders. You must guide the educational processes 
so that they will meet the requirements of your individual communities. 
Upon your shoulders falls not only the responsibility of school adminis- 
tration and education, but also the leadership in your communities. More 
than teachers, you principals are responsible for the development of your 
students, since your duty is largely that of supervising and shaping the 
courses of study, as well as seeing to it that the teaching is properly done. 
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If there is an understanding of the operations of local government, we 
need have no concern about the future of our state and national govern 
ments, because all of the principles of good government and good adminis 
tration must be conducted on the local level. I believe that if the high 
schools develop this understanding of the day-by-day effect of local govern 
ment on the lives of all of us, it will naturally lead to participation by more 
of our citizens in government. Citizen participation—especially by our 
younger -citizens—must be one of the goals of our educational processes 
We are now engaged in a vast program of re-building and re-vitalizing ou 
city. But we will be successful only if our citizens participate directly in 
these programs 

We must do everything in our power to encourage more and more young 
people to enter the field of government service. Since our government has 
become more and more complicated, there is an urgent need for men and 
women who have been trained in our high schools and universities to 
carry out the many duties of local governm« nt. We have been recruiting 
young men and women from our universities to serve in the various city 
departments. Certainly there is no one as qualified as the high school 
principal to develop an appreciation among our youth of the responsibili 
ties and duties of good citizenship. I am proud to say that we in Chicago 
are fortunate that in our principals we have men and women who are wil 
ling to shoulder this responsibility—and work toward the common end of 
making our youth active citizens. 

There is much for you to see in your brief visit to Chicago. It is not 
necessary for me to spell out the facts and figures that make Chicago the 
industrial and financial giant of the Middle West. Chicago is the railroad 
hub of the nation, the trucking center of the continent, and we will soon 
take undisputed leadership as the air center of the nation. We are con 
structing super-highways that will truly make this city the crosstoads of 
mid-America. Chicago is the no. | city in the nation in the conservation 
field. The Hyde Park Re-development Project is a plan in which the city 
is actually rebuilding and rehabilitating an entire neighborhood. In the 
planning stage is the Fort Dearborn Project which envisions a 400-million 
dollar development on the near North Side. We are constructing the 
largest filtration plant in the world. 

Perhaps the biggest accomplishment is just in the near future. I refer to 
the development of the St. Lawrence Seaway. When this is completed, 
Chicago will become the inland port of the nation. Lake Calumet Harbor 
will be a port for ocean-going ships from around the world 

I could go on with this recital of tremendous building projects—but 
there is more to the Chicago story. I might say there is no city in the world 
which can boast so proudly about its new medical and educational build 
ing programs as the city of Chicago. Hundreds of millions of dollars are 
being spent for the Medical Center District, the Michael Reese Hospital 
project, the Illinois Institute of Technology, the University of Chicago 
development, the Northwestern University building program, as well as 
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many other programs being undertaken by our educational and medical 
institutions. 

Chicago is indeed a fitting city for this Anniversary Convention. Our 
city is the center of great educational institutions. They have contributed 
much toward modern educational concepts and administration. Our 
cultural institutions are among the foremost of their kind. Visit our Art 
Institute, The Museum of Natural History, The Adler Planetarium, The 
Museum of Science and Industry, our libraries, and other cultural in 
stitutions which are among the foremost of their kind. 

There is another side of Chicago which you must be sure to see in your 
brief visit here. Chicago is a city of churches and temples of every faith. 
Chicago is a city of parks and beaches, and our Jake front is one of the 
wonders of the world. Chicago is made up of the contributions of every 
race, religion, and nationality. It is made up of fine neighborhoods. I con- 
gratulate you on this fine convention and, once again, I welcome you to our 
city. 


Greetings by Vernon L. Nickell, Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
State Department of Public Instruction, Springfield, Illinois; and 
George S. Olsen, Superintendent-Principal, Lyons Township High 
School and Junior College, La Grange, Illinois, President of the Illinois 
Secondary-School Principals’ Association, and Chairman of the Illinois 
Convention Committee. 


Address: 
CRITICAL ISSUES IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL 


BENJAMIN C. WILLIs 


| nr a Chicago newspaper ran a series of feature stories about 
community leaders under the caption, “If I Had a Million Dollars.” Need- 
less to say, each individual outlined his dearest dreams for social better- 
ment. This morning I propose for each of you principals—not a million 
dollars which goes nowhere today in education—but a Dream School—and 
for any superintendents present I propose a complete set of them. 
What will your Dream School be like? Let us be fanciful and facetious 
for a moment. Mine will have expandable foundations and rubber walls. 
The art rooms will face resolutely north and the band room will lie beyond 
a soundproof barrier. Counselors’ offices will be decorated in muted tones 
with, of course, one brightly patterned wall. Every classroom will have a 
relaxed, master teacher in it every day. Each child will learn easily, and 
none will ever drop out. A TV, a tape recorder, a phonograph, a projector, 
a small aquarium, a greenhouse, and a circulating library will be standard 


Benjamin C. Willis is General Superintendent of School, Chicago City Schools, 
Chicago, Illinois 
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equipment in each classroom. And, of course, the principal's office will be 
routinely equipped with a comfortable couch and hotplate for office. Oh 
yes—I'll have a helicopter field on the roof for easy trips to museums and 
the zoo, too. So much for foolishness. 

Does this remind you of the childhood game of wishing? Or of the 
serious game of wishes whereby many of our troubled children reveal the 
pressures upon them? Now what are the realities of education today as 
revealed by our Dream School? The realities are problems of staffing, 
shortage crises, and issues concerning our program of education. 


PROBLEMS — CRISES — ISSUES 

Problems — crises — issues. I want to make some distinctions among 
them. Today we have the problem of a teacher shortage. When the short- 
age reaches present proportions, the problem becomes a crisis. But the 
teacher shortage is not an issue. It is a fact; not a point of debate. How- 
ever, the solution of the problem involves issues. 

Another example. Today we have the crisis of a building shortage 
throughout the country. It is no longer merely a problem. This shortage, 
too, is a fact, not an issue, although here, also solutions involve issues. 

Perhaps you recognize by definition of issue. After all it is from Webster 
—a point in debate on which the parties take affirmative and negative 
positions. There are innumerable educational debates today, but I shall 
omit some of them—Federal aid to education for example. This issue does 
not pertain solely to secondary education and I shall forego discussing it. 


THE SUPREME Issue 

I believe there is one supreme issue in secondary education today. The 
issue is simply this—Are we going to go forward in educating the youth of 
America? Are we going to continue to act on our belief in the sovereignty 
of the individual or are we going to subscribe to authoritarian methods 
of regimentation in the name of Democracy? The issue is clearly this—do 
we really believe that education should be universal? Do we believe that, 
through the education of all, the common man can be made uncommon, 
capable in crisis, ingenious under stress, and compassionate always? 

At issue today are the nature and direction of secondary education. 
Despite a growing junior college movement, the high school as the common 
school is the point of issue. Fomenting this issue are many of our prob- 
lems—problems of the mushrooming school population, the range of abili- 
ties in every classroom, of money, staff, and buildings. 

Typifying this issue are many arguments and pet causes, such as voca- 
tional versus general education, authoritarianism versus the doctrine of 
free choice, attacks on compulsory education laws and on regulations con- 
cerning child labor, and even attacks upon the competency of educators to 
solve educational problems. 

Confusing the issue are some very understandable human propensities. 
First, is the propensity to forget. We forget when we measure the mytho- 
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logical “good old days” against today. Frankly we do not remember what 
our school days were really like. We forget that twenty years ago we had 
a selected high-school population. We forget that there were then twenty 
years’ less knowledge to impart. We forget the world has changed and that 
yesterday's school would be an anachronism today. 

Second is the very human propensity to be a Monday morning quarter- 
back. There is absolutely nothing as surefire as hindsight. Third of the 
human propensities confusing the issue is this—the desire to up the ante. 
We have all seen it work. It is working now, I believe, in educational 
issues. Closely related to this is the desire of parents for something better 
for their children. Assuming that their educational experience, as they 
remember it on Monday morning, was good, they want a better one—that 
is more of what they remember as good—for their children. The propen- 
sity offers us our greatest opportunity. This we can work with, but we must 
work with it without disillusioning these parents or disabusing them of 
their faulty memories. Here above all, we must go forward. These propen- 
sities are adult propensities. They are among the most helpful and hope- 
ful characteristics of people when they are kept in perspective. Unfortu- 
nately this is easier said than done. 

But what of some characteristics of youth today that cloud or con- 
dition our issues? In March, I shall have the delight of lunching with some 
hundred and sixty Chicago public school students at an all-day con- 
ference. I look forward to this each year, and to other groups like this 
one, because there is no satisfaction in education equal to the responsive- 
ness and vitality of eager, thoughtful young people. 

Some doubting Thomases may answer that this will be a selected group; 
thay may say I should see them when they are not on their best behavior. 
Well, I know both assertions are true. But I believe this group will be 
representative of our student body—and everyone has a right to be judged 
and to be remembered at his best. Teachers, also, have a right to be judged 
and remembered at their best. 

In this group will be all talents, all aspirations, all backgrounds, all 
problems—and all the future. These young people will represent their 
communities, our city and nation. They are prey to all the tensions that 
we have to withstand, without our experience. What are yesterday and 
tomorrow to them? All they know is the present. Today's youth remember 
no hard times. They do not recall the days before radio, airplanes, or 
laundromats. These may still be miracles to us; to our children they are 
as much a part of mundane living as automobiles, telephones, and drug 
stores are to us. 

We cannot turn the clock back. We cannot expect our young people to 
view the world with our eyes—with our vision at 20/20, to boot. For the 
truth is our young people are more the product of the age than we are. We 
have made the age; the age has in turn helped to make them. 

Of course they are thoughtless at times, restless, disrespectful, impatient, 
sometimes superficial, and even cruel. Were we never so at their age? 
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And are they always so? Of course not. They are also considerate, serious, 
reverent, patient, profound, and kind. They resemble us, but they will 
never be like us. One of the abiding historical conflicts is the conflict be 
tween youth and age. At its heart is the pulsing desire of all men to 
independence, to selfhood. This is the ladder on which the race has 
climbed, for man’s course is upward and his strivings are for good. 

Once our population was regarded as stable. The family settled down 
in one spot for years at a time. Today our population is skyrocketing and 
the country is on the march. Once we spent our evenings reading because 
there was little else to do. Now there are meetings for every night, radio, 
TV, and the movies. In many homes, the living room doubles as a bed- 
room; the kitchen as laundry. There is no privacy in many homes, no 
community of interest, and no center of living. These conditions are part 
of the environment of our young people. Our young people react, absorb 
and are influenced by these conditions. Whether we like it or not—this is 
the way our youth lives because this is the way we adults live. 

lo try to discuss the critical issues today without this scant description 
of our times and our people would be like quoting out of context. We are 
sensitive about contexts today. 

I have said that the issue is whether we are forward or back; whether 
education is to continue to be universal; whether the high school is to con 
tinue to be part of the common school; whether we shall use democrati« 
or authoritarian methods. These are all different faces of the same prism 
all, elaborations of the same questions. The answers should be swift and 
ringing. America has come to accept the fact that every child has a right 
to as much education as he wants and needs for his benefit and society's. 
We have raised our compulsory age limits to insure their attending and 
we have diversified our curriculum to care for them. 

But as the range in ability spreads, the range in achievement spreads 
also. As students’ interests vary, their motivation will vary, if the course 
offerings do not reflect these interests. It has been our task to move our 
programs to meet students at diverse levels of ability. Taking our young 
people where they are and contributing effectively to their knowledge, 
skill, and understanding has become the task of the secondary school. 
Universal education means a multi-track program of learning for all citi- 
zens. 

Today this concept is threatened. The challenges to these principles 
are subtle and expert, and even often unconscious. For instance, we heat 
much about going back to the fundamentals (as if we had ever left them) . 
What is really being suggested is an arbitrary standard of achievement 
applied to every individual without regard to his ability and interest. 
This is the step backward. By this we would demand the same kind and 
degree of achievement of everyone. Where is democracy then? 

We hear a great deal—less each day fortunately—about how and why 
Johnny cannot read. Few people outside our own profession have stopped 
to ask the central question— which Johnny? Or the second question—do 
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the schools know he can’t read? But out of this question—why can’t Johnny 
read—there is building one of the pressures against high school as the com- 
mon school. 

The fact here is plain—if we raise the hurdles, if we maintain ulterior 
and absolute standards in a narrow pattern of subjects, we shall squeeze 
some of our high-school pupils out onto the streets. We shall, perforce, 
go backward to the time when high-school pupils were a selected group 
selected on academic proficiency. 

The over-riding issue then is the issue of universal education. However, 
if you agree with me that this issue shall be decided in the affirmative 
that schools in a democracy must serve all of the young people and con- 
tribute effectively to their growth, development and acceptance of civic 
responsibility—we must face the succeeding issues. It is not enough to have 
a dream of the universal program of education. We must make the dream 
a reality. To do so we must accept some of the challenges inherent in it. 
Several of these challenges lie in the field of curriculum. 

We have, on one hand, a traditional pattern of education at the high- 
school level, and, on the other hand, all we have learned about the needs of 
children and all we know about the demands of modern society. If we 
examine our present, typical high school, we will find that its major em- 
phasis is reminiscent of the day when the sole purpose in attending high 
school was to prepare for the ministry, teaching, or the other professions. 
The high school of yesterday was strictly college-preparatory, and the 
school of today still bears that stamp. 

The vocational high school was developed in an effort to supplement this 
type of training since we sensed long ago that it was inadequate for all 
youth. But in separating academic from vocational education in our think- 
ing and planning, we have confused the basic issues. We have implied an 
either-or philosophy. Whether bound for college or not, all our young 
people will vote, will work, will rear a family, will live and participate in a 
community. They will all need communicative and computational skills. 
In this sense, any good education must contain an artful blending of the 
general and practical content for effective living in a changing world. 

There are two steps to take to this end. First we must enlist the under- 
standing and co-operative thought of parents and community leaders. It 
is not enough for us educators to know where we are going and how we 
mean to get there. Nor are the efforts of school personnel enough. The 
nature of educational experience for youth is a community concern and a 
community project. Together, laymen and educators must study the issues 
and explore the resources. Laymen have a meaningful role, and an active 
contribution to make. Mere acquiescence to our ideas by laymen will not 
serve the purpose of youth. 

Second, we must put all of our own ingenuity to work to organize the 
time of pupils so that the proper emphasis is attained. This may mean try- 
ing truly revolutionary organizational patterns. Let us consider just one. 
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Most high schools comprise a single organizational unit whether the 
school population is 500 or 2,000. We are familiar with the warmth and 
closeness in a school of 500, and the comparative impersonal coldness of 
the large school. Suppose, however, the school of 2,000 were organized 
not as one unit but as four units of 500 students each. We would then 
have the human values of the small school and the efhiciency of the large. 

Let us take another example, this time from the curriculum and the 
community. We are all agreed that our curricular studies must accord 
to each youngster the proper place of the historical past and its implications 
for today’s living. We say youth must have practical experience in living 
with today’s social problems. But are we using all our local resources to 
give our young people practical experience in the community? I think not. 

For example, here in Chicago we have many civic enterprises, including 
a network of museums, institutions, and community service organizations. 
I am certain that our long-run civic betterment programs here in Chicago 
would be greatly aided if the Board of each of these institutions appointed 
an advisory committee of young people. Consider the point of view they 
could contribute and the practice in civic responsibility they would ac- 
quire. In the long run, our program of universal education will stand or 
fall on the effectiveness with each individual. 

The years of adolescence—the high-school years—are crucial in each 
youth's development. During this formative period he develops his con 
cept of himself. We must take care that this concept is consistent with his 
own needs and the needs of society. During these years, through the com- 
bined efforts of teachers, parents, and community institutions, he begins 
to define his own social role and his place in a changing world. Experiences 
he has under the direction of teachers, parents, and employers at this time 
help him decide on his career pattern. He begins to see himself in terms 
of responsibilities to family, friends, and community projects. This is the 
time for him to refine skills that allow him to gain personal satisfaction 
without doing it at the expense of others. During this time the youth 
chooses to be, or not to be, a dedicated and devoted person interested in 
long-term community good. 

Long before our time, education was conceived as the foundation of a 
free, happy, and benevolent nation. Our challenge today then consists of 
upholding the supreme issue of universality of education and of providing 
a program with vision and meaning by which this lofty concept can be at- 
tained. 

CONCLUSION 


When I began, I spoke facetiously of a Dream School. Of course we know 
that helicopter fields on the school roof are as absurd as rubber walls— and 
as unecessary. Really all you need for a Dream School are high purposes, 
creative teachers, a good organization, and a responsive public. Given 
these, the needed buildings, playgrounds, books, chalk, basketballs, and 
audio-visual equipment will come. 
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The principal (p-a-1) will, of course, be there from the beginning. 
He is at once the symbol of the purposes, the alter-ego of the creative teach- 
ers, the leader of the organization, and the confidant of the public. Upon 
him converge the problems, crises, issues, and pressures of his school com 
munity. It the school is essentially a spirit—which it is—he is its tangible 
self. If the school is indigenous—as it must be—he is the community. If 
the school is America—as it is—he must be the prime American, all-accept- 
ing, encouraging, and, himsclf, aspiring. 

Now, what is the Dream School? First it is all-embracing. In it there is 
a place for every child of all the people, regardless of his past and his 
future. In it the youth may make his own place, regardless of his gifts. 
In it he may find his place by free choice. He will not be put into it or 
squeezed out of it by adult fiat. The Dream Shcool is the universal school, 
part of the common school. 

In the Dream High School, print shop will be known to be as cultural as 
orchestra, for culture will be accepted as excellence of performance, not 
as aesthetics. Standards for the youth's achievement will depend upon 
the individual's ability; and his educational experiences upon his needs 
and interests. His will be the ‘seamless coat of learning” with ideas from 
woodshop, as well as geometry and business law, as well as Cicero. There 
will be no hierarchy of subjects in the Dream High School, because there 
will be no hierarchy of talents or aspirations. As a result, each youth will 
develop to his highest potential and, in so doing, achieve goals beyond 
those of his elders. 

As the youth matures during his school experience, within the framework 
of the school, the Drean High School will help him find goals for after 
high school that are acceptable and possible for him. This will involve 
community co-operation for work experience, informational programs, 
and ultimate placement. Through both instruction and guidance and the 
twin elements of the educational program, the school will reach out 
beyond its own walls with, and for, the student. In the Dream High School 
there will be no chasm between the formal education of youth and the 
continuing educational experience of adult life. In the Dream High 
School, organization will be the servant, not the master. For the school is 
people, not charts or numbers. 

Perhaps, above all in the Dream High School, the right values will dic- 
tate. “A value,” said Harold Taylor, “is the name for an act of choice.” 
Thus we never escape our values, for we are choosing constantly. The 
dream-like high school and the undream-like, both, are predicated upon a 
sense of values. There are worthy and unworthy values; democratic and 
undemocratic; high and low values. To a greater extent than we realize, 
sometimes, the values that are apparently thrust upon us as school adminis 
trators are the values of our own choice, whether by affirmation or default. 


In his book, Civilization on Trial, Toynbee speaks with some concern 
about our outlook on history. Because my concern about the present out- 
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look on education parallels his thoughts, I shall paraphrase some of his 
remarks. 

Today, without realizing it, we are of two minds about education. While 
our educational horizon has been expanding vastly, our educational vision 

what we actually do see in contrast to what we now could see if we chose 

has been contracting to the narrow field of what a submarine commander 
sces through his periscope. The periscope view of education—that is our 
danger. Let those of us whose life work is teaching be sure that we con 
tinue to see the full sweep of the horizon that others may see it also. 

As a part of our American civilization, secondary education is on 
trial. The issues are drawn and the pressures are mounting. There are 
powerful voices on both sides. I do not need to quote the seering criticisms, 
but I would remind you of the forces for good. In the foreword to David 
Drieman’s new book, How To Get Better Schools, Roy Larsen said, “This 
is not the time to change our minds about universal education. This is the 
time to reafirm that commitment.” 

Education that is universal; the high school as the common school; 
a flexible program broad enough for all youth—these are the critical issues. 
On these hinge the future of our country. For these we must all work, 
ceaselessly and imaginatively. If we do not, the cause of public secondary 
education will go backward instead of forward, and for the first time in 
America the issue of democracy will be lost. 
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Saturday, February 25, 2:30 P.M. 


Junior High School Section 


WILuirorp Room, (3rd Floor) 


Theme: A FORWARD LOOK AT JUNIOR HIGH-SCHOOL 
EDUCATION 


Presiding: George L. Cleland, Secondary-School Consultant of the State 
Department of Education, Topeka, Kansas; and First Vice-President of 
the National Association of Secondary-School Principals. 


Addresses: 


CHANGING FUNCTIONS OF THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


Roscoe V. CRAMER 


HE junior high school has been described in various ways in educa- 
tional literature. These comments point out that there have been rum- 
blings of discontent with junior high schools: 


A miniature senior high school 
An overgrown elementary school 
Copy cat of old four-year high school 
The present programs of most junior high schools obsolete 
Sort of step child in educational organization 
The typical junior high school, imitation of the senior high school 
The junior high school, a mistake or landmark 
A place where early teenagers do something, do many things, do anything, 
chaos with hue and cry let's get back to fundamentals. 
Another school, another gap to disturb youth in climbing the twelve rounds 
of the ladder of public education 
Another school curriculum out of touch with the real nature and problems 
of early adolescents in a democratic society 
A school in which the age of the students defies analysis 
It is obvious that these statements describe what has happened in too 
many junior high schools of the past, and they will describe what is being 
done in some of the junior high schools today. 
These statements indicate that educators in colleges and public schools, 
have frequently forgotten the original objectives of a new school, pro 


Roscoe V. Cramer is Principal of the Switzer Elementary School and West Junior 
High School in Kansas City, Missouri; and Summer Lecturer in College of Education at 
University of Minnesota in Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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posed and planned, from 1900 to 1920, by such educationists as Nicholas 
Murray Butler, Thomas H. Briggs, Thorndike, Ayres, Strayer, Koos, 
and others. This new school was originally designed to meet the needs and 
problems of early teenagers in the seventh, eighth, and ninth grades who 
were just between childhood and later adolescence. But, during the last 
half century, several unfortunate things have happened to this new school 
in practice: 

1. It was named a junior high school. And many city school systems, 
have built their junior high-school buildings as large as their senior high 
schools and on the same site. Then, they have required the same prepara- 
tion for teachers in junior high schools that has been required of teachers 
in senior high schools. Naturally the educational programs of these large 
junior high schools soon become too impersonal and too mature. They 
were frequently out of touch with the real nature and problems of early 
adolescents in a democratic society. 

2. Another contributing cause for the junior high school being an imi- 
tation of the senior high school is found in the six-year secondary schools. 
The junior high schools of these six-year schools often become the image 
of senior high schools. To avoid this schools organization mistake, larger 
city school systems are now housing their junior high schools in separate 
buildings on different sites from senior high schools whenever the enroll- 
ment of the school district justifies their separation. 

3. Another major resistance force to the junior high-school movement 
has been the traditional departmental plan of instruction in seventh and 
eighth grades which is attached to an elementary school. After completing 
the eighth grade in these overgrown elementary schools, the early teen- 
agrs are promoted to a four-year high school. At the present time, many 
of the school systems with the 8-4 plan in operation fully realize that it is 
not a sound psychologically; but they consider it better than the tradi- 
tional junior high school which is ‘‘a copy cat” of the senior high school. 

4. Too many junior high schools have been housed in older buildings 
or vacant rooms of elementary schools; and some of the junior high-school 
grades, especially eighth and ninth, have frequently been shifted to senior 
high-school buildings where they do not belong. But the trend today is 
for these independent acting youngsters in grades 7, 8, and 9 to be housed 
in separate junior high-school buildings with following space and facilities: 

a. A maximum enrollment of 1000 pupils 

b. Classrooms with 30 to 40 square per pupil, especially for common learnings 
and science classrooms. 

c. Adequate space and facilities for gymnasiums, auditorium, library, home- 
making, industrial arts, music, art, speech, health services, school and community 
recreational activities, and playgrounds. 


Therefore, the important educational pending issue is concerned with 
junior high schools not being considered any longer as “a sort of stepchild 
in the educational organization,” and as a cheap school. 
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A study of the patterns of school organizations of national scope was 
made for the decade from 1938 to 1948. It showed that the number of 
junior high schools had actually decreased for the first decade since their 
beginning in 1910. And in 1944, professional workers of the National Edu- 
cation Association and the National Association of Secondary-School prin- 
cipals, started a critical evaluation of secondary education and pub- 
lished their findings in THE BULLETIN, entitled, “Education for All Ameri- 
can Youth.” 

Immediately it was apparent to both parents and profesional workers 
that the junior high schools for nearly a half century had remained too 
long as an overgrown elementary school too young for seventh, eighth, and 
ninth graders or a miniature senior high school too old for those early 
teenage youth. 

By mid-century a sudden awakening had taken place in junior high 
school education. Professors of teacher-training institutions and state 
departments of education are now recognizing the junior high school as a 
major and universal type of school organization with distinct educational 
functions to perform, different from those in any other type of school. In 
fact this awakening or rather resurrection of the junior high school has 
been so rapid that the number of junior-senior and separate junior high 
schools in 1952 exceeded the number of four-year high schools for the first 
time in the history of education in America. And more than two thirds of 
all the students enrolled in secondary schools from the seventh through 
the twelfth grade were in junior-senior and separate junior high schools. 

How many more four-year high schools will be reorganized by 1960? 
The answer to this question is obvious because there really has been a cru- 
sade for improving the educational program of youth in the stage of early 
adolescence. No longer can educationists write truthfully that the junior 
high school is a “mistake” or “obsolete,” because there has been a resur- 
rection of the junior high school from the grave of educational tra- 
dition. However, this educational resurrection has been much slower 
than this young teacher expected who was always very tired. She was so 
tired that she thought that she never would get rested. Then the older 
teacher said to her, “Oh, yes, my dear, you'll get rested some day. Some 
day they will dig a big hole in the ground and they'll put you in a big 
box and place you down in that hole, and then you can rest, and rest, and 
rest.” But the young teacher was not much comforted. “It would just 
be my luck, she replied, “If the very next day is resurrection.” 

Now in the midst of this great Renaissance of junior high-school educa- 
tion, the real functions of this new universal school must be studied, 
investigated, taught, and evaluated from time to time. Recently, when the 
committee on Junior High School Education of the National Association 
of Secondary-School Principals was planning a program of national action, 
it was regretable that there was so little substantial research in the area of 
junior high school education. No wonder, educationists have written that 
“the age of junior high-school students defies analysis.” 
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Finally, this discussion on the changing functions of junior high 
schools should now be confined to identifying at least three basic functions 
and also point out some of the ways for their fulfillment in school opera- 
tions from day to day, week to week, and month to month. 


BASIC PRINCIPLES 


The total educational program of the junior high school is first based 
on significant psychological facts and individual differences and needs 
of preadolescent youth, then necessary subject matter. This first basic 
function is to know and understand the important psychological facts and 
home and community background of each student of junior high-school 
age; and then, in the light of this information, the teachers and students 
plan a curriculum that will meet individual needs of all students in a 
democratic society. In performing this unique function of a junior high 
school, the timing of what should be done first is usually in error. The 
cart is generally before the horse. But too many junior high schools 
have considered subject matter first and then they had a high percentage 
of retardation, overageness, maladjustment, and dropouts. 

Naturally, the first major step in the fulfillment of this basic function is 
for teacher-training institutions to prepare teachers to be more proficient 
in recognizing some of the psychological characteristics of early teenagers 
in junior high school, such as restlessness with short attention span, in- 
stability and impatience, peer code and loyalty to group as they live in 
society, problem of psycho-sexual readiness, infantile recurrences or 
kid stuff, independence of parents, and eagerness to please but at other 
times belligerent with adults.' Before a school organization is set up and 
curriculum is planned, these unique psychological characteristics and edu- 
cational situations of preadolescent youth should be considered by princi- 
pals, counselors, and teachers: 

1. All youth of junior high-school age are now required to attend school. 
And their entrance to junior high school is rapidly changing to a social- 
maturity basis from a subject-achievement basis or mental-ability basis. 
To provide an educational program for all youth of junior high-school 
age naturally requires more flexibility and less standardization than is now 
found in the organization and curriculum of senior high schools. 

2. The findings of research that the so-called failures when overage do 
better when promoted than when retained are rapidly resulting in the 
policy of substituting “maximum individual achievement goals for mini- 
mum grade achievement goals.” 

3. Utilization of work experience for a class period or two each day 
has been used very effectively in West Junior High School to take care of 
the restless and indifferent pupil from a whole day of formal class work, 
especially between the ages of fifteen to sixteen. To hold the work permit, 


‘Fritz Redl. Some Peaychological Facta About Junior High School Children, Strengths, and 
Weaknesses of the Junior High. U. 8. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of 
Education, Washington, D. C. 
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the student is guided to do his best in all subjects and activities remaining 
on his program. 


5. Classification is now predominately done as students live in a demo- 
cratic society “by accepting the wide range of ability found in all classes 
as inevitable, accept it as something good, highly desirable, and necessary 
in the scheme of things.”” Ever since the staff at West Junior High School 
started a program of common learnings in 1944, mental-ability grouping 
of students who are generally over-suspicious about their standing with 
their peers in school, has tried to have all students—gifted, average, and 
slower learners—work fully up to their abilities in all subjects and activities 
by doing these things: 


a. Teachers identify the gifted, average, and slow learners in their classes, 
as they live in society from a comprehensive cumulative record system and from 
an achievement testing program at the beginning and near the end of each 
school year for every student. 

b. Teachers consider gifted children who are not working up to their abilities 
as doing unsatisfactory work for passing each grade reporting period, just the 
same as for average and slow workers who do not do their best. 

c. Teachers report to the counselor all students—gifted, average, and slow 
learners—who are doing unsatisfactory work at the middle of each grade-report- 
ing period. Then, the counselor helps the teacher stimulate, challenge, and 
motivate each pupil to do his best to pass by the end of the grade-reporting 
period by conference, case study, parent conference, principal conference, visit- 
ing teacher assistance, nurse and physician, and appeal to student to do his best 
to be on the scholarship honor roll as part of the annual school award assembly. 
In this assembly many other kinds of awards are also earned by students of all 
levels of learning, such as accomplishment in band, music, industrial arts, typing, 
intramurals, art, health, library reading, etc. 

d. The supervising principal provides in-service training to help teachers 
identify and determine when each pupil performs up to his capacities. During 
the last few years, the graduate students in several of my classes at University of 
Minnesota have surveyed recent educational literature and prepare a list of 
thirty-six ways and techniques by which teachers may predict more accurately 
when pupils are performing up to their abilities. 

e. Remedial classes are organized not to exceed twenty students in common 
learnings and arithmetic for extreme slow learners in seventh and eighth grade. 
But there are no remedical classes in the ninth grade because the larger number 
of elective subjects takes care of their individual differences. These remedial 
classes are needed, for the students are of three cultures, limited family and 
neighborhood resources, and sometimes enrolled in regular classes with heavy 


enrollments. 


There are many other educational procedures for helping teachers to 
gear their teaching to meet the individual differences of students. But 
current educational literature and research indicate there is less and less 
mental-ability grouping of these over-sensitive preadolescent youth, except 
for solving specific local educational problems. In order to keep from 
letting the cat out of the bag with ensuring heart break for the dull and 
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snobbery for the bright, more grouping of subject matter or enrichment of 
curriculum is the trend in modern junior high-school education. 


DISCOVERING PROBLEMS 


Another step in helping to fulfill this basic function is for teachers 
to know how to find out the individual, home, and community problems 
confronting early teenagers who sometimes go to pieces at school because 
of serious problems in and out of school. The local school administration 
can assist teachers in this particular responsibility by having a good 
cumulative record card system; a block of time for teachers of required 
subjects to become better acquainted with their students and plan to- 
gether the curriculum; ample personal interest subjects, exploratory 
courses, and club and interest group activities. The schedule of interest 
group activities vary from one day per week on the regular program of 
studies, as now in operation in the junior high schools of St. Paul, Min- 
nesota, special activity period daily or weekly, or activities included in 
the regular common learnings or single period classroom curriculums. In 
West Junior High School, this year, the following procedures help teachers 
to solve home and community problems ‘of their students: 

1. The family backgrounds of all students from the census cards and cumula- 
tive records showed that one-half of their students were living with only one 
parent or no parent. 

2. Since reading material is nonexistent or limited in homes of most of the 
students in this school district, each common learnings class spends one period 
every two weeks in a public library for the purpose of selecting easy books which 
they desire to read and enjoy with the guidance of their teacher and librarian 
as an individual recreational and functional class reading activity. “The Every 
Pupil Library Reading Program.” (See the High School Journal, November 1955, 
University of North Carolina Press, Chapel Hill, North Carolina.) 

3. After school, physical examinations, correction of dental and other physical 
defects are a part of the health curriculum because only a limited number of 
parents in this downtown area do not have family dentists and physicians with 
whom they can make appointments for their children. 

4. Through school staff and community planning, recreation is provided as 
an extended part of the curriculum after school hours, in the evenings, and on 
Saturday mornings because in this particular neighborhood there are more 
taverns than there are churches and wholesome recreational centers. 

5. Community resources are utilized through audio-visual aids, class con- 
ferences by competent people in the community, and five or more class trips per 
grade by teachers and students. 


A TRANSITIONAL SCHOOL BETWEEN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
AND JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
The second basic function of the junior high school is a transitional 
one between youth in later childhood and preadolescent youth. This 
function was one of the chief purposes for the creation of a junior high 
school between 1900 to 1920, but it has seldom been performed satisfac- 
torily until junior high schools accepted a block of time or common learn- 
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ings program. The most important advantages of common learnings are 
that the program makes it easier transition from elementary-school pro- 
cedure and that pupils are less confused and more readily oriented into 
their first secondary school—the junior high school. 


There is still considerable hesitation to a block of time for improving 
the teaching of what was formerly called fundamental or required subject 
areas. But by 1954, thirty-one per cent of separate junior high schools 
and junior-senior high schools reported classes in a block of time for teach- 
ing general education, common learnings, or core curriculum. In this 
recent report, seventy-three per cent of the junior high schools, com- 
bined and separate, included the required subjects of English and social 
studies; and thirty-six per cent of these schools reported classes in seventh 
grade, thirty per cent in eighth grade, twenty per cent in ninth grade, 
and fourteen per cent in grades ten to twelve.? More than the majority of 
1,250 junior high schools now use some block-time classes in their daily 
schedules.* 

In some states, teacher-training institutions are now preparing more 
teachers to teach common learnings programs than there are positions 
available. Thus, the lag in the improvement of this transitional function 
is partly blocked by local city school systems and their junior high schools 
which have few, if any reasons, when there are sufficient prepared common 
learnings teachers. 


A TRANSITIONAL SCHOOL BETWEEN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
AND SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


This third basic function is to teach and guide boys and girls with 
normal attendance and health, so effectively that they will! not need to be 
in junior high schools rarely more than three years and be prepared to work 
up to their fullest capacities and to want to enter a comprehensive senior 
school for the purposes of preparing to go to college, taking vocational 
courses, learning a trade, or preparing for successful work experience. 
In fully assuming this third basic function, junior high schools must also 
be somewhat like senior high schools. Their students should have many 
kinds of learning experiences before entering a senior high school. 


Naturally, the last year in junior high school should have a number of 
courses and subjects on an elective basis which resembles somewhat the 
program of studies in a comprehensive senior high school. Furthermore, 
the ninth-grade common learnings should include aptitude and prevoca- 
tional studies and tests and first hand experiences in the community as 
well as citizenship in local, state, and national governments. Thus, these 
preadolescents just before moving to senior high school can answer these 
common questions: Who am I? What am I most interested in doing in 


*Carlos DeZafra, Jr., “General Education, Where It Stands Today,” The Clearing House, 


Volume 28, Number 7, March 1954. 
*“The Daily Schedule in 1,250 Junior High Schools,” THE BULLETIN of the NASSP. No. 220, 


May 19656. 
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senior high school? What courses in senior high school will be of most 
value to me? 

During the last decade, statistics definitely show that the practices of 
junior high schools have been an influential factor in increasing the hold 
ing power of senior high schools. In 1941, thirty-three per cent of the 
pupils in fifth grade in 1934 were graduated from senior high school. But 
in 1951, 50.5 per cent of pupils in fifth grade in 1944, were graduated 
from senior high school. 

In conclusion, the changing function of junior high school requires that 
its educational program rest on these four corner stones to be a landmark 
and not a mistake in a public education program of at least twelve grades 


1. Geared to the individual differences of students 

2. Based on the most effective ways that preadolescents learn 

3. Founded upon the solution of individual and community real life problems 

4. Organized so that each pupil will always do his best to command tools of 
learning and appreciate the heritage of American culture. 


He who dares to teach in a junior high school with at least three basi« 
and distinctive functions will never cease to learn and change 


WORKING TOGETHER TO DEVELOP BETTER PROGRAMS 


W. EArt SAMs 


2: enthusiasm with which many junior high-school principals work 
together for the purpose of developing better educational programs in 
their schools is most encouraging. It is probable the 240 California 
junior high school principals are no exception to the other secondary- 
school administrators of the nation in their desire to improve methods 
of instruction, school facilities, and the professional training of their 
teachers. Some of the accomplishments of these administrators, however, 
may be of interest because they represent an emphasis that other school 
districts are currently exploring. 

The speaker was almost overcome by the fear of being too self-centered 
if comments were made pertaining to the program in his state, but the 
decision to discuss the work of California junior high-school administra- 
tors was reached after the U. S. Office of Education announced that, in 
enrollments, California now leads the nation. From our 2,282,706 ele- 
mentary- and secondary-school children in 1955, we have learned a great 
deal about the things we should do to strengthen the educational program 
of California. It is encouraging to note a large group of public school 
administrators hard at work constantly searching out ways of doing the 
job better. 


W. Earl Sams is Consultant in Secondary Education for the State Department of 
Education in Sacramento, California. 
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A review of the minutes covering the eight Saturday meetings of the 
sixty-three high-school administrators of California is truly an inspiration. 
They describe meetings in two separate geographical centers of the state 
one in Los Angeles and the other in the San Francisco-Bay Area. Each meet 
ing is always held in a different school and the principal, with the help of 
some staff, serves as host, as coffee is provided the men and women who 
have traveled often as far as 120 miles to attend the meeting. One meet- 
ing each year is held on a state college campus in both the northern and 
southern parts of the state as the emphasis is devoted to teacher training 
for junior high schools. 

We have become quite concerned about the junior high-school cre- 
dential in California. It has been a major consideration for several years 
because it requires only four years of education and thus represents 
teachers who have less training than the five-year requirement for general 
secondary credentials. As our administrators have worked together for 
the purpose of improving the requirements for the junior high-school 
credential, they have observed it is serving a real purpose for out-of-state 
teacher transfers who can be employed in many districts that will not 
make them permanent until the general secondary credential is earned 
with the extra year and special courses required. 

These junior high-school principals consistently include their super- 
intendents in deliberations that involve such problems as credential 
requirements. The honest attempt to strengthen teacher education pro- 
grams in California is dealt with in other ways. Two state colleges this 
fall were the scene of all-day conferences on teacher training methods. 
One outcome is the summer 1956 course announced by San Francisco 
State College, “Materials and Methods for the Core Program”. Other 
outcomes of these conferences are the courses on junior high-school cur- 
riculum and administration announced by the Long Beach and Los 
Angeles State Colleges. The appeal of junior high-school principals for 
special training devoted to instructional methods based on the nature 
and needs of seventh-, eighth-, and ninth-grade boys and girls are being 
heeded by our colleges engaged in teacher education. 

Other topics included in the deliberations of the two committees since 
September 1955 are: Programs for Mentally Retarded, Problems of the 
Maladjusted, Meeting the Needs of the Gifted, Science and Mathematics 
Instruction in the Junior High School, Core Curriculum and Instruc- 
tional Methods, More Adequate Financing, Reorganization in Some 
Districts To Produce Two-Year Junior High Schools and Reduce Four- 
Year Junior High Schools to Three Years in Other Districts, and A 
Statement of Objectives and Philosophy. 

The California junior high-school administrators havent's concluded 
their deliberations on the statement of objectives and philosophy for the 
junior high school, but they have progressed to the point that a partial 
consensus has been reached. You will recall that these are the adminis- 
trators who, in 1949, produced the Handbook for California Junior High 
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Schools, and these administrators are the same group of stimulating 
educators that decided, in 1953, to produce a color film depicting the 
aims and objectives of the junior high school, and in a few short weeks 
came up with a production that has received international acclaim. 
Parenthetically, Mrs. Wagstaff, Executive Secretary of the Junior High 
School Council of California, that produced the film, has just reported 
the United States Information Agency has purchased two copies for show- 
ing overseas. 

This group of active administrators, in a few short wecks, have been 
reviewing their philosophy of the junior high school and attempting to 
reduce it to a few simple words for the lay and professional public in 
California. The following are points on which a reasonable consensus 
has been reached: (no attempt will be made to indicate minority opinions 
nor to state the degree of emphasis reached, but for what it is worth here 
is what some California junior high-school administrators believe about 
high schools) 

The function of the junior high school is to provide educational experiences 
and activities which develop and train to their highest capacity the physical, 
mental, social, moral, and aesthetic powers of young adolescent pupils in grades 
7, 8, and 9. Since these schools possess the combined enrollment of youth from 
many elementary schools in the surrounding areas, they are able to provide 
special programs and appropriate instructional facilities. 

The junior high school is dedicated to the task of helping each pupil develop 
to his maximum capacity by acquiring all possible skill in reading, writing, arith- 
metic, and listening and speaking. It is also committed to the responsibility of 
building upon the excellent foundation provided by the elementary schools in 
basic concepts of health, family life, the rights and duties of citizenship, the 
world of science, a sense of moral and spiritual values and guidance toward the 
world of work and education, and the development of individual talents and 
skills. 

We believe the junior high-school optimum size is approximately 1,500 pupils, 
and that an effective program can be offered in a school as small as 500 or as 
large as 2,500. Circumstances alter this factor making it necessary for one to 
agree that an effective program can be offered in a school of any size. We 
believe that the optimum junior high schools have exceptional opportunities for 
meeting the needs of young adolescents through a curriculum that achieves the 
following: 

1. Provides exploratory experiences in music, art, science, homemaking, indus- 
trial arts, typing, dramatics, and language through which youth discover their 
own capacities, aptitudes, and interests. Through these discoveries they are 
helped to make intelligent educational plans for career and avocational pursuits. 

2. Provides for relating or articulating previously learned concepts and skills 
with current studies and activities. This is achieved through the constant use 
of things previously learned in home room, shop classes, science, and all other 
areas of the curriculum. It includes adequate preparation for advanced study 
consistent with the educational objectives, maturity level, and capacities of each 


learner. 
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3. Provides for the best possible integration of attitudes, concepts, and skills 
into effective social behavior patterns through studies and activities which are 
both planned co-operatively, student centered, and facilitated by teachers who 
are trained in particular subject areas and are desirous of working with the 
adolescent youth. 

4. Provides differentiated courses or learning experiences which are based 
upon special needs of adolescents, and teachers with special training and ap- 
propriate instructional materials to work with gifted youth, the slow learner, 
and the emotionally disturbed. 

5. Provides guidance and counseling services that are co-ordinated by per- 
sonnel trained in this field, aided by teacher-counselors, self-appraisal activities, 
testing, interest inventories, parent-teacher conferences and increasing aware- 
ness that all adolescents have interests that can be utilized to motivate learning. 

6. Provides socializing experiences with mixed groups to help adolescents 
adopt wholesome attitudes toward members of the opposite sex, different 
religious beliefs, or racial backgrounds. 

In conclusion, we believe the three-year junior high school has successfully 
withstood the test of forty years and has become an accepted part of the standard 
school district organization. We do not believe that all good instruction for 
adolescent youth is provided in junior high schools because we know that many 
excellent teachers are found in eight-year elementary schools. We know that all 
school districts cannot economically establish junior high schools, and we would 
urge all communities to examine carefully their needs and educational capaci- 
ties before attempting reorganization to form a junior high school. 

I am confident the California junior high-school administrators will 
continue their deliberations on the statement of objectives and philoso- 
phy. Eventually it will take a form that will receive general consensus 
throughout the state. In addition, these administrators will produce a 
brief statement of the learning experiences that should be provided in a 
well-rounded junior high school consisting of grades seven, eight, and 
nine. 

We viewed the recent junior high-school work of the National Associa- 
tion of Secondary-School Principals with real enthusiasm and together 
we have carefully reviewed the questionnaires and requests for informa- 
tion submitted by Dr. Ellsworth Tompkins. During our State Conference 
in San Diego, March 23-28, we look forward to hearing about the good 
work in progress elsewhere in the nation as he reports to us. Some of the 
topics to be studied during the Spring Conference which are not men- 
tioned above are as follows: Grouping for Maximum Learning, Methods 
of Improving Reading, Promising Administrative Practices, Building 
Morale, and Defining the Administrator's Role. 

Recent samplings of curriculum offerings and trends in California 
have revealed the following: 

1. Science and mathematics are required by all junior high schools. The 
replies of all seventh- and eighth-grade arithmetic teachers of California to a 
questionnaire revealed they placed much emphasis on making arithmetic mean- 
ingful. Careful scrutiny of the objectives and course content outlined by all 
teachers reveals emphasis is placed upon meaningful arithmetic as it applies to 
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the world around youth and the infinite problems associated with their thoughts 
and daily actions. All modern seventh- and eighth-grade teachers were concerned 
with transportation, communications, related achievements of science, costs of 
government, earning a living, profits and losses, etc. 
2. Over 50 per cent offer typing, and all who are unable to do so at this time 
intend to offer typing as soon as the equipment and teachers can be obtained. 
3. Almost 100 per cent offer speech and dramatics as an elective during the 


ninth grade. 
4. All of these schools provide specialized remedial reading instruction under 


the guidance of specially trained teachers. 
5. Ninty-three per cent of these schools schedule boys and girls into physical 


education according to age and maturity level. 
6. Eighty-one per cent offered some co-educational physical education activi- 


ties in their regular schedule. 

7. Forty-three per cent have an aquatics programs. 

8. Eighty-seven per cent posses a core program or centralized course utilizing 
a block of time. 

9. One hundred per cent require English in grade seven, eight, and nine. 

Working together in California, many junior high-school administra- 
tors have developed better programs. They have become more aware of 
the conclusions of research, eager to try new methods, and adept at 
winning the co-operation of teachers as proven methods of instruction 
are introduced by specialists or teachers returning from a stimulating 
summer workshop or methods course. Such infectious enthusiasm can't 
help but lead to better instruction in these schools and, in closing, we 
sincerely hope our confidence, that the above remarks represent a nation 
wide movement, is based on fact. We know there is still much room for 


improvement. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF A GOOD JUNIOR HIGH SCHOO! 


Ropert L. HoLtLtoway 


Ba THIS discussion with you today on the characteristics of a good 
junior high school, I interpret my function to be that of presenting some 
of our practices as junior high-school principals. 
‘TRANSITION 

One of the first ways a principal looks at a school program is through 
its schedule of classes. The schedule of a good junior high school pro- 
vides for a three-year transition from elementary school to senior high 
school. In the seventh grade, the junior high school retains much of the 


elementary school. Although this may be accomplished in many ways, 
all plans have in common the goals of having a minimum number of 


Robert L. Holloway is Principal of the Central Junior High School in Euclid, 
Ohio. 
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teachers for each seventh-grade pupil, and one teacher to whom the pupil 
is primarily responsible. In some schools this is accomplished through a 
core program in which one teacher has a group of students for a block 
of time, usually a half day. In other schools a group is assigned to a 
home-room or guidance teacher who also is the teacher for two or more 
subjects; e.g. English and social studies or mathematics and science. In 
many schools, the pupils have one teacher for English and social studies, 
and another teacher for mathematics and science. This provides a teacher 
team in the basic subjects for each two sections, with each teacher in 
charge of one section as a home-room. In all of the cases, the student has 
contact with other teachers, and sometimes with other groups in special- 
ized and exploratory fields. 

Although the goal of a minimum number of teachers for each pupil is 
retained in the eighth grade, the number of teachers for each pupil is 
increased usually. Often the core time and content are lessened. In other 
cases where there is a unified studies program instead of core, a subject 
is removed from the unified program. Since many schools have some 
electives in the eighth grade, the pupils are not with members of their 
own home-room group in all their classes. In the ninth grade the schedul- 
ing approaches that of the senior high school. 


Core or UNIFIED STUDIES 


I have mentioned core and unified studies in the preceding discussion. 
Although I do not intend to dwell upon the reasons for or the merits of 
these programs, I think I can safely say that some phase of “core” is a 
characteristic of the good junior high school. If the school does not have 
true core, it has a unified studies program such as English-social studies, 
science-social studies, or art—home arts—industrial arts. It is not com. 
pletely departmentalized. 


THe FUNDAMENTALS 

Another characteristic is the acceptance by teachers of the responsibility 
for continued instruction in the fundamentals. Although the varied activ- 
ities of the junior high school furnish an excellent laboratory for creative- 
ness and the application of skills, this is not enough. The teaching of 
skills are continued directly and indirectly. 

A healthy developmental reading program is part of the English course, 
whether it is in core, a unified studies program, or as “English.’’Mechan- 
ical devices from the tachistoscope to the reading accelerator are in use. 
A strong reading program in every subject is evident, with each teacher 
accepting the responsibility to teach reading and vocabulary in his area. 


EXPLORATION 
The good junior high school has a broad offering of exploratory 
courses, mostly on a required basis. Merely offering courses such as art, 
music, industrial arts, home arts, and general language on an elective 
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basis to those who already have an interest does not meet the require- 
ments of an exploratory experience. Almost all students should have 
contact with all of these subjects. 

The content of the courses is important also. An industrial arts course 
which consists of woodwork only is not much of an exploratory course. 
The boys and girls should have experience in many areas of industrial 
arts over a two- or three-year period. If only the best students select 
general language, there is a strong tendency for the course to be too 
academic and to consist of the first units of high-school foreign language 
courses. 

Although there is no pupil selection of exploratory courses in the 
seventh grade and little in the eighth grade unless the nature of the 
community and student body is such as to require it, each pupil will 
participate in a wide variety of required exploratory and enrichment 
courses. In many good junior high schools, the exploratory function con- 
tinues through the ninth grade. 


A Stow LEARNER PROGRAM 


In the good junior high school, provision has been made for the slow 
learner within the school building, not in another school or another 
community building. The slow learner is a part of the student body, not 
apart from the student body. He participates in school activities. The 
classroom atmosphere and outlook of teachers are such that many slow 
learners can adjust to some academic classes during each school day so 
that they are not isolated all day in a special room. 

If the slow learner program is considered part of the total school pro 
gram and if slow learners are in “regular” classes part of each day, the 
outlook of the teachers toward learning problems of all pupils is broader, 
deeper, and more realistic. They are better able to teach and inspire the 
low-average and below-average student. 


A GirTep CHILD PROGRAM 


Plans for the gifted child are found in the good junior high school. 
These may vary greatly, but some provision is made. It may be a “homo- 
geneous” grouping of students with I. Q’s over 130, or it may be a plan of 
excusing gifted children from attendance requirements in subjects in 
which they are proficient so that they may pursue a special interest under 
the direction of a department head or counselor. 

The time is past, however, when we can say we provide for all the 
needs of the gifted by enrichment within the classroom. Individual dif- 
ferences must still be recognized within the classroom, but special atten- 
tion by the administration is necessary to plan other activities in leader- 
ship and specialized advancement for our gifted. 


GUIDANCE 
A recognition of guidance as a responsibility of every teacher, but with 
special provisions for guidance in the organization of the school, is an- 
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e- other characteristic. There is a planned group-guidance program with 
ve protected time throughout the three years. This is the responsibility of 

the home-room or core teacher. In larger schools there is additional help 
se in personal guidance and in developing group guidance with part- or 
e. full-time counselors, as the size and wealth of the school district permits. 
al Where counselors exist, they are counselors, not attendance officers or 
ct disciplinaryian. 
10 : 
e CuMULATIVE RECORDS 

Another characteristic of the good junior high school is the avail- 

e ability of the cumulative folders. They are filed where teachers can 
e withdraw them conveniently. Adjacent space is provided where teachers 
1 can study the folders. Recording is uniform and the filed materials are 
t organized so that a teacher can readily find and understand the necessary 
" information. 

The records show evidence of a planned testing program in achieve- 
ment, intelligence, aptitude, interests, and personality adjustment. Not 
only are scores recorded, but also profiles and diagnostic tabulations are 

f filed for reference. 

Counseling reports, anecdotal records, and reports of discipline cases 
: referred to the office are filed in the pupils cumulative folder. Before 
these reports are filed, they are routed to the most interested parties; 1.e. 
é‘ the counselor, the referring teacher, and the home-room teacher for addi- 


tional comments and initialing. After they are filed, there is usually some 
way of notifying all teachers that a new report has been filed. 


FACULTY ORGANIZATION 


Few principals have the ability, knowledge, or time to control and 
develop all of the activities of the good junior high school without help. 
He must use not only the administrative assistants he may be fortunate 
enough to have, but also the teaching staff with which he works. Func- 
tioning methods of communications from faculty to the administration 
as well as from the administration to the faculty are necessary. 

There are many ways in which faculties are organized. These include 
a departmental organization with chairmen who offer leadership within 
the departments, and with whom the principal can work. In many sec- 
tions of the country, an athletic board is essential to help provide balance 
in the athletic or sports program. A guidance council or committee to 
develop and direct the guidance program is found in most good junior 
high schools. This council includes teacher representation as well as 
counselors. 

Many other committees, from scholastic awards committees to faculty 
planning committees, are found. Provision for regular meetings of major 
divisions such as departments and guidance teachers of each grade level 


are necessary. 
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PARENT PARTICIPATION 

One finds active parent participation in the good junior high school 
This may take many forms, varying with the community and school. 
Parent advisory boards for each grade level have been used satisfactorily. 
In these, the parents discuss and plan social activities and regulations. 
In addition to this, they advise on guidance programs and participate in 
student-parent panel discussions. The advisory board also serves as a 
sounding board for new policies and techniques and as an excellent group 
to help interpret the schools to the community. 

An active PTA, willing and eager to co-operate by devoting meetings 
to school matters is also a characteristic. I refer to such meetings as 
orientation nights where the PTA program consists of grade-level meet- 
ings run by the counselors and chairman of the next grade. For example, 
the parents of ninth-grade students meet with the tenth-grade counselors 
or the high-school deans; the parents of the sixth-grade pupils in the ele 
mentary schools meet with the seventh-grade counselors and chairman 
These meetings are held in the spring. 

In closing, I should like to mention a function many of our junior 
high-school buildings can serve in the community. Usually, junior high 
schools are so situated that they are natural community centers for areas 
larger than small neighborhood associations. If the principal works 
actively with community leaders, the school can be the focal point of the 
area. If it becomes the meeting place of such non-school youth groups as 
Brownies, Cubs, Boy Scouts, and Girl Scouts and their adult committees 
and district organizations, there develops a feeling of it being “our 
school” in each of the elementary-school areas. 

As children leave their neighborhood elementary schools after the 
sixth grade to go to the junior high school, they are going to an old 
friend, not to a strange school. It is worth the effort for this reason alone, 
but there is an extra bonus in that the parents also come to us already 
thinking in terms of the larger community of the junior high school. 
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Senior High-School Section 
GRranp BaLLRoom (Mezzanine) 


Theme: THE NEW AND SIGNIFICANT IN SECONDARY 
EDUCATION 


President: R. B. Norman, Principal of Amarillo Senior High School, 
Amarillo, Texas; and Second Vice-President of the National Associa- 
tion of Secondary-School Princ ipals. 


(Addresses 
CHARACTERISTICS OF A SUCCESSFUL PRINCIPAI 


Davip B. AUSTIN 


Bin discussion of the characteristics of the successful principal is 
subject to so many qualifications and interpretations that it is only un 
premeditated presumption or irresponsible abuse of semantics which 
allow any serious person to deal with this topic in broad general terms 
Mere contemplation of the topic stimulates such questions as suc essful 
in whose eyes? What class or characteristics, personal, professional, other 
wise? Characteristics which have proven to be directly responsible for the 
success? Or are we interested merely in those which have been observed 
on the part of principals who have been identified by someone as being 
successful? What about this claim of a positive relationship between the 
successful principal's success and those characteristics? In fact, what prin- 
cipals—those who survive or those who are promoted or demoted to super 
intendents or to college professorships? Further, is success in one prin ipal- 
ship in any given school a fairly accurate predictor of success in some subse 
quent position, far removed and in a different scholastic and community 
climate? Are there some common areas? That is, do those who are recog 
nized by some individual or groups of people as fairly successful have cer 
tain types of personal professional characteristics in common with those 
enjoying a similar scene in another place or time? And just to add further 
items of confusion to the queries, successful principal of what high school; 
of what size, location, and purpose; of what grade distribution and inclu 
sion; with what relationship to his or her governing board, superinten 
dents, community, students, teachers, and parents? In fact, just what ts a 
high-school principal in this year of 19567 

I would discuss with you the methods and tentative findings of two 
recent studies of the high-school principalship which do have specifi 
bearing on some of the questions which I have just suggested and which 


David B. Austin is Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York City, and Director of the Study of the High-School Principalship of the 
National Association of Secondary-School Principals 
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may have considerable significance in our own understanding of this posi 
tion called the principalship and of this thing called success. Now a word 
of caution—if I've stepped on some toes in this room, toes of those whose 
concepts of the position may differ to some remarkable degree, it is per 
fectly all right if you would like to challenge the validity and reliability 
or the sampling of the instruments which have been used in the studies to 
which I refer. I don't claim any guarantee of the statistical sampling be 
cause I just don’t know how you can honestly prove that you have a repre 
sentation of all of the high-school principals in any one state. Some of 
them, still suffering questionnaire calluses, haven't been heard from since 
the early days of the NYA, and actually to record the number of high 
schools and high-school principals in the country today would almost re 
quire a telephone lead to practically every school district office in the 
country. We don't know how many school districts there are in the coun 
try because probably the number has changed since some meetings of some 
boards somewhere last night. You see, things are changing so rapidly in 
American education, and particularly in American secondary education, 
that to say what a principal is or does to be successful at any one time, 
even though it may be reasonably safe at a given moment, may be false in 
another two weeks. Nevertheless, with faith in what has been called by 
some the analysis of ignorance technique, some pertinent descriptive data 
are available about the man who holds the position called the American 
high-school principalship. I would invite your attention to the two studies 
both of which were reported in the January, 1956, issue of THE BULLETIN 
of this Association, and both of which I think will be of interest to you 

I begin with the Collins study. Dr. James Collins, who is now the prin 
cipal of Bel Air High School in Bel Air, Maryland, in the tall of 1952 
completed a study using what is known as the critical incident technique 
in which he interviewed 125 people in 25 communities within 75 miles of 
New York City. He collected and systematized the observations described 
by these 125 people as representing acceptable or unacceptable practices 
on the part of public high-school principals. The people interviewed in 
cluded principals themselves, superintendents, high-school teachers, high 
school students, and a so-called informed citizen in the community without 
direct school contact in each of these 25 communities. He found from his 
135 interviews that it was quite possible to identify accurately 1] areas of 
job performance. I will not trouble to read those to you. They are in the 
January issue of THE BULLETIN. If you have paid your dues, they are avail 
able to you. They do, however, include a couple of samples which I will 
quote at this time very briefly to indicate the type of thing which you will 
find reported. Under one of the 11 headings, that of “Organizing, Manag 
ing, and Co-ordinating Components of the School,”’ Dr. Collins found these 
practices quoted roughly as follows by many people: acceptable, that the 
principal keeps himself or herself regularly informed of the activities tak 
ing place in the school and, unacceptable, that he permits office routine 
and so-called busy work to divert his attention from progress toward the 
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major objectives of the school. Under the general heading of “Improving 
Curriculum and Teaching,” the item which was rated at the top of the 
acceptable list, read somewhat as follows: “Holds frequent individual and 
group conferences with staff members to discuss problems and help them 
improve teaching in any way he can.”” Under unacceptable, at the top of 
the list was, “Makes changes in the educational program or teaching 
schedule at his own discretion.” 

In April of 1952, following favorable action of the Executive Committee 
of your Association the previous February, a steering committee, consist- 
ing of Joe McLain, Raymond Christian, Oscar Granger, Fled Slager, and 
Gerald Smith, met in New York to help lay out the broad outlines of the 
nation-wide study which was proposed at that time to take a more critical 
look on the nation-wide sample of expectations regarding the high-school 
principalship. Many of you in this room are aware of that study because 
you either did or did not respond to the questionnaire which was mailed 
to you, second-class mail, from Washington. Let me comment briefly upon 
the mechanics of that device. From the Collins study and from literature 
as well as from Floyd Farmer's study and the two Eikenberry studies, we 
succeeded in identifying 130 activities which seem to be of quite specific 
importance in the professional life of the American public high-school 
principal. By careful study of the 130, we reduced the number to 60 items 
and transmitted a tentative form questionnaire to a majority of American 
high-school principals with these items listed. We asked their judgment 
and help as to the importance of these items. They in turn responded 
very happily. 

\ second modification was created, and again forwarded to another 
group of apparently successful high-school principals. They in turn 
helped, and we thus reduced the 60 items to 32. It was at about this time 
that two doctoral students at Teachers College of Columbia University 
became deeply and personally involved in this study. Dr. Harry L. Brown, 
now at Mount Pleasant, Michigan, and Dr. Russell Clark, now principal 
of Lee County High School, Auburn, Alabama, took over the mechanics of 
the study. We printed these 32 items and, through the kind ofhces of the 
Executive Secretary of this Association sent out 4,000 questionnarie copies 
to 4,000 American public high-school principals. Each principal was asked 
to indicate whether he felt this item, each of the 32, was of lesser or greater 
importance; whether he believed the community thought it was of less or 
greater importance; and whether this particular practice was included in 
his professional activities. Despite the fact this was a second-class mail- 
ing, the response was extremely encouraging. We used no follow-up, 
post card, or any other devise. We received a 55 per cent usable return 
from this sampling that was sent out by using the addressograph plates 
of the Association. The following fall, we modified the form of the 
opinionnaire to the extent of merely asking, by a slight rewording 
of each of the 32 items, the respondents to check / agree or disagree 
or have no opinion. We contacted, nation-wide, a group of superin- 
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tendents of schools, of American high-school teachers, of high-school stu 
dents, and of so-called informed citizens in the community. You may chal 
lenge our identification of these citizens. They consisted of presidents of 
boards of educations, executive secretaries, and Kiwanis Clubs. You Ro- 
tarians in the room can rant if you will, but we attempted to use Rotary 
membership and were denied the privilege of their mailing list 

To the return of this total of 5,021, the Messrs. Brown and Clark ad 
dressed themselves. They used a marginal punch-card system to tabulate 
and handle the results. We avoided the use of the machine on this for 
the simple reason that we were advised to do so by some competent research 
experts and, further, we wanted to examine carefully each questionnaire 
response to see what had been written in around the answers in order to 
interpret, to understand, and to get the best opinion on expectations re 
garding the high-school principal. Messrs. Brown and Clark developed 
850 full-page tables and charts merely to record that part of the findings 
with which they could deal. An analysis of these data provided some find 
ings above and beyond those reported in the January issue of THE BULLI 
TIN. We think that those findings are of interest and may be quite signi 
ficant to many people present. 

I will, therefore, now turn to interpretations and conclusions which are 
not included in that article. First, a further look at these data seem to 
indicate that, although there are differences between principalships, 
the similarities are much more evident than the differences. Second, the 
variations in expectations and practice seem to be chiefly the results of a 
variety of local conditions. There is little difference as to geographi 
regions or size of school or grades included or type of community, other 
than, for instance, rural, or predominant occupational groups in the com 
munity. Third, the most notable variations are caused by the size of the 
school. In the smallest schools, for example, we expect the principal to 
teach and to sponsor one or more student activities, to counsel the pupils 
and parents about educational and vocational plans. Fourth, the function 
that is most directly affected by geographical location is the one which was 
described on the opinionnaire as follows: “The principal provides active 
leadership in some church functions or services, and my friends who come 
from that region say ‘why this is directly in line with what we call the Bible 
Belt.’ Certainly in terms of the geographical areas included where this 
seems to be reported most strongly, this is definitely true. Fifth, the prin- 
cipals who responded, and there were 2,087 out of a total of 20,000, or 
10 per cent of those in the United States, are quite modest in estimating 
the degree of community attitude toward their work as a profession. For 
instance, concerning the statement: “The principal should frequently 
attend professional meetings on the local, state, or national level,” eighty 
nine per cent of the principals believe this to be of major importance; 
superintendents, believe it or not ladies and gentlemen, to the tune of 97 


per cent believe that this is of major importance; teachers, only 90 per cent; 
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citizens of the community, 85 per cent; and students, 72 per cent. This 
proves that students like to have their principals about. 

The sixth item—principals, likewise, are apparently too modest of then 
ability to judge community attitudes. This may frequently be due to the 
newness of the principal in his position. There is a great turnover or an 
increasing number of principalships now open. But from all evidence, 
when they do judge the community attitude, they consistently under- 
estimate the community's expectations as contrasted with their own con 
cepts of what the job should be. Your public expects you to be a profes- 
sional person. Item seven—by and large, practice is in line with what the 
principal believes he should be doing. The greatest disparity between what 
he does and what he believes is important, according to this study, is in the 
area of the supervision of instruction and program leadership responsi- 
bility. Item e1ght—some of the comments written in addition to the checked 
items included significant concepts regarding the principalship which 
certainly justify further investigation. For instance, in response to the 
statement, “The principal spends most of his time in the office so that he 
is readily accessible to his pupils and parents who wish to confer with him,” 
one principal wrote, “A considerable amount of time is spent in this activi- 
ty and the public presumably considers it important, but others on the staff 
can handle much of this and thus free the principal for leadership activi- 
ties."" A Connecticut principal on the same topic writes, “The principal is 
accessible always to all who wish to see him, but he doesn’t hang around 
the office waiting for them to come. Appointments when needed, yes, con 
versation when he happens to be in the office.” 

Item nine—“The principal maintains a respectable distance between 
himself and teachers so that a certain amount of formality is characteristic 
of teachers contact with him'’—received many comments. A California 
principal wrote “That depends upon the definition of terms. Most prin- 
cipals go too far with formality. If a man has real leadership qualities, 
his work is enhanced by genuine friendliness with his staff.”. And then 
there is the case of principal in a school with an enrollment of 126 who 
writes “In my school I am so busy with five classes daily and coaching two 
sports plus study hall, efc., that many of the things I think are important 
I cannot do. Also, I do some things that I think are unimportant because 
I have them shoved off on me. I have little authority in running the school, 
just disciplining the children.” 

I would propose that the successful high-school principal in the fore- 
seeable future is going to succeed in accomplishing several tasks which a 
generation ago may not have been within the realm of his responsibility. 
The theme for our discussion this afternoon, as I understand it, allows 
me, therefore, to make some proposals that go above and beyond the find- 
ings of these two studies. With your forebearance | will attempt to do so 
-some taken from the studies, some from the general literature, and some 
rather basic preconceived notions of a college professor. One—the princi- 
pal in the future is going to have to take an active lead in encouraging 
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young people to understand their own schools and public education in the 
life of our nation, not only in terms of interesting people to go into the 
profession of teaching and administration, educational administration, but 
also in seeing that they are aware of the understanding. This was brought 
to my attention recently when I had the privilege of reviewing an advance 
copy of an excellent book called Public Schools in Our Democracy. If you 
haven't seen it, | commend it to your attention. Two—I think that the 
principal must learn to defer the most pressing items in order to accom 
plish the most important items. This is not a new concept at all, but, in 
addition to having more official administrative assistants in our larger 
schools, it seems to me that the principal must develop some plans for 
encouraging understudies, people with potential for future administrative 
assignment, to have a try at the skills in terms of some of the less specifi 
items of schools administrations. Three—it seems to me that the principal 
of the future is increasingly accepting leadership so as to make his school 
a better place for youth to learn important things they must learn. In 
other words, from the study, it is very clear that the most important job 
that the principal has is in relation to the most important function of the 
school which is the educational program. The principal must be a leader, 
first and foremost. If he is not that, he is not the responsible leader of the 
school in terms of the function of the school itself. Four—the increased 
professionalization of the high-school principalship as a most important 
front-line role in youth education shall be fully recognized. We must focus 
our major emphasis on those aspects of our work which will most effectively 
dignify the work as a profession. Preparation, selection, and life-long 
growth for the principal as a skilled, devoted, and dynamic leader must be 
our continuing concern. That we in this room agree to this is evident by 
the dramatic growth of this national Association of which we are members 

What are the characteristics then of the successful high-school principal? 
Well, I don’t know for sure, but | think that whatever they are, they are in 
the minds of men, they are in the attitudes toward work to be done, they 
are in the minds of the teachers and the youth of our school, they are in 
the minds of the principals themselves, the people who are in the respon 
sible position and who are trying to defer the important in order to do 
those things which we think we can do easiest or most effectively. This 
requires vision for an ideal school and how we can accomplish it. With 
that vision, I think we have the earmarks of the successful American 
high-school principal 
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CAREER OPPORTUNITIES IN THE MILITARY SERVICE FOR 
OUR GIFTED BOYS 


CoLONEL ARTHUR E. Boupreau, USAF 


‘ie avenues of opportunity or methods of appointment available to 
the highly qualified are: the Coast Guard Academy, the United States 
Military Academy, the United States Air Force Academy, and the Hollo- 
way Plan. The mission of the Air Force Academy is to provide instruc- 
tion, experience, and motivation to each cadet so that he will be grad- 
uated with the qualities of leadership and the knowledge required of an 
officer in the United States Air Force, and with a basis for continued 
development throughout a lifetime of service to his country, leading to 
readiness for responsibilities as a future Air Commander. Following are 
a few facts about the United States Air Force Academy: 


1. Authorized by P. L. 325, 83rd Congress, in the Air Force Academy Act, 1954. 

2. Interim location is the Lowry Air Force Base until construction of a per- 
manent site near Colorado Springs. 

3. The permanent site contains 17,500 acres of beautiful land at the foot of 
the Rockies. Its altitude is 7,200 feet. 

1. The first class of approximately 300 cadets entered this interim site on 
July 11, 1955. The second class of 300 will be selected in May 1956 and will be 
admitted July 1956 


Benefits received upon graduation are many. Among these are a regu- 
lar Air Force Commission as Second Lieutenant with rating as an observer 
and a Bachelor of Science degree and, upon graduation, he will receive 
further training to qualify as a pilot. His training as a cadet consist of 
two parts: (a) academic—l4 scientific, 4 social humanistic; (b) airman- 
ship, 2,508 hours—air training (T29), physical conditioning, drills and 
parades, and cadet activities; and his (c) life is controlled except for part 
of each weekend. 

To be eligiable for admittance to the United States Air Force Academy, 
it is desirable that a canadate have a high-school diploma (but not 
required). Other requirements are: 

1. Be 17-22 years old as of July | of entrance year 
Be a United States citizen by birth or naturalization 
Have good moral character 
Be unmarried and must never have been married 
Be in good physical condition and have motivation. 


vt a Oo ho 


Cadets are selected on the basis of a number of requirements. Among 
these are: 

1. The College Board Entrance Examination tests—(a) aptitudes test—verbal 
and quantitative; (b) achievements test English, intermediate mathematics, and 


social studies. 


Arthur E. Boudreau, Colonel, USAF, is Director of Admissions of the United States 
Air Force Academy in Denver, Colorado. 
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2. A military aptitude examination— (a) pilot aptitude; (b) observer aptitude; 
and (c) ofhcer quality 

3. A physical aptitude test 

1. A physical examination 

5. High-school standing 

6. Extracurricular activities 

7. Miscellaneous recommendation (only used if derogatory) 


NEW PROJECTS AFFECTING SECONDARY EDUCATION 


ELLSWORTH TOMPKINS 


\ \ ITHIN the last fifteen months, four projects dealing with second 
ary education have been initiated in the following areas: Outdoor Educa- 
tion, Economic Education, Science and Mathematics Teaching, and a 
comprehensive Scholarship Program. Although many other projects per 
taining to secondary education are now being conducted, these four are 
significant programs because they are new and are almost certain to have 
a real impact on secondary-school program and personnel. In each of 
these projects your Association has acted in the capacity of co-sponsor, 
adviser, or consultant. Consequently, we feel assured that these projects 
are educationally worthy and desirable, and we commend them to you 


Partisan or commercial efforts to “use” the schools are prevalent and 
many times the administrator is hard-pressed to stand firm against at 
tempts to have schools serve purposes that he does not approve. Dr 
Elicker and the staff attempt to keep informed of efforts by pseudo- 
educational enterprises to use pressure on the high-school principal 
Through the Committee on National Contests and Activities, the Asso- 
ciation sets standards for the approval of national contests. For projects, 
like these four, it obtains and maintains the necessary information on 
which a decision can be reached. All members should feel free to write 
the Association about any nation-wide educational or non-educational 
project about which they may have doubts. 


1. Outrpoor EpuCATION 


The Outdoor Education Project of the American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation. The purposes of this 
project are: 

1. Io encourage broader programs of outdoor education in schools and 
colleges at both curricular and extracurricular level 

2. To provide better leadership, preparation of materials, and program devel- 
opment in camping, boating, casting and fishing, shooting and hunting 

3. To develop greater skills in outdoor activities 

4. To promote the wise use of natural resources 


Ellsworth Tompkins is Assistant Secretary for Administrative Services, National 
Association of Secondary-School Principals, Washington, D. C 
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Of course, conservation and safety underlie all these goals. Thirty-six 
million boys and girls now in school and three million youth in college 
should be taught and otherwise encouraged to acquire many desirable 
skills, appreciations, and attitudes for greater enjoyment and good use of 
our nation’s outdoor resources. 

The project is expected to take five years. Funds are being provided by 
grants from the Associated Fishing Tackle Manufacturers and industries 
in the sporting arms and ammunition field. The director of the project is 
Professor Julian W. Smith of Michigan State University, where the head- 
quarters for the project will be located in the College of Education. The 
director and staff are on loan from the University to the Project. 

A 2l-member advisory committee representing college administrators, 
AASA, NASSP, National Congress of Parents and Teachers, and conserva- 
tion agencies will guide project activities. The following has been 
accomplished to date: 

1. A survey was made of outdoor education status in 6,000 secondary schools 
which showed that: 12.1 per cent of high schools have casting and/or hunting 
programs; and 55.1 per cent of high schools are interested in initiating programs 
of casting and/or shooting. This tabulation was made to show responses to 
survey inquiry by state. 

2. Regional and state leadership training institutes have been held in about 
one-half the states. 

3. An interpretation of the project program and outdoor education has been 
made at about 25 meetings, conferences, conventions. 

1. An interpretation of the project was included in the March 1956 issue of 
Tue Butietin of the NASSP—also in NEA Journal and other magazines. 
Through numbers 2 and 3, it is estimated that 43,000 educational leaders have 
been reached. 

5. Preparation of materials on casting, firearm safety is scheduled for publica- 
tron soon. 

Additional data and materials may be obtained by writing to Dr. 
Julian W. Smith, Outdoor Education Project, Michigan State University, 
East Lansing, Michigan; or the AAHPER, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 


Washington 6, D. C. 


2. THe Stupy on Economic EpuCATION 

This Study is the first project of CASE, the Council for the Advance- 
ment of Secondary Education, Incorporated, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. Galen Jones is Director of CASE, which was 
founded jointly by the NASSP and the National Better Business Bureau. 
The study began on October 1, 1954. The Council is goverened by a 
Board of Trustees representing education, industry, labor, and finance. 
Members are nominated by the Executive Committee of the NASSP and 
educators must constitute the majority membership. The other members 
of the Board of Trustees insist upon that arrangement. Thomas H. 
Briggs is Chairman, and Walter D. Fuller is Vice Chairman of the Board 


of Trustees. 
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Purposes 


In the days when my contemporaries and I studied economics in high 
school and college, we were taught the classic theoretical approach to the 
subject—supply and demand, etc., etc. A lot of water has flowed under 
the bridge since then, and today we find economics an inseparable part 
of our every-day living. Almost every political issue, social problem, and 
ethical pronouncement has deep economic implications for everybody; 
for example, the Board of Economic Advisers of our President exert a 
tremendous influence on national and international policies. 


It is dificult to over-estimate the need for more and better learning on 
economics. Our society increases in economic complexity. One cannot 
be a good citizen without comprehending economics. Nor can he be a 
discriminating consumer or producer. It is essential that our youth be- 
come economically literate. They must study, understand, and apply the 
1956 model of economic practice and theory. 


Details of the Project 


Because of this great need, CASE chose the Study of Economic Educa- 
tion as its first project. This and its subsequent projects are intended to 
be joint efforts between educators and non-educators representing all 
aspects of our society. The first objective of the Study is to attempt to 
overcome economic illiteracy. To do this, a statement of necessary funda- 
mental facts, concepts, and relationships has been prepared. Every 
citizen 

1. Should have an understanding of the basic economic areas and topics 
needed for making reasoned judgments and sound decisions. 

2. Should be able to read with comprehension as a result of familiarity with 
the economic terms commonly used in the press, the more thoughtful parts of 
the newspapers and magazines of the day. 

3. Should have information and skill sufficient to perform efficiently and wisely 
such functions as making purchases in cash or on credit; maintaining a bank 
account; entering into loan, rental, insurance, hospitalization, or other contrac- 
tual agreements; carrying out tax obligations of every kind; and voting intel- 
ligently on local, state, and national issues of economic import. 


These three set forth the general requisites for economic literacy. They 
are the minimum standards to be met if the citizen is to function respon- 
sibly and effectively in the economy. They pose two questions, however, 
answers to which would make explicit the requirements of economic 
literacy, and provide direct steps for its attainment: What are the basic 
economic areas and topics that every citizen should know? Which 
economic terms are commonly used in the press: These questions probe 
for specifics in the requisites for economic literacy. In an attempt to 
identify and evaluate these specifics, two studies were undertaken by the 
Council for Advancement of Secondary Education with these respective 
aims in view: 
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1. To derive a composite list of basic economic topics from the suggestions 
of selected representatives of the several major groups in our economic society, 
and to validate and evaluate this list of topics on the basis of ratings by judges 
representing the same groups. 

2. To analyze an extensive sampling of each of five types of publications— 
general magazines, general newspaper, farm journals, union journals, and com- 
pany publications—in order to determine the character and frequency of the 


economic terms used therein. 


It is planned to have final reports on these two projects in April 1956. 

Rather than rely solely on teacher initiative to provide materials for 
economic education, or on a hodge-podge of economic information scat- 
tered at random through several school subjects, the Council for Ad- 
vancement of Secondary Education is seeking some order, system, and 
content for economic education from the results of its research program. 
It will provide a base upon which concrete units of economic learning 
can be built. With the validated list of economic topics in hand, the 
Council will obtain the judgments of educational specialists as to the 
maturity level of students at which each topic can be best understood. 
Tentative teaching-learning units will then be prepared. These will be 
reviewed by educators and representatives of the public for objective 
fairness, clarity, completeness of presentation, instructional organization, 
and other qualities. Evaluation and determination of the best method 
for incorporating these units into the curriculum will be made by edu- 
cational specialists. Only then will the units be published and made 
available by the National Association of Secondary-School Principals for 
school use. 

For further information address Galen Jones, Director of the Council 
for Advancement of Secondary Education, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C., and/or read carefully the reprint available to you 
here. 

3. ScteNcE TEACHING IMPROVEMENT PROGRAM 


STIP is a project of the American Association for the Advancement 
of Science. Scientists are deeply concerned over the shortage of science 
personnel and the quality of science teaching in secondary schools. 
According to Dr. John R. Mayor, Director of STIP, only 249 men and 
women with majors in physics and trained to teach high-school physics 
were graduated from colleges and universities in 1955, and no more than 
half of these will wind up actually teaching. The other half will accept 
more attractive employment outside of school work. 

The basic purpose of STIP is to improve the quality of science teaching 
in secondary schools in the belief that it is the best answer to the shortage 
of science personnel. Stip is a three-year project financed by a grant from 
the Carnegie Corporation of New York. Its headquarters are at 1515 
Massachusetts Avenue, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. The project has been 
developed by the Cooperative Committee on the Teaching of Science and 
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Mathematics of the AAAS, which serves as an Advisory Committee of 
ofhcial representatives of eighteen national science and mathematics or 
ganizations, such as the American Chemical Society, Mathematical Asso 
ciation, National Council of Teachers of Math, etc. 


Wuart Has Breen DONE? 


1. Conferences on regional, state, and local levels have been held with college 
and university science and education departments to assist them in accepting a 
heavier responsibility for science-teacher education and science secondary-school 
programs; for example, Oklahoma, Louisiana, Texas, Cornell, Pennsylvania 
States University, etc 

2. Arrangements have been made to work with national, professional, and 
educational organizations to increase co-operation between science and edu- 
cationists on college campuses, for example, AACTE (American Association for 
Co-operation in Teacher Education) convention proposed a research study on 
science-teacher education to be sponsored jointly by AACTE and AAAS. 

3. An experimental study on the use of science counselors in four centers 
during 1956-57 year has been started, for example, in Oregon, Nebraska, Texas, 


Pennsylvania 
Wuart Are Future PLANS? 
1. STIP plans to work on the problem of better motivation of junior and 
senior high school studying science and mathematics 
2. STIP is developing a plan for awards by AAAS to outstanding teachers of 


science and mathematics. 
3. Plans are underway to conduct some studies on improvement of teaching 


conditions. 

4. Work with other agencies in improving teachers’ salaries. 

Additional information and published materials may be obtained from 
Dr. John R. Mayor, STIP, 1515 Massachusetts Avenue, N. W., Washing 
ton 6, D. C. Dr. Mayor is on leave from his position as Professor of 
Mathematics and Education at the University of Wisconsin, where he 
was Acting Dean of the School of Education during 1954-55. 


4. NATIONAL MERIT SCHOLARSHIPS 


The National Merit Scholarships Corporation provides a nation-wide 
program of assistance to high-school students of exceptional ability and 
to the colleges they select. The Corporation is an independent, non-profit 
organization whose sole purpose is to devise and administer a national 
scholarship program in accordance with the highest educational stand- 
ards. The President of NMSC is Dr. John M. Stalnaker, whom you 
remember as director of the Pepsi-Cola National Scholarships some years 
ago. The headquarters are located in Evanston, Illinois. Everybody 
agrees that NMSC will exert a powerful influence toward the good educa- 
tion of talented youth in high schools. 

The United States needs educated men and women of high ability. 
Statistics disclose that about fifty per cent of the abler high-school youth 
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who could profit by advanced education do not go to college. For many 
of these, lack of money seems to be the deciding factor. In the years 
ahead, the colleges and universities will not lack for students. But, 
unless the talented youth are located and encouraged toward further 
education, the nation will fall short of developing its ultimate sources of 
talent. The major purposes of NMSC are: 


1. to locate throughout the entire country the most able youth 

2. to enable these young people to get a college education regardless of 
their financial situation 

3. to make it easy for business enterprises to contribute to the support of 
higher education. 


Most high-school principals know how NMSC operates. Each fall (at 
least for the next ten years) high-school principals will be expected to 
select candidates for the NMSC competition. Those selected will be 
given a screening test. The highest scores on this screening test will then 
undergo a supervised SAT of the CEEB. The highest scorers on the final 
test, in a number roughly ten times the number of scholarships to be 
awarded that year, will then be asked to supply further information on 
school records, recommendations, and personality rating. Only after 
winners have been selected by merit will the financial need of students 
be determined and the amount of the scholarship set (confidential to the 
grantee). What the student wins is a four-year scholarship awarded 
entirely on best judgments of ability to profit by a college education; the 
right to select any accredited institution; a grant no lower than $100 
annually, if need is small, or no larger than full tuition and living costs, 
depending on individual circumstances. It is estimated that at present 
the cost of a four year scholarship will average $6,000, of which $2,500 
will be given to the college selected, $2,500 will go for tuition, and $1,000 
for other student expenses. 

Initial funds of the Corporation are estimated at $20,500,000, eighteen 
million of which has been donated by the Ford Foundation. Two and a 
half million (Ford and Carnegie Corporation grants) will cover the costs 
of administration for a ten year period. 


Some Data 


In 1955, more than 58,000 top-flight students were nominated by prin- 
cipals of 10,600 high schools in forty-eight states to take the first test. 
By further tests, these will be screened to 500 Merit Scholars. Of these, 
140 will receive scholarships named for and financed by business and 
industry. An additional 140 will be provided by matching funds, and an 
added 165 will be granted by NMSC itself. The career choices of the 
5,078 semi-finalists chosen in 1955-56 reveal that 25 per cent intend to 
study engineering, 17 per cent plan to enter teaching, and an additional 
17 per cent aim toward research study. A check of the first 600 reports 
from semifinalists indicated that 173 colleges were named as first choice. 
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As of January 25, 1956 the participating companies in the NMSC 

grants are: 

Sears Roebuck Foundation 

Time, Incorporated 

Stewart-Warner Corporation 

McGraw-Hill Publishing Company 

Pittsburgh Plate Glass Foundation 

Johnson Motor Lines, Incorporated 

Gillette Company 

General Foods Fund 

Standard Oil of Indiana 

The activities of NMSC are governed by a fourteen man board of 

directors of which Superintendent Lloyd Michael is a member. Serving 
as advisers on educational policy is a Council, which includes as mem- 
bers, Paul E. Elicker, Morris Meister, R. B. Norman, Paul Pinckney, 
Mary A. Sheehan, Raymond G. Wilson, and Wilford H. Woody, all 
officers or members of this Association. Since its inception, Executive 
Secretary Elicker has played a prominent and continuous role in advising 
President Stalnaker on NMS plans. Fhe National Merit Scholarships are 
on the Approved List of National Contests and Activities of your Asso 
ciation. As now financed, the NMS constitute the largest independent 
scholarship program in the history of American education. 


5 DHE SHELL MERIT FELLOWSHIPS 


Perhaps a few words about another new activity on behalf of science 
and mathematics teaching would provide information on SMF—Shell 
Merit Fellowships for secondary-school science and mathematics teachers. 
Shell is now underwriting summer seminars at Cornell and Stanford 
Universities for 60 teachers yearly. The fellowship recipients, chosen on 
the basis of merit and leadership potentials, receive travel allowances, 
all tuition and fees. living expenses on campus, and $500 in cash to make 
up for loss of possible summer earnings. Teachers of mathematics, phy- 
sics, or chemistry with at least five years of experience may apply directly 
to Cornell or Stanford; final selection of the sixty fellows will be the 
full responsibility of the two universities. 

One of the noteworthy characteristics of the Shell program is the 
generous stipend allowed each fellow. Perhaps this presages a general 
increase in stipends, which is all to the good. Other educational activities 
of the Shell Companies Foundation, Inc., include fifty graduate fellow- 
ships and twenty-one grants in fundamental research in science and 
engineering at forty-one colleges and universities. 
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Junior College Section 
Bet-Airk Room (3rd Floor) 


Theme: THE JUNIOR COLLEGE TODAY AND TOMORROW 

Presiding: James E. Nancarrow, Principal of Upper Darby Senior High 
School, Upper Darby, Pennsylvania; and Member of the Executive 
Committee of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals. 


Addresses: 
WHAT ARE RECENT TRENDS IN THE JUNIOR COLLEGE? 


FRANK B. LInpbsay 


| PION is a human undertaking. It is made possible by the in- 
herent traits of the human animal. Mankind is a single species which 
has retained its unity, despite divergent development of distinguishable 
varieties in situations of geographical isolation, because the groups have 
been mobile and have mingled again and again to generate new diversity 
from Mendelian recombinations. In consequence, mankind has a range of 
variability greater than any other animal species, yet he is bound together 
by an interlinkage of common ancestry. 

Among the principal characteristics of humankind of significance for 
education are (1) a capacity for conceptual thought, (2) a capacity for 
building cumulative traditions, (3) a rate of development abnormally 
slow among mammals in general, and (4) a lengthy span of active post- 
maturity. The capacity for conceptional thought is merely another way of 
putting the fact that mankind uses verbal signs for objects as well as 
emotions. A dog can indicate that it is hungry, but it cannot express a 
preference for poached eggs on toast. Since words are tools which frame 
concepts of experience, the accumulated experiences of generations can be 
transmitted to each oncoming one and progressive refinement and im- 
provement of technology—in other words, finding means for living—become 
possible. The slow growth of human beings from infancy to sexual ma- 
turity, coupled with an early maturation of the nervous system, accounts 
for the development of elementary and high-school education. If people 
were like rodents and achieved parenthood within a few weeks or months, 
they would not have time to learn the skills of body and mind which 
schooling imparts, nor to contribute to the social heritage of humanity. 
In a majority of species, the individual withers as soon as sexual fertility 
wanes. The individual is employed only to reproduce the species. The 
expectation of life among civilized men and women has been greatly 
lengthened, however, and a large proportion of the leaders of the com- 
munity are persons not now actively engaged in rearing children. 


Frank B. Lindsay is Chief of the Bureau of Secondary Education in the California 
State Department of Education in Sacramento, California 
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The meaning for education of these human characteristics is evident. 
A school or college exists to give practice to pupils and students in the 
exercise of human thinking. The appropriate methods for inciting and en 
couraging young people to think may vary with the situation of the school 
in time and place, but a school or college is an institution of learning or it 
is of no practical account in human affairs. Likewise, the content of in 
struction consists of selections from the accumulated tradition of mankind 
chosen for their aptness and utlility in stimulating learners to advance 
technology in its widest sense. It must never be forgotten that the funda 
mental problems of mankind are population and food. From these flow all 
issues of politics, economics, culture, the arts, and, probably, religion. 
In any event, the brotherhood of man is an attainable ideal only if there 
be found enough loaves and fishes to go around. The prolonged period 
of human adolescence, artificially lengthened and restricted by factors 
in the current American economy, poses special problems for high schools 
and colleges which educators have not yet fully faced and have not suitably 
met through courses of study. The whole movement of adult education, 
of phenomenal recent growth within European and especially American 
societies, rests upon the discovery that the years of human life beyond the 
time of childbreeding and child-rearing can be usefully employed for 
advancing the culture and technology of the species. 

To look ahead for a moment, junior college education should be based 
upon four educational axioms: (1) junior college is an institution of and 
for learning; (2) junior college must place emphasis upon rigorous 
thinking within the disciplines of the scientific, artistic, religious, literary, 
and institutional hertiages of mankind; (3) the methods of junior college 
instruction, both classroom and extracurricular, must take account of and 
utilize the urges and concerns of young adults; and (4) junior college has 
community-wide responsibility as a center of learning and retraining for 
all adults resident within its area of service. 

In the United States, the educational system has unique characteristics 
which reflect the determination and aspiration of its citizens. At the outset 
the founders of our national experiment in representative self-government 
—in which many powers were reserved to the states and to the people to 
exercise through voluntary and informal local arrangements—realized that 
the continued existence and success of a democratic government depended 
upon an informed and intelligent citizenry. A hundred years ago this con 
viction resulted in the establishment of elementary schools compulsory for 
every child to attend in order that all might have opportunity to learn the 
essential skills of communication: to read, to write, to speak, and to do 
arithmetic. At the turn of this century, high schools were recognized as 
necessary to acquaint adolescents with the many specialized occupations 
emerging in a more complex economy in one of which each must find 
eventual employment. Even preparation for family living and citizenship, 
it was realized, had grown beyond the powers of elementary schools to en- 
compass the years of childhood. 
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Such purposes of secondary education, to be extended to all young 
people for the safety of the republic, account for the differences between 
American and foreign high schools. Until very recent times, no other na- 
tion has proposed to provide secondary education for all its youth. And no 
other people has tried so earnestly to employ the high school as a means 
for letting young people instruct each other how to live in the nation. To 
acquire a common language, common habits of living, and a common 
political and national faith has been a peculair need shared by most Ameri- 
cans. 

Americans are not yet a type. They will exhibit many differences 
originating in the varied family cultures derived from their diverse an- 
cestral homelands. Reflecting the persistent urges which brought immi- 
grants to America in the first instance, American families continue to 
look ahead toward what their children may become in future rather than 
to revere the past or to rest content with the present. To an extent it 
seems not always fully recognized by professional educators, Americans 
achieve unity through their common speech, their delight in the brand- 
new, and the cultural uniformity of suburban living. As the late H. L. 
Mencken noted long ago, American language has no true dialects for no- 
body, except a few residents in remote valleys of the Appalachian moun- 
tainlands, has stayed isolated for long from the mainstreams of national 
expansion and intermingling. As a result American speech and writing 
possess a rough vigor, a depth and variety of expressiveness for the occasion, 
and a striking, if always changing, uniformity. 

The search for bases of national unity, likewise, has been exhibited 
in the mass buying of motor cars, radios, television sets, refrigerators, and 
washing machines. Automobiles are needed not only to get around, to work 
off restlessness persisting from pioneer times, but also as a symbol of be- 
longing to the community and national group, of having achieved accept 
ance as an American among one’s fellows. Americans not only drive long 
distances on business and recreation, they also avidly look about and listen 
while they travel; the filling station, motel court, and roadside restaurant 
are successors to the grocery store and town meeting, the American equiva- 
lent of the Athenian Areopagus and the Roman Forum. Sharing with 
domestic travel, of course, in the shaping of American opinion, are the 
movies, radio and television broadcasts, high-fidelity recordings, news- 
papers and periodicals, and household appliances. Ninety per cent of 
homes wired for electricity have refrigerators; eighty per cent of them 
have washing machines; and sixty per cent have television. These power- 
fully affect family habits with respect to food, clothing, and fashions in 
living. Americans express their national unity even in their demand for 
fresh frozen fruits and vegetables and instant coffee. 

The suburb which motor cars and buses have made possible strongly 
influences the individual toward cultural and economic uniformity. Its 
residents share similar incomes and standards for informal (and outdoor) 
living, sportswear, and devotion to the children of the family. In America 
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young people set the pattern for family living, at least in suburbia, to an 
extent found nowhere else. The people of the United States have agreed 
upon simplicity and informality in living habits to the end that they may 
be free to follow their own bents in recreation and artistic and intellectual 
creativeness. The home workshop and home gardening give scope for 
individual endeavors. Family members are being bound closely together 
once more through outdoor movie theatres, motels, and television which 
enable parents and children to share inexpensively in recreation and 
travel. Spectator sports and consumption of alcohol have shown relative 
decline in favor of active pastimes, as fishing, hunting, and do-it-yourself 
occupations. 


The junior college is a newcomer on the educational scene. It has found 
a place alongside the elementary school and high school as a full partner 
in the enterprise of American education. It is indeed itself a product of 
American initiative and enterprise. For the junior college is not a frag- 
ment of a four-year college displaced to a separate campus. Junior college 
is not a watered down version of the liberal arts college which thrived in 
the United States a generation or two ago. It is as American in conception 
and invention as baseball, apple pie, and the motorized ranch-wagon 


Junior college is a necessity originating in the American standard of 
industrial productivity and of living. Even if the United States were not 
faced with the grim competition of communism to win the minds and 
loyalties of mankind, the demands of our own technology would challenge 
us to produce great numbers of scientists and statesmen in politics and 
business. The youth of America have been born into a strange world, 
amazing in its sharp and ghastly contrasts, stupendous in its terrors and 
miseries. 

While Americans need to build and expect to build more than a million 
new houses per year during the next five years, with a prospect of more to 
come when the many young people now crowding schools and colleges 
establish their own family units, throughout the world a large majority 
of people have only shelters of mud and straw in which to live. The 
United States has one third of the world’s highways and its people drive 
four out of every five automobiles; most people in the world still must 
travel on their own two feet or ride small animals like burros to get any- 
where. A quarter of the adults in this nation are dangerously overweight 
and the farm problem is complicated by so-called over-production of basic 
crops; yet in the world at large most people have to grow their own food or 
starve, and do starve when harvests are scanty. We take it for granted 
that in the case of serious illness we can obtain the services of a qualified 
physician and nurse; but most people on earth have to get well by them- 
selves when they fall sick. These illustrations point out the contrast 
between life in the United States and much of the rest of the world. The 
grave peril to the American way of life which this situation poses must 
not be overlooked. 
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Too much of instruction in geography as the home of man, in history 
and economics, sociology and political science, has been conducted in a 
spirit of uninformed and diffused amiability toward the rest of mankind 
The most dangerous mistake we can make as a people is to assume that 
other peoples can control their own environments and increase thei 
productivity as we have ours, if only they would do as we tell them they 
should do. An equally fatuous assumption is to imagine that other peoples 
respect or understand our achievements enough to want to imitate us or 
adopt our ways of self-government and enterprise. Most perilous of all for 
our survival is to believe that honest dealings and generous gestures toward 
other peoples by themselves can win friends and influence peoples to re- 
nounce war, when concepts of nationalism borrowed from us and European 
nations are sweeping over former colonial countries like a plague. Perhaps 
it will require a new institution such as the junior college to make citizens 
intelligent about world conditions, to counteract the superficiality of their 
treatment in high-school social studies courses, and to squeeze the stuffiness 
out of university lectures, dominated as they are by orientation toward 
cautious research. In any event an all-out realistic appraisal of the position 
of this republic in world affairs should not be a neglected item in junior 
college curriculum. 


It is almost trite to say that junior college has become necessary to 
Americans because we have developed an advanced and intricate tech- 
nology with all the attendant problems of industrialism and urbanization. 
Junior college should not be conceived as a luxury, a by-product of Ameri- 
can over-production in other fields. Over the past quarter of a century, a 
profound social and economic revolution has occurred in the United 
States. In 1929 there were 15.6 millions of family units, or two fifths of the 
total, with incomes after taxes of less than $2,000 (in terms of 1953 dollar- 
values). Together they received one seventh of the national income. In 
the same year there were 6.8 millions of family units, not quite one fifth of 
the total, who had incomes after taxes between $4,000 and $10,000. This 
group got just over a third of the national income. By 1953, however, the 
poorest class, with incomes under $2,000, had shrunk to 11.7 millions of 
family units although the total number had increased forty per cent. 
These received only a sixteenth of the 1953 national income. On the other 
hand, the number of family units with incomes after taxes of $4,000 to 
$10,000 had become three times more numerous than in 1929 and received 
a bit more than half of the national income. 


What has happened has been the emergence of a new properous middle 
class. No longer are the heads of these families primarily small business- 
men, doctors, and lawyers, although they still belond to this income group. 
The principal source of their income is now derived from wages and 
salaries. The increasing mechanization of industry has enormously ex- 
panded the number of technicians, operatives in factories, and skilled 
craftsmen. Many families also have supplementary wage earners; nine 
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million wives, five million sons, and four million daughters help keep then 
family units in the moneyed middle-class group 

For junior college the implications are clear. High school education is 
not enough to equip young men and women to enter the skilled labor 
force required to maintain our astounding productivity per man-hour 
of industry and services. Furthermore ambitious young people among 
less fortunate families want training to enable them to avail themselves of 
employment opportunities. Yet it is not only in technical training that 
junior colleges must be called upon to serve adults and older community 
residents. The mass media of communication—radio, television, newsreels, 
and periodicals—have whetted the appetites of young and old for more 
education in every respect. Three fifths of all women who marry do so 
between the ages of twenty and twenty-four. Families are having more 
children; more second, third, and fourth babies. Adults are spending more 
time at home in fixing up the house and yard, in gardening, and playing 
with their children. The barbecue is the family hearthstone of today 

The first trend to note about junior colleges is that there is going to be a 
lot more of them. Junior colleges are not only the frontier and growing 
edge of American education, they stand at the beginning of a period of 
popularity, of public understanding and acceptance of their mission. There 
will be more junior colleges because there are a lot more young people 
whose potentialities as citizens must be conserved. The American standard 
of living, the national productivity, the influence of this nation abroad, all 
require post-high school education for a majority of young people. The 
kind of institution junior colleges become during the next decade will 
determine whether they are to become very numerous and nation-wide in 
beneficial influence. 

The second trend of significance is that junior colleges realize that their 
mission is not custodial. The junior college age group is not subject to com 
pulsory education laws nor should it be. For the individual student, junior 
college is personal stock-taking before he advertises his wares to the com 
munity as a member of a family, the labor force, and the elaborate. No 
one should be admitted to junior college unless he comes as an earnest 
seeker, if only to learn the truth about himself. 

The most immediate service which a junior college can render young 
adults is to counsel them. With the data of high-school records and test 
scores before them, the junior college guidance officer and student together 
must find a useful course of study adapted to the student's occupational 
objective. Can he succeed in mastering the natural or physical sciences? 
There is a whole family of job opportunities awaiting him, from research 
scientist to technical assistant. Is his aptitude in a field of human relations? 
The social sciences and applied fields are crying for competent workers. 
Is his interest in the direction of skilled crafts, at the technical institute 
level? Junior colleges have no choice to make between offerings in aca- 
demic studies and more strictly vocational trainings. Commuity colleges 
will have to meet both demands. 
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A third trend among junior colleges is the recognition that they are 
institutions of learning. They are not endowed chairs to enable their 
holders to have leisure to formulate novel patterns of thought nor engage 
in pure research. The junior college task is different and not less impor- 
tant; it is to disseminate knowledge, to make students ready to begin 
serious preparation for their life work. The junior college needs prin- 
cipally great teachers if they are to become in fact institutions of learning. 
They must have in mind the accumulated tradition of mankind, the 
precious stores of human learning over generations in the several heritages 
of conceptual thought. Just as a comprehensive community college must 
have first-grade laboratories and shops, so it must have a rich library of 
books and other aids to learning. Its duty is to give to short shrift to 
loafers—after all, should they later see the error of their idle ways, they 
can always return to adult education classes. Its equal responsibility 
is to have resources available for the earnest student to bring himself 
abreast of the best thinking men and women have done to date. For a 
junior college to offer superficial instruction is to hand out a stone when 
the need is the bread of life. 

The final trend of junior college education which I shall mention here 
is general education. Like “democracy,” the term has been manhandled 
both by its friends and foes until it has been bruised almost out of all 
semblance of human service. I take it that general education is not a 
nostrum to be administered in measured doses of literature, art, and other 
neglected areas of American intellectual preoccupation. Certainly it need 
not be something apart, unrelated to the major concerns of students, a 
mere dressing poured over the principal ingredients of the curricular salad. 
I believe general education need not be the same courses for all varieties of 
students. 

I think the quest for general education arose from the conviction that 
junior colleges not only have to train young people for family membership, 
for a job, and for civic duties, but also that they have responsibility to make 
men and women integral parts of humanity, to foster an awareness of man, 
an humble animal species but of noble possibilities. 

To me general education takes the form of an affirmation, however 
obtained through study and discussion. It is an antidote to the pessimism 
that seems to afflict one-sided learning, whether it be in science, business, 
or literary pursuits. It is the affirmation of Americans when they express 
their kinship with all mankind. Its simplest statement perhaps is embodied 
in fifty-six words to be found in the Declaration of Independence: 

“We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all men are created equal, that 
they are endowed by their Creator with certain unalieable Rights, that among 
these are Life, Liberty, and the pursuit of Happiness. That to secure these 
rights, Governments are instituted among Men, deriving their just powers from 
the consent of the governed. . . .” 


This passage is not only the foundation stone of our constitutional 
government. Its truths belong as surely to the newly liberated people of 
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Southeast Asia and Africa and to the satellite peoples existing behind the 
Iron Curtain. It brings men into context with reality as creatures made 
in the image of God and like Him each one unique. It defines the purpose 
of government and the position of the citizen. It is the most revolutionary 
doctrine of modern times, a refutation of the false claims of communist 
ideology. It can be made the touchstone to prove the quality of any parti 
cular scheme for general education. For it seeks past the parts of human 
behavior to see the whole man and whole woman, not as specialized auto 
matons but humanity shining through the individual. 


WHAT EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM IS NEEDED IN THE 13TH 
AND 14TH GRADES? 


Leo BARRY 


‘, UDENTS of the history of American education are aware that little 
of a revolutionary nature has happened since the days of John Dewey 
Obviously there have been many excellent developments since then, and 
numerous refinements in techniques and practices have been effected; but 
no basic and revolutionary proposal has occurred to change the funda 
mental structure of education in our time. This paper would like to suggest 
that we are now on the threshold of an era which will demand just such 
a proposal or indeed a series of such proposals, in the modern mode ol 
“chain reaction” currently held to be the preserve of the physical sciences 

It may at this point be wondered how what has just been said, aside from 
providing a provocative introduction, can hope to relate itself to the 
question of educational needs in the thirteenth and fourteenth years. 
Perhaps the relationship will not be too difficult to determine if we accept 
a few facts and a premise or two. 

We know that the present pattern of American education beyond the 
twelfth grade had its origin in the system of British universities. There is 
little question that our first college, Harvard, was patterned after Oxford 
and Cambridge. Yet like most American enterprises, our colleges and our 
universities were soon setting their own standards and granting thei! 
own degrees exactly as they saw fit. Subsequently, American higher educa 
tion came to bear no meaningful relationship to the English system, in 
cluding the English “public schools.” The American college flourished 
as one that provided training in the liberal arts, and such training was 
encompassed in a four-year package available after the twelfth grade. Each 
college set its own standards and went its own way in developing a cur 
riculum. 

Strange as all this must seem to the British and to other nations who 
have patterned their higher education on the theme of Oxford and Cam- 


Leo Barry is Principal of the Newton High School and Newton Junior College in 
Newtonville, Massachusetts 
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bridge, the heterogeneous, independent approach of the American system 
has produced results. The pioneering spirit of our nation, once our western 
expansion was completed, had turned to industrial and business expansion. 
World War II testified to the basic efficiency of our planning, our tech- 
nology, and what we commonly refer to as our “know-how.” What is 
sometimes forgotten is that the scholarship and the educative process be- 
hind these skills had as its base a four-year training in the liberal arts. 
The A. B. and the B. S. degrees, no matter how divergent their course 
pattern from one college to another, stood as a common American ap- 
proach not only to the professions, to art, and to literature, but also to 
science, to business, and to industry. 

Professional educators, while aware of the shortcomings and vagaries of 
undergraduate study in some college programs, have been grateful for the 
public acceptance of the liberal arts as a forerunner of specialized and 
professional graduate study. The American public, without waiting for 
the sociologists to explain the phenomenon, have incorporated a college 
education into the fabric of their way of life. They have concluded, and 
wisely, that the best preclude to advanced study and to education for life 
is a background in the liberal arts. Since World War II the demand has 
been, if anything, more insistent. And there is no likelihood that it will 
decrease in the days immediately ahead. 

However, at this point a new ingredient or several new ingredients enter 
the picture. With the expanded birthrates and the vast crowding and 
overcrowding of schoolroom facilities, there is every indication that the 
colleges will not be able to handle the vast numbers soon to seek admission. 
Few colleges are expanding their facilities; few new colleges are coming 
into existence. Consequently, there is fear that great numbers of young 
people may have to be turned away from college doors. 

l'raditionally the individual college has always been assumed to have the 
right to determine who should be given the privilege of higher education. 
The comparative few who were rejected could almost always find admis- 
sion to some college in the United States if they were willing to try hard 
enough or to travel far enough. Today, however, all academic havens 
shortly will be overflowing. And at this point, for the first time in the 
history of higher education in our country, the colleges may find them- 
selves in the uncomfortable position of seeming to decide who should not 
be educated as well as who should be educated. 

If such a situation does come about, there is every likelihood that the 
American zeal for a liberal arts training for its young may bring about 
revolutionary proposals. What these proposals could be, aside from the 
possible establishment of a string of Federal-grant colleges across the land, 
is only a matter of conjecture. 

What is not a matter of conjecture, however, is that the present role of 
the thirteenth and fourteenth years, or the junior college, would come to 
be of critical significance. For the junior college would stand as the great 
hope, as the closest in pattern and design to the four-year college, as the 
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most readily convertible to a full degree-granting institution of highe: 
learning 

Where then do we stand in terms of the present program of education 
in our thirteenth and fourteenth years? In Massachusetts we have exactly 
two public junior colleges in operation, although the state possesses one 
of the heaviest concentrations of liberal arts colleges in the world. One 
of these public junior colleges is at Newton, the other at Holyoke, Massa 
chusetts. There are no other public junior colleges in New England 

The Newton Junior College was established nine years ago as an exten 
sion of public high-school education into the thirteenth and fourteenth 
years, and in addition, as a public junior college to serve the needs of re 
turning servicemen unable at that time to gain entrance to the college of 
their choice. There have been fewer students yearly from the Newton High 
School who have entered the junior college on the first premise of a 
terminal program, and the returning*veteran has given way in great part 
to younger students whose preparation for entrance to college is at the 
moment incomplete or inadequate. 

Thus, over the years this particular college has featured a wide variety of 
curricula and course offerings. For the terminal student there are pro 
grams in retail merchandising and management, in technical-vocational, 
in business administration, and in general areas. The liberal arts and 
sciences program is offered to several types of students: those who plan to 
transfer, upon completion of the sophomore year at Newton Junior Col 
lege, to a four-year liberal arts college; those young men and women who 
wish two years of pre-professional preparation before entering such fields 
as law, nursing, dental hygiene, and medical technology; those students 
who wish to continue with a liberal arts education for two years beyond 
the secondary school. 

Under present circumstances, these several courses are meeting the 
needs of the junior college enrollment, which has hovered near the one 
hundred mark for the past few years. The uniqueness of this college can 
be gauged from the fact that it is located on the campus of a 2,600 student 
senior high school from which seventy per cent of the senior class will go 
on to college. 

Obviously the potential development of this particular college, in light 
of anticipated college admissions needs, is great. It could be expected that 
candidates for the liberal arts program would so far exceed the terminal 
candidates as to drive the latter virtually off the scene unless provisions 
were made to continue the several terminal curricula. Thus, a philosophic 
choice would have to be made as to the basic nature of such a college, and 
all facilities geared to the particular pattern which emerged. 

Since the present college is a part of a large comprehensive pattern of 
secondary education, being theoretically the terminal years of the single 
public high school in a city of 87,000 population, the question of educa 
tional philosophy would be of paramount importance. It could be ex- 
pected that most other public junior colleges would face similar decisions. 
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Regardless of the ultimate pattern, the liberal arts program would doubt 
less face sooner or later an invitation to expand to a regular four-year 
liberal arts college. This would be a completely new concept for a public 
junior college in Massachusetts, and it would encounter numerous and 
sizeable obstacles. For example, the present faculty is composed almost 
entirely of instructors from the senior high school, men and women with 
considerable experience in college teaching yet essentially afhliated with 
the high-school component. Thus, in addition to expanded services and 
facilities, would be added the necessity of establishing a whole new faculty. 

These are only two of the future possibilities that lie ahead. There may 
be others. Yet on the strength of these two, the enormity of the decisions to 
be faced can be realized. If these concerns match at all the situation of 
junior colleges elsewhere, an entirely new approach to the problem would 
be worth investigation. 

Suppose, for example, that the junior college of today felt that its greatest 
contribution lay in maintaining its comprehensive nature and its firm 
attachment to the present scheme of secondary education, that adherence 
to its role as a thirteenth and fourteenth year of public education was its 
wisest course. Or suppose that the junior college could not surmount the 
obstacles imposed in a transition to a four-year institution. How then 
could its existence offer relief for the great numbers seeking an ultimate 
liberal arts degree, when, at the end of two years, transfer to a regular four- 
year institution might still be prohibitive in light of mass competition? 

Here then is one proposal, set against this backdrop of frustration, to 
be taken for whatever it may be worth. If it serves only to conjure up still 
other proposals, it will have done some small good. 

Why not have the junior colleges consider the formation,of a joint com- 
mittee with representatives of traditional four-year colleges for an approach 
to the military organizations? Since it is likely that most male students 
will face the prospect of two years of military service for some time to come, 
do those years have to stand as an educational hiatus? Could not a pro- 
gram of directed study and extensive readings be established by such a 
committee, to be undertaken in conjunction with the two years of military 
service so that at the end of the tour of duty the junior college graduate 
could pass off the equivalent of one additional year of college study? This 
would leave him then a single remaining year to be taken at a regular 
four-year liberal arts college. Obviously the details for such a program 
would require infinite care and the establishment of machinery for periodic 
examinations or other academic safeguards. 

Can not the junior college serve as a springboard for a reading program 
more meaningful in its independence and scope than any traditional 
arrangement of courses and sections tied to arbitrary units and semestet 
hours? If such a program could be established, it would do several signi- 
ficant things. It would ease the “load” on college and junior college alike. 
It would permit the present junior college to maintain its entity. And 
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above all, it would make use of two years in military service which cur 
rently bear little or no relation to the academic aims of thousands of 
young men. 

Such a proposal so thinly sketched may rightfully conjure up an im 
mediate and overwhelming array of objections. Alternative proposals are 
likely to be equally objectionable. But are not the educational stakes for 
which we play deserving of attention to every conceivable suggestion? 

If we need an illustration as to what an independent reading program 
can accomplish—pursued by a young man while undergoing military train 
ing—, the story of Winston Churchill's days at Sandhurst might be con 
sidered. His biographers and Churchill himself have attested to the growth 
and development of an “average student” achieved under circumstances as 
rigorous as might be expected of any peacetime training program in th 
present day 

Whatever else the future holds in education, we know that it promises 
the greatest number of aspirants for a liberal arts degree that our country 
has ever seen. In the midst of this surge stands the concept of a thirteenth 
and fourteenth year of education, or the junior college. The two years, 
under their present pattern, cannot stem the tide nor can they slow it 
appreciably. And we know that a liberal arts degree has come to occupy a 
unique position in the public expectancy. There is every reason to believe 
that this mass expectancy will result in demands both for additional col 
leges and for new patterns of education leading to a four-year A. B. or B.S 
degree. 


This paper has advanced one suggestion for adapting the role of the 
junior college to the academic needs of the future. There is all too little 
time to weight it and to think of others. 
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Annual Banquet 


Saturday, February 25, 6:30 P. M. 


GRAND BALLROOM (Mezzanine) 


Theme: FORTY YEARS OF PROGRESS 


Presiding: Leland N. Drake, Principal of Mohawk Junior High School, 
Columbus, Ohio; and President of the National Association of Second- 


ary- School Princ ipals. 


f ; ' 
Toastmaster: James D. Logsdon, Principal of Shorewood High School, 
Shorewood, Wisconsin. 


Invocation by The Rev. Henry ]. Boettcher, Superintendent of the Lu- 
theran High School Association, Chicago, Illinois. 


In addition to the person presiding at the annual banquet which was 
attended by over 1,500 persons, the toastmaster, the person giving the in- 
vocation, and the two speakers, the following were seated at the head 
table: Leland N. Drake, Principal of the Mohawk Junior High School, 
Columbus, Ohio, and President of the National Association of Second- 
ary-School Principals; Paul E. Elicker, Executive Secretary of the National 
\ssociation of Secondary-Principals; Allen A. Bailey, Principal of the 
Kamehameha School for Boys, Honolulu, Hawaii, representing the Hawaii 
\ssociation of Secondary-School Principals; Thaddeus |]. Lubera, Associate 
Superintendent, Chicago Public Schools, Chicago, Illinois, and Co-chair- 
man of the Illinois Convention Committee; George S. Olsen, Superinten- 
dent-Principal of Lyons Township High School and Junior College, La 
Grange, Illinois, and President of the Illinois Secondary-School Prin- 
cipals’ Association, and Chairman of the Illinois Convention Committee; 
Benjamin C. Willis, General Superintendent of Schools, Chicago Public 
Schools, Chicago, Illinois; Mrs. Evelyn F. Carlson, District Superintendent, 
Chicago Public Schools, Chicago, Illinois, and Chairman of the Reception 
Committee; Mrs. Leland N. Drake; Mrs. Thaddeus J]. Lubera; Mrs. 
George S. Olsen; and Mrs. Benjamin C. Willis. 

Ihe following educators from foreign countries were Convention guests 
of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals and were 
present at this annual banquet meeting: Hailu Dargue, Administrative 
Assistant, Technical School of Addis Ababa, Ethiopian Ministry of Educa- 
tion, Ethiopia; Araya Michael Johannes, Executive Assistant to Director 
Eritrean Trade School, Asmara, Ethiopian Ministry of Education, Ethi- 
opia; Ching-hui Yang, Acting Principal, Chi-San Community, Formosa; 
Mrs. Kamala Bhatia, Principal, Municipal Girls’ Higher Secondary School, 
New Delhi, India; Edwin O. Fahnbulleh, Supervising Teacher, Cape 
Mount County, Department of Public Instruction, Robertsport, Liberia; 
Edward Hoff, Supervising Teacher, Western Province, Republic of Liberia; 
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Mrs. Laura Norman, Principal, Liberia University Laboratory High 
School, Republic of Liberia; Moses Weefur, Principal, Cape Palmas High 
School, Republic of Liberia; Roque Pacariem, Principal, Agricultural 
High School, Bureau of Public Schools, Gatarmani, Samara, Phillipines; 
Alfredo Pacyaya, Headmaster, Epsicopal Secondary School, Sagada, Mt 
Province, Phillippines; Alvaro Rabina, Acting Principal, San Carlos Rural 
High School, San Carlos, Phillipines; and Panas Hannarkin and Kiet 
Sribongs, Secondary-School Administrators, Thailand. 


Music by The Harmonettes of Arlington Heights Township High School, 
Arlington Heights, Illinois, enrollment, 1,740; under the direction of 
June Letck, Director of Chorus, H. L. Slichenmyer, Superintendent 


Addresses: 
PTHE WORLD TODAY 


WILLIAM L. SHIRER 


ne ME it is an honor to be here tonight and to address your distin 
guished Association. I do feel that I have a slight connection with the 
work that you are doing in education. I am a parent of two youngsters in 
high school. I have survived more PTA meetings than anybody in the 
history of the United States, and I am one of those obnoxious persons who 
serve on a local school board. . .. 

I do not believe, ladies and gentlemen, that this terrible danger of a 
tie-up between a new strong Germany and a powerful Soviet Union is 
imminent in the sense that it would take place next year. As long as 
Adenauer is around, it probably won't, but the old gentleman was 80 
years old last month and his political powers seem to be slipping away. 
It is not a question, thank heaven, of the German people being taken in 
by Communism, they have not been. As a matter of fact, we know from 
the pre-election and especially from that event of a year ago last June 
when the German workers rose up against their Soviet master, probably 
the only serious revolt against Soviet rule in all history. Certainly it was 
the only one which we have been able to confirm by seeing it. We cor 
respondents could stand in the safety of the American Sector and look 
over the German square and watch these desperate German workers, 
people whom we thought maybe have gone soft on Communism, watch 
these German workers pick up heavy blocks and hurl them at the Russian 
tanks, and watch the Russian tank fire back at them. As a matter of fact, 
they shot down and killed in that 36 hours of fighting, some 800 German 
workers. 

We know what the German people think of Russia and Communism, 
but do you not remember how Mr. Hitler used to go up and down Ger- 
many? I remember because I tagged along with him as a correspondent, 
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in one German beer hall after another, night after night, listening to him 
rave and rant against Russia and Communism. .. . That evening of August, 
‘89 when he made the famous and rather intimate deal with Stalin which 
brought about World War II a fortnight later. All this, | am afraid, could 
happen again. 

.. | want to say a word about Russia. You can hardly make a speech 
now on foreign affairs without bringing Russia in. I want to mention 
iwo threats of the Soviet Union which I think are serious to us. One is the 
political threat, the new initiative which the Russians seized from us de 
spite what Mr. Dulles may have suggested in Washington in which they 
are now Stirring up trouble in the Near East by staking a great diplomatic 
offensive for the sympathy and the allegiance of all those uncommitted 
people of Asia while we sit by doing practically nothing. The second 
threat is the military threat. While I said that, at Geneva both sides recog- 
nized an atomic military stalmate, both sides are trying to break it nat 
urally, but to their advantage. I believe that it is a very serious matter, 
indeed, to us—to you and me—this progress which the Soviet Union has 
made in the last six years by the manufacture of the A- and H-Bombs and 
the means of delivering them over here. I think you would agree with me 
in saying that for about 150 years our American policy, which we proudly 
call our American way of life, was largely based on an assumption, the 
assumption that with our wide ocean we were invulnerable to attack from 
abroad. Tonight as we sit in this wonderful banquet hall, every person in 
this room knows, if he stops to think of it for a second, for the first time in 
our history we have become vulnerable to attack and we all know from 
where and how—from Russia by air. I remember the late General Van- 
denburg, former Chief of our Air Force, saying quite frankly before he 
died a couple of years ago that, “Given a little luck, we might today in- 
tercept 20 to 30 per cent of the attack from Russian air ports.” We Ameri- 
cans have to face up to a rather austere fact, that the Soviet Union is 
rapidly catching up with us and, if we don't do something about it, they 
will soon surpass us in about the most important thing there is in that 
field of our life today, that so-called air atomic arms race. 

Last fall, the so-called Killian Committee, headed by Dr. Killian made a 
highly secret report to the National Security Council. Like almost every- 
thing else in Washington that is highly secret, this has been leaking out 
fast ever since. . . . Without breaking security rules I can say this, the 
Killian Committee reported to our National Security Council, on which 
our defense largely rests we might say, that between 1960 and 1965 the 
Soviet Union would catch up with us in the air atomic arms race, and 
then start getting ahead of us. Now in all this, ladies and gentlemen, 
there is one overpowering factor, it seems to me. It no longer makes any 
difference how many A- and H-bombs you have if one of the nations at- 
tacks us. The balance of power between Russia and ourselves today is 
not the number of bombs you have in the stockpile; it is the means of 
delivering them that counts. I refuse to believe that we will ever be silly 
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enough to let the Russians get ahead of us, but, if we do, then we may be 
called upon in the next ten years to make considerably more sacrifices 
than we are making today. You may say, “Is there no prospect for dis 
armament, for some release from the burden of this tremendous field of 
making atomic armaments and guided missiles and great B-52 bombers? 
I doubt that, in the near future, we are going to do very much about dis 
armaments because our government has come to the conclusion, and | 
believe rightly for the time being at least until there is more mutual trust 
between the Russians and ourselves, that we are going to have anything 
to do with the disarmament plan by which everyone agrees to disarm to 
the point where nobody is strong enough to wage wat 

Ladies and gentlemen, this year of 1956 which we are beginning marks 
the beginning of the second decade of the uneasy peace. I wonder, if in 
your busy life, you have a moment sometime to stop and to consider the 
immense changes in our world in this brief ten years 


LAMP LIGHTERS 


KENNETH MCFARLAND 


D, EDWARD ROSENOW, who became world famous as a member of 
the staff at Mayo Brothers Clinic, likes to tell of the incident that caused 
him to become a doctor. It happened when he was an eleven-year-old boy 
living with his family on a farm in the backwoods of Minnesota. One day 
his brother became rather violently ill, and, while the family sweated it out 
there on the farm, the father rushed to town for a doctor. When the Doctor 
arrived he examined the sick boy. He looked in his throat, his eyes, and 
his ears. He took his temperature and his pulse. He felt his abdomen. All 
this time young Edward was standing behind a chair studying the anxious 
expressions of his parents. Presently the doctor turned to the parents, 
smiled, and said, “You can relax now—your boy is going to be all right.” 
And Edward Rosenow was so impressed with the effect that announcement 
had on his parents that he says, “I decided that very day that I would 
become a doctor so I could put light in people's faces!” 

For nearly three decades now | have been increasingly identified with 
education, industry, business, the professions, and agriculture—and always 
over wider and wider areas. As a result of this experience I am thoroughly 
convinced that no person can be personally and happily successful unless 
his job is one that lets him put light in people's faces 

Che first characteristic of these lamp lighting people is that they must 
have a light inside of themselves. It is this light that lets them see to do 
the right thing and do it with finesse. Most people know what is right, and 
a surprisingly large number of people get around to doing the right thing. 


Kenneth McFarland of Topeka, Kansas, is a nationally known educator who 
serves as an Educational Consultant and Lecturer for the General Motors Corporation 
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But if you want to realize any dividends from doing the right thing, you 
must do it with style 

It is the light that the Lamp Lighter carrier that permits him to see 
how things are in the other person's sttuation and thus get into the other 
person’s life with him. Only in this way can one teach, sell, lead, or ad- 
minister. It is this understanding that prevents one from making the 
tragic mistake of believing there are two sets of rules—one for himself and 
another for other people 

Finally, the Lamp Lighter must keep his light refuelled. People some- 
times ask me why I so frequently inject a spiritual note into addresses 
made to business, industrial, professional, and lay groups of all kinds. It 
is not because I am a theologian. I have never studied an hour of theology 
in my life. It is simply because I am sincerely trying to do a job. I want 
the stuff I dispense to be right. I want people to take it home and find 
that it works for them, and keeps on working. Now, the plain fact is that 
a strong religious conviction is the only thing we have found that will keep 
a fellow doing the right thing—even when he is headed uphill and even 
when it is unprofitable. It is not enough to know what is right—there must 
be an emotional drive to keep one doing the right thing. In answering this 
great need, we have never found any substitute for spiritual force. If 
anyone ever comes to us with another equally satisfactory answer, I shall 
be glad to add it to my arsenal. In the meantime, if you want to keep 
your lamp lighted you had better keep it connected to the High Line 
that leads straight back to the Source of Power. 

Ihe late Sir Harry Lauder liked to tell of the old Lamp Lighter in his 
hometown in Scotland. Harry used to observe him every day at dusk. The 
old man would put a ladder up against a light pole and climb up to light 
the lamp. When he had lighted that one, he climbed down the ladder 
and carried it to the next lamp post. Finally, Harry said, “The old man 
would be out of sight, but I could always tell which way he went by the 
lamps he had lighted.” 

So, I close right where I started. If you want to be not only successful 
but personally, happily, and permanently successful, then do your job in a 
way that puts light in people's faces. Do that job in such a way that, even 
when you are out of sight, folks will always know which way you went by 


the lamps left lighted 
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Sunday, February 26, 3:30 P. M 


Presiding: George E. Shattuck, Principal of Norwich Free Academy, Nor 
wich, Connecticut; and a Member of the Executive Committee of the 
National Association of Secondary-School Principals. 


Invocation by The Rev. Joseph H. Evans, Church of the Good Shepherd, 
Chicago, Illinois; and Recording Secretary of the Greater Chicago 
Church Federation 


Music by the combined A Capella Choirs of the East Senior High School 
and the West Senior High School, Rockford Illinois; enrollment 1,675; 
Linden J]. Lundstrom, Director of Choral Music, James W. Welsh 
Principal, West Senior High School, enrollment 1,630; Floyd Ohlson 
Director of Choral Music, James FE. Blue, Principal, West Senior High 
School 


Scripture Reading and Prayer by The Rev. Kermit Long, Trinity Metho 
dist Church, Chicago, Illinois; and Vice President of the Greater Chicago 
Church Federation 


Address 
THE MOUNT EVEREST OF EDUCATION 
DHE Rev. Cart S. WINTERS 


A NOTED philosopher has recently said, “The purpose of life is to 
climb mountains.”” Today our problems are mountainous in size and some- 
times seemingly insurmountable. We who live at the mid-point of the 
twentieth century, which can be the turning point of all the centuries, 
have some very high mountains to climb. We stand amid the swirling 
cross currents of global confusion and must choose which highways we 
will take. A news commentator recently said, “we are under threat of death 
by applied science in the hands of evil men.” I feel we can just as well be 
under promise of life by applied science in the hands of good men. Even 
if we live our daily lives against the ominous obligato of the ticking of the 
time bomb, we still have the chance to choose. One road leads to the 
atomic incinerator of humanity which is death, and the other leads to 
the international brotherhood of man which is life 

Education plays an important role in the kind of choices, the types of 
knowledge, and the quality of manhood and womanhood we produce 
Good schools where wise teachers are the mental coaches and intellectual 
traffic cops as well as the spiritual guides of the younger generation will be 
needed if we are to move safely into the uncharted future 





Carl S. Winters is Pastor of the First Bapust Church in Oak Park, Illinois 
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When the world is at its worst, education must be at its best. Therefore, 
it is imperative that we consider the new vistas and the highest peaks 
of our educational task. The first peak in the Mt. Everest of Education is 
Knowledge. Ten years ago Dr. Albert Einstein said, “we must think or 
perish.” I agree with the dedication of a recent book which said, “To my 
sons, Bill, Tom, and Ted, whose generation will need to know more and 
think harder than ours.” To have candlelight thinking in an electrically 
lighted world or horse-and-buggy thinking in a jet-propelled world is to 
court tragedy. To have a kindergarten mind in an adult body in the 
atomic age is a supreme crime. Today it is not only dangerous to be dumb, 
but, as a current television show says, there are areas where “knowledge is 
king and the prizes are king size."" Therefore educators must be concerned 
about the factual content of courses taught and about the students ability 
to think. 

The second peak in the Mt. Everest of Education is Character. Knowl- 
edge is important but neutral. Knowledge is good only when he is good 
who has it. Science is a skelton key which can open the door to life or death, 
depending on who uses it. It can alleviate the pangs of pain or annihilate 
a whole city by bombing. I have an acquaintance in one of our peniten 
tiarys whose I.Q. is sixty points above normal. He is serving a life term 
for a murder committed when he was brilliant of brain and brutal of 
heart, when he was technically expert and emotionally unbalanced, when 
he had lots of tool know-how but no character control. His was a clear 
misuse of knowledge because of a lack of character, an absence of a sense 
of values. A wise school superintendent once asked, “Why teach a kid 
seven foreign languages if he cannot tell the truth in any of them?” 

Twenty years ago, miracle men with technical skill and inventive in- 
genuity asked only one question, “Can we do this?” This leads to the 
splitting of the atom which blasted open the door of the future to un- 
limited destruction. Evil men now can easily trigger an earthquake and 
give us a new carnival of slaughter. Now since Hiroshima and Nagasaki, 
the wise men ask the question, “Ought we to do this?” Thus, we move 
closer to the moral and spiritual core of all knowledge and a realization 
of the obligation to build the kind of character that will use our knowledge 
aright. 

The third peak in the Mt. Everest of Education is Faith. Faith is the 
natural soil of the soul of the younger generation. It is the yes-saying, 
on-going, power-packed attitude which will always bring the souls around 
the corner. If we do not have faith in the future we will have no creative 
power in the present. True, we can exist with faith, but we cannot rise to 
the mountainous demands of life either in inner power or outward practice 
without faith. It has been wisely said that “If a thing can be done, skill 
can do it. If a thing cannot be done, only faith can do it.” 

In this space-defying, soul-splitting, and personality-flattening age with 
its rash of juvenile delinquency and adult irresponsibility, a new and heavy 
burden has been put upon the educator. The widespread failure of the 
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home through divorce or disintegration has added much to our already 
heavy responsibilities. But we must face our task with courage, as masters 
of the mind, moulders of the character, and shepherds of the spirits of the 
younger generation who must write the next chapter in God's continued 
story of Creation. 


Benediction by The Rev. Joseph H. Evans, Church of the Good Shepherd, 
Chicago, Illinois 


Sunday, February 26, 4:30 P. M. 
WILLIFoRD Room (3rd Floor) 


Immediately following the Vesper Service, a reception was held in the 
Williford Room of the Conrad Hilton Hotel for those attending the 
convention. Hosts for this reception were the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals, the Illinois Secondary-School Principals’ As 
sociation, and the Chicago Principals’ Club. Mrs. Evelyn F. Carlson, Dis 
trict Superintendent, Chicago Public Schools, Chicago, Illinois, and Lee 
D. Pigott, Principal of Decatur Senior High School, Decatur, Illinois 
served as Chairmen of the Reception Committee. 

Refreshments, including coffee, were served to almost 2,000 who at 
tended the Reception 


Third General Session 
Sunday, February 26, 8:00 P. M 


GRAND BALLROOM (Mezzanine) 


Presiding: Cliff Robinson, Director of Secondary Education of the State 
Department of Education, Salem, Oregon; and a Member of the Execu 
tive Committee of the National Association of Secondary-School Prin- 
cipals. 


Platform: Illinois Convention Committee. 


Music by the Carl Schurz Choristers, Carl Schurz High School, Chicago, 
Illinois, under the direction of Arthur Clark, Conductor, Lillian Arne- 
sen, Accompanist; George A. Olson, Principal. 

This entire program was presented through the courtesy of the Chicago 
Public Schools, Chicago, Illinois; Helen Howe, Director of Music; Robert 
E. Lakemacher, District Superintendent; Benjamin C. Willis, General 
Superintendent of Schools. 
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Monday, February 27, 9:30 A. M. 


GRAND BALLROOM (Mezzanine) 


Presiding: George L. Cleland, Secondary-School Consultant for the State 
Department of Education, Topeka, Kansas; and First Vice-President 
of the National Association of Secondary-School Princ ipals. 


Platform Guests: Presidents of State Secondary-School Principals’ Associa- 
tion of Past Presidents of the National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals. 


Invocation by The Rev. Emmund J. O’Connell, O. P., Principal of Fenwick 
High School, Oak Park, Illinois. 


Music by the A Cappella Choir, West Senior High School, Aurora, Illinois, 
under the direction of Sten G. Halfvarson, Choral Director, George F. 
Brock, Principal. 


Addresses: 
THE BEST TWENTY YEARS OF YOUR LIFE 
Artuur C. Horrocks 


- me tell you that I am very modest in the material that I am pre- 
senting this morning, that I have no crystal ball to gaze into, and I'm not 
a fortune teller or a multi-billion dollar corporation that wants to keep 
its feet on the ground. So I will give you first of all the source of this in- 
formation, the United States Census Bureau, the National Association of 
Manufacturers, and others in industry and the automotive field. I can 
tell you some things as we go along. It isn’t difficult for us, especially in 
the atomic age, to look ahead and see what twenty years is going to bring 
us. One has only to gather in the papers, of the Atoms for Peace Confer- 
ence at Geneva to have the staggering information. First of all, in the five 
and one half days that the scientific papers were presented by scientists 
from all over this world, when it finished, there were over 2,000 papers 
they didn't have time to present. Never in my life time have I known one 
little atom or one little thing or one ideal so to take hold of the minds 
of men around the world as this has. It knows no boundary of freedom, 
the bamboo curtain or the iron curtain. The minds of men have picked 
this up and the exploration is phenomenal. First of all, you have some 
dedicated men who are working along a certain line. I want to mention 
the atomic Luther Burbanks who are working in this country and over 
in Sweden. I have no tricks. 


Arthur C. Horrocks is a member of the Public Relations Counsel of the Goodyear 
Tire and Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio. 
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This is not a good grapefruit, this is a lemon, and if there are any 
Doubting Thomases, I have a knife. He may smell it, taste it, and pucker 
up. From the little center of a microscope, radiating out like the spokes of 
a wheel are the seeds planted, carefully noted, and developed. Of course, 
it is going to take some time to make this particular breed steadfast, as it 
will all the other flowers. The horticulturist will not promise you what 
they know is good and ready at this time for planting for perhaps seven 
or eight years. So you see it isn't so difficult after all to look ahead twenty 
years if you can talk with enough scientists who are working on it. 

The transformation that is hitting this world of ours is the revolution in 
the weather. It is very gratifying to tell you that our $2,200,000,000 atomic 
energy plant at Waverly, Ohio, is now completed. It will not be more than 
a year and a half before we will have all the atomic energy that is needed 
for as far ahead as we can glimpse. We have a $17,000,000 investment in 
the state of Arizona. When we started down there in 1914, we had all the 
water needed by going just forty feet. We have redrilled those wells 210 
feet, and even now we are very miserly of the water that is used. Nature 
seems to be repeating itself, for once before there was an entire race wiped 
out because they had no water. . .. Water is one of the important things 
for mankind, and we wouldn't dream of thinking of a new factory site 
unless we first studied the rainfall map of that region. The forecasts are 
repeating, Canada has 514 weeks more of good growing weather than she 
formerly had. In the fall of 1954, there was a crop of rye harvested in the 
Northwest Territories within thirteen miles of the Arctic Ocean. Nature 
is no respecter of persons, so the Russians are benefiting also by this. 

As the permafrost is melting and breaks off into huge blocks, there is 
revealed the bodies of the sabre-toothed tiger. The mass of them have hair 
on their bodies and the flesh preserved in that deep freeze so well that it 
can be utilized for food by animals. Yes, there is a huge change going on 
.. . But as we review it all and look over the past pathways that we have 
trod, we know it is all good. We can go out into the future and place our 
hands into the hand of that kind of leading, knowing full well that it is 
good going and it’s getting better as we go on. 

The first atomic electric portable power plant has been completed in 
England. What that means to faraway places and underprivileged people 
you have only to sit back and contemplate. South Central Africa, Central 
and Western Australia, our own Southwest, India, and some of the dry 
spots in China, and Norway wouldn't be one bit interested. . . . We have 
changed our attitudes pretty largely, and those who haven't are slowly 
coming around to it. We look to the new day in the towns that are com 
ing Our way. 

As one of the boys who went all the way in some of the atomic research 
said to me out on the Pacific Coast, “Art, we have been compelled to turn 
and go the other way, for we have been able to decide mathematically that 
we can add a few more things to a hydrogen bomb and, if it were dropped 
anywhere in the world, this world would be only an exploding star. That 
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time that it happens to me I will have looked into the deepest, blackest 
pit of hell. I am going in the wrong way. Oh will you help me to turn 
about.” Then he said, “I am wise to what I have just had as a personal 
experience. You know I have always been priding myself that I was an 
atheist. I didn’t get scared into going to church, I knew that it was the 
things for me to do.” So there is largely that switch going on. We know 
that either the loser or the winner would be worse off after a new war 
than he is now. 

I would like to say that there is another little common demoninator in 
some of these formulas. Hungry men will never be peaceful men whether 
they be in China, Russia, or South America. I wish, instead of sending the 
food and paying for it, we could send dedicated soil conservation specialists 
to teach them how to grow their own. Wouldn't it be far better to help 
somebody to help themself? 

So in this next twenty years of your life let me show you some of the 
things at which you can factually look. From a population of 160 million 
it will swing up to 220 million. That is an additional 60 million customers 
to be served. This is more than fifteen times the population of Canada. 
The labor force at the present time is 66 million; it will be 88 million in 
1975. If any of you have the idea of saying to yourself, “Well, he isn’t 
thinking of automation,” I want you to understand we have given this 
a big full treatment. We do understand. Automation also works as it has 
worked on the blacksmiths and carriage and wagon workers at the turn 
of the century, when you had approximately 17,000. My dad was one 
who said these are the men that are going to be out of bread and butter 
when this horseless carriage takes hold. Are they out? In place of the 
17,000 today, there are upwards of eight million making automobiles, 
rubber tires, and other accessories in garages to service and keep those 
machines functioning. That is the way automation always works and 
always has worked. There will be more jobs, not fewer. Don’t ask me 
how many hours a day. You can do some guessing yourself. 

We have a national income at the present time of approximately $300 
million. The Manhatten Chase Bank will have $600 billion in 1975. We 
have over four million businesses in the United States according to the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, and there will be an addi- 
tional 900,000 by 1975. Estimates are that we will need $265 billion for 
new capital for the new factories and the new atomic plants that will be 
necessary. How are we doing? In 1953 industry put in $25 billion. In 1954, 
another $25 billion, last year, 1955, it was $27 billion 500 million. So we 
are well on our way. 

I will not take the time to tell you what it is going to mean to purify the 
water by cheap electric power generated by the atomic engine. It would 
take too much time, but it is possible to do that. People who see the pipe- 
lines from southern Texas and California up into New England know 
that we can pipe our water anywhere and put portable stations along the 
way to deliver the water. Northern New England, the Great Lakes area, 
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and the Pacific Northwest aren't going to be the only ones that will have 
good water. They will need it, and they will need it in these other barren 
spots as well. 

The mind of man will keep on working on the next twenty years. 
You'll have your headaches and your heartaches and your days of happi- 
ness. There will be peaks and valleys for industry. You will have your ups 
and downs, but, by and large, there is a great goal and we are sure of it, 
just as sure as we can say today this item will be ready for commercial use 
seven years from now. And you'll impatiently say “Well, why not now?” 
Yes, it’s ready, but we've got to get the bugs out of it. . . . 


In closing may I just paraphraze a few words of the poet. I would 
like you to understand that no matter how black and dismal the future 
might look to you from day to day, the over-all picture, as we trace our 
way, is up the hill from here on for good for all people. We are on the 
tide of fortune, and we are seizing that tide while it serves our purpose. 
If we'll admit it, all our lives are found in science and industry. On that 
tide are we now afloat, and we must seize the current while it serves or lose 
our venture. 


THE NEW HORIZON IN THE HUMAN ENTERPRISE 


JOHN A. SCHINDLER 


a the most important discovery in the present twentieth 
century is the formulation of the concept and the accumulation of the 
knowledge of what maturity is. Part of this knowledge consists in the 
realization that practically no individaul attains a well-rounded maturity. 
Another important aspect is that psychological maturity has to be learned, 
and at the present time there is no organized attempt to teach it 
Psychological maturity is by far the most important aspect of human 
personality. What a man becomes, what happiness he can attain is directly 
proportional to the degree of maturity he has learned. The same is true 
of social groups. What they can hope to accomplish is entirely dependent 
on the general maturity of the group and especially the maturity of their 
leaders. The twentieth century has been upset by leaders with the childish 
attitudes of egoism, selfishness, aggressiveness, and hostility. A mature 
society would recognize such immaturities before they could begin to do 
harm in high places. The concept of maturity is becoming very important 
in modern medicine because it is being appreciated that it is trying to 
handle adult situations with childish techniques and recreations that pro- 
duce emotional stress; and it is emotional stress that is producing well 
over half of the physical disease that physicians are seeing. 
John A. Schindler, M. D., is Chairman of the Department of Internal Medicine, 


The Monroe Clinic, Monroe, Wisconsin. He is also author of a best seller, How To 
Live 365 Days a Year. 
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Much more important than mere physical disease is the tremendous 
amount of stress and unhappiness which immaturity generates in human 
individuals and society. We stand on a new horizon which is the possi- 
bility of developing organized education toward the developing of indi 
vidual maturity. This has already begun in education. The various com- 
partments of maturity are extremely practical ways of handling the com- 
mon life situations and are to be presented to individuals in that light. 


Monday, February 27, 8:30 P. M. 


GRAND BALLROOM (Mezzanine) 


Presiding: James E. Blue, Principal of West Senior High School, Rockford, 
Illinois; and Past President of the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals. 


Platform Guests: Secretaries of State Secondary-School Principals’ Associa- 


tions. 


Student Program: Modern Dance Group and Choir Ensemble, Proviso 
Township High School, Maywood, Illinois; enrollment 3,700; Mrs. 
Mildred Katz, Instructor of Modern Dance; LeRoy J. Knoeppel, Super- 
intendent. 


Youth Orchestra of Greater Chicago; Desire Defauw, Musical Director 
and Conductor. It was a rare opportunity to see and hear this orchestra of 
exceptionally gifted high-school youth under distinguished leadership. 
This group of 100 highly talented high-school musicians was drawn, 
through a competitive plan, from more than 200 high schools in the 
Greater Chicago area. Desire Defauw, former conductor of the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra, has an impressive record of musical triumphs in 
many European countries and in North and South America. 


This entire program was presented through the courtesy of the Proviso 
Township High School, Maywood, Illinois, LeRoy Knoepple, Superinten- 
dent; and the Youth Orchestra of Greater Chicago, Destre Defauw as 
Musical Director and Conductor, Theodore D. Tieken as President, and 
Mrs. Malcolm Kemper as Executive Secretary. 
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Sinth General Session 


Tuesday, February 28, 9:30 A. M 





GRAND BALLROOM (Mezzanine) 


Presiding: R. B. Norman, Principal of Amarillo Senior High School, 
Amarillo, Texas; and Second Vice-President of the National Association 
of Secondary-School Principals. 


Platform Guests: Co-ordinators of State Secondary-School Principals’ As 


sociations. 


Invocation by The Reverend Robert ]. Brennan, C.M., De Paul Academy, 
Chicago, Illinois 


Music by the A Cappella Choir, Bloom Township High School, Chicago 
Heights, Illinois, under the direction of Jean Pavy, Director of Music; 
Harold H. Metcalf, Superintendent. 


Addresses: 
WHAT PRICE THE FATTED CALF? 


RUTH ALEXANDER 


-_— who may have heard me at state conventions associate my work 
exclusively with the fight against Communism. You may wonder why 
one who has persisted doggedly on that firing line since 1930 should turn 
her attention to crime. But Communism and crime are not as far apart as 
they may appear to be. But are threats to our peace and security, and both 
will bankrupt us if they continue unchecked. 

The reason for our present precarious position vis a vis the Communist 
world is because we did not take Communism seriously enough soon 
enough. We were told and told and told, but it was more comfortable to 
pretend we didn’t hear. In the field of juvenile delinquency we have not 
been told. A cunningly conceived conspiracy of silence has surrounded 
the young criminal, allegedly on his behalf, for thirty years. I am here to 
break that silence. I am here to tell that story, let the chips fall where they 
may. / am here to urge you to take juvenile delinquency seriously enough 
soon enough. 

As a humanist, the suffering caused by crime concerns me. As an econo- 
mist, the money spent on crime concerns me. Our annual bill for crime is 
“reasonably” estimated at more than twenty billion dollars. In the teen 
age brackets, it costs between four and five thousand dollars a year at state 
schools to feed, clothe, shelter, and analyze each boy, whose sole claim to 
our time and our taxes is that he broke our laws. At semi-private tax- 








Ruth Alexander of Canaan, New York, is concerned with juvenile delinquency and 
conducts research in areas concerned with human betterment 
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exempt institutions, euphemistically called “industrial farms,’ it costs more 
per boy per year than to send a boy through Yale o1 Harvard. Delinquency 


comes dear. 

Yet a thousand sociologists plead the cause of the delinquent. I plead the 
cause of his victims, the cause of society, his market place, the cause of you 
and me, each and actual or potential victim of juvenile violence. For these 
dangerous youngsters are found everywhere. 

Our nation is presently engaged in a struggle for survival. It costs money 
to provide defense at home and to wet-nurse the world abroad in the hope 
of friends, when the chips are down for the final count. We can no longer 
afford billions for crime as well. Since we cannot divest ourselves of our 
relentless enemy, Communism, we must curb our criminals. More than 
half of all adult criminals were juvenile delinquents. We must begin 
stern and comprehensive measures of correction, therefore, in the age 
group, ten to sixteen. 

I need not remind this brilliant and knowledgeable audience of the 
decisive part semantics has played in the social, political, and economic 
revolutions of the twentieth century. It is defined by its disciples as new 
meanings for old words “in keeping with the times.” But so-called seman- 
tic “expansion” can be deliberate falsification as well. Take the word 
crime, for instance. Traditionally, whether we thought of crime as sin 
in the generic sense, or as vice in the sense of degrading appetites, or in its 
specific sense as violation of law with attendant punishment, we regarded 
crime as cruel, and intolerable. 

Came the revolution in semantics, and the word “delinquency” was 
substituted to take the heat off crime. Traditionally, a delinquent was 
popularly considered to be merely one who failed to perform a duty or 
obligation, such as a delinquent tenant. His failure was an offense of sorts, 
but it was not severe enough to arouse public indignation. Thus “delin- 
quent” seemed the answer to the semanticist’s prayer. Jt alluded to an 
offensive act by an inoffensive word. It was custom made to fit young 
criminals when they were taken over by professional welfare workers, as a 
by-product of our social revolution. 

This semantic device changed nothing and changed everything. The 
crime was still a crime, but the criminal gained good public relations by 
being called a delinquent. A young criminal who slugs a baby sitter 
arouses public anger. But a “delinquent child” who does the same arouses 
only public pity. The offenses are identical, but the offenders are given 
different treatment because they are called by different words. We send 
the criminal to jail. We give the delinquent a good hot bath and send 
him to bed. We reason that children must be good because they are young. 
he logic is faulty, but the emotional impact is irresistible. 

Not only is youthful crime softened by the substitute word “delin- 
quency,” but the plot thickens when crime is called sickness. Child “ex- 
perts”’ tell us that when a boy is a criminal he is sick. And when he is sick he 
is not a criminal. Play that on your tape recorder! It comes out that crime is 
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universal, that everybody is a criminal, because everybody is sick most of 
the time with fear and anxiety and depression and frustrated rage at the 
disappointments of life that are the common lot of mankind. 

The name we give to youthful crime is important, but I'll go along with 
“sickness” for the moment. So let's call crime cancerous. Like cancer, it 
affects a relatively small proportion of the total population. Like cancer, 
it is alarmingly on the increase. And like cancer, it metastasizes and spreads 
from one part of the body politic to the other. Unlike cancer, however, 
which is under constant experiment, we persist in the old therapy for 
crime year after year, even when our cures prove fruitless because they 
are based on wrong diagnoses. 

It is time to change doctors and prescriptions. It is time to take young 
criminals out of the hands of professional welfare workers, whose function 
is to devise ways and means of protecting the lawless, and put them back 
in the hands of professional law enforcement officers whose function is to 
protect the law-abiding. We must, in self-defense, crack down on the 
dangerous “open treatment” for young criminals. 

It is drummed into our ears that these are “not bad boys” but “sick 
children.” So far, so good. We confine sick children, whose disease is 
obnoxious and communicable, whether or not they feel “hostile’’ or “re 
jected” in their quarantine. Nor does the law inquire into age, income 
bracket, or causes not of the patient's making, such as poor home condi- 
tions. The law is concerned exclusively and correctly with the threat of 
epidemic. 

I shall use the terms “criminal” and “delinquent” interchangeably. | 
define the term ‘child’ as “any person actually or apparently under the age 
of sixteen,’ as in New York, though the age varies slightly elsewhere. I 
define “delinquent” as one who commits an offense that would be a crime 
if he were older than young and I limit delinquents to graduate delin- 
quents, holding one or more degrees from the court. Pre-delinquency and 
preventive delinquency are so important that they merit separate and 
special study. I limit the discussion to boys, as males out number females 
four to one. 

I use the biblical reference of the “fatted calf” as symbolic of reward for 
evil doing and compassion for crime, but I purposely exclude the connota- 
tion of penitence as not commonly characteristic of delinquents. Finally, I 
shall not hamstring the delivery of the text by repetitious “quotes and un- 
quotes.” But you can bet your life that I have documentary authority for 
every statement. 

First, then, to examine two long cherished myths. These are “Crime 
Does Not Pay” and “Childhood Is Sacrosanct."" True or False? Practically 
everybody parrots the wishful thought that crime does not pay. But the 
juvenile delinquent knows better. It is the road to importance, a form of 
achievement, “mission accomplished."” Not only does crime pay for him, 
personally, but it rolls up the long green for grown-up criminals in movies, 


"> 


radio, comics, and TV whom he aspires to imitate. “Crime Does Not Pay”? 
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It is a myth to be discarded if we are serious about licking juvenile delin 
quen y. 

The second myth concerns the universal sanctity of childhood. Only 
an unrealistic and idealized concept of childhood could deny that the 
dark strains of primitive cruelty are ever far beneath the surface. Yet the 
ancient superstition persists. It still goes against the grain for us to think 
of a little person as cruel or a child as a criminal. But, until we can shake 
off the shackles of sentimentality that have held us captive for generations, 
we shall make no successful inroads against juvenile delinquency. 

Furthermore, it is possible to predict criminal tendencies at an incredi- 
bly early age. A study of a thousand delinquents by the Children’s Bureau 
of our government reveals personal motivation towards crime well-defined 
almost in infancy. “Although the age at which the largest number of 
delinquents are first apprehended by the police or referred to the courts is 
between thirteen and fifteen, nine tenths of these children were having 
marked difficulties before they were eleven years old and more than a third 
were showing noticeable signs of becoming delinquent at the age of eight 
and under.” Another myth vanishes into thin air. 

Now for the currently held causes of delinquency against which our 
ineffective cures have been beamed. Those who make their living servicing 
delinquents have blamed delinquency on capitalism, socialism, war, peace, 
flood, drought, depression, inflation, the Republicans, the Democrats, the 
Communists, the comics, the movies, the radio, the television, the family, 
the school, the neighborhood, an only child, a sibling, deficient diet, excess 
fat, too little money, too much money, too little ijoving, too much loving, 
parental protection, parental rejection, nuclear fission, and nuclear fusion. 
Each of these excuses for crime is alleged to be a cause. Each is a contra- 
diction of its polar opposite. Yet each is defended stubbornly by its dis- 
ciples. Wide disagreement in diagnoses obviously prevents concerted effort 
towards cure. That one single cause, personal motivation, dominates all 
other factors, is the unanimous conclusion of scholarly and objective re- 
search. 

But is it vigorously rejected by professional welfare workers who prefer, 
willy nilly, to blame delinquency on retardation in schools, on poverty, and 
on a broken home. Let us examine these alleged causes in order. The 
popular notion that the slow learner, the dull witted, or “retarded” boy 
is, ipso facto, delinquent does not stand up. You are all familiar with the 
monumental study made by Drs. Eleanor and Sheldon Glueck on delin- 
quents and non-delinquents paired for comparable heredity and environ- 
ment. Their reasoned conclusion is that delinquency “ts not related to re- 
tardation in school.” As a rule, these children are mentally bright and 
physically strong, agrees Mr. Hoover. 

In my opening remarks, I confined this discussion to crime and punish- 
ment—or, rather, lack of punishment. Discussion of the magnificent work 
done by various organizations working with all children, but with special 
emphasis on potential delinquents and marginal cases, is something else 
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again. As noted, it merits special and separate consideration. But, as one 
of the few encouraging signs on the delinquent horizon, I must mention a 
few, in passing, at least: our Boys Clubs, American Viewpoint Inc., the 
American Economic Foundation, and numerous newspapers, of which 
the New York Mirror’s work is the most comprehensive. Believing that 
the years slip by swiftly and childhood is soon over, the Mirror aims to 
prepare children for the stern responsibilities of adulthood by drawing 
them into the adult orbit while they are yet in school and on playgrounds. 

Admirable as these efforts are, and worthy of public acclaim and support, 
they are beamed at all children irrespective of their status. They are pre- 
ventive measures and could well prove the turning point for marginal 
delinquents. But it is doubtful if they can reach the innate purposive 
graduate delinquent—hostile, self-centered, and remorseless, for jurists 
agree that “a boy of sixteen can be as confirmed a criminal as a man of 
forty-six. 

The great Judge Leibowitz, of King County Court in Brooklyn, says: 
“Today is the era of the juvenile criminal and | emphasize the word crim- 
inal; nowadays it is not mere delinquency, it is violent sadistic crime— 
horrible crimes—mere youngsters are holdup men, armed with loaded guns, 
iron knuckles, switch blade knives, daggers . . . crimes such as rapes, burg- 
laries, felonious assault, arson, dope peddling, safe cracking, and murder 
are committed by youngsters from twelve years of age and upwards.” And 
he adds, “the really alarming icature is that these dangerous criminals are 
turned loose, time after time, with hardly a slap on the wrist.” Regardless 
of the millions squandered on them during “treatment” or “supervision,” 
no adequate appropriations are made for strict follow-up after release. 
But verification of the inherent tendency of criminals to repeat crime is 
the shocking statistic that 71% of all arrests of all criminals are repeats. 

Now we return to the second alleged cause of delinquency, which, like 
retardation in school, is discredited by the facts. I refer to poverty. For 
years we have coasted along on the legend that a highly industrailized 
neighborhood, with adjacent slums and wide-spread poverty, drove chil- 
dren to commit crime. This despite the fact that many of our finest and 
most successful citizens came from the wrong side of the tracks and publicly 
attribute their success to the challenge posed by poverty. No one holds a 
brief for the tragedy of poverty, and it is virtually inexcusable in this re- 
markable country where everyone who applies himself with diligence, 
perseverance, ingenuity, thrift, sobriety, and skill to his chosen task can 
reap a handsome reward. 

But one of the most alarming aspects of delinquency is that poverty as a 
cause of crime is all washed up. The slums have moved over to make room 
for the suburbs, and the children of some of our so-called “best” people 
are in trouble. Thus juvenile delinquency can no longer be classified as a 
revolt against poverty with the related assumption that, if we could lick 
poverty, we could lick crime. The poverty theory of delinquency, like 
the misery theory of Communism, leads to emotional indulgence but does 
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not stand up under the facts. Both are fraudulent and dissemination of 
either is frauduient misrepresentation. 

The Gluecks found that the innate purposive character of the boy him- 
self was more important and influential than environment. And an ex- 
haustive study, made by the city of Baltimore, bears out the Gluecks find- 
ings. Its conclusions are “there is no correlation between the delinquent 
rate and poverty; there is no really significant correlation between high 
delinquency and ethnic groups; there is no relation between the industriali- 
zation of a neighborhood and its delinquent rate; but there is a definite 
correlation between the delinquency rate and personal motivation and 
family life.” 

There is so much wrong with the family, in relation to delinquency, that 
it would require hours to examine even sketchily. I can mention only a 
few skeletal points. We are all familiar with the biblical mandate to 
“visit the sins of the fathers upon the children.” Substitute the word 
“mothers” for “fathers,” as the most important secondary cause of delin- 
quency, and I am with you all the way. 

Half of the families in the United States own their own homes, an 
achievement no other economy in history has even approached. But at 
what price own-your-own-home? At the price of working mothers in many 
instances. In July 1955, the number of women and teenage girls, employed, 
reached over twenty million, two million more than the peak during World 
War II. Of seventeen million in higher level positions, forty-four per cent 
are married and have current husbands. So I believe we can safely deduce 
that millions and millions are mothers. Many work because the income 
tax makes their husband's earnings inadequate for the scale of living they 
desire. But the cost of crime is five hundred dollars per year per family. 
Thus, a vicious circle is established in the case of a working mother, whose 
child or children show a predictable well-defined tendency toward crime. 
Her employment contributes to their delinquency, but part of her earn- 
ing are taken away in taxes earmarked for the correction of the very con- 
dition she has caused. She spends her wages to correct crime, while creat- 
ing one of the very bases of crime—a motherless home. 

But the family, unstable as many families are, cannot, as an institution, 
take the rap for more than its share of delinquency. There remains the 
school—or rather, the permissive system of education which toadies to 
children even while they are learning their ABCs. I need not elaborate on 
this to you. No doubt its protagonists and its antagonists sit in this audi- 
ence. But many distinguished jurists rate permissiveness as a cause of 
delinquency. 

From the bottom of my heart I agree. And, although I cannot prove 
that the rise of delinquency was caused by so-called progressive educational 
theories and methods, I can point out that the reduction of violent sadistic 
crime to mere “self-expression,” “sickness,” or “severe behavior disorder” 
is unrealistic and dangerous. This point of view arose simultaneously with 
the a-moral and materialistic teachings of progressive education. Whether 
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cause or coincidence is a matter of opinion. But, when discipline lost out 
to “self-expression,” crime really got under way and the crop of delin- 
quents reached epidemic proportions. 

The third cause of juvenile delinquency, as I see it, is the protective 
aura thrown about these young criminals by welfare law. In many states, 
it is customary for policemen to doff their uniforms and go in an un- 
marked car when making an arrest of a so-called juvenile, in order not to 
stigmatize him. But the juvenile has already stigmatized himself by his 
acts. Moreover, if the fear of consequential stigma is removed what con- 
ceivable deterrent remains for those who act out universal conflicts by 
doing violence to other persons? Protective arrest is but one of the many 
techniques of clemency that surround the young criminal. But clemency 
does not control juvenile delinquency.. On the contrary, it stimulates 
crime. 

It boils down to a choice between protection of innocent and law abid- 
ing citizens and protection of guilty and lawless criminals. The time has 
come for us all to make that choice, to stand up and be counted, to take 
sides for or against crime, to re-appraise and abandon so-called humani- 
tarian measures in the light of their neglibible results in curbing inhumane 
treatment of innocent persons by professional criminals. 

The protection of criminals reaches its peak in our children’s courts. 
Some judges, and many probation officers, are dedicated men and women 
of the highest order. But the conflict between the constitutional require- 
ments of their oath to protect life and property, and the pressure of wel- 
fare groups to protect delinquents, who are a clear and present danger 
to life and property, is fierce and unrelenting.. At best, our children’s 
courts are a law unto themselves. 

Dangerous boys are turned loose time after time with only a judicial 
slap on the wrist. The result is contempt for a law without backbone or 
conviction. Some so-called charitable institutions have the impertinence 
to maintain a “committee on judicial liaison” which works out that the 
judge aims to please. It is axiomatic that a judge cannot be all things to 
all men and uphold his solemn oath of office. He cannot please the 
criminal and his sponsors and protect life and property at the same time. 

Even at the risk of discrediting the judiciary itself, everything is done 
to save the children from the consequences of their acts. I know of no 
other group that rates such privilege. The rest of us have to pay and pay 
and pay for wrong doing. 

To cure juvenile delinquency, we must begin at the beginning. We must 
begin with first offenders, which rarely means the first offense, but the first 
time a boy has been caught. Our practice has been to treat so-called first 
offenders more lightly than repeaters or “recidivists.”. This process should 
be reversed. If first offenders are punished with sufficient severity, they 
are unlikely to go on a second or third offense. 

Law enforcement officers agree that “first offenders should be punished, 
not merely reprimanded. When you have a fourteen-year old guilty of a 
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vicious rape and gangs of four or five jumping on another child and killing 
him, you can no longer be sentimental. The criminal must be taught by 
punishment.” 

The purpose of punishment is not revenge, but to instill the fear of the 
consequences of criminal acts in order to protect society. J offer the restora- 
tion of fear as the sole deterrent to crime known to history, as a brief his- 
torical survey will attest. For, crime is not an absolute. It is relative. It is 
related to the fear of attendant punishment or it does not exist as such. 

In the long series of conflicts between doing what nature prompts him 
to do and what society permits him to do, man learned to fear the conse- 
quences of running amok with anger or revenge or satisfying his natural 
hunger for food and sex through means prohibited by the group. Crime 
was born. Thus, from early days of civilization, punishment was implicit 
in the concept of crime. 

Juvenile delinquents are primitives. They are brutes living in their 
prescribed, but not circumscribed, world of brutes, in which the rest of 
us haven't a chance. They commit every conceivable crime with impunity, 
they cast the shadow of suspicion on their teenage contemporaries, and 
they devour hard-earned tax dollars by the billions. 

According to Milton Bracker’s excellent articles in the New York Times, 
you educators are bearing the brunt problem, as rising delinquency “saps 
the vitality of the schools.”” I told your distinguished executive secretary, 
Mr. Elicker, that I had three :dealogical bombs—the “I” bombs—to release 
human energy. Some of that energy is yours. But before I explode this 
fissionable material I would like briefly to recapitulate. In the foregoing, I 
have proposed the following steps to control delinquency and ultimately, 
perhaps, to cure it. 

Give up the comforting but unreliable cliches that crime does not pay 
and that childhood is sacrosanct. Recognize the falsity of the allegedly 
primary causes of delinquency; namely, retardation in school and poverty. 
Revamp the family, by elimination of working mothers wherever com 
patible with the necessities of life, and in those homes where a child or 
children show marked tendencies toward crime at an early age. Domesti 
cate the mothers and masculinize the fathers. Give “Mom” back her 
apron, give “Pop” back his pants, and give junior a collar and tie. Play 
down material conveniences in a home and revive a family relationship 
based on discipline and obedience. 

Examine critically the effect of permissive education on youngsters with 
a predictable bent toward crime, regardless of its effect on so-called 
“normal” children for better or worse. Insist on a change in atmosphere 
and procedure in our childrens courts or, better still, abolish them entiely 
as discriminatory. Re-establish fear of the consequences of breaking the 
law with attendant punishment as the sole historic deterrent to crime. 

Demand that our duly constituted legislative bodies make the laws for 
young criminals as well as for older criminals. Make the act, not the age, 
the criterion of crime and punishment and make law enforcement officers, 
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not welfare workers, the unofficial guardians of the welfare of delinquents 
as they are now of all children. In a word, resume civilized living, free 
from fear of the sadism and vandalism of young barbarians, who masque- 
rade semantically as “sick children,”’ that they may win our pity for them 
selves, not for their tragic victims. 

Now for the Bombs. First, a baby bomb. / propose the end of segrega- 
tion by age in our public schools at both primary and secondary levels. 

We have made a fetish of chronological age in our treatment of crime 
and in our schools. We have compressed children with widely different 
heredity and environment, with enormously varied abilities to learn and 
to retain, into a rigid artificial mould called “grades” that is unrealistic and 
wasteful. I suggest ability determined by tests without regard to age, as 
the basis for segregation. 

At one fell swoop, it would take care of problem children, slow learners, 
fast learners, and disciplinary problems arising from heterogenous group- 
ings of youngsters who have in common only one thing—the year of their 
birth. Their employment in adult life will be determined not by age, but 
by ability. Their associations and choice of marriage partners will be 
determined not by age, but by mutual interests. Why discriminate against 
ability in favor of chronological age in their early years when it is a false 
criterion of association in later years, which comprise most of their lives? 

Homogenous groupings based on ability to learn would slow down prob- 
lem parents, who now challenge the validity of evidence that their son 
and heir is not as bright as the boy next door. A slow learner in a group 
geared to other slow learners would be freed from the psychological hazards 
of competition with fast learners. Fast learners, competing with their own 
kind, would be freed from the psychological hazards of boredom, uni- 
versally acknowledged to be a frequent prelude to delinquency. 

Scholastic segregation, in time, might restore the integrity of the once- 
coveted diploma, by abolishing the practice of passing along youngsters 
who do not really “pass,” just to get rid of them and make room for new- 
comers in over-crowded schoolrooms. 

Under present heterogeneous grouping, based on age, a teacher must be 
all things to all children. He, or she, must coddle the stupid, coach the 
brilliant, correct the unruly, and modify the parents of the whole kit and 
kaboodle. Nobody is satisfied, least of all the teacher, who realizes, more 
than anyone, that such a wide variety of demands cannot be met during 
school hours. 

Under homogeneous groupings, based on ability, teachers who now 
spend a disproportionate amount of their limited time and strength on 
slow learners, “because they are sorry for them,” could concentrate on 
being academic philanthropists, and welcome to it. Teachers who are 
highly specialized, or who have had exceptionally broad experience, 
could concentrate on another group of homoginized youngsters—the fast 
learners, the brilliant and discriminated-against students, who have been 
rejected under the cruel assumption that a gifted child needs no atten- 
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tion but just grows like Topsy. Lett to his own devices, ignored, bored, 
envied at school, and misunderstood at home, the brilliant and perceptive 
student often takes the line of least resistance and directs his creative ener- 
gies into evil channels or tests his resourcefulness in criminal activities. 

The supreme irony ts that the brilliant students now hold the fate of 
the nation in their hands. In keeping with our social revolution, we have 
catered to the non-productive, non-creative “under-dog” for thirty years. 
Our so-called “humanitarian” preoccupation with the “common” man has 
resulted in the glorification of the common denominator and the lowest 
common denominator at that. Now, if we are to continu@s@exist, we are 
called upon to produce “uncommon” men by the thousands. We are 
racing against time, and scholastic segregation ts. but the first step in the 
direction of scientific survival. Rest assured that the sentimentalists will 
shout “intellectual snobbery,” but from now on we follow the welfare pack 
at our peril. 

Grave concern is voiced, perhaps too late, that few young Americans 
have chosen to equip themselves for the major professions demanded by 
the atomic age—mathematician, physicist, chemist, engineer. Now our 
Secretary of Defense sends out one SOS after the other. And who answers 
our calls of distress? Industry—not the schools. 

David Sarnoff proposes that industrial corporations supply mathema- 
ticians and science teachers from their own staffs for a year, on full salary, 
to teach in public schools. J can’t wait. When these technicians-turned- 
teacher move on our classrooms will they find our curricula directed to- 
ward a child's mental achievement or towards his happiness, and happi- 
ness more likely than not equated with entertainment? 

Will the technician be free to teach or will he be bogged down in bank 
savings, Red Cross funds, school rings, school pins, ticket sales, member- 
ship drives, and the ubiquitous PTA? Will he even be safe? What happens 
when a pupil defies him, or tells him to go to hell, or threatens him with 
reprisal, or just knifes him in the back? He will be well paid, though 
regular teachers are cruelly underpaid. But not all the money in the world 
can pay for indignities against his person or defiance of his authority. 

What has all this to do with crime? A great deal. It has to do with disci- 
pline—the intellectual discipline on which disciplined behavior depends. 
Discipline is the second-best answer to delinquency, and I have been plead- 
ing for punishment as a means of discipline, not as an end in itself. 

What about the number one answer to delinquency? That is the “J” 
Bomb! The number one answer ts work. I for idea, means I propose im- 
mediate abolition of universal compulsory education and child labor laws 
at the secondary-school level in our national emergency. 

Like prohibition, they were a “noble experiment,” but they have out- 
lived their usefulness. Both served a worthy purpose when children were 
commonly exploited by parents and employers alike. But all that is 
changed now. Yet our irrational attachment to these outmoded practices 
continues. The slightest relaxation of either, so that a child could work if 
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he wanted to, would bring out the welfare pack in full cry. They would 
predict dire consequences, ranging from a nation of illiterates to resump- 
tion of sweat shops. But you can bet they would omit the excitement and 
adventure of a male child prospecting for uranium with his male parent 
while Geiger counters go clickety-click and fortunes are made overnight. 
“What, no social studies? Oh, the shame of it!” they would cluck. 

Most youngsters wouldn't miss school for the world. But thousands 
possibly millions, are in school today only because the law requires their 
attendance. They want to go to work and many of these are our problem 
cases. They are not bad—at first. They are just bored. They would be 
content and productive, holding down a job—if the law would let them. 
But sitting in a schoolroom, or playing on a school ground, hour after hour, 
day after day, year after year, seems interminable and irrelevant and, 
finally, becomes intolerable. Restless, inquisitive, ambitious, large for 
their age, they begin their career of crime with truancy. Time on their 
hands leads to the probation officer on their heels. And so—from bad to 
worse. 

Explosion of these three I bombs—Scholastic Segregation, Abolition of 
Universal Compulsory Education and-Repeal of the Child Labor Laws— 
would release human energy, the most powerful energy on earth. It would 
free the restless and reluctant student from formal education which is 
detestable to him—thought his informal education would never cease. It 
would free the harassed and burdened teacher from unwilling and un- 
welcome pupils, though her coterie of devotees would never end. 

As for delinquency—why not give the I Bombs a trial? We have tried 
all else in vain. Year after year, cities and counties earmark more and more 
of the tax dollar for the mounting cost of crime. Communists and crim 
inals compete for our earnings and because of them we have lost our eco- 
nomic freedom to determine what we shall spend and what we shall retain 
It boils down to whose welfare is at siake in this historic moment? The 
welfare of the ruthless and the lawless? Or the welfare of the kindly and 
the law-abiding at whose very gates a threatening enemy now stands? 

The hard core of our civilization, based on Judaic-Christianity, is the 
will to resist evil. When we no longer resist evil, because we might hurt 
the ego of one who, himself, has willfully forfeited all claims to our con- 
sideration, we tacitly accept evil. We have tacitly accepted the evil of de- 
linquency and killed the fatted calf, time and time again, symbolic of its 
reward. Tacit acceptance of evil means untilmate surrender to it. Already 
our feet are set on the long, dark road backward to barbarism where 
punishment for crime does not exist. 

The welfare pack and the semanticists have pulled out all the stops for 
evil. We weep over evil-doers, while their victims lie unmourned but 
bloodied. We have glorified evil-doers against all the precepts of our 
religions. And the fearful prophecy of Woodrow Wilson has come true— 
“It will be a sad day for society when sentimentalists are encouraged to 
suggest all the measures that shall be taken for the benefit of the race.” 
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POWARD A PEACEFUL WORTH 


RALPH J. BUNCHE 


As A member of another branch of the NEA family—the Educational 
Policies Commission—I may be permitted to feel at home here and to talk 
quite informally. I assure you I won't talk too long because I know that 
you've been sitting here since 9:30. If I could be so vulgar as to say so, 
there is an old adage all speakers should observe, and that is that the 
mind cannot absorb more than the seat can endure. I would like at the 
outset to congratulate you on the democratic policy of your organization 
with regard to the public school. In these times of danger to our way of 
life, all who believe in freedom must applaud and support every effort 
to increase our national strength through achieving greater unity among 
our people, as well as any effort which promotes the cause of true democ- 
racy. By that I mean democracy as we in this country know it and human 
freedom throughout the world. 

As the program indicates, | am to talk on the subject “Toward a Peace- 
ful World.” Surely that’s a big enough umbrella to cover almost any- 
thing that comes to mind. I propose to do two or three things in the next 
few minutes. First, to concentrate on a few selected aspects of current in- 
ternational affairs, and then to say a little something about the manpower 
situation and about the challenge to education and the crisis in education 
in our country at this time. First of all, let me point out that one cannot 
over-estimate the importance today of knowledge and alertness about 
international affairs. The fate of the world, whether there will be peace or 
war, the future of all mankind are at stake in the resolution of the great 
world issues of today. There is, therefore, need for international insight 
and perspective, for knowledge of international events, for a background 
of understanding and the ability to understand other and perhaps hitherto 
strange peoples. All of this creates a new dimension and a new obligation 
of American citizenship. 

If education has any responsibility for preparing youth to become good 
citizens—I assume that it has a heavy responsibility in this regard—there 
must be a corresponding obligation on education to equip the citizen for 
an understanding voice in international as well as domestic affairs. Inter- 
national affairs today and the United Nations, speaking in a broad sense, 
are virtually synonymous. This is not to say, in any way, that the United 
Nations takes the place of diplomacy among states of traditional diplo- 
matic intercourse. Nor has the United Nations been able to do very much 
about this world-wide struggle against Communism, except that perhaps 
to help to strengthen the unity of the free world. But there are many 
other major international problems which are not on the agenda of one or 
another of the United Nations organs. 


Ralph J. Bunche is Under Secretary of The United Nations, New York, New York. 
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The United Nations is today in the forefront of international affairs, 
and this is just the beginning of the second decade. ‘The UN is stronger 
than it ever has been. This is not to say that it is strong enough. On the 
other hand, there should be no implication from what I have said that the 
goal of the United Nations is to acquire such strength and authority as to 
become world government or any kind of supernational authority. I must 
emphasize strongly that the United Nations is not any sort of government 
and has no aspirations in that direction. It has no executive authority 
and seeks none. The United Nations cannot levy a penny in taxes, it 
cannot draft a soldier, it cannot impose any burden on the citizens of any 
nation. The UN actions are based entirely on the voluntary will of the 
independent, sovereign nations comprising its membership. In other 
words, | am saying that the United Nations must rely mainly upon public 
opinion, international public opinion, for its authority. This authority 
is expressed through resolutions and recommendations, not through laws 
and edicts. 

But even so, with only, as you might say, international public opinion 
as its base, the UN has convincingly demonstrated in its first decade that 
public opinion is, in fact, a powerful sanction and that very much indeed 
can be done in the fields of broadest scope when the United Nations’ 
backing is strong. For example, it had such strong backing in the danger- 
ous conflicts in Indonesia between 75,000,000 Indonesians and the Dutch 
that it stopped that conflict. It had strong backing in its intervention in 
Kashmir to stop the fighting between India and Pakistan with terithe 
implications for the peace of the world. It had strong international back 
ing when it intervened to stop the Palestine war in 1948-9. It had strong 
international backing when it intervened to stop the Communist aggres 
sion in Korea in 1950. And also, in other directions, such as in the Uni 
versal Declaration of Human Rights, in the expanding Technical Assist 
ance Programme in the reciprocal exchange of technical know how that is 
going on throughout the world, and in the highly popular UNICEF of 
Children’s Emergency Fund Campaign, it had strong international back 
ing. In mentioning Palestine, I recall to mind that is was actually seven 
years ago the 24th of this month that the first of the four Arab-Israeli 
Agreements were signed between Egypt and Israel. That is a long time ago 
in terms of the expected longevity of an armistice agreement. Quite 
frankly, back in 1949 when I was negotiating those agreements, I could 
never have dreamed that they would last this long without any succeeding 
eflective steps toward full peace in that area... . 

In signing these four Armistice Agreements, there was brought to an 
end a full-ledged and bitter war in Palestine. But these agreements were 
not peace settlements and they can never take the place of peace. But in 
weighing the prospects for peace in the Near East today, I think it is im 
portant to take into account not only the well known facts and this new 
factor of a new source of arms from Communism nations for the Near East, 
but also the important fact that there is a diflerence between May 1948 
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when that war broke out and now. The difference is that the United 
Nations is solidly entrenched there with its peace machinery and is very 
much on the job with a staff of military observers headed by the Canadian 
General Burns. You may have noticed from the press that the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations, who has just come back from a tour 
through the Middle East and Asia, looks with some optimism upon the 
prospects of this. Not that there is to be any miraculous peace settlement in 
a hurry, but that there is some hope that war can be averted and that, 
bit by bit, settlement of the outstanding questions and, particularly, the 
irritating question of the Arab refugees—950,000 homeless and hopeless 
people—can be made. But the point to keep in mind is that the United 
Nations is completely in the battle and on the job every minute to make 
sure that there will not be a return to full-scale war there. 

There are some other events and issues of major significance to the 
future of peace and freedom in the world. I will rush over them much 
more quickly than I had expected to because of the lateness of the hour. 
First of all, let me say a word about the United Nations’ big step toward 
universality of membership, brought about by the admission of the six- 
teen new members in December, 1955, giving the UN now 76 instead of 50 
members. There were originally to have been 18 members, or there was a 
proposal to that effect, which would have included Japan and Outer 
Mongolia. But as you know there were many states who couldn't see 
Outer Mongolia as an independent state and, because Outer Mongolia 
was not accepted, the Soviet Union vetoed Japan. There was great regret 
universally that Japan was not taken in December; but there is hope, even 
expectation, that Japan will be taken into the UN next fall. 

Speaking of this admission issue, I can't help but recall the episode in- 
volving Congressman Brook Hays of Arkansas. I tell this because it’s im- 
portant for you to bear in mind that the representatives of the United 
Nations are individual human beings and that they have all of the charac- 
teristics of normal human beings, including a sense of humor. Each year, 
you know, the United States included Congressmen of both parties and a 
delegation to the general assembly. Brook Hays is an old timer, one of the 
real veteran members of the House of Representatives from Arkansas. In 
the midst of this debate about Outer Mongolia, he was, one day, talking 
tu a group of delegates in the hall. He said “Well, I understand you do 
things here on the basis of compromise, concession: I have a suggestion of 
a compromise. A lot of people here can't stomach Outer Mongolia; I 
would suggest that we trade Outer Mongolia for Outer Arkansas.” That 
was troubling one of the delegates, a member of the Soviet Bloc. Finally, 
he asked him “Well, just where is Outer Arkansas? We never heard of it.” 
Brook Hays said “Well you don’t know your Southwest America, and 
Arkansan can tell you that Outer Arkansas is Texas.” (Laughter) That 
got into the press and Brook said afterwards, “It got a big play in Arkansas 
and that’s good for five more terms.” (Laughter) 
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This addition of the sixteen new members greatly strengthens the United 
Nations. Most of all—and this is something I think that is too much 
ignored among our people—it remedies one of the greatest weaknesses that 
has characterized the United Nations, that Europe, of all places, of all the 
regions in the world, was the most under-represented. Latin America was 
fully represented and most of Asia and the Middle East, but Europe was 
under-represented greatly. Now all the European states are in the United 
Nations with the exception of Germany, which is a divided state, and 
Switzerland, which for constitutional reasons, does not apply. This, we 
feel, very much strengthened the organization because we take the view 
that, in order to be effective in our efforts to resolve differences among 
governments and peoples and, particularly, those whose differences are 
most acute and most dangerous. In this sense then it is certainly far better 
to have nations, including Communist nations, in the United Nations 
than out of it. 

When next September comes around, the seventy-seventh member, 
Sudan, which has been approved by the Security Council, will be taken 
into the organization. This newest state in the world will be the newest 
member—another people and territory which have won freedom from 
colonial rule without having to go to war to do it. 

The colonial and related racial questions in the contemporary world, 
in recent years, have tended, more and more, to dominate the agendas of 
the organs of the United Nations, particularly the General Assembly 
They involve such disputes as those revolving around French North 
Africa, Cyprus, Dutch New Guinea, the treatment of the Indians in South 
Africa, the racial policy known as apartheid in South Africa, and so on. 
They are among the most delicate, the most complex and emotionally 
laden of any confronting the world or the United Nations. 

In this regard, I would like to make special mention of Africa because 
this strategic continent, I am positive, should be receiving considerably 
more American attention than it does. For here, in one whole continent, 
with close to 200 million people, in varying degrees and stages, we find 
ferment and stage, a revolution— political, economic, and social—going 
on in that formerly Dark Continent. It is certain that the next decade or 
two will witness startling developments in Africa, and one may hope that 
they will not be disastrous developments. The future peace of the world 
is bound to be very much affected by what happens there. The severest 
challenges to inter-group relations to be found anywhere in the world in 
Africa involving Africans, Indians, and Europeans are found in Africa. 
As yet there is no indication that any way has been discovered to meet them 
short of violent conflict. 

There are new independent states in black Africa on the verge of com- 
ing into being. When I say black Africa, I mean Africa below the Sahara. 
There is one such state now, Liberia. There are others in the making. 
There's the Gold Coast which will be independent and have dominion 
status within the British Commonwealth of Nations by March of next 
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year. Nigeria, which will follow soon behind as an independent dominion. 
There will also be others knocking on the United Nations door for recog- 
nition and admission. In North Africa there are Morocco, Tunisia, and 
Algeria. The United Nations has promised a little country in northeast 
\frica, Somaliland, its independence in 1960. The impact of all of this 
on the whole of Africa is impossible to estimate. But it is bound to be 
very great. There cannot be much doubt that the process of liquidating 
African colonialism will have to be everywhere accelerated. In other 
parts of the world, in southeast Asia, which is always a tinder box, Malaya 
is promised its dominion status, its independence by next year. Singapore 
will soon follow. On our very doorsteps a new nation is taking shape as a 
result of British colonial policy, the federation of the British West Indian 
Islands, as a step toward their ultimate of dominion status and independent 
statehood. 

In this whole vast colonial area—vast conflict area—the role of the 
United Nations, which in its Charter offers self-government or indepen- 
dence as the sure goal for the non-self-governing peoples, is to give them 
assurance that their aspirations can be realized within a reasonable time 
without their resorting to violence. The United Nations, also seeks to 
help them prepare to stand on their own feet. 

In its potential implications for the future well-being of mankind, I 
believe that nothing the United Nations has thus far done has a greater 
significance than its efforts in the field of the peaceful uses of atomic energy. 
It will be recalled that a little over two years ago—on December 8, 1953, 
to be exact—President Eisenhower, on invitation from Secretary-General 
Hammarskjold, addressed a plenary meeting of the Eighth General As- 
sembly session on the subject of atomic power for peace. In this dramatic 
and electrifying speech, the President emphasized that the solution of 
what he described as the “fearful atomic dilemna” is to find “the way by 
which the miraculous investiveness of man—these are his words—"’shall 
not be dedicated to his death, but consecrated to his life.” He pointed 
out that already “peaceful power from atomic energy is no dream of the 
future.” It is here and now. 

This speech by President Eisenhower was the genesis of United Nations 
activity with regard to peaceful uses of atomic energy. In the Ninth session 
of the General Assembly in 1954, a unanimous resolution was passed— 
which is significant in itself because that involved agreement of the Soviet 
Union and the Western Powers—providing for an international agency to 
promote the development of peaceful uses of atomic energy and to set up 
peaceful reactors throughout the world and, secondly, the first interna- 
tional scientific conference that was held as the Geneva Conference in 
August of last year. It was the greatest scientific conference ever held 
anywhere under any auspices. There were 1,400 delegates, scientists from 
all over the world, working together in this field of nuclear science in great 
harmony—an atmosphere that had been unparalleled for harmony and 
friendliness in the postwar period. They demonstrated that we were on the 
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threshold of a new era and possibly a new civilization. They demonstrated 
the implications for the future to be drawn from this new source of power 
throughout the world. This particularly so, when one considers that, 
when the process of fission is harnessed for peaceful purposes rather than 
for the making of hydrogen bombs, a source of energy for the world will 
be found wherever there is ocean water. It will not be a matter of finding 
coal or oil. Wherever there is ocean water, there would be a source of 
power. What this would mean for the development of people throughout 
the world only imagination could describe. The UN is carrying on with 
that. 

After the assembly last fall, two more resolutions were adopted, also 
unanimously, providing further steps for the establishment of the agency 
providing for a second international scientific conference, and setting up 
a 15-member international committee to look into the question of the 
effects of atomic radiation upon human life and environment—in other 
words, to protect the international community against any harmful effects 
of the development of this force in such a way as to insure maximum bene 
fit for all mankind. At the same time, steps are being taken to protect 
humanity against any ill effects from the use of the new force. I am opti 
mistic enough to be hopeful that man, having demonstrated the genius 
to unlock the tremendous secret so long held fast in the atom, will also have 
the ability, the good sense, and the moral strength to meet this greatest 
human challenge by hitching this new force to humanity's progress. In 
doing so, we shall certainly be taking a giant, and who knows, perhaps 
even the decisive, step toward securing peace. Despite conflict between 
West and East and raging ideological war with Communism, things of 
vital significance to peace and to human advancement do get done by 
discussion, by negotiation, by agreement—at times even by unanimous 
agreement. And this, I think, constitutes sturdy armour against the hos- 
tile thrusts of the chronic pessimists, cynics, and isolationists. The world 
continues in an insecure state, but there does seem to be a firmer basis for 
hope of peace than was the case even a year or two ago. I think that the 
United Nations has contributed no little to this condition. 

And now, before closing, let me say a few words of more direct concern 
to education. In this international world of dangerous currents and prob- 
lems, in the momentous world-wide struggle to preserve and expand human 
liberty and freedom, our nation has an unparalleled responsibility and 
role of leadership. So terrifyingly much depends upon us. In discharging 
this responsibility we shall surely need our maximum strength and wisdom. 
We must, therefore, with higher expectation and with deeper concern 
than ever in our nation’s history, look to our educational system. For this 
is the mainspring of our democracy. And it follows that the theme of this 
Convention is wellchosen for the times: “Educational Leadership—That 
People May Learn.”” Never has there been greater need for learning and 
for leadership in education—leadership with vision, with broadness, and 
with courage. I would suppose that your organization, with its numbers, 
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with its resources and its national prestige, and with its members so strate- 
gically placed in the educational structure, is especially able to afford 
much strong leadership. It is a vast challenge in education today which 
edlucators must meet aggressively. 

The rapid increase of the school population, the necessary expansion 
of physical accomodations, the need for substantial enlargement of the 
teaching force without sacrifice of quality, the importance of saving for 
further education and the development of the gifted student; in short, 
the necessity of mobilizing and utilizing our total available educational 
resources—human, physical, and technical—to meet the intensifying crisis 
in education, all of these combine to afford a unique opportunity for 
change and improvement. There is bound to be change. But will change 
bring improvement? I think it can bring improvement if there is a willing- 
ness to examine critically the traditional ways and premises of our educa- 
tional process and to look to exploration and experimentation, if you 
please, to demonstrate whether some better means and methods may not 
be possible. In all fields, and certainly education is no exception, there is 
of course resistance to change. But it must be clear that without change 
there can be no improvement, no progress, no effective response to the 
challenge of the times. 

It would seem to me, as a layman, that certain areas might offer especially 
fruitful opportunity for experimentation. I might mention as a few ex- 
amples such things as the role of the elementary and secondary schools 
in teacher education and training, the definition of the role of the class- 
room teacher with a view toward more complete utilization of teacher 
competences at their highest level, rewarding teachers on the basis of 
responsibility and productivity—that is, phrasing the question as to whether 
there may be new and different ways of helpfully recognizing teacher merit. 
There should be a critical re-examination of the “cult of class size’ —and 
it is the cult—as the criterion of organizational effectiveness and efforts 
to use the educational devices such as closed-circuit television, which 
modern technology has made available to us, in the “main stream” of direct 
instruction rather than using them for enrichment only and for answers 
to the questions of redeployment of space facilities. It is also relevant to 
point out with regard to our country’s unique role in international affairs, 
that the nation is confronted with serious manpower problems, arising 
basically from the fact that manpower resources are not adequate to meet 
national needs, particularly in this period when the national security is so 
urgent. 

There's a lot I might say about that, but I can’t take the time to do so 
because I have been working with the subcommittee of the Educational 
Policies Commission, which is dealing with this subject. I would say only 
this. That is may be true to say that the greatest waste of our manpower 
resources is in the young people of high ability who either do not go to 
college or who drop out prematurely. Tog many young Americans of all 
levels of ability drop out of school before attaining high-school diplomas. 
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And too many who receive such diplomas fail to go on to college. It is 
necessary, I think, to call attention to the wastage of the talent of the gifted 
young person through lack of special attention. I also think there might 
well be a danger of overdoing this effort. In a democracy, all—those of 
low and high ability alike—merit attention. The gifted—and somehow 
I’m not entirely happy about that word—should, of course, be prepared to 
find their ture level on the basis of their ability. But there must never 
be any suggestion in this country, in this democracy, of an intellectual 
aristocracy who might come to regard themselves, if not so regarded by 
others, as predestined to become leaders or rulers. There are, in any event, 
important qualities of character and personality as well as brainpower to 
be taken well into account in appraising individuals. Time will not per- 
mit me to dwell longer on this subject, but the current manpower situa 
tion obviously has far-reaching implications for American education. 

May I, in closing, advert very briefly to one other aspect of the crisis in 
American education—that of having to do with the democratization of our 
public schools. This is, of course, but one facet, albeit a major one, of the 
fulfillment for all Americans of the full promise of the American tradi 
tion, the American democratic way of life. Among the many things to be 
said on this subject, it seems to me that a few are so fundamental as to 
merit special emphasis. In the first place, the determined effort of the 
American Negro to achieve the status of first-class citizenship in the society 
is after all only the inevitable by-product of his educational experience, 
which everyone emphasizes. Through education, even, or rather, especially, 
in segregated schools, he has learned American values, he has learned to 
embrace and to cherish all of the American ideals—the inalienable rights 
of the individual, freedom, government of, for, and by the people, and the 
equality of man under God. He has fought and died on many battle- 
fields to help preserve these rights for the American society. After over 
three hundred years is it any wonder that he is today somewhat more de- 
manding than in the past? 

There has been remarkable progress in race relations in this country, 
and especially so since 1940. I would like to relate one personal experience. 
I could say that sometimes there is even too much progress. The story I 
have told several times before, but it is symbolic. I mentioned Brook Hays 
from Arkansas a while ago. I myself had a personal experience with 
Arkansas. A few years ago, I was invited to the University of Arkansas to 
deliver a lecture. I didn't know much about the conditions in Fayetteville 
and at the University, so I just put a clause in my letter, quite politely, 
stating, “I assumed, of course, that the meeting will be open to the public, 
no segregation in the audience. I received a very prompt reply assuring 
me that this was absolutely the case. In due course I went to Fayetteville. 
I spent three days there. They were delightful days, a completely relaxed 
inter-racial experience, all the meetings, all the social affairs, were inter- 
racial. I had a wonderful time. I wasn't prepared for the shock when, on 
the way to the station, the professor with whom I had become quite familar 
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in those three days and who was running the lecture series said to me, 
“Now, Ralph, that it’s all over and it went so well, I just wanted to tell 
you how much trouble that letter of yours caused us.” I protested, I said 
“No, no, I've been in inter-racial situations all my life and this was a 
natural one if I ever saw it.” He interrupted me and said “I'm not talk- 
ing about that, I‘m talking about geography.”” Then I was stumped, and I 
said, “What do you mean?” He said, “A few days before you were due, we 
went over our correspondence with you and we saw the assurance that we 
gave to you. Then it occurred to us that this University is located in 
Washington County, which is almost pure white. There are only a hand- 
ful of negroes in the whole county. They are mainly sharecroppers and 
tenant farmers and they probably wouldn't come out to hear Booker T. 
Washington speak, much less you. And we felt that you might get here 
and find an all-white audience and think we had tricked you.” I said, “So 
what did you do?” He said, “Well, we did the only thing we could do. We 
sent out a runner to Pine Bluff and Little Rock, each of which is about 
250 miles away from Fayetteville to round up some Negroes to get them to 
come here. They came over those rough Ozark Mountain roads.” Then I 
protested. I said, “Look, this is taking democracy too far.” He said, 
“Why?” I said, “Well, those people will undoubtedly be hating me for the 
rest of their lives and probably be hating democracy because this was a 
500 mile round-trip; it wasn’t worth it.” 

The Negro knows acutely that one cannot be a good American, that 
one cannot be a good man without dignity and self-respect, and that racial 
discrimination and enforced segregation deprive him—individually and 
collectively—of both. The Negro seeks to be able to hold his head, to 
look his fellowmen straight in the eye and to walk erect down the boule- 
vards of the world—in Alabama and Mississippi, and all over the globe— 
in the sure knowledge that he, like everybody else, as one of God's children 
belongs there. Also, the Negro American knows that he is entitled to point 
with pride to the fact that, through all these long years of injustices and 
imposed racial handicap, the Negro in his struggle upward has always ap- 
preciated the meaning of democracy and has never failed to respect demo- 
cratic institutions. Indeed, he has demonstrated dramatically the fairness, 
the conscience, and the true promise of American democracy by making his 
persistent appeals to the courts, to the legislatures, to public opinion, and 
to American morality expressed through public opinion. 

The Negro organizes and strives to change law, but never to defy and 
violate it; he seeks to protect himself against intimidation, but never to 
intimidate; he appeals to the courts, but he never flouts them. In my view, 
there is no more forceful or effective answer to Communist propaganda 
about race in this country than the American Negro’s remarkable progress. 
I emphasize, this by means of our American democratic constitutional 
process! It is more than ironical, therefore, that today some extremists 
and bigoted elements among the white population should in their desper- 
ate opposition to integration try to smear with the Communist brush all 
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Negro organizations and individuals who take a forthright stand on the 
question of Negro rights. This, it seems to me, serves only Communists 
purposes, and serve them admirably. But I am sure that it will not deter 
the Negro. 

The Negro knows that throughout most of the world there is today 
warm sympathly for the principle of the equality of man, for the efforts 
of peoples everywhere to be free of discrimination because of race and 
to win full enjoyment of rights which are their heritage. He knows that 
the great preponderance of the world’s population is non-white, and that 
non-white people everywhere have awakened, are demanding, and are 
sure to achieve, full equality. Finally, the Negro has full faith in the Ameri 
can way of life, in the conscience and sense of justice of the American 
people. He knows that the American people, in the main, believe in law 
and order and will reject violence and mob-rule always. The Negro knows 
too, that he is in the final stages of his struggle, that the walls of segrega- 
tion have been everywhere tumbling doWn and that for this very reason 
he can expect that the protagonists of segregation are bound to make a 
last-ditch stand. But the Negro is supremely confident that the onward 
march of American democracy cannot be’ stopped, and that wisdom and 
restraint coupled with resolute effort will insure that the day is not far 
distant when racial iniquities, in their serious manifestations, will be no 
more. 

In conclusion, I hope that in the high schools you direct, the student 
coming out will be strong individual personalities with lively and inquisi- 
tive intellects, and not dull, uniform, conformist, mass-product semi-auto- 
matons. And above all I hope that whatever they may have acquired in the 
way of learning, they will have a strong faith in the human capacity for 
good, in the democratic way of life, and a decent respect for their fellows- 
men, without regard to origin. 
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Junior High School Luncheon Meeting 
Tuesday, February 28, 12:00 Noon 
Waldorf Room (3rd Floor) 


Presiding: William T. Gruhn, Professor of Education at the University of 
Connecticut, Storrs, Connecticut, Chairman, Committee on Junior 
High-School Education, National Association of Secondary-School Prin- 
cipals. 


Address: 


WHAT A SUPERINTENDENT THINKS IS RIGHT ABOUT 
THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


Ernest G. LAKE 


Outline of Presentation 


ly LOOKING at the junior high school, I have several comments to 
make— 

1. The junior high school should be located near the students; that is, 
it should have some characteristics of a neighborhood school. In some 
areas we have failed to place junior high schools near the pupils. 

2. More and more junior high schools are being built. In the next five 
years we will probably have as many new junior high schools being built 
as in the 20's. Growth in 3-year and 6-year institutions will be tremendous. 

3. Parents and principals may not be sure of the worth-whileness of the 
junior high school. In many parts of the country the junior. high school 
has been a hand-me-down from the senior high school. When a new sec- 
ondary-school building is constructed, it often becomes the senior high 
school, and the older building then houses the junior high school. This 
we must change to every extent possible. 

Now, how can we improve the junior high schools in this country? 

1. By being careful to use words that parents and the community under- 
stand and by not persisting in using terms they do not understand, such 
as integration, core, etc. 

2. By not having hand-me-down schools for the junior high school. 
Let's study the needs of schools as we do individuals. Let's build junior 
high schools for junior high-school pupils. 

3. By really taking parents into partnership. Let's look for ways that 
parents can talk to teachers. 

Here are some special tentative suggestions on the junior high-school 
program: 

In the junior high school we can have five block-of-time divisions of 
offerings: 
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1. A block called general studies, or some other appropriate name (to 
include English, history, science, mathematics, and health). No homogen 
ous grouping; no individual standards, and a great variety of activities 
Grade on the basis of effort and contribution, not on competitive mark 
ing according to ability of the pupil. No more than two teachers at a time 
This block could utilize up to fifty per cent of the school time. 

2. Try-out subjects; e.g., industrial arts, required of all pupils. No 
homogenous grouping. Short periods of ten weeks for each try-out subject 

3. Enrichment subjects required of all. Elements of art, music, et 
Time used—l% of a school day or week. No homogenous grouping. 

4. Laboratory and remedial work. Reading, writing, language, and 
spelling for all who need and can profit by such work. 

5. Specialization. Those subjects or subject areas in which precise com 
petence is essential; e.g., Latin, modern languages, typing, efc. Marks 
given on basis of competence and achievement; failure not condoned 
Grouping. 


Wednesday, February 29, 1:00 P. M. 


Grand Ballroom (Mezzanine) 


Presiding: Leland N. Drake, Principal of Mohawk Junior High School, 
Columbus, Ohio; and President of the National Association of Second 
ary-School Principals 


Platform Guests: New Officers and Members of the Executive Committee 
of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals 


Invocation by The Rev. Frederick W. Putnam, St. Matthew's Church, 
Evanston, Illinois; and Chairman of the Department of College Work, 
Episcopal Diocese of Chicago 


Music by the Wood-Wind Quintet, Joliet Township High School and 
Junior College, Joliet, Illinois, under the direction of Bruce H. House- 
knecht, Director, Hugh S. Bonar, Superintendent-Principal 


Following this, the new officers for the year beginning March |, 1956, 
elected at the Business meeting on Tuesday, February 28 were presented 
at this last session of the Convention. They are: 

President: Grorce L. CLELAND, Secondary-School Consultant, State De 
partment of Education, Topeka, Kansas; from the North Central Region. 
First Vice President: R. B. NorMAN, Principal, Amarillo High School, 

Amarillo, Texas 
Second Vice President: Grorce E. SHatruck, Principal, Norwich Free 
Academy, Norwich, Connecticut 
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Member of the Executive Committee for 3 years: JAMES E. NANCARROW, 
Principal, Upper Darby High School, Upper Darby, Pennsylvania 

Member of the Executive Committee for 1 year: JAMEs D. Locspon, Prin- 
cipal, Shorewood Junior-Senior High School, Shorewood, Wisconsin 


Other members of the Executive committee by previous election: 
LeLanp N. Drake, Principal, Mohawk Junior High School, Columbus, 
Ohio 
Curr Rosinson, Director of Secondary Education, State Department of 
Education, Salem Oregon 


Address: 
DEVELOPING LEADERSHIP THROUGH SPORTS 


Leo DUROCHER 


I HAVE never before been asked to speak before such a distinguished 
audience. As you know, I spent thirty-two years in baseball—15 years as a 
player and 17 as a manager. In my profession it wasn't necessary to see that 
the words fell in their proper place. I hope you'll forgive me this after- 
noon if a few sort of fall out of place. If I may, I'd like to reminisce a 
little about some of the things that happened to me while managing base- 
ball clubs. Let me relate two incidents with umpires. Of course, you know 
my reputation has been concerning the men in blue. I don’t think I've 
had too much trouble with the men in blue. I know of no managers to- 
day or players who have ever questioned the integrity of an umpire or any 
official. Their eyesight, yes. 

For those of you who have never had the pleasure of seeing a baseball 
game in Ebbets Field in Brooklyn, I'd like to reminisce just a little to tell 
you a true story, a happening between an umpire and me. The umpire is 
now retired. I would say the distance from the clubhouse to the dugout 
in Ebbets Field is about twice the length of this room. They are separated 
hy a six-foot-high picket fence with an opening of about six or eight inches. 
It isn’t that way today. A board has been placed there so that you can’t 
see through. In my time you had to walk down a dirt runway from the 
club house to get to the dugout. You would walk out ten minutes before 
game time. There would be two of three hundred fans with their noses 
stuck right through the opening in that fence. As you walked out of your 
office and the players were coming out, the fans would salute you and holler 
at you, pat your back, and say, “You're the greatest manager ever lived! 
You're Pee Wee Reese.” Oh they couldn't say enough kind things to you. 
So you play the ball game. You get beaten. It doesn’t make any difference 
what the score is, one to nothing or twelve to nothing. You get beaten. 


Leo Durocher, of Hollywood California and a colorful figure in big-league baseball, 
is now director of talent shows in TV for the National Broadcasting Company. 
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There is no other way back. You have to go back this way. They are wait 
ing for you, The minute you put your foot down on that dirt runway, 
the say, “You stinking bum you.” They would spit at you, and call you 
names. Well, come the next day—ten minutes to two—here they are again, 
saying, “We'll get them today.” They never give up in Brooklyn. 

Now Beans Reardon, if you recall him, umpired in a high-tenor voice 
like a girl. We used to rib him and kid him. Beans had a way about him 
Whenever the count would run to three and two on the batter he would 
always turn to both benches and announce in his high-tenor voice, “Three 
and two now, three and two now.” Well, one day the players on the 
Brooklyn club framed me, and I didn’t know it. About the fourth inning, 
he turned to our bench and said “Three and two now.” Everybody on the 
club had a towel and they said “Yes, Beansy.” Well, I wound up all alone 
He run them all in the clubhouse, cleaned the bench. So I'm sitting there 
alone. I said “What do I do now?” He said “Send for them one at a time 
Those butchers can't stay out here and annoy me.” 

I was playing the Chicago Cubs in Ebbets Field. An umpire, was at first 
base. The Cubs had me beaten 9 to 2. I have made five trips to the mound 
I'm annoyed; I'm mad at everybody. Our dugout was small. I had hit my 
head against the cement roof five times. We had a kid that came from 
California who had just joined the team about a week previous. His name 
was Hal Gregg. I had him warming up in the bullpen. The bases were 
loaded. You people who know Big Bill Nicholson—how he could hit that 
ball in those days! If he got it from his belt on down—and I mean down 
when I say down—if it was where Nick could reach it with the big part of 
his bat, he would hit it like a golf ball. If he didn’t knock all the numbers 
off the scoreboard, it left the ballpark. So I called Gregg in to pitch. You 
could throw Nicholson a high fast one above his belt—what we call tight- 
and he couldn't hit it; you'd tie him up. This is a fine group for me to be 
saying this to—he had what is called a one-track mind. You could start 
Big Bill Nicholoson off with a curve. You could bounce it, let it hit the 
ground in front of home plate—ball one. All the pitcher had to do was 
stand there and, when the catcher gave the sign, shake his head, no. 
Nicholson would get fidgety, he would step out of the box, he would pick 
up dirt and say to himself, “Uh huh, another curve.” Well all you did was 
show him the first one and never throw it again, all high, fast ones. You 
throw one here, he'd swing; you throw one here, and he would swing; and 
then you would throw one over there and he would take a shot at that one. 
I said to Gregg, “Whatever you do, don’t throw a low fast one. Start him 
off with a curve, bounce it, and then all high fast ones.” He said “Yes 
Sir.”” I hardly got back to the bench, he threw a low curve, ball one. Next 
one he threw was a fast one. He got it about that high off the ground right 
over the middle of the plate. (Demonstrates) Well, Nicholson hit the ball 
down by first base that almost hit Beans Reardon on the foot. Old Reardon 
jumped from the ball, he didn’t know whether it was fair of foul, but 
Nicholson's was on third with a triple and the fans are all yelling, “Leo.” 
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I'm not stuck to the bench you know. I went out there. I took a run at 
Reardon and I said “What was it, fair or foul?”” He looked at me like I 
had nine heads, you know, for coming out there. He said “Get out of here. 
What difference does it make.” I said “What difference does it make?” 
Well, now for you ladies and gentlemen who don’t know baseball rules, 
there is one that reads if you touch that blue suit, just put your hands on 
it, that’s three days, five days. I'm an excitable guy, so in the latter years of 
my managerial career I always put my hands in my back pockets. Oh, I 
bumped him and shoved him around a little, but I never put my hands on 
him. So as Beansy is running me around and I’m running him around 
and I'm bumping him, he said, “Don't be bumping me.” I said, “You're 
running into me.” I run him all around first base and I said “What was it, 
fair or foul? You didn't give any motion whatsoever what the play was.’ 
He said, “Look Leo, if you make one more sound, one more word, you're in 
the clubhouse.” I said “I've got a little news for you Beansy, I'm not leav- 
ing here today until you tell me whether the ball is fair or foul.” So with a 
little grin on his face, he looked at me and turned loose with a couple 
fancy ones I hadn't heard before. I started immediately for the dugout. I 
could hear him coming right behind me. Like a little kid, I went down 
into the dugout, grabbed a towel. I was washingt my face and I was look- 
ing through it to see. Just then Beansy stuck his head down. He looked 
at me and said, “What did you say?” I said “Didn't you hear me Beansy?” 
He said “I’m not sure.”” I said “You guess what I said, you've been guessing 
all afternoon anyway.” Well, that little speech cost me $100. (Laughter) 

You know Doctor Drake was talking about your schools and the prin- 
cipals and their jobs with these kids today. I use the term very loosely when 
I say kids. It is my way of expressing it. Babe Ruth, God rest his soul, 
when he was alive, called everyone a kid. You could be 6 or 60 and Babe 
Ruth walked up and said “How are you Kid?” Everybody was “kid” to 
the Babe. In the olden days they wouldn't allow kids in the ballpark. 
The opportunities weren't there as they are today. There is more oppor- 
tunity for kids and a greater job being done in the schools and in the 
colleges today than ever was done before. The opportunity is there to do 
it. These kids are dying for something to do, and don’t ever turn a kid 
down just because he doesn't look good. That's the worst thing. I've had 
kids come to me and you could take one look at them and say “No, this 
is awful.” But you don’t do that. You call him in and you let him work 
out. The Good Lord didn’t make everybody alike. He didn’t give every- 
body the same ability. Some have it and some don't. When the kids that you 
run into just don’t have it, don't be so quick to shove them aside. Those 
kids do quite a job in another department. I found that out throughout 
the years, and I'm finding it out even more so since I have retired from 
baseball. Now I’m monkeying around a little at home in Beverly Hills 
with what we call the Little Leaguers. I'm getting a charge out of these 
kids. I've never worked with eight-year olds before. Man, they run you 
te death, and they-ve got more questions. You couldn't answer them if 
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you had an encyclopedia in front of you, 80 volumes. But you have 
wonderful time with them, I think it’s just great. . . . 

... Now I'd like to say something about the great Willie Mays, the cente: 
fielder. This kid, I just couldn't say enough about. In all the years I have 
been in baseball, in all the years I managed the Giants, and this boy was 
with me, I didn’t show him much about playing baseball. It was God 
given to him. There are only five things, ladies and gentlemen, that yor 
can do to be great in baseball—hit, hit with power, run, field, and throw 
The manager will think for you. If you can do those five and do them 
all great you've got a chance to be great. Mays can do all five. Instinctively, 
he does the right thing at the right time. He's a natural. You probably 
saw him catching in the first game of the World Series on television. If the 
ball stays in the park, he'll catch it. He has a knack of running with his 
back to the ball and being at the right place at the right time. He bends 
back Jike a ballet dancer and there it is, he’s got it. If it ever hits his 
glove, you're out. He's got the biggest hands you've ever seen. The game 
is over and al! the newspaper men come over to me among other questions 
they ask “Leo, how about that catch Willie made? How do you compare 
that Dne with others that you've seen him make?” I say, “What are you 
asking me for? I didn’t catch it. He’s right over there, go ask him.”” The, 
asked him the same question “How do you compare this catch with the 
others you've made?” And Willie said, “I don’t compare them, I catch 
them.” I said to myself right then and there, “This boy isn’t going to have 
any trouble at all. No.” 

Sure we beat Cleveland four straight in the World Series, Were we that 
good? Lord, no. Were they that bad? Of course, they weren't. It was one 
of those things that happen in any form of sports and any walk of life 
We were up and they were down. Everything we did and everything that 
I touched was right and turned out right. Everything that Lopez tried 
was wrong. It failed. It was one of those things that happen, and I can 
prove it to you. In the fourth ball game, I did it in one inning; and they 
all worked—stole bases, hit and run, sacrifice fiy, and a squeeze play, all 
in one inning! 

It has always been my opinion when they have been writing about 
Durocher, the genius—I've always said it and always will say it, that the 
players, the 25 players, make the manager and nobody else. It is only the 
players that can do it. 

I've always had a burning ambition, it was always a desire with me to 
win a world series. I played on four championship clubs, I managed a 
couple of clubs that won the pennant, but I always wanted to win a world’s 
championship. Did I ever dream of winning it in four straight? No. But 
I wanted to win one, I wanted to be connected, to be part of the 25 men 
that won a world’s championship. I can only say this, that, from Mr. Stone, 
the owner and president of the club, on down in the organization and to 
the 25 players in 1954, each and every man on that club, I will forever 
be deeply grateful. 
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Part Ill 
Annual Business Meeting 
Tuesday, February 28, 1956, 4:30 P. M. 


Parlor B, Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago, Illinois 


Presiding: Leland N. Drake, Principal of the Mohawk Junior High School, 
Columbus, Ohio, and President of the National Association of Second- 
ary-School Principals 


| Drake commented on the harmony and spirit of co-opera- 
tion that seemed to be evident throughout the Convention. He spoke of 
the splendid attendance at the state breakfasts, the junior high-school edu- 
cation luncheon on T uesday noon with 392 present, and the active partici- 
pation in the group discussion meetings. Dr. Drake stated that, because of 
time limitations, only the essential business would be conducted. Most of 
the activities of the NASSP are found in this Convention issue of THE 
BULLETIN, other issues of THE BULLETIN throughout the year, the NASSP 
News Letter, and special communications to all members. 

He also mentioned a grant amounting to $650,000 from the Fund for 
the Advancement of Education for experimental studies on the utilization 
of teachers in secondary schools. He stated that a special announcement 
would be made by Dr. C. W. Sanford, Chairman of the Committee on 
Curriculum Development and Planning and Associate Dean of the School 
of Education, University of Illinois, at the final session on Wednesday 
afternoon February 29, 1956. 


Election of officers 
President Drake then called for a report from the chairman of the Board 
of Nominators. This was given by Past President Joseph C. McLain, Prin- 
cipal, Mamaroneck Senior High School, Mamaroneck, New York. 
For President 
George L. Cleland, Secondary-School Consultant, State Department of 
Education, Topeka, Kansas; from the North Central Region. 
For Ist Vice President 
R. B. Norman, Principal, Amarillo High School, Amarillo, Texas; 
from the Southern Region. 
For 2nd Vice President 
George E. Shattuck, Principal, Norwich Free Academy, Norwich, Con- 
necticut; from the New England Region. 
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Member of the Executive Committee for 3 years 
James E. Nancarrow, Principal, Upper Darby High School, Upper 
Darby, Pennsylvania; from the Middle States Region. 


Member of the Executive Committee for 1 year 


James D. Logsdon, Principal, Shorewood Junior-Senior High School 
Shorewood, Wisconsin; from the North Central Region. 


Other members of the Executive Committee by previous election 
Leland N. Drake, Principal, Mohawk Junior High School, Columbus, 
Ohio; Past President; from the North Central Region. 
Cliff Robinson, Director of Secondary Education, State Department of 
Education, Salem, Oregon; from the Western Region. 
On motion, the recommended nominees were unanimously elected to 
their respective office for year beginning March I, 1956. 


The Proposed Constitution 

James D. Logsdon, Chairman of the Committee on the Study of As 
sociation Organization and Principal of the Shorewood Junior-Senior 
High School, Shorewood, Wisconsin, presented the proposed constitution 
which appears at the end of this publication. The report was unanimously 
accepted and the Committee was discharged with appreciation for their 
good work during the past two years. The new constitution will be pre 
sented for consideration and action at the next Annual Business Meeting 
in Washington, D. C., on February 26, 1957. 


Miscellaneous 

There were several other proposals by members. These were all referred 
to the Executive Committee for consideration and possible action. These 
items were 

1. Proposal that Mass Media—Radio, TV, Motion Pictures be ap- 
proached to be more helpful to the profession of teaching.—Presented 
by William N. McGowan, Berkeley, California. 

2. Proposal that the Executive Committee make a study of the pro 
posed Merit plan for teachers in secondary schools.—Proposed by 
Leonard E. Loss, Euclid, Ohio. 

3. Proposal that the Executive Committee inquire about the exemp- 
tion allowance on Federal Income Tax for travel in connection with 
school duties and responsibilities for extracurricular activities. 

Proposed by C. O. Witt, Albert Lea, Minnesota. 
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Financial Statements 


of the 


National Association of Secondary-School Principals 


To the Finance Committee 

National Association of Secondary-School Principals 
A Department of the National Education Association 
1201 Sixteenth Street. N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Gentlemen: 

At your request we have audited the accounts and records of the 
National Association of Secondary-School Principals for the Fiscal Year 
ending June 30, 1955. 


CERTIFICATE 


I hereby certify that I have audited the accounts and records of the 
National Association of Secondary-School Principals, a Department of the 
National Education Association, Washington, D. C., and in my opinion, 
subject to the qualifications and comments set forth in the section under 
“comments” and made a part of this report, the accompanying Balance 
Sheet and related statements of income fairly present, in accordance with 
generally accepted principles of accounting consistently followed by the 
Association, the position of the National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals at June 30, 1955, and the results of its operations for the fiscal 
year ended that date. 


Respectfully submitted, FLOYD W. BUSH, 
Certified Public Accountant. 


BALANCE SHEET—JUNE 30, 1955 


ASSETS 

Cash on hand and in bank $ 93,814.32 
Cash on hand—savings account 140,000.00 
Petty cash fund 20.00 $233,834.32 
Returned checks 135.29 
Bills receivable 24,200.78 
Inventories 82,290.74 
Securities (listed below) 108,350.00 
Furniture and fixtures 40,300.77 

Less—Reserve for depreciation 8,862.57 31,438.20 
Total Assets $480,249.33 
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LIABILITIES AND NET WORTH 


Bills payable $ 35,970.23 


Net worth July 1, 1954, per prior 
report dated September 14, 
1954 $354,157.26 


Less furniture and fixture 
adjustment 331.35 $353,825.91 
Add—net profit for fiscal year ended June 
3, 1955 70,014.94 423,840.85 


Scholarship Fund: 
Balance of fund July 1, 1954, per prior re- 


port dated September 14, 1954 18,361.41 
Add 
Receipts 16,000.00 
Exhibit A, less disbursements 13,923.16 2,076.84 20,438.25 
Total Liabilities and Net Worth $480.249.33 


STATEMENT OF INVESTMENT 
Stocks 


One LaSalle Street Company, 5 shares, no par value. $ 500.00 


Public Utility Bonds 


Peoria Public Service Company, 5%, due June 1, 1939 


(extended to June 1, 1959) 1,500.00 


Peoria Service Company, 90 shares 450.00 


United States Bonds 


Twelve Federal Land Banks 5,000.00 
U.S. Treasury, 274% of 1960 18,000.00 
U.S. Treasury, 234%, of 1959-65 13,000.00 
U. S. Savings Bonds, Series G 57,900.00 
U. S. Savings Bonds, Series K 12,000.00 


Total Value of Investment $108,350.00 
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The Civic Education Center Tufis University 
publishes 


The Living Democracy Series 


Pamphlets written to start students 
thinking for themselves about 


POLITICAL + SOCIAL * ECONOMIC ISSUES 





1. THE ISMS—AND YOU (10-12)* *Suggested 
Democracy vs. Fascism and Communism student 
2. THEY MADE A NATION (9-12) comprehension 


Writing our Constitution level 


3. IT HAS BEEN DONE! (11-12) 
Municipal reform 
4. BREAD AND BUTTER PLUS (7-9) 
Community activities 
5. WHO SAYS SO? (10-12) 
Public opinion 
6. WHY DON'T THEY THINK! (10-12) 
Intelligence in daily life 
7. AND CROWN THY GOOD (9-12) 
Civil rights 
8. WORK WITHOUT STRIFE (11-12) 
Labor-management relations 
9. CAPITALISM—WAY OF FREEDOM (11-12) 
Our business system 
10. THESE AMERICANS (7-9) 
Citizens from many lands 
11. LIBERTY AND THE LAW (9-10) 








; You may 
Respect for authority eneuien than 
12. GET INTO THE GAME! (9-10) pamphlets 
Everybody in politics for 30 days 
13. MEN TO REMEMBER (7-9) without 
Heroes of Democracy obligation 





These pamphlets have been approved by the Publications Committee 
of The NATIONAL COUNCIL for the SOCIAL STUDIES. 


Write to THE NATIONAL COUNCIL for the 
SOCIAL STUDIES 


60 h 
Pp icaenten 1201 SIXTEENTH ST., N. W. 
Sie enh WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 
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Breahfast Meeting of the National 
Aduisory Council 
Sunday morning, February 26, 1956 


Presipinc: Leland N. Drake, President of the National Association of Sec 
ondary-School Principals 


CHAIRMAN: James E. Blue, National Co-ordinator of the National Associa 
tion of Secondary-School Principals 


SECRETARY: Paul E. Elicker, Executive Secretary, National Association 
of Secondary-School Principals 


_ Drake spoke of the tremendous growth of our Association 
during the past 40 years, and of the phenomenal growth since July, 1940, 
when the Association headquarters was transferred from Chicago to the 
NEA building in Washington, D. C., and when the present Exeeutive 
Secretary, Paul E. Elicker, then principal of the Newton High School, 
Massachusetts, took over the work of the central office. Some of his com 
ments follow: 

In 1917—our first year, we had 245 members and one publication per 
year called the YEARBOOK. 

In 1956—we have 15,155 members and two professional publications, 
STUDENT LIFE—on student activities, 8 times per year—and THE BULLETIN 
now recognized as the best publication on secondary education, 9 times 
per year, each one as large, or larger, as our 1917 YEARBOOK. 

At our first meeting in Kansas City in 1917, President B. Frank Brown, 
Principal, Lake View High School, Chicago, said: 


We have been content to play the second fiddle at most, and many of us have 
had no part at all in the educational activities of the present day. . . . The first 
and greatest good that will come to us will be the development of that strong 
professional consciousness which will make our organization take its proper place, 
professionally, in the educational world and become an important factor therein 


If I had time I would enumerate the full extent of our organization 
especially since 1940 when we moved the central ofhce to the National 
Education Association Building in Washington. There we now have a 
staff of 31; with a professional staff of 11, secretary staff and operational 
staff of 20, under the direction of our Executive Secretary, Dr. Paul E 
Elicker. 

We are observing our fortieth Anniversary year and we are really fair, 
fat, and forty, with most of our growth coming since 1940 when we estab 
lished our central offices in the N. E. A. Building in Washington under 
the direction of Executive Secretary, Paul E. Elicker, who was Principal 
of the Newton High School, Newton, Massachusetts, and two years previ- 
ously President of this Association. Let us compare 1940 with today. 
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IN 1940 
Central office had a staff of 5 
We had 7,409 members 


We had 2,667 Chapters, 400,000 
members National Honor Society 


We had no scholarship program 


We had no Student Council or- 
ganization 


We had 3 Committees 


We had no grants for Special 
Studies. 


We started on a new uniform 
Secondary School and Personality 
Blank 

We increased 5 issues of THE BUL- 
LETIN to 8 

We had no NASSP News Letter 
and no NASSP Spotlight 


We had no best sellers. 


We had a small convention of 
several hundred 


We had 210 at the banquet and 
7 meetings in 3 days 


We worked with very few other 
organizations 


NOW, 1956 
We now have 31 on the staff 
We now have 15,155 members 


We have 6,886 Chapters, over 4,000,000 
members. 


We distribute $17,500 in scholarship, 
$6,000 for students going into teaching 


We have 7,022 member schools. This sum- 
mer, there will be a European trip for in- 
ternational understanding of 105 student 
leaders and teachers 

We have 14—most of them very active, in 
cluding Junior High School Education, 
School College Relations, National Con- 
tests and Activities, Curriculum, Legisla- 
tive, and others. 

Since 1940, 3 have had substantial grants 
amounting to more than $1,000,000 and 
one in the works now of $650,000 


These are used by nearly 1,000 colleges and 


thousands of schools and 5 state adop- 
tions 


We have 9 issues of THE BULLETIN 


We have both these additional profes- 
sional services for members 


Since 1940, we have 2—Planning for Ameri 
can Youth and It’s High Time 


We have a separate convention of 4,000 
and a Student Council Conference limited 
to 650 student leaders each June 

We had 1,522 at the banquet and 94 meet- 
ings, 28 breakfasts, luncheons, dinners, 32 
tours, school visits, teas, and fashion shows 
in 5 days 

We work with many, including the Na- 
tional Commission of UNESCO, the Na- 
tional Federation of State High School 
Athletic Association, several Presidential 
Committees, and recently, the President's 
Committee to obtain more scientifically 
trained persons, as well as other NEA 
departments. We are included or repre- 
sented in all national activities involving 
education such as White House Confer- 


ence on Education. 
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Now Ready 


AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES 
AND COLLEGES 


7th edition, 1956, $12.00 


AMERICAN JUNIOR COLLEGES 


4th edition, 1956, $8.00 


The only descriptive directories of accredited higher institutions in 
the United States are indispensable tools for the high school 


counselor. 


These books provide the most complete up-to-date information 
available on admission and degree requirements, tuition, depart- 
ments and staff, and student aid. 


Order Your Copies Now 


Already used in classes in 100 schools 


YOUR LIFE PLANS 
AND 


THE ARMED FORCES 


A unit of study to help high school youth fit service in the Armed 
Forces into their educational and vocational plans. Complete de- 
scription of educational opportunities in the services. Prepared by a 
special committee of the North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. Approved by the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals. 160 pages, 844 x 11, workbook format, 

2.00, Teacher's Handbook, $0.60. Quantity Discounts on class orders. 


Published by 


AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION 


1785 Massachusetts Avenue, Washington 6, D. C. 
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We had 41 State Associations with We have 62 State, City, Territory, Negro 

loose affiliations State Associations closely affiliated organ 
izations 

We had no field service We give extensive field service to State 
Principals’ Associations 

We had very few publications, We have many instructional materials. 

except part issues of THE BULLETIN Teaching-learning units in Consumer 


Education, Handbooks on Honor Societies, 
Student Council, Graduation, Recordings, 
and Films, e.g. The Junior High School 
Story, etc. We are frequently mentioned 
in national magazines and our Executive 
Secretary wrote an article on “How Good 
Are Our Schools” in Colliers which turned 
the tide to more articles favorable to edu- 
cation in our magazines. 


Our supplies and materials were They are now worth $82,290 

worth $1,279 

Our office furniture was worth It is now worth $40,300. We have the best 
$413.71 equipped office with modern equipment 


in the entire NEA. 


In these 40 years we have tried to establish a place in the educational 
world for the NASSP that would fulfil the hope of our first President, Mr. 
B. Frank Brown, a Principal in this city, when he said in 1917: “... The 
first and greatest good that will come to us will be the development of 
that strong professional consciousness which will make our organization 
take its proper place, professionally, in the educational world and become 
an important factor therein.” 

*e @# # @ 

Mr. Blue explained that three officers, the president, secretary, and co- 
ordinator of every fully affiliated state principals’ associations are members 
of the National Advisory Council. The proposed new constitution of the 
NASSP will include a section that fully authorizes the National Advisory 
Council. 

The professional standards for obtaining a certificate of appreciation 
were set forth and 85 state officers from 29 State Principals’ Associations 
qualified for individually inscribed certificates, each encased in a leather 
folder. 

The Standards 

1. Membership enrollment in the NASSP and the State Association.—75% 
or more of the administrative officers of the public high schools in the state or an 
increase of 25% in membership over the previous year ending December 31. 

2. Meetings.—At least one professional meeting for all principals of secondary 
schools in the state. 

3. Professional work.—Definite evidence that the State Principals’ Association 
is promoting some good practices or important issues of the National Association 
of Secondary-School Principals such as 















PRENTICE-HALL BOOKS 


THE EFFECTIVE SCHOOL PRINCIPAL: 
IN ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


by PAUL B. JACOBSON, Dean, School of Education, University of Oregon, 
WitttaM C. Reavis, Professor Emeritus of Education, University of 
Chicago, J. D. LoGspon, Principal, Shorewood High School, 
Shorewood, Wisconsin. 





This revision of ‘Duties of School Principals,” 2nd Edition, includes 
the latest thought and research on school principalship. 


Emphasizing the new concept of educational leadership, the book has 
been completely rewritten on the basis of new studies in school ad- 
ministration. 


Reorganized to give the student a more functional picture of the prin- 
cipal’s work, the text covers every phase of school operation from 
routine details to administrative policy decisions. 


617 pages 554” x 834” Published 1954 


IMPROVING THE SUPERVISION OF INSTRUCTION 


by HAROLD SPEARS, Assistant Superintendent of Public Schools, San 
Francisco, California. 


Outstanding Features: 


Tempers theory with the practical school situation. Does not merely 
give theory and principles and leave the reader to tussle with their 
application. 





Based upon the broad experience and knowledge of an author who 
has been in public school work since 1924. He speaks the language of 
the administrator and supervisor and understands their problems. 


Applicable to all types of supervisory situations—city and county 
and also deals with the responsibility of the state in matters of 
supervision and instructional leadership. 


Material included is based upon a survey of 48 state departments 
of education and 150 school systems. 


478 pages 554” x 834” Published 1953 


For approval copies write 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC., Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 
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~ 


. Curriculum Improvement 

b. Standards for Interscholastic Athletics 

c. Non issue of names and addresses of students to agencies or individuals 
that redistribute them. 

d. Participate in no national contests and activities that are not on the 
Approved List. 

e. Working for the improvement of secondary education and many others. 





Membership—Mr. Damon, Assistant Secretary for Business and Member- 
ship, spoke of the desirability of placing all state memberships on a fixed 
annual basis terminating December 31 of each year and beginning in 
January. All new members will receive THE BULLETIN and other services 
to members beginning September | for their first year without any addi- 
tional cost. The purpose of the change is to give better membership serv- 
ice from the central office. Mr. Damon also stressed the advantages of 
Institutional membership at $10 per year—doubling the present member- 
ship services and adding two copies of STUDENT LIFE. 





State Activities—Mr. Cleland, now president, urged some states to take 
a greater interest in the control and direction of state students activities 
and contests of non-athletic character through their activities associations 
or by special committees. He said the NASSP will continue to evaluate 
all national contests and activities and provide members with the approved 
list at the beginning of each year. 

Students Lists—Dr. Elicker spoke of the increased effort of individuals 
to collect names of students for redistribution. Several such organizations 
last year were bogus organizations and solicited fees for listing names. To 
be safe, give out no names when such names are subject to redistribution to 
others. These names and this personal information tend to embarrass the 
principal and his standing in his community because these “list users” 
imply the endorsement of the principal in their enterprises. 





New Constitution—Dr. James D. Logsdon, Chairman of the Committee 
on Study of Association Organization, told of the work of his committee 
during the past two years in studying the present constitution and its 
provisions. The proposed constitution is listed at the back of this issue 
of THE BULLETIN with the new parts underlined. This proposed constitu- 
tion was endorsed, after considerable discussion, without a dissenting 
vote. It was recommended that it be presented at the Annual Business 
Meeting on Tuesday, February 28, 1956, so that it can be under con- 
sideration during the next year for adoption at the next Annual Business 
Meeting in Washington, D. C., on February 26, 1957, as provided for in 
the present constitution. 

After several other proposals were referred to the Executive Committee, 
the Council adjourned at 12:10 P.M. 


r LELAND N. Drake, President 


Pau E. Evicker, Secretary 
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Understanding Our Government 


George G. A clear, vivid description of how our 
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New York 11 


— American politics. Unique activities 
Chicago 6 
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PLANE 
GEOMETRY 


by Rolland R. Smith and 
James F. Ulrich 





An eminently teachable book 


@ in line with present-day thinking about the purpose 
and content of geometry 


@ stresses the meaning of proof and encourages under- 
standing. 
@ inviting format highlighted with color. 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
World Book Company 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 
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Proposed Reuision of the Constilution 


: proposed revised constitution was presented to the National Ad- 
visory Council on Sunday morning, February 26, 1956, and to the members 
of the associates present at the annual business meeting, Tuesday afternoon, 
February 28, 1956, in the Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago, Illinois, at the 
time of our 40th Anniversary Convention. A few changes were made in 
the report as submitted by the Committee on the Study of Association 
Organization. This proposed Constitution will be brought before the 
Association on Tuesday, February 26, 1957 in Washington, D. C. at the 
time of the 41st Annual Convention. The underlined portions indicate 
changes in the present Constitution. 


ARTICLE I—Name 

The name of this organization shall be the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals, a Department of the National Education 
Association. 

ARTICLE Il—Purposes 

The Association shall advance the cause of secondary education by pro- 
viding information and leadership in such matters as administration and 
supervision, by encouraging research, by promoting high professional 
standards, by focusing attention on national educational problems, and 
shall join with other professional organizations in the solution of prob- 
lems of education at the national level. 


ARTICLE I1I—Membership 

SECTION 1. The membership of the National Association of Second- 
ary-School Principals shall consist of four classes: active, associate, in- 
stitutional, and life. 

SECTION 2. All individuals shall be eligible to active membership 
who are engaged in (a) secondary-school administration and/or super- 
vision; (b) teaching secondary education upon payment of the annual 
fee of $8.00 to the Executive Secretary. 

SECTION 3. Members of state organizations of secondary-school prin- 
cipals shall be eligible to active membership in the National Association 
of Secondary-School Principals by the payment of the annual fee of $5.00 
through the state secretary or representative. 

SECTION 4. All other persons interested in secondary education shall 
be eligible to associate membership upon payment of the annual fee of 
$8.00 to the Executive Secretary. 

SECTION 5. Institutional membership shall be open to all secondary 
schools and libraries and other educational institutions. The annual dues 
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Exercise in your doorway with the 
original OLYMPIAN 


DOORWAY GYM BAR 


All steel, chromium plated. No 
nails or screws. Install or re- 
move instantly. Holds 250 Ibs. 
Valuable booklet of exercises 
included. GUARANTEED. 




















Send for Catalog to 
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of $12.00 shall be paid by the educational institution. If institutional 
membership is obtained through a state secondary-school principals’ as- 
sociation, it shall be $10.00 per year. The principal of a member school 
shall be credited with a personal participating membership and shall 
receive all benefits and privileges pertaining thereto. In addition, the 
school library shall receive a duplicate copy of all proceedings, bulletins, 
special reports, and a subscription to STUDENT LIFE. The school may also 
designate any staff representative who shall receive delegate privileges at 
the annual conventions of the Association. 

SECTION 6. Any individual eligible to active or associate membership 
in the National Association of Secondary-School Principals shall have life 
membership upon payment of the life membership fee of $150.00 to the 
Executive Secretary. 

SECTION 7. Only active members holding full-time and active admin- 
istrative positions in secondary education in schools or state departments 
of education shall have the privilege of holding office. 

SECTION 8. The Executive Committee shall have power to pass upon 
the qualifications of all applicants for membership. 


ARTICLE IV—Officers 
SECTION 1. The elective officers of the Association shall be a Presi- 
dent, a First Vice President, and a Second Vice President. 
SECTION 2. The President and Vice Presidents shall have held office 
as members of the Executive Committee. 
SECTION 3. The President and Vice Presidents shall hold office for 
a period of one year, or until a successor has been duly elected and properly 
qualified, and shall not be eligible for re-election to the same office. 
SECTION 4. The Executive Committee shall consist of the officers 
and four other members each elected for a term of four years. This Com- 
mittee shall be composed of qualified active members elected from each 
of the following seven regions: 
Region 1—Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
Rhode Island; 
Region 2—New York, New York City, New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, 
District of Columbia, Pennsylvania; 
Region 3—Kentucky, Virginia, Tennessee, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Alabama, Florida, Louisiana, Mississippi, Texas; 
Region 4—Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Wyoming; 
Region 5—West Virginia, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, lowa, Nebraska; 
Region 6—Arkansas, Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma, New Mexico, Arizona, 
Colorado; 
Region 7—Montana, Idaho, Washington, Oregon, California, Utah, 
Nevada, and Hawaii. 
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ELEMENTARY: Gains of remedial 
reading classes through Keystone 
Tachistoscopic Training, as high 

75%. —> 


Similar gains have been reported 
from studies made with Primary, 
Secondary, and College groups—the 
latter ranging from 47% to 210% 
REPORTS ON REQUEST. 





Thousands of Schools are 


OBTAINING SUPERIOR RESULTS i in » LEARNING 


with Keystone Tachistoscopic Training. Educators have learned that perceptive 
skill, once regarded as a talent of gifted students, may be developed rapidly in nearly 
all students who are given modern training 

Reading rates increased 50% to 75% in a few weeks. Invariably in controlled 
tests, the experimental groups see much FASTER, MORE ACCURATELY, and 
TAKE IN MORE WORDS at a glance—far outdistancing the control groups 

No teaching procedure has ever had such unanimous approval from Research and 
Controlled Experimentation. Reports on these studies will be furnished on request 
KEYSTONE VIEW COMPANY, Meadville, Pa 


KEYSTONE Tachistoscopic Services 


—especially effective as aids in REMEDIAL and DEVELOPMENTAL READING, TYPEWRIT- 
ING, SHORTHAND, BOOKKEEPING, CLERICAL TRAINING, MUSIC, ARITHMETIC. 
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In the event of a vacancy in the membership of the Executive Committee 
or in the offices of the Association, such vacancy or vacancies shall be filled 
at the next annual election according to the regular election procedure, 
with priority given the senior members of the Executive Committee. All 
officers or members of the Executive Committee, who were elected to office 
after the person vacating office was first elected, shall move ahead one year 
for each vacancy. The newly elected member shall have a term of three 
years and shall take precedence over the member normally elected to a 
four year term. If more than one vacancy occures in any one year, the same 
procedure shall apply. 

SECTION 5. An officer or member of the Executive Committee shall 
remain eligible according to Article III, Section 7, and reside in the region 
he was elected to represent to continue in office beyond the current year. 


SECTION 6. The Executive Secretary shall be selected by the Execu- 
tive Committee; his duties and compensation shall be determined by the 
Executive Committee. The Assistant Secretaries shall be elected by the 
Executive Committee upon recommendation by the Executive Secretary; 
their duties and compensation shall be determined by the Executive Com- 
mittee. 

SECTION 7. The Executive Committee shall: (1) assist the President 
in arranging for an annual convention and in other matters where his 
decision will affect the policy and welfare of the Association; (2) appoint 
such commissions, committees, and consultants to carry on the business 
of the Association and shall define their duties and determine length of 
office of such appointment; (3) shall review and evaluate the work of the 
various committees and keep the Association informed of such reviews 
and evaluations; (4) prepare an annual budget and render a report to the 
Association; (5) interpret the provisions of the Constitution in case of 
doubt relative to its provisions; (6) shall review from time to time the 
provisions of the Constitution and appoint committees when deemed 
necessary to recommend changes; (7) shall perform, subject to review 
by the National Advisory Council and approval by the National Associa- 
tion, such other duties as may be necessary for the efficient functioning 
and administration of the Association. 


SECTION 8. Each state association shall elect or select a State Co-ordi- 
nator who shall represent both the state association and the national 
organization. When state associations do not provide such an officer, the 
Executive Committee of the National Association shall appoint a State 
Co-ordinator. At the time of the selection of the Co-ordinator, the state 
association shall appoint an alternate State Co-ordinator to serve in the 
absence of the Co-ordinator. The names of the Co-ordinator and his 
alternate shall be submitted to the Executive Secretary of the National 
Association at least sixty days prior to the national convention. Each 
State Co-ordinator shall: (1) encourage membership in both state and 
national associations; (2) interpret and explain the work and various 




















| RONALD Books... 


SCHOOL 
BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


Edited by Henry H. Linn. NEW. 16 
authorities interrelate and explain the 
basic areas of public school adminis- 
tration. Book surveys all major busi- 
ness activities, responsibilities, and 
problems. Presents accepted princi- 
ples and shows how to implement 
efhicient procedures. 


46 ills., tables; 574 pp. $7.50 


INSURANCE PRACTICES IN 
SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


Henry H. Linn and Schuyler C. 
Joyner. The first book to answer 
completely every major question on 
planning an effective insurance pro- 
gram for a school or school system. 
Discusses each type of insurance, 
stressing risks of fire, personal injury, 
breakage, robbery, theft, etc. 


33 forms, tables; 446 pp. $6.50 


AUDIO-VISUAL PROCEDURES 
IN TEACHING 


Lester B. Sands. New comprehensive 
survey of audio-visual materials and 
procedures for every level of educa- 
tion. Devotes a chapter to each aid, 
analyzing its uses, possibilities, and 
limitations and showing its function 
in the entire teaching process 


271 ills., tables; 670 pp. $6 


THE HIGH SCHOOL 
CURRICULUM 


Edited by Harl R. Douglass. 2nd 
Edition. New balanced, inclusive 
survey by 28 top educators reflects to- 
day's thought on the curriculum in- 
cluding the trends toward enriching, 
expanding, and diversifying the 
learning experience. Carefully treats 
specific subject-matter divisions 


580 pp. $6 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 





15 East 26th St.. New York 10 


YOUR ASSOCIATION 
MAKES A REQUEST OF YOU 


We are planning to publish a new 
Commencement Manual early next fall. 
As usuvol, this Manual is composed of 
materials concerning commencement pro- 
grams that have: been produced by 
schools throughout the nation during the 
preceding school year. 

If you prepore a script for your com- 
mencement progrom, will you send us a 
copy of it? 

Also, send us ony other information or 
materials relating to your 1955-56 com- 
mencement thot you think will be of 
interest to other schools. 


Send it in not later than July 1 
to the 


National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals 


1201 16th Street, N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 














FOLKWAYS RECORDS 


World’s leading producer of AU- 
THENTIC folk music on 
RECORDS including THE ETH- 
NIC FOLKWAYS LIBRARY 
which contains an unusual selection 
of the music of over 200 peoples; re- 
corded on location by native or- 
chestras and vocal groups: each 
Long Play Record is accompanied 
by extensive notes by famous 
collectors and recognized authorities 


And the famous SONGS TO 
GROW OWN series for children. 
ANTHOLOGY OF JAZZ and 
AMERICAN FOLK MUSIC, 
INTERNATIONAL, SCIENCE 
AND LITERATURE SERIES. 

Most of the issues are original 
recordings on HIGH FIDELITY— 
40-18,000 cycles. ALL FOLKWAYS 
RECORDS are guaranteed for 
quality of reproduction and content. 


For complete catalog write to: 


FOLKWAYS RECORDS & SERVICE CORP. 
117 West 46th Street, New York 36, N.Y. 
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projects of the National Association to his State Association; (3) encour 
age individual participation in the professional work of the State and 
National Associations; (4) recommend key people in his area for com- 
mittee assignment by the Executive Committee; and (5) keep the Execu- 
tive Committee informed concerning problems and projects of his State 
Association. 


ARTICLE V—National Advisory Council 


SECTION 1. There shall be a National Advisory Council whose mem- 
bership shall consist of the following; (a) the three officers; namely, the 
President, Secretary, and State Co-ordinator, from each afhliated State As- 
sociation; (b) all members of the Executive Committee; and (c) all active 
past Presidents of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals 
currently in positions of secondary-school administration. 


SECTION 2. The National Advisory Council shall meet annually at 
the time of the annual meeting of the National Association. Such meeting 
shall be for one or two sessions for the purpose of (a) receiving reports 
from the Executive Committee, and (b) discussion of problems and con- 
cerns of state associations and the National Association. 


SECTION 3. The President of the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals shall be the presiding officer of the National Advisory 
Council. The Executive Secretary shall act as Secretary of the National 
Advisory Council. 

SECTION 4. The National Advisory Council shall: (1) advise the 
Executive Committee concerning activities, projects, and proposals for the 
National Association; (2) stimulate the study of problems and issues in 
secondary education; (3) suggest, co-ordinate, and report activities and 
experiments of the state associations; (4) serve as a discussion group for 
problems affecting the national and state associations; and (5) consider 
ways and means of unifying and co-ordinating efforts and work of the 
leading forces in secondary education. 


ARTICLE VI—Nominations and Elections 

SECTION 1. The State Co-ordinators shall constitute a Board of 
Nominators for the elective officers of the Association. If a nomination is 
made by a state, the Co-ordinator shall send to the Executive Secretary 
of the Association, not less than sixty days in advance of the annual meet- 
ing, the name of such nomination for any elective office. Nominations 
shall not be made after that date. The Co-ordinators shall obtain the 
endorsement of the state association for the name submitted. The Co- 
ordinator shall send a supporting statement and endorsement for each 
of his nominations in accordance with the qualifications as listed in Article 
VI, Section 3. The Executive Secretary shall then compile a list of such 
nominations with their qualifications as set forth on a prescribed form and 
together with a list of ofhces to be filled shall submit the same to each State 
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LEO J. ALILUNAS 
Fredonia, N. Y. 
State Teacher's College 
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A NEW 1956 LIPPINCOTT TEXT... : 
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YOUTH FACES AMERICAN CITIZENSHIP , 
by . 
J. WOODROW SAYRE e 
Cornell University 
° 
edited by Stanley E. Dimond «+ University of Michigan e 
. a new problems in democracy and social 7 
problems text for the high school grades. = 
A balanced study in democratic living. ° 
. 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY .e 
Chicago « Philadelphia « Atlanta + Dallas* Toronto 
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IT’S HIGH TIME 
A handbook for every parent of a teenager 


LIVING 


Prepared by 
Dr. Frep T. WiLHELMs 
for the 
CONSUMER EDUCATION 
STUDY 
A textbook on Consumer Education 
for use in the upper years of the 


senior high school. 608 pages 


$3.80 less 25% school discount 


Order from 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
SECONDARY - SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


1201 Sixteenth St., N. W. 
Washington 6, D.C. 





Single copy, 50 cents 


10 or more copies, 
40c each 


2-9 copies, 
45c each 





National Association 
of Secondary-School Principals 
1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 








BLACKBOARDS 


Sicte, compo, steel, gloss, efc., cork bulletin 
boords, cut to measure, installed by you or 
by ACME. 

RE-SURFACING 
No point or sending mochines used, 25-yeor 
gvorontee. Send for Do-it-Yourself Kit $3.50, 
enough for overage dassroom. 


ACME SLATE BLACKBOARD CO. 
254 Third Street, Brooklyn 15, New York 
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Co-ordinator within a thirty-day period prior to the national convention, 
at which time the election is to take place. 

SECTION 2. The State Co-ordinators shall meet as a Board of Nomin- 
ators at a regularly scheduled meeting at the time of the annual conven- 
tion. An official report of the nominations with supporting statements 
and endorsements shall be presented by the chairman of the Board of 
Nominators, who shall previously have been appointed by the President 
from the present or past membership of the Executive Committee. 


SECTION 3. The Board of Nominators in making their final selection 
shall consider the tabulated returns in relation to: (a) service which the 
nominee has given his state principals’ association and, particularly, the 
National Association; (b) qualities and accomplishments which point to 
successful national leadership; (c) consideration to the standing of the 
school represented by the nominee; (d) consideration to the frequency of 
representation from each of the various geographic regions; (e) considera- 
tion for seniority in following sequence of office in respect to nominees; 
and (f) freedom to propose other nominations under justifiable expedient. 


SECTION 4. Eighteen Co-ordinators shall constitute a quorum for the 
Board of Nominators. In the event of a lack of a quorum, then the vacan- 
cies on the Board of Nominators shall be filled by temporary appointments 
made by the Executive Committee or the President. 


SECTION 5. The Chairman of the Board of Nominators shall submit 
the final list of candidates as prepared by the Board to the members of the 
Association at the annual business meeting. A written statement in sup- 
port of each nominee shall be read by the chairman to the members as- 
sembled, if requested, and other nominations called for in accordance 
with parlimentary procedure provided the name of any other person 
nominated by a state Co-ordinator is from the list submitted sixty days in 
advance of the meeting. 


SECTION 6. The officers and members of the Executive Committee 
shall be elected by the Association at the annual business meeting. 


ARTICLE VII—Finance 
The President shall appoint annually, subject to the approval of the 
Executive Committee, two members who shall, with the Executive Secre- 
tary, constitute a Board of Finance to act in the capacity of trustees, to 
have custody of the funds of the Association, to have same properly audited, 
and to submit annually a report to the Association. 


ARTICLE VIII—Meetings 
The National Association of Secondary-School Principals shall hold an 
annual convention. The regular business meeting shall be held at the 
time and place of the annual convention, unless arranged for otherwise 
by the Executive Committee of the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals. 














FAIR-PLAY FB-50 TIMELY CAREER 
GUIDANCE AID 
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Here is timely help for guidance coun- 
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ARTICLE IX—Amendments 

The Constitution may be amended by a two-thirds majority vote of 
members present and voting at the annual meeting. A proposed amend 
ment must be submitted in writing at the preceding annual meeting, or 
must be submitted in printed form to all members of the Association 
thirty days before the annual meeting. In case the latter method is used, 
such amendment must receive the approval of the Executive Committee 
before it can be printed and sent to the members of the Association. 





ARTICLE X—Rules of Order 
Roberts’ Rules of Order shall govern in all meetings of the Association. 





MARK THIS DATE ON YOUR CALENDAR | 
4lst Annual Convention 
National Association of Secondary-School Principals 
will be held at the 
Sheraton-Park and Shoreham Hotels 
Washington, D. C. 


February 23-27, 1957 

















GROUP TERM LIFE INSURANCE 
At Low Cost 


For members of the National Association of Secondary-School 
+! Principals gainfully employed by an organized system of education 


YOU CAN BENEFIT from the preferred risk classification of your 
profession through the low-cost Group Life Insurance Plan of 
this Association.* 

YOU CAN PROVIDE, in the event of your death, a cleanup fund, 
a fund to finance your boy’s or girl's college education, or a fund 
to take care of that mortgage payment. 

YOU INTEND to meet these obligations if you live, but will you 
meet them if you do not live? 





Detailed information will be furnished upon request. Write to the 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SECONDARY-SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


* All reachers in secondary education are eligible to membership in the National 
Association of Secondary-School Principals as associate members. All associate 
members receive all professional services and are eligible for life insurance under 
the Group Life Insurance Plan of the Association if gainfully employed by an 
organized system of education. 
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Membership Secretaries of State High-School Principals Organizations 


AFFILIATED WITH THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
SECONDARY-SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


Alabama Association of Secondary-School Principals (White)—Frank N. Philpot, Director, 
Division Secondary Education, State Department of Education, Montgomery, Alabama. 

Alabama Association of High-School Principals (Colored)—Bryant Foster, Principal, Van 
Buren High School, Eufaula, Alabama. 

Arizona Association of Secondary-School Principals—Ray J. Davis, Principal, High School, 
Scottsdale, Arizona. 

Arkansas School Administrators Association (Colored) —E. H. Hunter, Principal, Scipio A. 
Jones High School, Cedar at 10th Street, North Little Rock, Arkansas. 

Arkansas Association of Secondary-School Principals (White)—Frank L. Williams, Principal, 
Junior High School, Hot Springs, Arkansas. 

California Association of Secondary-School Administrators—William N. McGowan, 2220 
Bancroft Way, Berkeley 4, California. 

Colorado Association of Secondary-School Administrators—Mawrice W. Jessup, Heath 
Junior High School, Greeley, Colorado. 

Connecticut Association of Secondary Schools—Stanley Lorenzen, Principal, Staples High 
School, Westport, Connecticut. 

Delaware Association of School Administrators—Howard Row, Asst. State Supt. of Secondary- 
Schools, State Dept. of Public Instruction, Dover, Delaware. 

District of Columbia Association of Secondary-School Principals—Boise L. Bristor, Board 
of Education, Ross Administration Annex No. 1, Washington 9, D. C. 

Departmeng of Secondary-School Principals, Florida State Teachers Association (Colored)— 
G. L. Porter, Executive Secretary, 449 West Georgia Street, Tallahassee, Florida. 

Florida Association of Secondary-School Principals—E. B. Henderson, Secretary-Treasurer, 
Florida Education Association, 220 Centennial Building, Tallahassee, Florida. 

Georgla High-School Principals Association—Kenneth J. Moore, Principal, Robert E. Lee 
High School, Box 852, Thomaston, Georgia. 

Hawaii Association of Secondary-School Principals—Raymond N. Torii, Principal, Pahoa 
High and Elementary School, Box 3, Pahoa, Hawaii. 

Idaho Association of Secondary-School Principals—Harry C. Mills, Superintendent, Nampa 
Senior High School, 203 Lake Lowell Avenue, Nampa, Idaho. 

Illinois Secondary-School Principals Association—Pas/ J. Houghton, Principal, Anna- 
Jonesboro Community High School, 608 South Main Street, Anna, Illinois. 

Indiana Association of Secondary-School Principals—O. L. Van Horn, 1083 Churchman 
Avenue, Beech Grove, Indiana. 

Iowa Association of Secondary-School Principals—De/mer H. Battrick, Principal, Roosevelt 
High School, 45th and Center Streets, Des Moines 12, Iowa. 

Kansas Association of Secondary Schools and Principals—G/enn E. Burnette, Principal, Junior 
High School, Manhattan, Kansas. 

Kentucky Association of Secondary-School Principals—Harry T. Mitchell, Principal, Holmes 
High School, 25th and Madison, Covington, Kentucky. 

Louisiana Principals Association—W. W. Williams, Principal, High School, Minden, 
Louisiana. 

Maine State Principals Association—Philip A. Annas, Dept. of Education, State House, 
Augusta, Maine. 

Maryland Secondary-School Principals Association (White)—Douglas M. Bivens, Principal, 
High School, Boonsboro, Maryland. 

Maryland Society of Educational Pioneers (Colored)—U/ysses S. Young, Dean of Instruction, 
State Teachers College, Bowie, Maryland. 

Massachusetts Secondary-School Principals Association—Frederick H. Pierce, Executive 
Secretary, 3 Broadway, Beverly, Massachusetts. 

Massachusetts Junior High-School Principals Association—Harry Finkelstein, Principal, 
Garfield Junior High School, Revere, Massachusetts. 

Michigan Secondary-School Association—E. Dale Kennedy, Executive Secretary, M.O. Box 
480, Lansing 2, Michigan. 

Minnesota Associauon of Secondary-School Principals—G. R. Imbody, Principal, High 
School, Owatonna, Minnesota. 
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Mississippi Association of Secondary-School Principals—C. C. Pyle, Principal, High School, 
Gulfport, Mississippi. 

Missouri Association of Secondary-School Principals—Kenneth J. Smith, Principal, Senior 
High School, Kirksville, Missouri. 

Montana Association of School Administrators—George J. Jelinek, Superintendent of Schools, 
Harlowton, Montana. 

Nebraska Association of School Administrators—Merle A. Stoneman, Teachers College 125, 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln 8, Nebraska. 

New Hampshire Secondary-School Principals Association—Frederick C. Walker, Principal, 
High School, Dover, New Hampshire. 

New Jersey Secondary-School Principals Association—Arthur G. Martin, Principal, High 
School, Glen Ridge, New Jersey. 

New Mexico Secondary-School Principals Association—S. H. Moseley, Principal, Union High 
School, Las Cruces, New Mexico. 

New York State Association of Secondary-School + ‘allt ore H. Fuller, Principal, 
Washington Irving High School, Tarrytown, New Yor 

New York City High-School Principals Association—Vincent McGarrett, Principal, High 
School of Commerce, New York, New York. 

New York City Junior High-School Principals Association—Car/ Cherkis, Principal, Baruch 
Junior High School, 104 Man. c/o P.S. 59, Rm. 408, 228 E. 57th St., New York 22, N. Y. 

New York City Vocational High-School Principals Association—Edward N. Wallen, 
Principal, East New York Vocational High School, 1 Wells Street, Brooklyn 8, New York 

North Carolina Division of Principals of the NCEA—C. E. Wike, Principal, High School, 
Lexington, North Carolina. 

North Dakota Principals Association—Joe/ A. Davy, Principal, City High School, Valley City, 
North Dakota. 

Ohio High-School Principals Association—Robert G. Winter, Principal, Piqua Central High 
School, Piqua, Ohio. 

Oklahoma Secondary-School Principals Association—F. R. Born, Director of Secondary 
Education, Oklahoma City Public Schools, 900 North Klein, Oklahoma City 6, Oklahoma. 

Oregon Association of Secondary-School Principals—Cliff Robinson, Director of Secondary 
Education, State Department of Education, Salem, Oregon. 

Pennsylvania Association of Secondary-School Principals—Francis G. Wilson, Principal, 
William Penn High School, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 

Rhode Island Secondary-School Principals Association—Rufus A. Brackley, Principal, High 
School, East Greenwich, Rhode Island. 

South Carolina Association of Secondary-School Principals (White)—William H. Hale, Jr., 
Principal, Gaffney High School, Gaffney, South Carolina. 

South Carolina High-School Principals Association (Colored)—C. C. Woodson, Principal, 
Carver High School, Spartanburg, South Carolina. 

South Dakota Association of Secondary-School Principals—George W. Janke, Principal, 
Senior High School, 410 East Sth Avenue, Mitchell, South Dakota. 

Tennessee Association of Secondary-School Principals—Howard G. Kirksey, Dean of Instruc- 
tion, Middle Tennessee State College, Murfreesboro, Tennessee. 

Texas Association of Secondary-School Principals—W. I. Stevenson, Principal, Milby Senior 
High School, Houston, Texas. 

Texas Principals Association (Colored) —W. E. Jones, Principal, E. J. Campbell High School, 
Nacogdoches, Texas. 

Utah Secondary-School Principals Association—Wilburn N. Baill, Director of Secondary 
Education, 223 State Capital, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Vermont Headmasters Association—Joseph A. Wiggin, 92 State Street, Montpelier, Vermont. 

Virginia Department of Secondary-School Principals (White)—Clarence H. Spain, Principal, 
Binford Junior High School, 1701 Floyd Avenue, Richmond 20, Virginia. 

Virginia Teachers Association (Colored)—J. F. Banks, Principal, Christiansburg Institute, 
Cambria, Virginia. 

Washington Association of Secondary-School Principals—George Hermes, Principal, Irene S. 
Reed High School, 7th and Alder, Shelton, Washington. 

West Virginia Association of Secondary-School Principals (White)—R. V. Braham, Lincoln 
Junior High School, Charleston, West Virginia. 

West Virginia High School Principals Conference (Colored)—Lawrence V. Jordan, Principal, 
State College High School, Institute, West Virginia. 

Wisconsin Association of Secondary-School Principals—Harold L. Paukert, Supervising 
Principal, Kohler Public Schools, Kohler, Wisconsin. 

Wyoming Association of Secondary-School Principals—Loyd D. Crane, Principal, Cheyenne 
Senior High School, 3619 Carey Avenue, Cheyenne, Wyoming. 

















ATTENTION! STUDENT COUNCILS 


Enroll now in the National Association of 
Student Councils 
for the School Year 1956-57 





The National Association of Student Councils 
of the 
National Association of Secondary-School Principals 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 


The Student Council of 
Name of School 


Address* 


Street City or Town Zone State 
Sponsor of Student Council 


The National Association of Student Councils serves the student 
councils of the nation through advisory and consultative service, dis- 
tribution of printed material, field service, and as a clearinghouse of 
student projects and activities. New members receive two handbooks: 
The Student Council in the Secondary School and the 1956 Student-Council 
Yearbook, and two copies a month of Student Life, a 32-page, illustrated 
magazine of student activities. Annual rates of membership are based 
on size of school enrollment: 


L (large)—1,000 or larger $6.00 
M (medium)—300 to 999 5.00 
S (small) - less than 300 4.00 


Enroll now and membership will be paid until June 30, 1957. 
High School enrollment this year 

Amount of membership fee enclosed 

Date Principal 


*Two copies of Student Life will be sent monthly to this address, eight times 
(October-May) during the school year. Enroll now. 


The Twentieth Annual National Convention of members of the National 
Association of Student Councils will be held in the Devilbiss High School, 
Toledo, Ohio, June 17-21, 1956. 
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"| earned $2,638 in 
two months vacation time!” 
with the Sterling School-Time Plan 


writes John Mull, 
high school principal 
in Bethalto, Illinois. 


THIS SAME EASY SUCCESS 
CAN BE YOURS! 


The Sterling School Division will start you 
in your spare time—no experience 
needed. As a Sterling representative, 
you will offer your neighboring elemen- 
tary and high school administrators the 
most liberal and complete accident school 
coverage you can find today. 





het 


antial cash ¢ 





For performing this helpful service, you can earn 


Don't delay ... during the next few months you can earn extra money in your spore 
time. Write a post card or letter today to: A. W. Knapp, Sterling School Division, 4554 
North Broadway, Chicago 40, lilinois. 














TEACHING CARTOONS 
for the 


BULLETIN BOARD 


Here are special teaching aids, 
especially prepared for class- 
room, bulletin board, and public 
relations use. A series of eight sets 
of cartoons — each set composed 
of twelve different cartoons, 
8%" x10". Printed on durable 
heavy whige cover stock, in black 
and white, they will last for years 
and provide a laugh-provoking 
set of valuable teaching aids. 











Eight complete sets are now available 


Conservation. ........- $2.00 Gun Sofety........ $2.00 Shorthand......... $2.00 
Driver Education....... 2.00 School Spirit....... BLO Vyplngcccccccccces 2.00 
Why Teachers Grow Old. 2.00 Bookkeeping....... 2.00 Health.........++- 2.00 


Quantity Discounts, Any Combination 
2-9 sets—10% 10 or more sets—20% 


Send check, money order, or school order to 


National Association of Secondary-School Principals 
1201 Sixteenth Street N.W. Washington 6, D. C. 
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‘(I TIME 


Every 
Parent 
in 
Your Town 
Should Have 
This Book 


It’s High Time describes how adolescents grow; how (and why) teenage fads 
sweep the town; how mothers and dads can help you and your friends set 
up workable rules for curfews, dating, home chores, use of the car 


a FOR PARENTS OF HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 











It’s High Time shows how parents can work with the high-school principal and 
teachers to help you and your friends decide on courses of study, select a 
vocation, pick helpful extraclass activities, establish good study habits, 
and handle extra expenses 


It’s High Time was published by: 
National Association of Secondary-School Principals 


National School Public Relations Association 
Departments of the National Education Association 


and 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers 


Single copy, 50c 2-9 copies, 45c each 10 or more copies, 40c each 
Orders of $2.00 or less must be accompanied by payment. 
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rea Duuitation 


To Principals 
of Approved Secondary Schools 


Does your school have a chapter of the 
National Honor Society founded by the 
National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals in 1921? 


If your school does not have a chapter 


AAnd 


If your school is accreditied by one of the 
regional accrediting associations or if it has the 
highest rating of your state department of 
education, 


You are invited to write 
for full particulars to: 


Paul E. Elicker, Secretary 
National Honor Society 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
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ATTENTION THANK YOU 
ALL SPONSORS CONVENTIONERS 


for visiting us 
at your NASSP Conventio: 


MORE NEW CUSTOMERS and 
more repeat orders than 
ever experienced at any past exhib 


Mr. John Rowntree 
Canadian, Texas 
received the BROIL QUICK 


Rotisserie registration Prize 





EARN BY VENDING 
From Machines We Are Lending. 


Millions of pencil are now being sold thru vending machines to students across th 
Nation. Your Students, too, might like our convenient, profitable pencil service. 


In production soon — 25c ball point pen vendor, 10c comb vendor, 


What other Vending Machines do you need for services at your school? 








ORDER BLANK nian cwvwvTyT oq LINE 
Enrollment by Grades: Please complete this order coupon full} 
a — = 
(i - 6) (7-8) (9-12) Total Date 





Please ship one of your vending machines for our use in the sale of pencils. We wis 





Plan No. — sities, <acieectaibeastiniliaamininsiatiieeacgaees sud, Sn Sr, 
Plan No. 1 -5c Consolidated, Mirado, Mongol, “The OSCAR”, etc. [7 
Plan No. 2 - 5c best quality with SCHOOL NAME and SCHOOL COLORS [) 
Plan No. 3 - 2 for 5c “EASYWRITE” pencil in red, green or light blue [7 
Plan No. 4 - 2 for 5c “EASYWRITE?” in red, green or light blue with SCHOOL NAME 
Plan No. 5 - 2 for 5c “EASYWRITE” in SCHOOL NAME and SCHOOL COLORS 
Plan No. 6 - 3 for 10¢ SCHOOL NAME and SCHOOL COLORS 1 
Plan No. 7 - 5c Football or Basketball Schedules, School Songs, etc. [| 
Plan No. 8 - 5c STRATO, Regular [] SCHOOL NAME and SCHOOL COLORS jj 
ee : éi 

City a 7 State 

School or Althletic Name for imprint School Colors 


It is understood and agreed that the machine shall remain the property of Indiana Pen 
Company and we agree to return at our expense should we discontinue the service. 


Signed —- a a ae ' rE 





fully 


PLAN NO. 1 


$5.40 per gross 
plus shipping 


6 gross 


WE SUPPLY 


American VENUS VELVET, Dixon TICONDEROGA, Eagle 
MIRADO, Eberhard Faber MONGOL, LINTON CONSOLI- 
DATED and other nationally selling 5c pencils. Also our 5c 
best quality “THE OSCAR” 

Your Cost $32.40 — Your Profit 10.80 - (less shipping) 


PLAN NO. 2 The best quality 5c pencil with SCHOOL NAME and in SCHOOL 
$5.321%4 to $5.40 COLORS, paint one color and name in foil of the other color. 





wis 








per gross 
8 gross Your Cost $43.20 — Your Profit $14.00 (less shipping) 
15 gross Your Cost $80.62 — Your Profit $27.38 (less shipping) 
30 gross Your Cost $160.50 — Your Profit $55.50 (less shipping) 
60 gross Your Cost $319.50 — Your Profit $112.50 net-shipping paid 
PLAN NO. Our own “EASYWRITE,” an excellent 2/5c pencil. Produced 
3.00 in green, red and light blue painted pencil with EASYWRITE” 
per gross imprint. (We pay up to $1.80 shipping) 
10 gross Your Cost $30.00 — Your Profit $6.00 
PLAN NO. The 2/5c pencil with SCHOOL NAME instead of “EASYWRITE” 
3.00 imprint. (Not in school colors.) 
per gross Whatever in stock — red, light blue, or green. (We pay up to 
20 gross Your Cost $60.00 — Your Profit $12.00. $3.60 Shipping). 
PLAN NO. The 2/5c pencil with SCHOOL NAME and SCHOOL COLORS, 
3.00 paint one color and SCHOOL NAME imprinted with foil in 
per gross other color. 1 gross FREE and shipping is paid 
60 gross Your Cost $177.00 Your Profit $39.00 
PLAN NO. 6 The 3 for 10c pencil with SCHOOL NAME and in SCHOOI 


$3.45 to $3.60 COLORS, pencil painted one school color with School Name in 
foil the other. (Machine available after April, 1956) 


per gross 

10 gross Your Cost $36.00 — Your Profit 12.00 (less shipping) 

20 gross Your Cost $71.00 — Your Profit $25.00 (less shipping) 

30 gross Your Cost $105.00 — Your Profit $39.00 (less shipping) 

60 gross Your Cost 207.00 — Your Profit $81.00 net- shipping paid 
PLAN NO. 7 The 5c round SCHEDULE, SCHOOL SONG or other SPECIAL 

$5.40 printed pencils. These are furnished in school colors. 

per gross 

8 gross Your Cost 43.20 — Your Profit $14.40 (less shipping) 


PLAN NO. 8 STRATO our L-O-N-G-E-R, profit inexpensive 5c bonded pencil. 


$3.95 to Enthusiastic reports from schools across the nation. Regular, 
4.70 School Name or School Name and School Colors are now same 
per gross 


price. 

5 gross @ $4.70 Your Cost $ 23.50 Your Profit $ 12.50 (less shipping) 
16 gross @ $4.15 Your Cost $ 71.20 Your Profit $ 44.00 (less shipping) 
30 gross @ $4.20 Your Cost $126.00 Your Profit $ 90.00 (less shipping) 
60 gross @ $3.95 Your Cost $237.00 Your Profit $195.00 shipping paid 


PERPETUAL PENCIL VENDING SERVICE 


Machine loaned to school customers and all repairs or replacement due 
to mechanical failure made without cost to our customers. 


We prepay and add shipping to your invoice except all 60 gross orders 
for shipment at one time includes a. Shipping allowance up to 6% of your 
invoice on 2 for 5c Plan No. 3 and No, 


PRICES EFFECTIVE MARCH 15, 1956 





Pencils AAvatable Tu Your School Color 


WALTHAM HIGH SCHOOL ra 





WOODRUFF SENIOR “HIGH SCHOOL 
1955 VARSITY FOOTBALL SCHEDULE 1955 


te FF Guinew aa SB... 





MAYFIELD HIGH SCHOOL 


FREDERICKTOWN HIGH SCHOOL 
1955 BASKETBALL SCHEDULE TT ae 
LAFAYETTE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


LEWISVILLE SCHOOL = YEAs BEARS 
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so long a LEADER 


offer year, since 1913, the |. G. Balfour Company has been called 
upon to serve on ever widening field for its products and services, One 
after another new manufacturing divisions have been built and new offices 
opened to keep pace with the increasing volume of orders for Balfour 
products throughout the world 
Our new, modern addition to the main factories enables us to offer 
increased service to our thousands of customers 
For those who desire the finest, the skilled hands of Balfour craftsmen are 
your continued ossurance of individualized ‘masterpieces in metal” 


“BUY THE BEST— BUY BALFOUR.” 


ES & ATHLETIC AWARDS PAPER & LEATHER PRODUCTS 


| FRATERNITY . INDUSTRIAL 

INSIGNIA “~ fit? AWARDS 

RINGS ‘ , CERAMICS. 
INTERNATIONAL OFFICES ATTLEBORO , MASSACHUSETTS 


KNOWN WHEREVER THERE ARE SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
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SHE 





WANTED TO KNOW WHO 


but she stayed 


North P 

from the shelve 
Back at my 

I had started anot 


In Vol 





THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE 


' atue 


? 
4 


to learn how 


, 
kK Jue looked at me with her bright, curious, 12-year-old eyes 


te me where to hn« t about the first explores t the 


te We t the roor this eager youngster and l vl 
s | handed her the index volume of The Book of Knowledge 
lesk, | tched her reading, and | smiled, knowing that 
her child on a wonderful kind of treasure hunt 
ume 12 she found her answer, and | saw her 
stubby pencil making rapid notes. But I knew sh« 
wouldn't stop there, for—as always with 
The Book of Knowledge—one question was leading 
othe und that one to the next 
She had found the who and written it down 
yut now she wondered about the why and the how 
the story of the compa the geography of 
the Arctic, the culture of the Eskimo. It was late 


hen she finally put the lumes back and lett 


1 observe mpelline fascination 


I 
that The Book of Kn vledge 


as for children 


Consistently it seizes any small spark of interest 
} ungster und, and msistentiy it tan 
tl nt ceper desire t eam 
Without f 1 without effort 
The Book of Knowled eems to encourage the 
ung reader to turn the to get out the next 


lume, to learn more than just one nswe 


pursue the priceless treasure hunt for knowledge 


THE MODERN BOOK OF 


20 separate volumes with a quick, fact-finding cross-index | 














KNOWLEDGE 


vi 


| 


in the 20th volume. Importantly revised, newly laid out. Big 


bleed phot gray hs, more-readable-than-ever type 


illustrations of which 700 black and white 


13.000 


and 118 color 


| pictures never appeared in The Book of Knowledge be 


| fore More facts greater unity and coherence than ever 


The Children’s Encyclopedia 


THE GROLIER SOCIETY INC., 2 West 45th Street, New ¥ 


rk 


46 


N.Y 


SER' 
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